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THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  J  U  Bl  LE  E-COM  M  E  NCE  - 
MENT-DAY  AT  FORDHAM  COLLEGE. 

ROWDS  made  their  way  to  Fordham 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  day  was 
Qf**Vv  all  that  was  prophesied  for  it,  so  far 
as  the  Jubilee  exercises  of  St.  John’s 
College  were  concerned.  To  say  that 
it  was  “a  great  day  for  old  Fordham”  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  It  was,  without  question,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  day  the  College  has  seen  since  its  foun¬ 
dation,  fifty  years  ago.  For  months  before,  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  under  way,  and  the  eventful  day  was 
eagerly  awaited  by  all  who  were  in  any  way  inter¬ 
ested.  Wednesday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear,  a  cool,  fresh  breeze  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
June  sun,  and  the  heart  of  every  Fordhamite  beat 
more  easily  as  the  fear  of  a  gloomy  day  was  dis¬ 
pelled.  As  the  hours  advanced  it  grew  warmer,  not 
a  cloud  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  lawn  and 
trees  looked  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  a  twittering 
chorus  from  the  foliage  overhead  lent  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  occasion.  It  was  an  ideal  day. 

Visitors  who  passed  under  the  evergreen  arch  at 
the  gate  noticed  clusters  of  American  flags  attached 
to  the  ancient  elms.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  mark  of  honor  to  the  Founder  of  the  College, 
who  rendered  such  important  service  when  the  life 
of  the  Union  was  threatened.  From  the  front  of  the 
main  building  hung  banners,  and  the  coats-of-arms 
of  all  the  States.  The  principal  entrance  was  decked 
with  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  graceful  folds  of  which 
harmonized  with  the  masses  of  ivy  that  cling  to  the 
gray  walls. 

On  the  broad  lawn  that  slopes  gently  down 
toward  the  railroad  was  pitched  a  large  tent,  over 
which  bright  banners  waved.  In  this  tent  Arch¬ 
bishop  Corrigan  celebrated  Pontifical  Military  Mass 
at  ten  o’clock.  A  temporary  altar  was  arranged  on 
a  high,  carpeted  platform.  At  the  left,  on  a  hillock, 
stood  the  statue,  hidden  by  flags.  Strasser’s  band, 
from  David’s  Island,  played  “My  Maryland”  as  a 
processional.  One  company  of  cadets,  in  full  dress 
uniform,  lined  the  short  pathway  from  the  door  to 
the  altar.  Another  company  marched  into  the  tent 
and  took  possession  of  the  front  rows  of  seats. 
When  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
Archbishop  and  his  attendants  came  slowly  from 
the  College. 

It  was  a  splendid  scene.  Gold  embroidery 
sparkled,  and  splendid  robes  of  white,  purple,  violet 


and  scarlet,  with  trimmings  of  rare  lace,  glowed  in 
the  June  sunshine.  Hundreds  of  eager  faces  were 
bent  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prelate  as  he 
mounted  the  platform,  crozier  in  hand,  and  mitre  on 
his  head.  Acolytes  in  red  and  white,  Monsignori  in 
purple,  and  Jesuits  in  sombre  black,  were  in  the 
train.  The  candle-lights  sparkled  like  jewels  against 
a  background  of  flowers  on  the  altar.  Louder, 
clearer  and  richer  grew  the  music.  There  was  a 
clinking  of  silver  chains,  and  the  odor  of  incense 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

“  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ,  et  in  terra  pax l'  chanted 
the  Archbishop. 

“Company,  attention  !  Carry  arms  !”  The  stern 
commands  rang  out  like  bugle-calls,  and  were 
obeyed  with  a  promptness  and  exactness  that  would 
lead  a  chance  observer  to  exclaim  that  older  soldiers 
could  not  have  excelled  these  young  warriors. 

The  assistants  at  the  Mass  were  :  Deacon,  Rev. 
John  Scully,  S.J.,  President  of  the  College  ;  Sub¬ 
deacon,  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.J.;  Deacons  of  Honor, 
Very  Rev.  William  McNulty,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
Very  Rev.  James  Hughes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Ceremonies,  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  McDonnell, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy,  LL.D. 

About  12.30  the  crowd  which  had  arrived  in  time 
for  the  morning  services  was  augmented  by  throngs 
who  came  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Hughes  statue  and  the  usual  Commencement-Day 
exercises  in  the  afternoon.  From  that  time  until 
2.30  or  3  o’clock  every  train  brought  its  quota  of 
guests  until  the  number  mounted  into  the  thousands. 
At  1  P.M.  the  battalion  of  cadets  formed  on  the 
campus  and  was  put  through  all  the  movements  by 
Lieutenant  Edwards,  U.S.A.,  professor  of  military 
tactics.  Too  much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
efficiency  of  this  splendid  body  of  young  soldiers  to 
leave  any  comment  necessary  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  never  appeared  to  better  advantage. 

The  drill  was  succeeded  by  the  unveiling  exer¬ 
cises  under  the  tent.  The  flapping  canvas  could 
not  shelter  a  third  of  those  who  wished  to  see  and 
hear  what  was  going  on.  The  hillock  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  was  covered  with  spectators,  and  far 
beyond  the  tent  the  crowd  stood  patiently  in  the 
sunshine.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  Archbishop 
P.  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  took  seats  on  the  raised 
dais  which  had  been  provided  for  them  upon  the 
platform.  Both  wore  the  robes  of  their  high  office. 

At  the  subsidence  of  the  applause  that  greeted 
the  worthy  successor  and  the  worthy  eulogist  of 
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Archbishop  Hughes,  Mr.  James  A.  Dunn,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  honor-man  of  ’91,  arose  and  delivered 
the  following  salutatory  and  address  of  welcome  to 
the  multitude  that  had  gathered  from  far  and  near 
to  do  honor  to  Fordham  College  and  its  illustrious 
Founder. 

“  Your  Grace ,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop ,  Right 

Reverend  Bishops ,  Reverend  Fathers ,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen  : 

“With  joy,  yet  with  full  appreciation  of  its  own 
unworthiness,  the  class  of ’91  bids  you  welcome  to 
the  commencement  exercises  of  this,  the  Golden 
Jubilee  year  of  St.  John’s  College. 

“This  large  assembly,  these  thousands  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  faces — above  all,  the  motive  which  brings 
together  so  many,  fills  us  with  pride  and  with  exul¬ 
tation.  Commemorating,  as  we  are,  the  foundation 
of  a  Catholic  college,  we  celebrate  the  triumph  of  a 
Catholic  institution,  the  victory  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  over  obstacles  innumerable,  over  antagonism 
almost  insurmountable  ;  the  growth  of  Alma  Mater, 
fifty  years  ago  a  tiny  child  led  almost  unwillingly  to 
tjiese  doors  and  knocking  feebly  at  these  gates  ;  the 
rapid  development,  the  huge  strides,  the  battle  fires, 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict,  the  rolling  away  of  the 
clouds  of  a  century.  Yet  now  myriads  gather  around 
her  throne,  where  she  queens  it  in  majestic  calm  and 
beauty.  What  wonder  ?  The  hand  that  held  hers 
in  his,  clasped  it  with  a  grasp  as  firm  as  the  bronze 
from  which  the  veil  will  be  removed  to-day.  Yet 
the  great  Archbishop  was  himself  only  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  idea  that  must  win  the  way  and  conquer 
the  world.  This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh 
the  world — our  faith  ;  and  a  God-descended  idea 
cannot  be  thwarted.  For  its  success  there  is  needed 
only  a  co-worker,  and  the  material  through  which  it 
is  to  energize  is  mankind,  and  man’s  mind  and  man’s 
heart. 

“But  I  forget;  to-day,  mine  is  but  the  task  to 
ring  up  the  curtain.  Now  that  my  fingers  have 
touched  the  bell,  I  but  point  to  the  great  Arch¬ 
bishop  whose  golden  tones  are  ringing  throughout 
the  expanse  of  this  continent.  He  will  tell  you  in 
his  own  masterly  way  the  glories  of  our  Illustrious 
Founder.  I  have  to  point  to  the  great  Archbishop, 
the  lineal  descendant  in  the  Episcopal  order  of  our 
Archbishop  Hughes,  who  has  sustained  so  ably 
through  weal  and  woe  the  cause  intrusted  to  his 
care  by  our  Cardinal  of  blessed  memory.  There  are 
assembled  here  to-day,  bright  jewels  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  set  in  the  crown  of  Mother  Church.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  throng,  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
place  to  those  more  able  than  myself  to  do  justice 
to  this  glorious  theme. 

“  Your  Grace,  most  Reverend  Archbishop,  most 
Reverend  Bishops,  Reverend  Fathers,  Students  of 
the  past  and  present,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  wel¬ 


come,  thrice  welcome  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  St. 
John’s  College.” 

The  Jubilee  Poem  was  then  read  by  James  N. 
Butler,  A.M.,  ’84,  M.D.,  New  York. 

FIFTY  YEARS. 

“CARMEN  TRIUMPHALE.” 

’Tis  the  fiftieth  golden  day  of  days  : 

Brothers,  exult  with  me  ! 

Loud  be  our  canticle  of  praise. 

This  Golden  Jubilee ! 

With  one  accord  let  voice  and  heart 
Proclaim  the  gladsome  time, 

While  apt  occasion  hastes,  impart 
Sweet  burden  to  our  rhyme. 

Take  up  that  burden,  brothers  all, 

And  shout  it  to  the  skies; 

Till  echo  hears  our  lusty  call, 

And  the  welkin  loud  replies: 

God  bles§  our  Mother,  ever  kind. 

Around  whose  brow,  to-day, 

Her  grateful  sons  in  triumph  bind 
The  laurel  and  the  bay ! 

God  guide  her  noble  footsteps  down 
The  corridors  of  Time, 

Still  adding  gems  unto  her  crown, 

Still  lovely  in  her  prime  ! 

’Tis  month  of  June,  when  here  below, 

Joy-chimes  of  nature  ring; 

Then  meet  it  is,  when  roses  blow, 

Of  Rosehill’s  queen  to  sing: 

Her  humble  birth;  her  struggling  youth; 

Her  grand  success  at  last; 

Her  mission  in  the  cause  of  truth; 

The  present  and  the  past; 

Her  ever-widening  sphere  of  good; 

Her  growing  strength  and  grace; 

The  glories  of  her  motherhood; 

The  memories  of  this  place. 

Such  children,  too,  the  muse  would  sing, 

As  to  the  roll  of  fame, 

In  every  noble  calling,  bring 
An  honorable  name. 

We  sing  the  unforgotten  dead, 

Whose  spirits  hover  near, 

And  kindly  benediction  shed 
O’er  all  this  scene  most  dear. 

Hard  by,  some  well-remembered  sleep, 

Gone  home  to  rest  in  God, 

And  silent,  loving  vigil  keep 
O’er  paths  that  once  they  trod. 

Of  you  we  sing,  ye  saintly  band, 

Who,  in  the  distant  West, 

Gave  mind  and  soul,  gave  heart  and  hand, 

With  God-begotten  zest, 

To  build  foundations  strong  and  deep, 

With  sacrifice  untold, 

That  in  the  future  we  might  reap 
This  heritage  of  gold. 

Loyola’s  sons,  ye  builded  well, 

And  in  that  work,  see  how 
Your  loving  spirits  constant  dwell 
In  those  who  labor  now. 
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Mild-visaged  Prince,  we  sing  of  thee, 
Who,  in  this  hallowed  place, 

First  held  the  reins  of  destiny, 

With  rare  and  matchless  grace. 

Behold,  from  thy  angelic  sphere, 

The  well-deserving  one, 

That  in  thy  room  we  welcome  here, 
The  Church’s  honored  son. 

Of  thee,  whose  noble  soul  was  filled 
At  Learning’s  sweetest  springs, 
Whose  cup  of  life  too  soon  was  spilled, 
An  humble  brother  sings. 


It  now  became  the  duty  of  Judge  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  to  present 
the  statue  to  the  College  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  its  erection.  Judge  O’Brien  said,  in 
his  address: 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  institution  was  found¬ 
ed  fifty  years  ago  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  Here  he 
erected  a  monument  to  himself  which  dwarfs  the 
monument  of  bronze  which  we  are  to  unveil  to-day. 
Here  he  sunk  deep  the  foundations  of  a  structure, 
which  with  turrets  and  spires  pointing  heavenward, 


Ye  gallant  sons  who  bravely  fell 
In  Union’s  sacred  cause, 

On  you  fond  memory  loves  to  dwell, 

With  generous  applause. 

Another  union  here  at  hand, 

Behold,  at  Wisdom’s  feet, 

Where  Learning  and  Religion  stand 
In  harmony  complete: 

That  harmony,  in  lacking  which 
Our  world  must  go  astray, 

And  pseudo-science  be  but  rich 
In  retrograde  decay. 

But  chief  to  thee,  strong  man  of  God, 

Is  dedicate  this  hour, 

Who  truth  and  duty’s  pathway  trod, 

With  love  inspiring  power. 

God’s  fatherhood  in  act  and  thought, 

Thine  was  the  gift  to  scan, 

Who  in  and  out  of  season  taught 
The  brotherhood  of  man. 

Thee,  Church  and  State  in  honor  held; 

Thee,  high  and  low  obeyed: 

They  saw  thy  wondrous  power  to  weld, 
And  grateful  homage  paid. 

Hail,  beacon  light  in  calm  and  storm  ! 

Hail,  Founder  of  our  race  1 
’Tis  meet,  in  time-enduring  form, 

Thine  image  here  to  place: 

Where  thou  canst  view,  as  ages  run, 

The  steady  march  of  truth, 

And  bless  the  work  by  thee  begun, 
Perennial  in  its  youth  ! 

Such  themes  as  these  our  thoughts  employ, 
This  golden  harvest- tide, 

When  every  sense  is  filled  with  joy, 

And  every  soul  with  pride. 

Ye  elm-trees  old,  ye  fields  of  green, 

Ye  halls  of  work  and  play  ! 

And  every  dear,  familiar  scene, 

Be  glad  with  us  to-day  ! 

Come,  Wisdom,  love  with  virtue  blend; 

Come,  Faith  and  Peace  serene; 

Come,  all  that’s  good  in  life,  attend 
The  crowning  of  your  queen. 


has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  throughout  this  land.  He  is  gone, 
but  the  noble  works  and  the  institutions  which  he 
founded  survive  him.  These  would  constitute  a 
theme  upon  which  all  would  love  to  dwell;  but,  hap¬ 
pily  for  all,  it  will  be  presented  to  you  in  fitting 
terms  by  the  great  and  eloquent  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

“  I  may,  be  pardoned,  however,  if  my  love  for  these 
familiar  scenes,  ’midst  which  so  many  happy  boy¬ 
hood  days  were  passed,  will  cause  me  to  pause  but 
for  a  moment  and  dwell  upon  the  thoughts  which 
this  day  and  place  inspire.  Here,  away  from  the 
busy  marts  of  enterprise  and  commerce;  here,  away 
from  the  distractions  of  business,  of  wealth  and  am¬ 
bition,  many  a  noble  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  edu¬ 
cation,  to  duty,  and  to  religion.  Many  of  our  old 
professors,  whose  faces  we  were  accustomed  to  see, 
have  passed  away  and  gone  to  receive  that  crown 
which  endureth  forever;  and  we,  the  old  students  of 
St.  John’s,  come  back  to-day  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
love  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  those  whom  we 
knew  and  loved  so  well.  To  the  Faculty  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  are  the  successors  in  the  work  begun,  we 
tender  our  sincere  congratulations.  To  our  well- 
beloved  Archbishop,  who  graces  this  day  with  his 
presence,  the  Committee  desire  to  extend  their  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  the  generous  assistance  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  which  have  aided  so  much  in  making  the  work 
of  the  Committee  a  success.  This  day  will  form  a 
golden  page  in  the  history  of  the  College.  We  know 
that  the  same  loyalty  and  devotion  to  true  Catholic 
principles  which  has  animated  the  past,  and  secured 
the  present  position  of  this  College,  will  produce  in 
its  future  all  that  our  most  sanguine  dreams  would 
hope  to  have  realized. 

“What  has  not  Catholicity  accomplished  in  these 
United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years?  This  in¬ 
stitution  is  but  typical  of  that  larger  growth  which 
has  marked  the  advance  of  Catholic  interests  through¬ 


Bless  us,  our  Mother,  ever  kind, 
Around  whose  brow,  to-day, 

Thy  grateful  sons  in  triumph  bind 
The  laurel  and  the  bay  ! 

God  guide  thy  noble  footsteps  down 
The  corridors  of  Time, 

Still  adding  gems  unto  thy  crown, 
Still  lovely  in  thy  prime  ! 


out  our  entire  country. 

“  The  past  history  of  this  institution  is  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  drama.  Scene  rises  upon  scene,  each  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  last,  eventuating  in  the  climax  of  this 
day.  Its  seedtime  and  growth  may  be  likened  to 
those  acorns  that  were  planted  here  by  friendly  and 
thoughtful  hands,  which  time  has  nurtured  into  those 
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sturdy  oaks  which  on  either  side  meet  our  delighted 
vision,  shading  its  lawns  from  summer’s  sun  and 
guarding  its  portals  from  the  winter’s  storms.  The 
hands  that  sowed  the  seed  and  tilled  the  ground 
have  passed  away,  but  these  magnificent  buildings, 
these  sturdy  oaks  and  graceful  elms,  stand  forth  as 
monuments  as  great  and  sublime  as  storied  urn  or 
animated  bust.  If  these  trees  could  whisper,  if  these 
halls  could  speak,  they  might  to-day  adopt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet  and  exclaim: 

1  Ah  me  !  the  fifty  years  since  last  we  met 
Seem  to  me  like  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 
By  Time,  the  great  Transcriber,  on  his  shelves, 

Wherein  are  written  the  histories  of  ourselves: 

What  tragedies,  what  comedies  are  there; 

What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair; 

What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat; 

What  struggles  and  temptations  and  retreat; 

What  records  of  regrets  and  doubts  and  fears; 

What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  tears; 

What  lovely  landscapes  on  the  margin  shine; 

What  sweet,  angelic  faces,  what  divine 
And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 

Undimmed  by  age,  unsoiled  by  damp  or  dust.’ 

“  Our  dear  Alma  Mater,  with  its  familiar  scenes,  its 
graceful  trees  and  noiseless  stream,  is  a  living  eulogy 
of  him  whom  we  would  honor  to-day.  The  history 
of  this  College  is  but  an  epitome  of  his  entire  life- 
work.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  great  and  honored 
names — of  friends,  companions,  of  dear  old  profes¬ 
sors — dead  and  gone,  of  many  others  here  among  the 
living  whom  we  would  love  to  mention;  but  to-day 
we  all  agree  that  on  its  first  and  brightest  golden 
page  is  his  whom  all  delight  to  honor.  There  has 
ever  been  among  men  a  disposition  to  honor  the 
dead,  for  we  all  realize  how  poor  this  world  would 
be  without  its  graves — ‘only  the  voiceless  speak 
forever  ’ — without  the  memory  of  its  mighty  dead. 
The  history  of  institutions,  like  the  history  of  nations, 
may  be  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  its  illustrious 
men;  and  poor  indeed  is  the  nation  among  whose 
records  we  may  not  find  great  and  honored  names, 
and  among  whom  we  find  not  a  people  who  will  re¬ 
vere  their  memories.  So  it  was,  as  the  resolutions 
express  it,  that  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s,  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence  and  affection  for  the 
illustrious  and  beloved  Founder  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  inestimable  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  member — to  the  public,  of  which  he 
was  an  eminent  and  patriotic  citizen — were  earnestly 
desirous  of  perpetuating  his  name  and  fame  by  some 
suitable  memorial  in  enduring  bronze  upon  this 
place  which  he  founded  and  loved  so  well.  The 
Committee  have  done  what  they  could  to  accomplish 
the  work;  and  you  will  all  remember  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  this  subject  of  a  monument 
was  broached. 

“For  years,  since  the  great  Archbishop’s  death, 
many  times  by  prelates,  by  clergy,  by  citizens,  by 


faculty,  and  by  laymen,  the  matter  has  been  spoken 
about;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  men  of  our  day  to 
have  the  great  honor  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful 
termination.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  credit 
of  initiating  the  movement  is  due  to  the  Alumni  of 
St.  John’s  College;  but  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  are  entitled  to  no  other  or  greater  credit,  no 
matter  how  well  directed  may  have  been  their  aim: 
for  a  while  it  did  not  avail.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  when  we  see  how  many  efforts  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  made  to  commemorate 
illustrious  men  and  notable  events  by  organizations 
wealthier  and  stronger  than  ours;  therefore  I  say,  in 
honesty  and  sincerity,  that  the  credit  for  this  mag¬ 
nificent  testimonial,  for  this  magnificent  statue  which 
will  be  unveiled  to-day,  is  due  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
nationality,  pressed  forward  to  carry  this  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  For  Catholics  there  was  a  special 
reason  and  honor  in  subscribing;  but  those  not  of 
our  particular  faith  remembered  the  great  Arch¬ 
bishop,  not  only  as  a  great  prelate,  but  as  a  man  who 
had  held  a  distinguished  place  among  American 
statesmen  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was 
imperilled,  and  who  was  selected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  undertake,  and  who  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  a  delicate  and  highly  important  diplomatic 
mission.  The  Committee,  in  seeking  for  an  English 
inscription  for  the  monument,  felt  that  they  could 
not  do  better  than  employ  the  Archbishop’s  own 
memorable  declaration,  in  which  he  said:  ‘I  have 
always  preached  that  every  denomination,  Jews, 
Christians,  Catholics,  Protestants — of  every  shade  and 
sex — were  all  entitled  to  entire  freedom  of  conscience, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  sect  or  number  of 
sects,  no  matter  how  small  their  number  or  how  un¬ 
popular  the  doctrine  that  they  profess.’  This  was 
but  typical  of  the  man.  His  great  soul  was  a  stranger 
to  illiberality,  to  tyranny,  to  injustice,  or  to  aught 
that  would  shackle  the  conscience  of  men.  ‘It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  sow  the  seeds  of  noble  thoughts  and 
virtuous  deeds,  to  liberate  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  to  gain  the  homage  of  an  entire  race.’  Just  as 
the  stars  in  heaven  shine,  some  with  greater  and 
some  with  lesser  light,  so  do  the  lives  of  men  stand 
forth.  And  amid  America’s  great  prelates  and 
statesmen,  Archbishop  Hughes  stands  forth  as  a 
luminary  spreading  his  effulgence  over  the  tide  of 
time.  He  was  appreciated  while  living,  but  his 
character  grows  greater  with  time;  and  just  as  the 
night  reveals  those  splendid  stellar  groups  which  are 
invisible  by  day,  so  do  we  often  fail  to  note,  amid 
the  noon’s  splendor  of  a  great  career,  those  phases 
which  are  apparent  after  the  day  of  life  is  past  and 
night  has  come.  I  say,  therefore,  we  are  fortunate 
indeed,  and  we  have  a  right — on  this  occasion,  to 
thank  God  that  it  was  left  to  us  to  have  the  honor  of 
honoring  ourselves  by  honoring  his  memory.  I 
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know  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  pres¬ 
ent  to  know  that  the  statue  itself  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  to  be 
a  magnificent  work  of  art.  It  has  been  the  success¬ 
ful  work  of  a  great  artist.  And  now,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  thank  those 
who  have  conferred  the  very  great  honor  upon  me 
of  presenting  this  beautiful  memorial  to  the  College; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  I  present  this  beautiful 
memorial  to  St.  John’s  College,  and  respectfully  ask 
the  President  and  Faculty  to  accept  it.” 

The  Reverend  Father  John  Scully,  S.J.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College,  then  advanced,  and  formally 
accepted  the  statue  in  the  name  of  the  Faculty.  He 
said : 

“ Most  Reverend  Archbishops,  Right  Reverend 
Bishops,  Reverend  Clergy,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  I  accept,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  this  magnificent 
statue,  which  you  have  so  kindly  presented  to  us,  of 
our  illustrious  founder,  the  great  prelate  and  patriot, 
Archbishop  Hughes. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  whether  your  gift  to  us  more  honors  you  or  the 
illustrious  man  whom  the  gifted  sculptor,  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
ovan,  has  so  splendidly  represented.  For  it  is  owing 
to  you  that  for  years,  for  centuries  to  come,  genera¬ 
tions  of  bright-minded,  generous-hearted  boys,  sons 
of  men  of  family  and  means,  boys  with  minds  ready 
for  the  reception  of  every  noble  thought,  young  men 
made  prompt  by  home  influences  to  respond  to  every 
generous  impulse,  shall,  as  they  pass  along  our  col¬ 
lege  grounds,  pointing  to  this  statue,  ask  their  Jesuit 
teachers  and  friends:  ‘Who  is  this  man,  and  why  is 
his  memory  thus  held  in  benediction  so  many  years 
after  his  death  ?’  And  as  they  hear  from  loving  lips 
the  story  of  that  laborious,  devoted  life,  lived  in 
fighting  times  for  fatherland  and  faith,  so  spent  for 
God  through  service  to  his  fellowmen  that  he  had 
no  time  for  aught  else,  who  can  doubt  but  that  many 
a  John  Hughes,  in  some  splendid  phase  of  that  many- 
sided  character  and  life,  shall  grow  up  within  these 
walls,  and  shall  go  forth  into  life  a  better  man,  a 
more  unselfish  citizen,  a  more  devoted,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  patriot,  and  a  more  perfect  exemplar  of  Christ’s 
teachings  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  ?  And 
who  does  not  feel  and  know  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  our  City,  our  State,  and  our  Country  shall  be 
made  better  by  better  men,  and  that  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  and  so  noble  a  prelate  shall 
find  its  way  more  and  more  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  thinking  Americans  ?  Herein,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  lies  the  almost  incalculable  value  of  this 
gift  to  us,  to  the  great  City  Archbishop  Hughes 
loved  so  well,  to  our  Empire  State,  to  the  Country 


to  preserve  intact  whose  glorious  stars  and  stripes 
he  was  ever  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  the 
Church  of  God,  of  which  he  was,  so  illustrious  a  prel¬ 
ate.  For  you  have  supplied  an  antidote  to  that 
which  the  poet  mourns  when  he  said,  ‘  The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones;’  because,  so  long  as  Alma  Mater 
lives,  so  long  as  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  shall 
exist,  so  long  as  the  statue  of  John  Hughes  shall 
grace  and  honor  our  college  lawn,  so  long  shall  he 
not  only  live  in  that  glorious,  eternal  country  where 
he  is  now  enjoying  the  reward  given  to  all  such  la¬ 
borious  and  devoted  lives,  but  his  memory  shall  re¬ 
main  green  on  earth,  and  with  that  memory  the 
recollection  of  that  in  him  which  made  him  what  he 
was  shall  serve  to  make  others  also  great  and  noble. 
Nothing  more  was  needed,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  make  our  Jubilee  joy  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity  than  that  at  last,  after  so  many  years,  has 
been  fulfilled  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  so  many  of 
the  presidents  of  this  College,  which  the  Archbishop 
loved  so  well — his  ‘  favorite  college,’  as  he  once 
termed  it,  there  under  the  elm,  to  whose  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  he  has  been  known  to  come  from  a 
bed  of  sickness  when  he  could  go  to  no  place  else; 
and  that  Alma  Mater’s  sons  shall  now  have  ever 
present  to  them  the  statue  of  this  noble  man,  than 
whom  no  more  devoted  patriot,  no  more  loyal  Cath¬ 
olic,  ever  lived. 

“  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Faculty  of  Fordham 
College,  I,  as  President,  accept  this  statue  from  your 
hands,  Judge  O’Brien,  than  whom  Alma  Mater  has 
no  more  loved,  no  more  honored  son;  from  you,  our 
beloved  sons,  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni;  and  from 
you,  Citizens  of  New  York  City,  who  have  helped, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  to  erect  this 
statue  of  the  great  and  loved  Archbishop  Hughes — 
as  a  protest,  almost  incarnate  in  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  its  representation,  against  the  individualism  and 
selfishness  of  private  life,  and  against  the  irreligion 
of  public  policy  which  so  marks  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  us,  yourselves,  your  country,  God  him¬ 
self,  in  glorifying  such  a  man  as  this.  I  thank  God 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  this  day,  and  to  accept 
for  our  College  such  a  gift  as  this. 

“  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  I 
thank  you,  Judge  O’Brien.  I  thank  you,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  for  your  work  in  raising 
this  fund  and  in  presenting  this  statue.  I  thank  you, 
too,  Citizens,  public-spirited  men  of  New  York  City 
and  State,  who  have  come  forth  to  help  to  raise  this 
monument  to  one  who  was  known  to  you  all  as  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  prelate.  I  accept,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
Faculty  ofSt.  John’s  College,  this  magnificent  statue; 
and  our  prayer  is  that  the  spirit  of  John  Hughes  may 
long  remain  among  us,  that  his  courage,  his  devotion 
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to  duty,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  his  deep  and 
living  faith  in  Providence,  may  be  henceforth,  and, 
on  account  of  this  your  gift  to  us  to-day,  even 
more  than  ever  before,  the  characteristics  of  every 
Fordham  boy,  as  it  is  of  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association,  I  thank  you.” 

When  Reverend  Father  Scully  bowed  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat,  Mr.  William  Rudolf  O’Donovan,  the 
famous  sculptor  of  the  Hughes  statue,  passed  into  the 
hand  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  the  cord  that  gently  tied 
the  extremities  of  an  American  flag  and  kept  veiled 
from  view 

“  The  high,  proud  head  that  turned  with  noble  scorning, 

From  all  theSvays  where  supple  baseness  trailed — 

The  high,  proud  front  that  brooked  not  craven  warning, 

And,  tide  what  might,  had  never  blanched  or  quailed,” 

One  sharp  pull  at  the  cord  released  the  flag  and  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  throng  the  vivid 
presence,  the  majesty  and  power,  the  beauteous  and 
life-like  features  of  the  venerable  Archbishop.  And 
who  of  the  many  friends  of  Fordham  that  saw  this 
happy  moment  of  unveiling  will  ever  lose  out  of  his 
mind  the  memory  of  that  proud  event;  the  glorious 
burst  of  applause  that  was  rivalled  only  by  the  thun¬ 
derous  noise  of  cannonading  beneath  the  old  elms  on 
the  lawn  ?  Never  was  such  echoing  and  reverberat¬ 
ing  heard  around  Rose  Hill  since  the  days  of  George 
Washington. 

After  the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  the  following 
poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  of 
the  class  of  1861.  Though  we  have  already  printed 
this  poem  in  our  June  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  yet  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  reproduce  it  here,  not  only  because 
it  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  but  also  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
and  because  our  first  report  of  it  was  faulty  in  one  or 
two  respects : 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  FORDHAM  COLLEGE. 

Lo !  once  again  he  stands  before  us,  seeming 
As  in  the  very  flesh  he  stood  and  spake  ; 

Again  with  light  and  life  his  glance  is  beaming, 

And  on  his  lips  the  old-time  tones  awake. 

The  high,  proud  head  that  turned  with  noble  scorning, 

From  all  the  ways  where  supple  baseness  trailed— 

The  high,  proud  front  that  brooked  not  craven  warning, 

And,  tide  what  might,  had  never  blanched  or  quailed, — 

The  genial  presence  :  easy  poise  and  gesture  : 

The  trait,  the  look  that  he  alone  could  wear  : 

The  majesty  and  power  that  churchman’s  vesture 
Might  robe,  but  not  conceal — all,  all  are  there. 

No  sword  is  his,  no  martial  pomp  proud  swelling; — 

With  prestige  but  of  peace  his  hands  are  fraught ; — 

A  simple  book,  his  own  apt  emblem,  telling 
His  wonted  sway  was  o’er  the  field  of  thought. 

Yet  was  he  all  a  soldier,  watchful,  peerless, 

As  need  was  in  his  day,  when  wars  were  rife  ; 

And  oft  his  words  out-flashed,  keen,  swift  and  fearless, 

As  sword  of  warrior  in  grim  battle  strife. 


The  prelate’s  dignity,  the  priest’s  compassion, 

The  spell  of  orator,  the  poet’s  charm, 

And  scholar  lore  transcending  modern  fashion, 

And  patriot  impulse  throbbing  high  and  warm, — 

These  were  his  weapons  ;  all  of  proof  and  ready ; 

And,  put  to  test  that  might  make  heroes  pause, 

Their  flawless  temper  still  rung  true  and  steady 
For  God,  his  Country,  and  his  people’s  cause. 

With  keen,  stern  joy,  the  rapture  of  the  battle, 

His  warrior  soul  stormed  on  through  wild  alarms, 

Exulted  in  the  mustering  din  and  brattle, 

And  braved  an  army — aye,  a  world  in  arms. 

Yet  anger  swayed  him  not ;  revenge  he  scouted, 

And  malice,  hatred  and  their  kindred  throng  ; 

With  jocund  smiles  alone  he  charged  and  routed 
The  lines  of  error  and  embattled  wrong. 

He  fought  not  men,  but  systems,  doctrines,  measures, 

That  forged  a  fetter  for  the  limb  or  mind  ; 

He  fought  the  failings,  vices,  passions,  pleasures, 

That  stain,  belittle  or  degrade  mankind. 

And  oft  the  dread  renown  his  prowess  kindled 
Made  foes  resign  the  field  ere  blow  were  sped ; 

At  his  mere  presence  bigot  faction  dwindled, 

Religious  hatred  quenched  her  torch  and  fled. 

Nor  ever,  in  all  knighthood’s  golden  ages, 

Had  gentle  courtesy  wreathed  sturdier  lance, 

Nor  loftier  chivalry  illumed  the  pages 

Where  story  weaves  the  dreams  of  old  romance. 

Faults?  Yes, — his  heart  throbbed  warm  with  pulses  human, 
But  carping  envy’s  self  might  scarce  deplore 
The  faults  that  doubly  vouched  him  staunch  and  true  man, 
And  only  made  men  love  him  all  the  more. 

Motes  in  the  sunshine,  foam-bells  on  the  ocean, 
Cloud-shadows  flitting  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast — 

His  faults  but  marked  the  mighty  play,  the  motion 
Of  a  grand  nature  in  its  grand  unrest. 

Ambition  ?  Yes, — so  great,  so  pure  and  holy, 

Earth’s  grandeur  as  but  dross  it  seemed  to  chide  ; 

He  lived  and  wrought  for  God’s  high  glory  solely  ; 

Man’s  bauble  honors  he  laughed  all  aside. 

A  nature  sternly  earnest,  kindly  tender, 

Where  thoughts  all  gentle  blent  with  thoughts  all  bold  ; 

As  cool  gray  clouds,  just  caught  by  sunrise  splendor, 

Flush  through  with  tints  of  mingled  rose  and  gold. 

Too  great  his  greatness  for  mere  condescending, 

It  lured  you  up  to  his  own  lofty  height ; 

As  with  a  “Sursum  Corda  ”  never  ending, 

Still  on  and  up  the  mountain-tops  invite. 

With  him  you  ranged  the  heights  of  thought  and  feeling, 
Gained  summit-founts  whence  mighty  streams  have  birth. 
Saw  skyward  vistas  gloriously  revealing, 

And,  nearer  heaven,  won  broader  views  of  earth. 

His  country  sent  him — her  Apostle — teaching, 

To  hostile  kings  and  courts  across  the  sea, 

Columbia’s  patriot  Evangel  preaching, 

“The  Union  must  and  shall  forever  be!  ” 

His  voice  was  heeded  ;  in  its  calm  tones  slumbered 
Unwakened  echoes  of  new  battle  roar, 

Of  life-blood  dripping  from  brave  breasts  unnumbered, 

Ere  foreign  foeman  might  insult  our  shore. 

His  firm,  brave  wisdom  of  that  hour  requiting, 

Long  as  our  laurels  bloom  or  roses  blow, 

From  <;//  our  land  shall  grateful  hands,  uniting, 

Twine  brightest  chaplets  to  adorn  his  brow. 
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Long  as  upsoaring  cross  or  chiming  steeple, 

Shall  summon  willing  hearts  to  shrines  of  prayer, 

His  name  as  friend,  guide,  champion  of  his  people, 

With  hallowed  mention  shall  be  cherished  there. 

Long  as  deeds  nobly  done,  words  nobly  spoken, 

Can  manhood’s  cheek  with  manly  pride  suffuse, 

Shall  age  to  age  bequeath,  in  line  unbroken, 

The  deathless  fame  of  great  Archbishop  Hughes. 

ARCHBISHOP  RYAN’S  ORATION. 

“ Most  Reverend  Archbishop ,  Venerable  Brethren  of 
the  Clergy ,  and  Dear  Friends  of  the  Laity  : 

“It  is  an  impulse  of  our  better  and  higher  nature 
to  honor  virtue  and  greatness,  not  only  when  we 
meet  them  in  our  fellow-men  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  but  also  to  perpetuate  such  honor  to  remotest 
posterity.  When  fame  is  founded  not  only  on  the 
achievements  of  genius,  which  is,  after  all,  but  the 
gift  of  Heaven,  but  also  on  man’s  free  and  judicious 
use  of  the  talent  intrusted  to  him,  on  pure,  disinter¬ 
ested  and  exalted  motives  of  action  followed  by 
great  and  permanent  results,  on  the  ‘greatness  of 
goodness,’  then  it  is  the  inheritance  of  the  world, 
and  its  preservation  is  not  only  a  just  tribute  to  the 
men  of  the  past,  but  an  incentive  to  virtuous  exer¬ 
tion  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  To-day 
the  statue  of  such  a  great  man  is  unveiled,  and  under 
circumstances  and  with  environments  which  give 
additional  lustre  to  the  occasion.  On  this  day  fifty 
years  ago  the  illustrious  prelate,  John  Hughes,  then 
Bishop  of  New  York,  opened  this  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests  for  his 
diocese.  It  was  one  of  the  first  great  acts  of  his  epis¬ 
copate.  And  now,  after  half  a  century,  the  devoted 
sons  of  Ignatius  desire  to  celebrate'  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  this  institution  by  having  unveiled  the 
first  public  statue  to  a  man  who,  like  themselves, 
was  ever  found  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army  who 
fought  the  battle  for  the  True  and  the  Good. 

His  successor  in  the  See  of  New  York,  one  who 
inherits  his  fortitude  and  love  for  the  Church,  lifts 
the  veil  and  shows  forth  the  bold  features  and  dig¬ 
nity  and,  when  aroused,  the  just  aggressiveness  of 
the  first  Archbishop  of  New  York.  And  perhaps  I 
may  add,  without  indecorous  presumption,  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  Philadelphia  should  come  to-day  to 
speak  the  eulogy  of  one  who  spent  all  the  days  of 
his  simple  priesthood  in  her  services,  who  won  the 
name  and  fame  which  marked  him  for  his  exalted 
career  while  he  was  still  one  of  her  citizens,  and  who 
retained  until  his  last  breath  the  deepest  affection  for 
the  city  of  his  early  labors  and  triumphs  in  the  cause 
of  God.  I  come  to  represent  the  city  that  placed  the 
first  laurel-wreath  upon  his  head,  that  she  may  also 
place  the  first  upon  his  memorial  statue. 

“And  this  festival — that  of  John  the  Baptist — is 
an  appropriate  one.  The  marked  individuality  and 
fearless  fortitude  of  the  Baptist  were  found  in  his 


illustrious  client,  who,  like  him,  was  destined  to  en¬ 
lighten  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
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of  death  ;  to  direct  their  feet  in  the  way  of  peace  ; 
who  was  ‘no  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  but  a  strong 
pillar  supporting  and  adorning  the  temple  of  our 
God.  The  statue  itself  well  represents  him,  not  only 
in  the  excellent  likeness  and  bearing,  but,  figur¬ 
atively,  in  the  indestructive  material  out  of  which  it 
is  fashioned.  No  admixture  of  disintegrating  clay, 
as  in  the  statue  in  the  vision  of  the  Babylonish  king, 
will  cause  the  destruction  of  this  one  or  of  the  splen¬ 
did  character  it  has  been  moulded  to  perpetuate. 

“  Like  man)-"  other  great  men,  Archbishop  Hughes 
first  graduated  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Born  in 
Catholic,  suffering  Ireland,  in  the  stormy  year  of 
1798,  he  learned  from  the  very  beginning  to  endure 
trials  for  his  faith  and  his  country,  and  he  became, 
thereby,  the  more  attached  to  both.  Ireland  has  been 
remarkable  not  only  for  her  undying  attachment  to 
her  religion,  but  also  for  her  vast  number  of  voca¬ 
tions  to  the  priesthood  and  the  religious  life,  and  at 
a  time,  too,  when  her  religion  was  proscribed  and 
persecuted,  when  to  become  a  priest  was  to  invite 
suffering  and  martyrdom.  It  was  and  is  an  island 
of  vocations.  Cardinal  Manning  remarks  that  at  the 
Vatican  Council  there  were  more  bishops  of  Irish 
birth  or  blood  than  of  any  nationality  under  Heaven. 

“  Always  desiring  the  priesthood,  young  Hughes 
seemed  to  hope  against  hope.  When  he  came,  a 
young  emigrant,  to  this  country  he  still  hoped. 
Working  for  his  daily  bread  as  a  gardener,  he  told 
one  of  his  companions  that  one  day  he  threw  his 
rake  on  the  ground  and,  kneeling  under  a  tree,  ‘  he 
asked  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  make 
him  a  priest  !’  The  All-seeing  Eye  that  beheld  Na¬ 
thaniel  under  the  fig-tree  was  fixed  on  the  young 
gardener  at  that  moment.  He  continued  to  work, 
to  pray,  to  study  and  to  hope.  At  length  he  entered 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  that  fruit¬ 
ful  Mother  of  Bishops  and  distinguished  priests. 
Here,  while  studying,  he  paid  his  way  by  teaching 
the  lay  students.  Thus  we  see  that  he  was  truly  a 
self-made  man.  Such  men  have  great  advantages, 
and  suffer  at  the  same  time  disadvantages  which  they 
never  perhaps  wholly  overcome.  The  necessity  for 
exertion  in  the  beginning  makes  them  all  their  lives 
very  laborious.  If  men  of  strong  character  and 
marked  individuality,  as  Archbishop  Hughes  un¬ 
questionably  was,  they  are  probably  stronger  from 
being  self-made.  Whatever  is  in  them  by  nature  is 
fully  called  out,  and  thus  they  are  better  prepared 
for  the  higher  spiritual  work  to  which  they  may  be 
called.  The  Archbishop  had  the  true  natural  basis 
of  character  on  which  the  noble  supernatural  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  erected.  There  are  some  persons  in 
our  day  who  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
the  natural  virtues  in  character,  and  others,  again, 
who,  in  a  spirit  almost  semi-Pelagian,  attach  too 
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much  importance  to  them.  We  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  the  natural  comes  from  God  as  well  as 
the  supernatural,  and  that  the  natural  virtues  are  in 
some  respects  more  important  than  the  supernatural, 
because  the  latter  depend  on  our  correspondence 
with  the  grace  of  God,  and,  therefore,  may  be  vari¬ 
able,  whereas  what  is,  as  it  were,  inborn  in  us  is  less 
liable  to  mutability.  The  good,  upright,  natural  man 
of  strong  character  is  often  to  be  more  relied  on  than 
a  pious  weak  man.  But  we  must  not,  therefore,  think 
that,  unless  the  strong  natural  man  be  present  on 
whom  to  build  the  supernatural,  the  case  is  hopeless. 
By  no  means  ;  for  some  of  the  greatest  and  holiest 
of  men  who  achieved  mighty  things  in  their  day 
were  naturally  weak  men.  Can  we  imagine  a  weak¬ 
er,  more  cowardly  character  than  that  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  ?  Does  not  God  now,  as  then, 1  select 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong, 
that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  his  sight?’  However, 
though  this  be  true,  the  combination  of  natural 
strength  with  supernatural  grace,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  gives  highest  hope  of  great  achievement. 
Such  was  the  combination  found  in  the  person  of  the 
first  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  hence  his  great 
success.  Providence,  through  the  agency  of  second¬ 
ary,  apparently  accidental  causes,  gradually  prepared 
him  for  his  life-work.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  in  Philadelphia  he  attracted  general  attention, 
though  there  were  some  very  eloquent  orators  in  the 
Church  there.  His  sermon  in  1829,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  is  full  of  beauty  and  oratorical 
power.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  finished  of  his  discourses.  His  controversies  in 
Philadelphia  called  out  the  great  powers  of  intellect 
and  memory  with  which  God  had  blessed  him,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  future  great  battles  he  had  to 
fight  in  New  York.  In  Philadelphia  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  and  seeing  clearly  the  effects 
of  lay  trusteeism  in  the  administration  of  churches, 
and  this  knowledge  was  of  great  advantage  to  him 
when  called  to  grasp  the  crozier  of  New  York.  In¬ 
deed,  his  priestly  life  in  Philadelphia  seemed  a  prov¬ 
idential  novitiate  for  his  episcopal  life  in  the  sister 
city.  In  1837,  the  age  and  infirmity  of  Bishop  Du¬ 
bois  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  assisted 
by  a  coadjutor,  Father  Hughes,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  under  the  bishop  and  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  was  happily  selected. 
Bishop  Dubois  belonged  to  that  noble  band  of  French 
missionaries  who  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
American  Church.  Self-sacrificing  and  apostolic 
men,  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  which  we  are  reaping 
the  fruits.  The  names  of  Dubois,  Brule,  P'laget  and 
Odin  and  Lamy  must  ever  remain  in  benediction  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  annals. 

“They  were  great,  however,  more  particularly  as 
pioneers.  New  York  needed  a  man  of  the  age,  who 


could  battle  successfully  with  the  prominent  men  in 
Church  and  State  who  opposed  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  here.  She  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his 
consecration  she  had  found  him.  Cardinal  McClos- 
key,  who  knew  the  public  feeling  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  an  interested  spectator,  thus  eloquently  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene,  in  his  sermon  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Hughes — on 
7th  January,  1864 : 

“  ‘  It  was,  beloved  brethren — as  many  of  you  may 
remember,  it  was  on  this  day,  the  next  after  the  sol¬ 
emn  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  just  twenty-six  years  ago, 
that  that  same  form  that  is  here  before  us,  motion¬ 
less,  cold  in  death,  stood  up  in  the  sanctuary  and 
before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  nearly,  almost  pre¬ 
cisely,  upon  the  very  spot  where  those  remains  now 
are — for  this  cathedaal  was  not  as  spacious  then  as 
now — stood  up  in  all  the  fulness  of  health  and  vigor, 
in  all  the  freshness  and  maturity  of  great  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  strength  and  power,  and  then 
knelt  before  the  venerable  Bishop  Dubois,  to  become 
a  consecrated  bishop  on  that  day.  The  holy  unc¬ 
tions  were  poured  upon  his  head,  the  hands  of  bishops 
were  imposed,  solemn  prayers  of  the  Church  were 
recited,  the  mitre  was  placed  upon  his  brow,  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  crozier  within  his  hands,  and  he 
rose  up  to  take  his  place  from  henceforth  and  to  the 
end  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I 
well  remember  that  grand  and  imposing  scene,  con¬ 
trasting  so  mournfully  with  that  which  is  now  before 
me.  I  well  remember  how  all  eyes  were  fixed,  how 
all  eyes  were  strained  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  newly 
consecrated  bishop  ;  and  as  they  saw  that  dignified 
and  manly  countenance,  as  they  beheld  those  feat¬ 
ures  beaming  with  the  light  of  intellect,  bearing 
already  upon  them  the  impress  of  that  force  of  char¬ 
acter  which  peculiarly  marked  him  throughout  his 
life,  that  firmness  of  resolution,  that  unalterable  and 
unbending  will,  and  yet  blending  at  the  same  time 
that  great  benignity  and  suavity  of  expression — when 
they  marked  the  quiet  composure  and  self-possession 
of  every  look  and  every  gesture  of  his  whole  gait 
and  demeanor — all  hearts  were  drawn  and  warmed 
toward  him.  Every  pulse  within  that  vast  assembly, 
both  of  clergy  and  laity,  was  quickened  with  a  higher 
sense  of  courage  and  hope.  Every  breast  was  filled 
with  joy,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  and  younger 
might.  Great  expectations,  indeed,  had  already 
been  formed.  We  had  heard  of  him  before.  We 
had  heard  of  him  as  the  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
of  Philadelphia — of  his  great  eloquence  as  a  preach¬ 
er — of  his  powerful  arguments  in  discussion,  in  con¬ 
troversy,  in  debate  ;  and  we  all  looked  forward  with 
joy  and  longing  expectation  to  the  career  upon  which 
he  was  just  now  entering.  Those  hopes  were  not 
disappointed  ;  those  expectations  were  even  more 
than  fully  realized.’ 

“It  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  that  I  should 
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enter  into  the  details  of  the  Archbishop’s  great 
career  in  New  York.  Many  of  you  were  witnesses 
of  it  and  know  it  much  better  than  I  do — his  victory 
over  the  trustee  system,  his  great  fight  on  the  school 
question,  which,  though  only  partly  successful,  did 
immense  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  Catholic  principles  of  education.  Like  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  he  fully  understood  the  value  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  how  the  poison  of  one  false  one  will  show 
itself  sooner  or  later  in  the  body  politic.  He  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  be  right  and  wait  than  compro¬ 
mise  one  iota  of  truth.  He  had  confidence  that  the 
great  American  mind  would  yet  understand  the  val¬ 
ue  of  religious  education  and  acknowledge  that  the 
old  Church  was  right  in  her  position  that  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  thinking  men  of  the  country  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Church  was  right  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  ;  and  perhaps  more  slowly,  but  quite  as 
surely,  will  they  come  to  think  that  she  is  right  on 
the  great  educational  question — the  burning  question 
of  the  day.  By  adherence  to  principle  Archbishop 
H  ughes  stood  forth  as  a  great  statesman,  but  by 
yielding  to  expediency  he  would  have  become  at 
best,  a  successful  politician.  A  great  ecclesiastic, 
with  clearness  of  vision  undimmed  by  selfishness, 
with  the  possession  of  true  principles  and  with  cour¬ 
age  to  act  them  out,  ought  to  be,  like  Thomas  a 
Becket,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  our  own  great  Pon¬ 
tiff,  Leo  XIII.,  and  many  others,  more  likely  to  see 
the  truth  in  great  questions  where  politics  and  mor¬ 
als  are  mixed  up,  than  the  mere  politician  who  looks 
at  these  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency 
alone. 

“Near  the  close  of  a  career  of  great  brilliancy 
and  usefulness,  Archbishop  Hughes  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  his  great 
material  monument — the  new  cathedral  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  is  true  that  it  was  his  able  and  amiable 
successor,  Cardinal  McCloskey — a  man  quite  worthy 
to  be  even  his  successor — who  built  the  great  edifice, 
and  it  shall  be  another  worthy  successor  who  shall 
perfect  and  consecrate  it;  but  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  the  plan  of  the  building,  the  foundation  and 
the  whole  conception  of  the  edifice,  showed  the 
expansive  and  progressive  mind  of  Archbishop 
Hughes. 

“As  regards  the  life  and  character  of  the  great 
prelate  whose  statue  we  inaugurate  to-day,  I  must 
permit  one  to  speak  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did 
and  had  the  power  to  more  eloquently  describe  him. 
I  mean  his  immediate  successor,  Cardinal  McCloskey. 

“  In  the  funeral  oration  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  he  said  : 

“‘In  looking  back  now  upon  that  life  through 
the  softened  and  gentle  lustre  which  death  has  al¬ 
ready  thrown  around  it,  it  seems  to  rise  up — its 
character  appears  to  rise  up,  in  even  colossal  sublim¬ 
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ity  and  grandeur.  All  former  prejudices  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  all  animosities  laid  aside,  all  differences  and 
collisions,  either  of  views  or  feelings  and  opinions, 
all  melt  and  fall  away  in  that  august  and  imposing 
and  venerable  presence.  We  think  only  of  the  great 
prelate  and  the  great  man,  of  his  mighty  deeds,  of 
his  unequalled  services  to  the  Church  ;  we  think  only 
of  the  great  prelate’s  rare  endowments  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  how  fully  and  unreservedly  they  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  it,  there  was  one  trait  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  our  great  Archbishop  most  particularly. 
It  was  his  singular  force,  and  clearness,  and  vigor  of 
intellect,  his  strength  of  will,  and  his  firmness  of  reso¬ 
lution.  He  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  His  heart  was 
full  of  undaunted  courage.  In  the  presence  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  his  energies  only  seemed  to  be 
roused  to  greater  strength  and  higher  exertion.  He 
never  quailed  before  the  presence  of  any  difficulty, 
or  any  danger,  or  any  trial.  Not  that  he  trusted 
wholly  and  solely  on  himself ;  he  trusted  in  his 
cause,  and  he  trusted  in  that  God  to  whose  services 
he  had  pledged  himself  and  devoted  his  entire  being. 
With  these  rare  endowments  of  mind  were  combined 
also  the  gentler  and  more  captivating  qualities  of  the 
heart.  He  was  to  us  all  the  kindest  of  fathers  ;  he 
was  to  us  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  His  heart  was 
full  of  tenderness  for  the  poor  and  for  the  oppressed, 
and  for  the  afflicted  ;  it  was  full,  too,  of  gentle 
warmth  and  sunshine  ;  and  if  there  appeared  at  times 
an  occasional  tinge  of  severity  belongingto  his  char¬ 
acter,  it  was  not  the  natural  temper  of  the  man.  The 
genuine  impulses  and  feelings  of  his  heart  were  all 
impulses  of  kindness  and  of  pity.  He  knew  no  self¬ 
ishness.  He  despised  everything  that  was  mean  and 
little.  He  could  never  stoop  to  any  low  trickery  or 
artifice  in  his  dealings  with  men.  He  was  unselfish 
and  disinterested  in  everything  that  he  undertook 
for  the  cause  of  the  people,  in  every  service  rendered 
either  to  religion  or  to  his  country.  And  we  have 
this  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  there  were  a  man 
who,  in  the  whole  history  and  character  of  his  life, 
impressed  upon  us  the  sense  and  the  conviction  that 
he  had  been  raised  up  by  God,  was  chosen  as  his 
instrument  to  do  an  appointed  work,  and  was 
strengthened  by  his  grace  and  supported  by  his  wis¬ 
dom  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  chosen  and  appointed,  that  man  was 
Archbishop  Hughes.  He  was,  from  the  beginning 
until  the  end,  clearly  and  plainly  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Such  he  felt  himself ;  as  such  he 
lived  ;  as  such  he  died.’ 

“In  looking  back  on  his  character  and  determin¬ 
ing  the  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  in  which  his 
statue  should  stand,  we  naturally  compare  him  with 
other  great  and  prominent  prelates  of  the  American 
Church.  Perhaps  the  three  men  who  shall  stand 
highest  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals  in  the  future  will 
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be  Archbishop  Kenrick  of  Baltimore,  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  England  of 
Charleston.  As  an  ecclesiastic  profoundly  learned 
and  holy,  one  worthy  to  stand  among  the  fathers  of 
the  best  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  Archbishop 
Kenrick  holds  the  first  place.  As  a  great  public 
man,  a  prelate  statesman,  filled  at  once  with  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
country;  Archbishop  Hughes  stands  first. 

“The  great  Bishop  of  Charleston  was  probably 
not  inferior  in  original  talent  to  either  of  the  prelates 
mentioned,  and  as  an  orator  was  superior  to  both, 
but  he  lacked  the  magnificent  opportunity  of  posi¬ 
tion,  such  as  Archbishop  Hughes  possessed,  for  the 
exercise  of  his  great  powers.  He  had  the  vigor  of 
character  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and 
greater  learning,  but  whether  he  would  have  held 
the  helm  with  equal  power  and  prudence  we  can 
never  be  certain.  God  placed  each  one  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  only  He  can  know  perfectly  their  relative 
excellence. 

“And  now  let  us,  before  closing  these  cere¬ 
monies,  learn  an  important  moral  lesson.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  career  of  Archbishop  Hughes  we  behold 
what  great  things  one  man  intensely  in  earnest  can 
do  in  a  lifetime.  Can  we  look  on  such  a  character 
and  career,  and  not  feel  our  hearts  burning  within 
us  to  do  something  in  our  day  and  generation  be¬ 
fore  we  pass  into  ‘  the  house  of  our  eternity  ?’ 

“  It  is  said  that  when  the  lion,  monarch  of  the  for¬ 
est,  has  been  tamed  and  subdued  and  caged,  he 
looks  with  indifference  on  another  lion  just  come 
from  the  wild  freedom  which  he  had  enjoyed.  No 
memory  of  his  early  liberty  seems  to  stir  the  heart 
of  the  enslaved  king  of  the  forest.  Not  so  with  man. 
No  matter  how  selfish  and  little  and  subdued  he  may 
have  become,  only  bring  before  him  the  character  of 
a  great  fellow-man  and  his  heart  is  all  on  fire  to  lib¬ 
erate  himself  from  the  trammels  that  bind  him.  The 
memories  of  early  ambition  and  holy  emulation  come 
back  to  his  awakened  soul,  and  he  desires  to  do 
something  in  his  day  for  God  and  his  fellow-man. 
Who  is  there  among  us  who  cannot  do  more  than  he 
has  done,  or  is  doing  now  ?  Let  us,  then,  pass  up¬ 
ward  from  admiration  to  imitation  of  this  great  priest 
who  in  his  day  achieved  so  much  and  leaves  so 
glorious  an  example  to  posterity. 

“  The  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  mission  which  Archbishop  Hughes  fully  un¬ 
derstood.  In  her  marvellous  unity  of  faith  and  or¬ 
ganization  we  find  the  cohesion  essential  to  the 
unification  of  all  the  discordant  elements  of  nation¬ 
alities  and  races  found  here.  She  met  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  past,  and  christianized  them.  She  has 
a  living,  speaking  authority — a  supreme  court  in 
spirituals — which  is  a  principle  of  unity  and  permits 
no  divisions  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  She  has 
the  absolute  certainty  of  her  faith  which  is  essential 


to  give  strong  motives  for  the  self-sacrifice  necessary 
for  morality.  We  should,  as  Catholics,  be  conscious 
of  these  truths  and  prove  worthy  of  our  name  and 
our  mission.” 

THE  VALEDICTORY. 

The  Valedictory  was  spoken  by  David  Arellano, 
of  Nicaragua,  ex-Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly. 

“  Your  Grace,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Right 
Reverend  Bishops,  Reverend  Provincial,  Reverend 
Fathers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-students : 

“  On  me  has  fallen  the  task  of  bidding  farewell  to 
St.  John’s  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of ’91— a  task  which 
I  have  accepted  with  eagerness  and  reluctance: 
eagernesss,  because  I  fain  would  express,  howso¬ 
ever  inadequately,  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward 
my  Alma  Mater  which  I  have  been  hiving  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  during  the  many  happy  years  spent 
under  the  covert  of  her  wings;  reluctance,  because  I 
am  loath  to  let.  drop  from  my  lips  the  word  of  part¬ 
ing  with  one  whom  I  love  so  much. 

“  At  the  sound  of  it  well  up  in  my  memory  a 
thousand  clinging  recollections  of  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  even  as  at  the  stroke  of  the  Angelus  bell 
are  startled  in  the  belfry  tower  the  myriad  doves 
that  nestle  there.  Never  as  now  have  I  felt  it  so 
hard  to  uproot  my  heart  from  the  vernal  fields  of 
boyhood;  never  as  now  has  courage  so  failed  me  to 
pass  from  the  tranquility  and  peace  of  Alma  Mater’s 
pale  into  the  tumult  and  strife  of  the  outer  world; 
never  has  my  love  of  her  risen  so  strong  within  me 
as  now,  when  our  parting  has  arrived  on  her  fiftieth 
birthday. 

“A  day,  checkered  with  rejoicing  and  regret  for 
me;  but  solemnized  with  all  the  pomp,  pride  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  befitting  such  a  glorious  occasion:  with 
Pontifical  High  Mass  under  the  blue  canopy  of  the 
summer  sky:  with  loud  thanksgiving  amid  salvos  of 
artillery  from  the  serried  ranks  of  her  own  boy- 
knights;  and  with  monument  unveiled  to  him  who 
stood  sponsor  at  her  christening,  to  her  illustrious 
Founder,  to  a  great  prince  of  the  King  of  Kings,  quern 
honoris  causa  nomino,  to  Archbishop  Hughes  of 
revered  and  beloved  memory. 

“  To-day  these  ancient  walls  and  immemorial  elms 
echo  exultant  music,  words  of  triumphal  eloquence 
and  jubilant  murmur  from  her  many  sons  and  friends 
gathered  to  greet  and  pledge  her.  But  what  of  her 
cherished  dead  ?  Surely  they  have  not  lost,  but 
rather  transfigured  and  intensified  their  human  sym¬ 
pathies  toward  her  for  whom  they  wrought  with 
heart  and  head  in  the  flesh.  Surely  they  share  her 
triumph  and  her  pride  in  the  rich  harvest  of  the 
past ;  and, 

‘With  other,  larger  eyes  than  Ola's,’ 
see  in  it,  redundant  as  it  is,  but  the  earnest  of  a 
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brighter  era  with  an  ampler  dispensation.  For  to¬ 
day  she  stands  but  at  the  foot  of  heights  of  after¬ 
glory  loftier  than  we  shall  live  to  see  her  attain,  in 
her  heavenward  assumptions,  to  tower  in  pride  of 
place.  Nay,  all  the  poetry  she  hears  to-day  is  but 
the  invocation  of  her  great  epic,  to  be  sung  by  other 
lips  than  ours  far  on  in  her  golden  age,  when  she 
shall  have  become  a  Bologna  of  the  New  World — 

‘  Matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior  ’■ — 

numbering  her  tens  of  thousands,  as  the  queen  of 
Catholic  universities  in  the  Old  World  numbered 
her  thousands.  Yea,  for  the  future  let  her  have  no 
fears  ;  but,  like  her  own  sainted  namesake,  let  her 
repose  in  perfect  love  and  confidence,  her  head  on 
the  Divine  Heart — the  Heart  after  which  it  is  her 
missioned  task  to  model  those  of  her  children — a 
task  at  which  may  she  long  continue,  throned  on 
her  hill  of  roses,  surrounded  and  attended  by  her 
heavenly  handmaidens,  muses  of  Calvary,  the  more 
than  peers  of  the  Parnassian  choir. 

“  But  now,  farewell  !  kind  and  devoted  instructors, 
who  have  taught  us  to  winnow  the  precious  pearls 
of  eternal  truth  from  the  pretty  shells  of  ephemeral 
error  ;  and  more  than  this,  who  have  taught  us  hab¬ 
its  of  virtue  which,  in  the  after-shocks  with  the 
world,  will  be  to  our  hearts  what  the  tendrils  of  the 
eglantine  are  to  the  thunder-stricken  oak  ;  who,  in 
a  word,  have  imparted  to  us  that  which  cannot  be 
repaid  with  valued  metal  of  the  earth,  earthy,  because 

‘Gold  and  pearl  are  common  things 

That  are  met  at  every  turn ; 

But  pure  lips  where  wisdom  clings 

Are  a  rare  and  priceless  urn!’ 

Farewell ! 

“Classmates,  whose  merits  I  have  overlooked  in 
the  heat  of  emulation,  as  a  runner  in  the  spurt  of  the 
race,  rapt  in  himself  and  toward  his  goal,  recks  not 
of  his  rivals  pressing  around  him  ;  with  whom  I 
have  drunk  at  one  fountain  of  learning,  and  whom  I 
may  never  again  meet  in  this  life,  or  only  as  ships 
hail  each  other  at  sea  in  passing  on  their  several 
ways  ;  but  with  whom  I  shall  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  the  love  we  shall  bear  our  Alma  Mater,  since, 
when  we  pass  from  the  ranks  of  her  students  into 
those  of  her  alumni,  we  do  not  cease  to  be  her  sons, 
nor  does  she  forfeit  her  claim  upon  us  to  be  honored 
and  aided  at  her  need  ;  while  she,  in  return  for  our 
return  of  love,  shall  point  at  us  the  finger  of  honest 
pride  and  just  exultation,  saying:  ‘These  are  my 
jewels  !’  farewell. 

“Farewell!  O  hill  of  roses,  O  my  Parnassus, 
where  life  was  filled  with  an  air  of  music,  at  whose 
every  rhythmic  stir  my  quick  spirit  palpitated  re¬ 
sponsively  ;  and  where  our  few  little  cares  disturbed 
not  the  genial  current  of  the  soul  any  more  than  pebbles 
disturb  the  flow  of  the  vernal  rills  ;  for  me,  alas  !  thy 
boyish  charms  must  vanish  before  the  ripening  reason 
like  morning  dews  before  the  summer  sun  ;  thy  boy¬ 


ish  songs  must  faint  before  the  world’s  acclaim  like 
pastoral  pipings  before  the  clarion  of  war ;  and  I 
must  sign  with  my  tears  the  Catholic  philosopher’s 
stern,  wise  words  :  ‘  We  must  unlearn  the  world’s 
poetry,  and  attain  to  its  prose  !’ 

“Farewell!  O  my  Tabor,  where,  when  one  of 
those  happy  little  ones  whom  the  gentle  Saviour 
asked  to  be  suffered  to  come  unto  him,  I  have  felt 
an  unadulterated  joy  ;  a  joy  which,  should  it  revisit 
my  heart  as  I  wend  down  the  vale  of  after-years,  I 
will  own  as  we  own  an  old-time  friend  who,  pressing 
an  unexpected  hand  on  the  shoulder,  looks  us  ap¬ 
pealingly  in  the  face,  and  asks,  Do  you  not  know 
me  ? 

“Farewell!  O  paradise  of  my  boyhood,  guarded 
by  phalanxed  angel  wings  !  Once  more,  my  Alma 
Mater,  revered  professors,  and  dear  fellow-students, 
farewell !” 

THE  BANQUET. 

After  the  exercises  on  the  lawn  a  dinner  was 
given  by  the  Alumni  Executive  Committee  to  in¬ 
vited  guests  and  donors  of  the  Hughes  statue,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  in  number.  The  company 
comprised  ecclesiastical  and  lay  citizens  well  known 
in  this  community  and  throughout  the  country.  A 
grand  array  of  priests  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese 
were  there  ;  sons  of  St.  John’s,  high  in  judicial,  finan¬ 
cial,  professional  and  business  circles,  were  seated 
around  the  hospitable  board.  The  company  was 
typical  of  Catholic  patriotism,  intellect,  devotion  and 
distinction.  The  dinner  was  good  ;  the  toasts  were 
admirable  ;  the  speeches  were  eloquent,  and  all 
went  gloriously. 

As  a  full  report  was  not  taken  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  Alumni  banquet,  we  can  subjoin  only  a 
brief  resume  of  the  same. 

The  first  toast  was  “Our  Holy  Father.” 

“A  venerable  aspect ! 

Age  sits  with  decent  grace  upon  his  visage, 

And  worthily  becomes  his  silver  locks. 

He  wears  the  marks  of  many  years  well  spent, 

Of  virtue,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experience.” 

Rev.  Father  Scully,  President  of  the  College,  in¬ 
troduced  it,  saying  : 

“The  first  toast  I  propose  is  the  health  of  one 
who  is  to  us  Catholics  the  first  man  in  the  world, 
the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  Our  Holy 
Father  the  Pope.  We  who  are  connected  with 
Catholic  colleges  know  how  much  he  has  done  for 
education.  The  magnificent  stand  he  has  taken  on 
all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  the  leadership  he 
has  assumed  in  the  field  of  thought,  are  to  outsiders 
a  revelation,  but  to  Catholics  are  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  call  upon  one  to  respond  to  it  who  is 
very  near  and  very  dear  to  the  Holy  Father,  His 
Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan.” 

His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  was  received  with  a 
storm  of  applause.  He  made  a  pleasant  reference  to 
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the  assembled  ecclesiastics  around  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  conducted  by  the  devoted  Jesuits. 

“This  was  an  anniversary  which  called  back  the 
mind  to  the  great  work  of  Archbishop  Hughes. 
The  present  Holy  Father,  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Perugia,  held  great  affection  for  Archbishop 
Hughes. 

“Cardinal  Pecci  always  told  visitors  to  see  the 
great  Archbishop  of  New  York  on  their  return  and 
give  him  his  cordial  greetings. 

“Bishop  Hughes  was  a  type  of  old  World  cult¬ 
ure,  with  a  great  natural  genius. 

“The  Holy  Father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
product  of  Jesuit  colleges  ;  he  was  himself  a  student 
of  the  Jesuits.  When  he  was  a  humble  Churchman 
the  Italians  tried  to  browbeat  him  as  they  recently 
tried  to  browbeat  Mr.  Blaine.  (Applause  and  laugh¬ 
ter.)  He  was  a  diplomat,  very  wise  and  courtly  ; 
he  was  a  pious  Churchman  as  humble  as  St.  Aloy- 
sius.  He  performed  great  works  previous  to  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

“It  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  fit  means  to  the 
end.  Pope  Leo  found  the  Papacy  fallen  low ;  in 
these  ten  years  he  has  raised  up  the  moral  power  of 
the  Papacy  to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  ever  raised  it. 

“Bismarck  said  peace  was  not  possible  between 
Germany  and  Rome,  but  Pope  Leo  has  brought  it 
about,  and  Bismarck  himself  asked  him  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

“  Another  work  was  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
Encyclical,  which  showed  the  value  and  necessity  of 
Catholic  teaching  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
He  has  shown  his  sympathy  for  the  working  people, 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  shows  how  peace 
may  be  brought  about  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  second  toast  was  “Our  Country.” 

“  Who  would  not  bleed  with  transports  for  his  country, 

Tear  every  tender  passion  from  his  heart 
And  greatly  die  to  make  a  people  happy  ?” 

Father  Scully,  in  proposing  it,  said,  “that  second 
only  to  God  in  our  love  was  our  country.  The  charge 
that  Catholics  are  unpatriotic  has  been  made,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  every  battle-field  has  been  dyed 
with  Catholic  blood,  and  the  other  fact  that,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories  opposing  Washington  were  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  of  every  Protestant  Church,  but 
no  historian  has  ever  been  able  to  show  that  there 
was  a  Catholic  there.”  (Applause.) 

Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  an  alumnus  of  St.  John’s, 
made  a  brilliant  response.  “Here  in  New  York,”  he 
said,  “Catholicity  has  set  its  diadem  and  has  won  its 
tiara  through  the  virtues  and  holy  influence  of  its 
venerated  hierarchy  and  faithful  and  patriotic  clergy 
and  people.”  The  speech  was  well  cheered. 

The  third  toast  was  “  Our  Alma  Mater.” 

“  A  fit  abode  wherein  appeared  enshrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality.” 


In  proposing  this  toast  Father  Scully  remarked 
that  every  Jesuit  followed  with  interest  and  affection 
the  career  of  every  one  of  their  students.  He  said 
that  St.  John’s  College  had  given  to  the  Church  one 
hundred  and  eighty  secular  priests  and  fifty  Jesuits. 
This  was  a  noble  half-century’s  record. 

Mr.  Peter  Hendricks  responded  in  eloquent  terms. 
In  speaking  of  Alma  Mater,  he  said  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  narrating  our  petty  griefs  and  joys  to  the  good 
mother  at  home.  The  Alma  Mater,  the  good  mother, 
shared  in  our  sorrows  and  joys.  Following  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  good  mother,  every  son  and  every 
daughter  held  up  each  other’s  arms,  and  so  should 
the  children  of  St.  John’s.  If  they  followed  the  pre¬ 
cepts  laid  down  in  their  halls,  though  they  might  be¬ 
times  lapse,  they  carried  in  their  hearts  the  remedy 
that  would  bring  them  back  from  their  wanderings 
— to  die  at  last  true  sons  of  their  Alma  Mater.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  It  is  our  duty  to  hold  up  her  arms;  it  is  our 
pride  to  increase  her  influence  and  her  opportunities 
of  doing  good.  In  every  walk  of  life  the  name  and 
interests  of  St.  John’s  should  ever  be  among  us  a  bond 
of  unity.  Our  motto  should  be,  “  Help  each  other.” 
(Applause.) 

The  fourth  toast  was  “Our  Sister  Universities 
and  Colleges.” 

“  Sparkling  as  stars  in  frosty  winter’s  night.” 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Keane,  who  was  to  have 
spoken,  was  detained  by  illness.  Congressman  Fel¬ 
lows  was  called  on,  and  responded  in  his  wonted 
eloquent  way.  It  is  our  greatest  regret  that  this 
speech  was  not  written  and  left  with  us  for  publica¬ 
tion.  There  were  certainly  many  very  powerful 
parts  in  it,  and  it  was  universally  praised. 

The  fifth  toast  was  “  Our  Alumni,  Living  and 
Dead.” 

“  In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 
Upon  the  days  gone  by — to  act  in  thought 
Past  seasons  o’er,  and  be  again  a  child.” 

Dean  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  LL.D.,  Class  of  ’67,  re¬ 
sponded.  He  referred  to  the  careers  of  those  who 
had  been  educated  by  St.  John’s  during  her  fifty 
years  of  work.  “Year  by  year,”  he  said,  “living 
fruits  of  her  culture  have  been  sent  forth  for  half  a 
century.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  feel  proud  of  that 
long  roll  of  men  who  have  borne  her  teachings  and 
her  name  proudly  in  every  walk  of  life.  Our  Alma 
Mater  has  done  her  work  well;  and  if  there  has  been 
failure  in  any  place  hers  has  not  been  the  fault. 
Whatever  good  or  great  things  have  been  done  by 
her  sons  they  owe  to  the  high  models  and  splendid 
training  they  received  within  her  walls.  Who  were 
found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Union  Army  ?  The 
graduates  of  St.  John’s.  In  the  legal  profession  she 
is  well  represented  by  a  Marrin;  on  the  bench,  by  a 
Morg  an  J.  O'Brien.  Bright  names  she  has  given  to 
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the  world  in  every  branch  of  civilization.  I  might 
pass  over  the  profession  to  which  I  belong,  but  I 
may  mention  that  St.  John’s  first  graduate  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the  saintly  Rosecrans.” 


THREE  LETTERS  OF  INTEREST. 

LETTER  from  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham: 

“FlESOLE,  24  July,  1891. 

“  Rev.  and  Dear  Father  in  Christ,  P.C.: 

“  I  am  very  grateful  to  your  Reverence  for  the 
History  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  which 
lately  reached  me.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  work  that  will  prove  interesting  and 
instructive  to  many,  but  especially  so  to  us.  It 
serves  to  remind  us  of  our  early  Fathers — those 
men  of  renown — to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  whose 
deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  a  powerful 
example  to  us,  and  to  whose  unwearied  labors  we 
enjoy  the  rich  inheritance  that  is  ours  to-day. 

“  I  congratulate  your  Reverence  and  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  very  successful  celebration  of  the 
fifty  years’  jubilee  of  the  College,  and  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  recognize,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
many  friends  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  a 
sign  that  the  Society’s  efforts  to  educate  youth  are 
appreciated  and  have  been  productive  of  real  and 
permanent  good. 

“  May  God  bless  you  !  my  dear  Father,  and  your 
community,  and  reward  you  all  abundantly  for  the 
labors  undertaken  for  His  greater  glory. 

“I  commend  myself  most  earnestly  to  the  Holy 
Sacrifices  and  prayers  of  your  Reverence. 

“Your  devoted  servant,  in  Christ, 

“A.  Mar.  Anderledy,  S.J. 
“Rev.  John  Scully,  S.J., 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  New  York, 

U.  S.  America.” 


he  decided  to  make  the  effort ;  and  I  went  with  him 
to  be  at  hand  should  his  strength  fail  him  as,  alas  ! 
it  often  does  since  his  illness.  We  reached  the  Col¬ 
lege  about  one  o’clock,  and  ■watched  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  the  cadets  ;  but  Mr.  Kelly  felt  that  he 
should  reserve  himself  for  later  events,  so  we  returned 
to  the  front  lawn,  where  we  found  seats  under  the 
elms,  cool  and  restful.  There  leaving  Mr.  Kelly,  I 
entered  the  College  and  meeting  the  Brother  Porter 
I  gave  him  Mr.  Kelly’s  card,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  given  to  you  when  the  parade  was  over,  and 
to  say  that  your  letter  was  irresistible  and  he  had 
come. 

“  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  we  had  to  leave, 
I  was  unable  to  thank  you  and  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciated  all  that  had  been  done  to  revive  the 
respect  and  admiration — which  had  nigh  become  a 
dim  tradition — for  one  who  had  labored  with  heart 
and  head  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  grand  work 
so  ably  carried  on  by  those  who  took  up  the  burden 
when  he  could  no  longer  carry  it,  or,  rather,  who 
shared  it  with  him  for  many  years  before  he  was 
called  away. 

“I  would  not  have  recognized  the  St.  John’s  of 
to-day  had  I  not  been  always  interested  in  all  its 
improvements,  always  hearing  with  pleasure  of  its 
wonderful  success  and  great  popularity.  Some 
other  time  when  there  is  not  such  a  crowd  and  I 
am  not  so  embarrassed  by  the  grandeur  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings,  I  want  to  see  St.  John’s  again. 

“I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Kelly  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  his  most  delightful 
afternoon,  except  being  tired.  A  good  night’s  rest 
restored  him  to  himself,  and  he  said  this  morning  at 
breakfast  ‘he  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any¬ 
thing.’  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  whole 
affair.  And  for  the  great  pleasure  we  are  both  in¬ 
debted  to  your  kindness  in  remembering  us  when 
you  must  have  been  more  than  busy. 

“With  kind  and  grateful  regards, 

I  am,  Rev.  P'ather, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Hughes  Kelly.” 


One  of  our  most  distinguished  guests  at  the 
Jubilee  celebration  was  Mrs.  Eugene  Kelly,  the 
niece  of  Archbishop  Hughes.  This  excellent  lady 
held  a  position  of  honor  upon  the  platform,  and  we 
may  judge  of  her  just  appreciation  of  the  many 
words  of  praise  spoken  about  her  venerable  uncle 
from  the  following  letter  which  she  sent,  the  day 
after  commencement,  to  the  Rev.  Fr.  Scully,  S.  J. 

“South  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  25th,  1891. 
“Rev.  and  dear  Father  Scully: 

“Your  very  kind  letter  reached  me  on  Tuesday 
morning.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kelly  had  not  the  faint¬ 
est  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  to  Fordham  for 
the  great  day  ;  but  finding  Wednesday  morning  cool 


Rev.  Henry  Duranquet,  S.  J.,  whom  the  oldest 
of  St.  John's  sons  will  remember  as  a  professor  here 
in  the  forties,  in  expressing  his  inability  to  attend 
the  Jubilee,  wrote  as  follows  : 

J.  M.  J.  Woodstock  College,  June  16,  1891. 

“Rev.  J.  Scully,  S.  J., 

President  of  St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  C. 

“Rev.  Dear  Father,  P.  C.: 

“If  my  condition  had  allowed  me,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  invitation.  After  having  spent  ten  years  ia 
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Louisiana,  at  Grand  Coteau,  I  arrived  at  Fordham 
in  February,  1847.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  else 
living  who  belonged  then  to  the  Faculty  of  Ford¬ 
ham  College.  Some  of  my  pupils  will  take  part  in 
your  celebration,  although  I  am  afraid  that  not 
many  of  those  whom  I  taught  at  Fordham  are  still 
living.  However,  the  names  of  two  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  come  to  my  mind.  I 
mean  the  Very  Rev.  James  Hughes,  V.  G.  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  Rev.  Father  Merrick.  Pray  present  them 
my  best  respects.  Several  old  friends  will,  I  know, 
remember  me.  May  God  bless  them  all ! 

“For  some  time  I  used  to  go  from  Fordham  to 
St.  Patrick’s,  in  Mulberry  Street,  to  help  there,  on 
Saturday  evening ;  and  several  times  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  who  was  living  there,  gave  me  messages 
for  Fr.  Thebaud.  Among  others,  when  one  Mr. 
Devlin,  who,  I  think,  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Catholic  member  of  the  Legislature,  offered  his 
Grace  to  move  for  the  incorporation  of  St.  John’s, 
the  Archbishop  commissioned  me  to  tell  Fr.  The¬ 
baud,  and  to  say  to  him  that  it  was  his  (the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s)  advice,  that  the  time  had  come,  and  that 
the  proposition  should  be  taken  up. 

“You  will  have  in  Fr.  Daubresse  a  worthy  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  good  old  times.  ...  I  would 
beg  of  Your  Reverence  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
sending  a  separate  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  most  grateful  for  all  those  kind 
remembrances  of  me. 

Rae  Vae, 

Infirmus  in  Xto  Servus, 

Father  H.  Duranquet,  S.J. 

“  P.S. — Fr.  Pottgeiser,  who  is  now  in  Buffalo,  was 
one  of  the  refugees  of ’48,  and  taught  in  Fordham  in 
’49.  Dr.  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  was  one  of  his  bright¬ 
est  pupils.” 


FR.  JOU  I  N’S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

AD  REV.  T.  LUD.  JOU1N,  S.  J. 

“ANNOS  QUINQUAGINTA  JESUITAM.” 

Vir  hisce  terris  vincat  ut  inferos 
Miles  statutus,  se  strenue  gerit, 

Erroris  aerati  cohortes 

Cordis  ab  arce  sui  repellens. 

Prolis  scelestae  millia  corpora 
Concidit,  undans  sanguine  semitam; 
Incedit  et  late  per  agros 
Pondera  vasta  gigantum  acervat. 

Guam  fortis  heros,  quam  validie  manus, 
belli  tumultus  temnere  et  aspera  ! 

Ceu  pulsa  ad  extremum  leaena, 

Quo  moritura  probre  subacta, 

Eirmat  periclum  cedere  nescium. 

Ingens  juvamen  dant  monitus  ducis, 
Frenantque  festinos  furores, 
l’roelia  polliciti  secunda. 


I’acis  corollis  tempora  spiritus 
Constans  coronat — Lustra  tibi  decern, 
Sudoris  et  luctus  peracta, 

Eliciunt  strepitum  beatis — 

Soles  caduci  jam  spatii  ultimi 
Visum  stupendum  conspiciunt  procul: 
Plagisque  perpulchram  senectam, 

Et  cupide  pretium  petentem. 

Nos  nunc  videmus,  tuque,  pius  Pater, 
Librare  pennas  ccelicolas  citos, 

Ex  sede  descendunt  Olympi, 
Floribus  ut  cumulent  labores. 


On  Thursday,  August  20th,  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Fordham,  the  Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  priests  in  the  United  States, 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Father  Jouin  was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1818.  His  parents  were  Protestant,  and  he 
himself  was  brought  up  in  their  religion  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  when,  while  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  an  estate  in  Prussian  Poland,  he 
renounced  Calvanism  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  One  year  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Posen  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
study  for  the  priesthood. 

At  Rome,  attracted  by  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  sought  admission  to  their  ranks,  and 
was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  Very 
Rev.  Father  General  Roothaan.  After  his  course  of 
philosophy  at  the  Collegium  Romanum ,  Fr.  Jouin 
taught  mathematics  at  the  College  of  Reggio  in 
Italy,  whence,  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he 
was  banished,  together  with  all  foreign-born  Jesu¬ 
its.  Before  leaving  Reggio,  however,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  priesthood,  a  dignity  which,  though 
usually  granted  to  members  of  the  Jesuit  order 
only  after  long  years  of  study,  was,  nevertheless, 
conferred  upon  Fr.  Jouin  at  an  earlier  period,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  consideration  of  his  marked  ability  as  a 
philosopher,  and  the  rapid  progress  he  was  already 
making  in  the  private  study  of  theology.  After  his 
ordination  he  proceeded  to  England  and  sailed 
thence  for  New  York.  He  was  immediately  as¬ 
signed  to  do  duty  in  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  West  16th  Street,  where  he  labored  for  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  Fr.  Jouin  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  of  which, 
having  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  be¬ 
came  Vice-President  in  1856  and  retained  that  po¬ 
sition  until  1858.  At  the  same  college  he  after¬ 
wards  received  an  appointment  to  teach  dogmatic 
theology,  which  he  did  with  marked  success  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
has  been  mainly  devoted  to  lecturing  on  philosophy 
in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal;  St.  Francis  Xa¬ 
vier’s,  New  York,  and  St.  John’s,  Fordham.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  gathered  the  materials  of  his 
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valued  works  on  Ethics,  Metaphysics  and  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Religion,  all  of  which  have  passed  through 
four  editions  and  are  at  present  text-books  in  many 
leading  Catholic  colleges.  For  over  thirty  years 
has  Fr.  Jouin  been  connected  with  St.  John's  Col¬ 
lege,  Fordham,  and  during  that  time  his  labors  as 
director  of  the  diocesan  Casus  Conscientice,  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  and  author,  have  endeared  the 
genial  gentleman  to  thousands,  and  proved  him  a 
bright  ornament  of  the  learned  Society  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 


Man  is  God’s  loyal  soldier,  set  on  earth  to  fight  and  win, 

And  he  battles  best  who  throttles  each  hell-imp  of  sin. 

Who  keeps  the  fortress  of  his  heart  close  sealed  to  thoughts  of 
shame, 

Sallies  forth  with  shield  of  faith  and  sword  of  Heaven-lit  flame, 
To  hew  adown  the  hundred  heads  of  monster  error’s  child, 
Strewing  thick  his  gory  path  with  dead  on  dying  piled. 

How  stout  must  be  the  hero’s  heart,  how  strong  the  hero’s  arm  ! 
Bold  to  very  rashness,  deaf  to  hideous  war’s  alarm. 

Like  lion  drave  to  where  success  is  life  and  death  defeat, 

Bravery  freshens  worn  forces  and  he  scorns  retreat. 

Afield  his  captain’s  orders  serve  as  safeguards  to  his  might, 
Check  impetuous  folly,  so  assure  to  him  the  fight. 

The  soldier’s  arms  are  courage  and  obedience  is  his  mail; 

Whoso  trusts  to  headlong  fury,  trusts  to  what  must  fail. 

Sweet  patience  crowns  observant  brows  with  slumb’ring  peace’s 
wreaths, 

Hides  in  eyes  of  much  crossed  mortals  calm  that  Heaven  breathes. 
But  fifty  years  of  sorrowing  strife  with  worser  self  and  hell, 
Numbers  weave  as  soft  as  leaders  of  choired  seraphs  tell. 

For  victory,  boon  of  them  that  wait,  is  sure,  though  slow  her 
wings. 

Time  and  trouble  little  weigh  ’gainst  solace  sweet  she  brings. 
Life’s  sinking  sun  sets  on  a  scene,  whose  tints  the  world  but 
dreams, 

Sombre  beauty  touched  with  light  poured  softly  round  hope- 
beams. 

Old  age  with  battle-scars  and  youth  with  features  yet  unbrown, 
Hand  in  hand  a-sitting  eager  for  the  low-hung  crown. 

Good  Father,  we,  the  children;  thou,  the  veteran  wounded,  worn; 
And  we  see  the  Angels  hovering  o’er,  thy  brows  to  orn. 


A  letter  from  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin,  concerning  our 
Alumnus  of  forensic  fame ,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Minahan, 
A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
30  W.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

“Mr.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  S.J. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Smith,  P.C.: 

“You  wish  a  word  from  me  about  T.  B.  Mina¬ 
han,  Fsq.,  foriperly  a  Fordham  boy  and  now,  with 
some  years  of  distinction  as  a  lawyer  as  a  guarantee, 
the  Independent  Candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District  of  Omaha.  ‘Tom,’ as  we  called 
him,  was  among  our  cleverest  students.  He  ranked 
very  high  as  a  speaker.  Forensically,  we  have  to 
put  him  with  the  O’Briens,  the  Myers  and  the  Hen¬ 
dricks,  all  of  whom  were  cynosures  as  elocutionists. 
On  your  stage — now,  alas  !  no  more — on  your  stage 
that  was,  I  should  say — he  invariably  impressed  the 


audience  as  being  very  gifted  histrionically.  He 
compelled  tears  as  easily  as  laughter,  and  both 
abundantly.  He  made  a  great  ‘hit’  in  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  play,  in  ’74.  The  house  was  packed,  and  as  the 
crowd  departed,  comments  of  the  most  flattering 
kind  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  promise  of  his 
college  days  he  has  plentifully  realized.  We  knew 
that  we  would  hear  of  him  and  we  have  heard. 
Hon.  J.  Shea,  well  known  in  the  political  circles  of 
New  York,  was  a  classmate  of  Tom’s  and  a  chum 
too.  They  are  both  on  the  road  to  higher  honors. 
We  wish  Tom  success  in  this  latest  venture  of  his. 
I  am  sorry  we  have  no  vote  in  Nebraska. 

“With  best  wishes  to  Rev.  Father  Rector  and 
yourself,  I  am,  in  haste, 

“Yours,  in  Christ, 

“ P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.” 


MONO  the  idences  of  friendship 

to  St.  John’s  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Golden  Jubilee  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
in  granting  to  Rev.  Father  Rector,  at  his  request, 
the  use  of  a  special  drawing-room  car  and  free 
transit  over  their  road  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  and  return,  for  all  Jubile  guests  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  South.  The  matter  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  Faculty,  who  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Philadelphia  and  plainly  stated  his  claims 
to  Mr.  George  R.  Boyd,  Assistant  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Company.  It  took  only  a  very  few  minutes 
for  this  courteous  gentleman  to  arrange  the  details 
with  his  chief,  and  have  a  favorable  answer  re¬ 
turned,  offering  every  facility  asked  for.  Of  course, 
as  about  two-thirds  of  the  Fordham  students 
live  south  or  west  of  the  Hudson,  we  are  not  far 
from  the  truth  when  we  claim  that  the  Penn.  R.R. 
collects  between  1,200  and  1,500  fares  every  year 
from  visitors  to  St.  John's.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  we  expected  some  such  kind¬ 
ness  as  the  company  bestowed.  But  the  manner  of 
the  bestowal  was  the  charm  of  the  occasion,  and  for 
this,  peculiar  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr. 
Moore  of  the  Passenger  Agent’s  Department  in 
Philadelphia. 


We  have  to  record  with  regret  the  departure 
from  P'ordham  of  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin,  S.J.  He  took 
leave  of  us  on  Monday,  August  3d,  for  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  N.  Y.  C.,  where  he  now  holds  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  and  the  Chair  of  Ethics  and 
Natural  Law.  We  learn,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  subject,  in  the  main,  of  Fr.  Halpin’s  lectures  to 
the  Class  of  Ethics  will  be  the  Encyclical  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  on  the  Condition  of  Labor.  Fr.  Halpin’s 
successor  as  Prefect  of  Studies  at  Fordham  is  the 
Rev.  James  Fagan,  S.J. 
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out  some  congratulatory  words  to  each  and  every 
boy  who  has  the  happiness  to  be  among  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  350  that  now  throng  the  class-rooms, 
study  halls  and  other  departments  of  Fordham  Col¬ 
lege.  But  our  indulgent  spirits  are  prodded  on  to 
other  work;  and  so,  with  a  quick  step,  and  anxious 
heart  we  enter  the  Sanctum,  make  the  profoundest 
of  bows,  and  preparatory  to  beginning  our  labors, 
brush  away  the  dust  begotten  during  a  two  months’ 
desolation.  Around  are  signs  of  him,  who  so  fit¬ 
tingly  presided  last  year,  and,  most  agreeable  signs 
of  all,  his  picture  and  a  copy  of  his  “  College  Poems.” 
And  the  thought  comes:  May  the  achievements  of 
former  years  be  repeated  in  the  present,  may  the 
new  board  of  editors  be  as  successful  as  the  last, 
and  may  our  students,  subscribers  and  readers  wel¬ 
come  with  their  old-time  zest  The  FORDHAM 
Monthly  for  ’91-92. 


BOARD  OF  EDITORS 


’92  . — Thomas  S.  Reilly,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Timothy  J.  Murray,  Exchanges. 
James  P.  McNally,  Battalion  News. 


’93.— J-  Howlin  Farley, 

John  E.  Kelly, 

’94.  — Thomas  J.  Cummins,' 
Daniel  J.  Buckley, 
'95.— James  T.  Fisher. 

W.  T.  Richardson  Gibson, 
Banks  Moore. 
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•  Associate  Editors. 
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’96  . — Wm.  H.  Donovan,  Business  Manager. 


OCTOBER,  1 89 1. 


“  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crowned, 

And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes.” 

NCE  again  a  class  has  been  graduated,  and 
again  another  class  has  returned  to  bring 
their  studies  at  college  to  a  happy  com¬ 
pletion,  and  to  camp  off  the  perennial 
parchment.  Enough  of  farewells  have  been  said  to 
those  who  have  left  us  to  furnish  them  with  matter 
to  keep  up  the  tender  exercise  of  memory  in  their 
voyages  from  place  to  place  across  the  wide  plain 
of  the  world;  and  we  now  turn  to  greet  with  a  hearty 
welcome  the  new  ones  who  have  come  to  put  on 
the  harness  that  the  old  wore  so  bravely,  and  through 
the  hurrying  seasons  of  another  year  to  be  “Tuscans 
once  more  in  blessed  Tuscany.” 

It  might  be  becoming  here  to  say  something 
about  “  the  old  order  changing  and  giving  place  to 
the  new,”  but  we  would  rather  refrain,  though  the 
editorial  pen  would  fain  halt  for  a  moment  to  mete 


The  late  Jubilee  was  a  fitting  celebration  of  fifty 
years  of  success.  Fordham  certainly  did  herself 
rich  credit;  aye,  and  her  sons  too.  The  distinguished 
Alumni,  the  prominent  people  present,  with  the  sig¬ 
nificant  and  impressive  appearance  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  lent  but  an  additional  lustre  to  the  proud  posi¬ 
tion  which  Fordham  has  won  and  holds  in  the 
educational  world.  And  the  cadets  ?  Never  did 
they  show  their  martial  training  to  a  better  advan¬ 
tage.  In  all,  we  deem  the  day  the  fairest  in  Ford- 
ham’s  history.  We  ourselves,  may  be  permitted  to 
exhibit  no  little  exhilaration  over  the  fruits  of  our 
own  efforts — for  the  Jubilee  Edition  was  a  success'; 
and  for  once  the  tardiness  of  unremitting  subscribers 
was  forgotten  in  the  general  joy.  In  our  present 
issue  we  publish  the  speeches  and  addresses  of  the 
Jubilee  day — though  the  press  was  not  backward  in 
heralding  all  the  doings  of  the  occasion  from  shore 
to  shore. 


The  opening  term  has  been  an  auspicious  one: 
so  will  the  end  be.  Never  were  there  so  many 
students — 270  boarders  as  we  go  to  press,  and  80  day 
scholars — never  was  Fordham  so  taxed  for  room. 
The  Faculty  building  so  much  admired  is  now  fin¬ 
ished  and  occupied.  The  Chapel,  when  dedicated, 
promises  to  be  the  finest  sight  in  St.  John’s.  Soon, 
it  is  rumored,  another  building  will  be  erected — a 
propitious  sign;  and  we  rejoice.  What  more  is  left  ? 
A  welcome,  a  right  royal  welcome  the  MONTHLY 
extends  to  the  old  and  new  students  alike;  a  greet¬ 
ing,  a  hearty  greeting  to  its  contributors  and  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  it  awaits  once  more  with  pleasure  the 
coming  of  its  ever-interesting  and  literary  Ex¬ 
changes. 

‘Welcome,  a  hundred  welcomes  !” 

T.  S.  R. 
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THE  WAVE’S  VOICE. 

The  wave  that  is  torn  from  the  sea 
Waters  the  vale  and  the  mountain, 

Is  held  in  bond  in  the  fountain, 

And  e’en  in  stream  is  not  free. 

But  because  it  is  far  from  the  sea, 

It  is  ever  in  murmur  and  pining 
For  the  sea  where  it  first  caught  its  shining, 
Where  it  first  ’gan  to  ripple  and  be. 

And  it  hopes  to  return  to  have  peace, 

To  have  peace  in  the  sea  from  its  straying; 
The  wave’s  voice  is  but  our  souls  praying, 
And  God  the  home  where  they  cease. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

OOKING  at  Fordham  College  and  its 
surroundings  to-day,  and  remembering 
what  was  its  appearance  amid  the  gold¬ 
en  glories  of  last  Commencement  Day, 
one  would  almost  feel  inclined  to  say  that  fifty 
more  summers  had  already  shed  their  sunshine  upon 
Alma  Mater’s  head,  so  many  are  the  changes,  so 
various  and  vast  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  during  July  and  August.  Of  the  old  shoe- 
shop,  with  its  antique  staircase  and  its  unshuttered 
windows  that  but  scantily  admitted  sunlight  upon 
the  boots  and  shoes  within,  not  a  brick  remains 
upon  a  brick.  And  underneath,  too,  as  well  as 
above,  all  is  a  memory  merely.  The  night  winds 
whistle  low  over  the  site  of  the  old  bakery,  and  the 
mediaeval  lamp  framework  that  hung  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  tailor-shop  no  longer  lights  up  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  wayfarer  who  wanders  forth  daringly  in 
the  dark  across  the  College  quadrangle.  Do  you 
remember,  pioneer  of  a  finger-count  of  years  gone 
by,  where  our  Lieutenant  of  cherished  and  honora¬ 
ble  memory  donned  the  uniform  he  filled  so  grace¬ 
fully — that  dingy,  out-of-the-way,  little  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  tailor’s  department?  Well,  this  landmark, 
too,  has  been  removed,  its  timbers  have  been  carted 
to  the  barn -shed,  and  the  esteemed  Lieutenant  of 
to-day  puts  on  his  military  suit,  not  in  the  guard¬ 
house,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  shoe-shop,  nor 
in  the  corner  room  on  Madison  Avenue,  for  there 
are  now  no  rooms  to  spare  on  the  Philosophers’ 
Corridor,  but  in  the  double-doored  and  double-win¬ 
dowed  apartment  immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  to  Juniors’  Hall.  Here  the  meetings 
of  the  battalion  officers  are  held,  when  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  thinks  fit  to  call  these  dignitaries  together  ;  and 
here,  also,  at  the  demand  of  occasion,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  silence  in  the  ranks,  of  tidiness  in  uni¬ 
form,  or  of  snap  in  the  manual  of  arms,  is  solemnly 
impressed  upon  the  heedless  and  the  unsoldierly. 


The  bakery  is  now  situated  in  the  basement  of  the 
Faculty  building  ;  and  the  tailor-shop  is  located  in 


one  of  the  rooms  over  the  boys’  old  refectory.  This 
old  dining-hall,  whose  finely  frescoed  walls  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  hide  from  view,  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  the  College  Hall  until  some  rich  friend  of 
Fordham  builds  a  better  one  in  its  stead.  For  the 
time  being  we  shall  have  our  plays  there ;  the 
monthly  marks  will  be  read  there  ;  and  the  cadets 
will  go  thither  to  obtain  their  muskets,  which  are 
already  encased  around  its  walls.  At  present  the 
old  dining-hall  looks  quite  dismantled,  it  suggests 
anything  but  a  banquet,  and  it  is  strewn  with 
benches,  trunks,  valises,  packing  cases  and  the  most 
incongruous  stage  fittings  ;  a  whole  territory  of  pal¬ 
aces  and  gardens,  kings’  thrones  and  the  embowered 
walks  of  sober  swains,  the  desperately  fatal  duel- 
ground  of  O’Trigger  and  the  inimitable  Acres,  the 
home  of  the  excellent  Jean  Renaud  and  the  favorite 
“Pig  and  Whistle”  of  the  absent,  but  not  forgotten, 
Hans  Mansfeldt — all  these  relics  of  good  old  days 
at  good  old  Fordham  are  standing  against  the  walls 
of  the  old  refectory  awaiting  a  jubilant  rehabilitation 
in  the  good  new  days  that  are  now  upon  us. 


Another  thing  which  opens  the  eyes  of  the  re¬ 
turning  student  and  makes  him  think  that  a  new 
jubilee  is  at  hand  is  the  utter  demolishment  of  the 
long  narrow  structure  where  once  were  the  music 
rooms,  and  the  wardrobe,  and  the  library  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty.  Prof.  Petersen  will  henceforth  give  his  music 
lessons  in  the  spacious  apartments  that  have  been 
fitted  up  for  this  purpose  in  the  quondam  dining¬ 
room  of  the  Faculty  ;  the  wardrobe  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  old  chapel,  and  the  books  of  the  Fath¬ 
ers’  library  are  already  standing  in  very  personable 
style  upon  neatly  finished  shelves  in  the  new  Fac¬ 
ulty  building.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
changes.  The  cluster  of  small  houses  that  hereto¬ 
fore  stood  in  the  way  of  a  befitting  entrance  to  Jun¬ 
iors’  Hall  will  no  longer  safeguard  the  sweetmeats 
of  the  dispenser,  or  be  the  scene  of  the  bookbinding 
labors  of  good  Fr.  Jouin.  Those  small  houses  have 
fallen  and  disappeared  before  the  strong  breast  of 
the  cyclone  that  swept  over  these  hallowed  pre¬ 
cincts  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 


The  new  Faculty  building  is  already  fully  occu¬ 
pied.  Two  or  three  days  of  steady  moving  sufficed 
to  bring  the  effects  of  the  Fathers  and  Professors  to 
their  new  quarters.  The  students  have  used  the 
new  refectory  since  the  night  of  their  return,  and 
have  heard  Mass  regularly  in  the  new  chapel,  which 
will  probably  be  opened  solemnly  in  the  month  of 
November. 


Washington’s  Headquarters  may  still  be  seen 
nestling  in  the  shade  of  the  tall,  athletic  elms  ;  but 
the  infirmary  is  no  longer  situated  in  that  patriotic 
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mansion.  Pills,  drugs,  syrups,  little  paper  boxes, 
bottles,  bandages  and  the  extremely  popular  sugar 
mixtures  given  with  no  reluctance  to  the  gay  fellow 
who  can  sham  the  best — all  these  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  old  manor  house  ;  and  the  rooms  that 
were  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Faculty  when  they 
lived  over  the  old  chapel,  are  now  in  readiness  for 
the  unmasked  “catchers”  and  unlucky  “rushers” 
whom  we  may  probably  see  from  time  to  time  es¬ 
corted  off  the  campus. 

On  Saturday,  September  12th,  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  in  the  parish  church. 
Rev.  Father  McCarthy,  S.J.,  of  St.  Laurence’s,  New 
York  City,  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  students  on 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  discourse 
was  appropriate  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  300  students  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  it  will  treasure  up  its  lessons 
against  the  seasons  of  ’91-92. 


Mr.  David  H .  Buel,  S.J.,  who  taught  Physics  here 
last  year,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York.  Mr.  Am¬ 
brose  O’Connell,  S.J.,  has  also  left  Fordham,  and  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  connected  with  the  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Fr.  Quigley,  S.J.,  has  gone 
to  Boston  College,  and  Fr.  McGoldrick,  S.J.,  to  his 
third  year  of  noviceship  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Rev.  Fr.  Zwinge,  S.J.,  who  was  also  transferred  to 
Frederick,  is  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harlin, 
S.J.,  late  of  Georgetown  University.  Fr.  Duff,  S.J., 
is  now  First  Prefect  on  Third  Division,  Mr.  White, 
S.J.,  on  Second  and  FT.  Pittar,  S.J.,  on  First,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Judge,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Pettit,  S.J.  The  assistant 
Prefects  on  Second  Division  are  Mr.  Prendergast, 
S.J.,  Mr.  Brock,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Sweeney,  A.M.  Fa¬ 
ther  O’Leary,  S.J.,  retains  his  old  position  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  and  Fr.  Kavanagh,  S.J. , of  Rhetoric. 
The  destinies  of  the  Class  of  Poetry  or  Belles  Let- 
tres  have  been  confided  to  Mr.  Terence  Shealy,  S.J. 
Mr.  Hill,  S.J.,  is  Professor  of  Classics  ;  Mr.  Pettit, 
S.J.,  of  First  Latin  Grammar;  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.J., 
of  Second  Latin  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Prendergast,  S.J., 
of  Third  Latin  Grammar.  The  Class  of  Special 
Latin  is  taught  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rache,  S.J.,  who,  with 
Fr.  Duff,  S.J.,  was  recently  ordained  at  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland.  In  the  English  course,  Fr.  Mc¬ 
Quillan,  S.J . ,  lectureson  Philosophy  ;  Mr.  Judge,  S.J., 
is  Professor  of  Rhetoric;  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  lectures  on 
Belles  Lettres  and  Commercial  Law  ;  Messrs. Sulli¬ 
van,  T  ureau  and  John  Ryan,  A.M.,  teach  the  English 
Grammar  classes. 

Mr.  John  A.  Moore, S.J. , and  Mr.  Joseph  Carney, 
S.J.,  have  been  summoned  to  Maryland  to  complete 
their  studies. 


The  music  and  singing  this  year  promise  to  be 
of  the  exceptionally  classical  style. 


The  Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  S.J.,  has  been  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  College. 


The  Rev.  Jos.  Ziegler,  S.J.,  succeeds  Fr.  Mc¬ 
Goldrick  as  College  Chaplain. 


Rev.  Father  Rector  received  many  kind  letters 
and  telegrams  of  congratulation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  College.  He  desires  to 
express  anew  herewith  his  gratitude  for  the  same,  and 
his  special  thanks  to  the  Alumni  and  students  for 
their  unflagging  efforts  to  make  the  celebration  a 
success.  And  truly,  no  voice  of  ours  can  utter  the 
praise  that  is  due  the  Lieutenant  and  the  cadets  of 
’91  for  their  manly  and  reverential  deportment  dur¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  College  lawn,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  their  manoeuvres  on  the  campus 
during  the  exhibition  drill  that  preceded  the  exer¬ 
cises  proper  of  Commencement.  When  shall  we  see 
the  like  again  ?  When  shall  return  the  glory  of  this 
only  day,  the  princely  splendor  of  its  appointments, 
the  grandeur  of  its  guests,  both  lay  and  clerical,  the 
bright  blue  sky  that  overcanopied  it  all  ? 


The  Rev.  E.  V.  Boursand,  S.J.,  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock  College,  visited  Fordham  on  September  18th. 


'  Mr.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.,  author  of  Percy  Wynn, 
Tom  Playfair ,  etc.,  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  early 
part  of  August,  The  boys  who  have  read  Mr.  Finn’s 
Percy  Wynn  are  already  clamoring  for  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  Tom  Playfair ,  and  for  Harry  Dee  in  book 
form. 


Mr.  John  Hollohan,  S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  with  us  on  Tuesday, 
September  1st. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  priestly 
blessing  of  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.J.,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  Fordham  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a  few 
days  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  at  Wood- 
stock.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Woods,  S.J.,  Rev.  Wm.  J. 
Gannon,  S.J.,  well-known  professors  at  Fordham 
not  many  years  ago,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J., 
who  for  several  years  managed  very  successfully  the 
Dramatic  Association,  were  also  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  in  the  recent  ordinations  at 
Woodstock  College,  Md.  Here  is  the  full  list  in 
Latin,  as  printed  at  Woodstock,  of  the  new  priests: 

AD  MAIOREM  DEI  GLORIAM 
III.  KAL.  SEPT.  AN.  M.  DCCC.  XC  I. 

IACOBVS  -  CARDINALIS  -  GIBBONS 
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STATVVM  -  FOED  -  AMER  -  SVMMVS  -  ANTISTES 
SACERDOTES  -  CONSECRAVIT 


Georgivm  A.  Rittmeyer 
Amadevm  L.  Guyol 
Iosephvm  M.  Woods 
Aloisivm  P.  Brosnan 
Edvardvm  P.  Siti.lane 
Gvlielmvm  F.  Gannon 
Gvlielmvm  I.  Stanton 
Ioannem  F.  Quirk 
Iosephvm  II.Hann 


MARTINVM.  I.  I IOLLOHAN 

Ioannem  D.  Nestor 
Ioannem  I.  Collins 
Iacobvm  I.  Curran 
Iosephvm  M.  Renaud 
IIenricvm  I.  Rache 
Rvfvm  C.  Duff 
Geraldvm  I.  Bergan 
Franciscvm  P.  Sansone 


E  -  SOCIETATE  -  IESV 

QVIBVS  -  COLL.  -  WOODSTOCKIENSIS  -  SODALES 
SINCERO  -  CARITATIS  -  AFFECT V 
DE  -  TANTO  -  MVNERE  -  SVSCEPTO 
GRATVLANTVR. 


The  outlook  for  Dramatics  this  year  is  very 
bright.  Under  the  governance  of  such  a  man  as 
Fr.  Duff,  S.J.,  supported  by  the  stars  that  have  risen 
again  to  shine  once  more  upon  Fordham,  and  with 
every  reason  to  expect  the  development  of  talent  in 
our  host  of  new  comers,  we  may  securely  augur  the 
perfect  performance  of  standard-bearing  dramas. 


ing  one  hour,  will  be  given  every  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

The  subjects  to  be  treated  are  all  those  included 
in  the  scope  of  Ethics,  Natural  Law  and  Sociology: 
such  as  Conscience,  Liberty,  Toleration,  Marriage, 
Divorce,  Education,  Labor,  Property,  Capital  Pun¬ 
ishment,  “  Lynch  Law,”  etc. 

This  course  is  intended  not  merely  for  young 
men  or  graduates,  but  for  all  gentlemen  desirous  of 
hearing  these  subjects  scientifically  discussed. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  from  our  own  or  other  colleges, 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  provided  they  write  three  satisfactory 
dissertations  and  pass  one  successful  examination  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 

The  Lecturer  for  1891 -’92  is  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Hal- 
pin,  S.J. 

No  charge  is  made  for  attendance  at  the  lectures. 

A  fee  of  $15  will  be  required  from  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  degree  of  A.M. 

Tickets  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice-President. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

“Noble  philosopher,  your  company.” 


Rumor  has  it  that  David  Arellano,  A.B.,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Valedictorian  of  ’91  and  the  faithful  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  The  Fordham  Monthly  for  the  last 
two  years,  will  study  law  in  Paris.  We  expect  to 
see  our  own  “  David  ”  before  October  drops  away. 


Mr.  Thomas  Carmody  ’90,  has  entered  the  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Balto,  Md.  Good  luck  to  you,  Tom  ! 

Mr.  Dunn,  A.B.,  ’91  and  Mr.  Lennon,  A.B.,  ’91 
have  both  returned  for  the  Class  of  Ethics. 


Mr.  Daniel  Kiernan  has  entered  the  Class  of 
Belles  Lettres. 


Many  copies  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  issue  of  The 
hORDHAM  MONTHLY  are  still  on  hand  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Send  us  word  when  you  want  one. 


Mr.  V.  P.  Delaney,  for  several  years  Business 
Manager  of  The  FORDHAM  MONTHLY,  has  entered 
the  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn.  God 
speed  you,  noble  chieftain  !  May  you  always  spread 
your  colors  in  behalf  of  Fordham. 


At  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  30  W.  16th 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  Post-Graduate  Evening 
Course  opened  on  Monday,  October  5,  1891.  A 
Lecture  in  English,  beginning  at  7.30  P.M.,  and  last¬ 


OW  tedious  to  the  old  students  seemed 
that  memorable  week  preceding  Septem¬ 
ber  9th  !  What  a  veil  of  inactivity  was 
thrown  over  the  recreation  hours,  and 
how  mechanically  class-days  came  and  went,  barren 
of  all  pleasures  !  Were  the  thoughts  of  the  students, 
— of  the  old  ones,  we  mean — wandering  to  their 
own  cherished  home  faraway?  Were  the  happy 
times  of  vacation  o’erclouding  the  vision  of  their 
present  habitation,  or  did  the  future  holidays,  with 
equal  joys,  appear  too  distant  for  appreciation  ? 
All  these  might  have  been  so,  but  when  we  refer 
to  those  who  have  been  our  companions  in  by-gone 
days  under  the  shades  of  Fordham,  we  doubt  it. 
They,  one  and  all,  were  looking  forward  to  the 
return  of  a  band  of  their  fellow  collegians  who  had 
bade  them  good-bye,  jolly  Juniors,  and  who  would 
regrasp  their  hands  a  sedate  set  of  Seniors.  Se¬ 
date,  did  we  say?  Let  us  insist  on  a  correction,  for 
such  a  lively,  fun-making  body  of  Philosophers 
never  entered  on  their  last  year  at  St.  John’s.  The 
longing  after  the  Philosophers  caused  this  tedious¬ 
ness  alluded  to  and  this  inactivity;  and  as  the  im¬ 
portant  day  of  their  coming  drew  near,  the  old  and 
familiar  college  spirit  revived,  stories  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  or  another  of  the  incoming  class  were  listened 
to  by  attentive  groups,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
sounded  on  the  air  when  some  joke  of  the  past  was 
related. 

’Tis  the  evening  of  the  ninth  and  the  train  aboard 
which  are  the  favorites  has  arrived  and  gone,  and 
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down  amidst  the  shadows  near  the  lodge  are  clus¬ 
tered  the  Philosophers  of  ’92.  Suddenly  there 
breaks  upon  the  ears  of  an  expectant  host,  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  college  buildings,  a  cheer  well 
known  to  every  Fordhamite,  young  or  old.  They 
have  hailed  us  and  we  answer  in  tones  that  split  the 
skies;  and  then  the  stolid  fourteen  are  seen  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  up  the  lawn,  while  again  and  again 
echoes  the  staunch  old  cry — Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !  F- 
O-R-D-H-A-M  !— HAM  !  HAM  ! 

And  now,  as  they  emerge  from  the  darkness 
that  has  crept  down  upon  the  hills,  we  see  in  the 
van  the  three  famous  Captains  of  the.  Cadets  during 
the  past  year:  the  genial,  tall  Georgian,  Will  Fee- 
ley,  leading,  whose  recollections  of  doings  at  Ford- 
ham  have  made  him  famous  as  a  story-teller;  then 
Captain  Corbett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  was  voted 
the  most  popular  young  man  of  the  Division  and 
whose  soldierly  bearing  is  noted  by  all;  Captain 
Jim  McNally,  too,  is  seen,  he  a  worthy  son  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  leads  and  manages  the  football  team, 
double-charged  with  athletic  dignities.  Another 
coterie  approaches  and  Jack  Roche,  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  comes,  accompanied  by  his  side  partner,  the 
right-down,  regular,  royal  Timothy  J.  Murray,  of 
New  York  City.  Jack  has  just  offered  Tim  one  of 
that  famous  brand  of  cigars  sold  in  Boston  under 
the  name  of  “The  Country  Gentleman,”  and  the 
result  is  that  Tim  scarcely  recognizes  his  old  friends 
who  go  to  meet  him.  With  these  two  fast  friends  I 
notice  Pete  Comerford,  also  of  New  York,  the  giant 
of  the  class  and  the  pride  of  our  footballists,  whose 
boast  of  throwing  a  certain  man  on  the  Princetons 
will  always  live,  and  will  be  told  with  more  gusto 
as  time  goes  on.  John  Reilly,  of  Philadelphia,  gen¬ 
erally  grave,  but  of  that  disposition  which  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  respected  fellows  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  College,  now  greets  us  and  says  he  is  well. 
With  John  there  comes  another  John  (the  “  Two 
Johns,”  as  it  were),  Hardiman,  from  Watertown,  this 
State,  and  from  his  appearance  and  his  hearty  hand¬ 
shake,  we  know  that  vacation  has  done  much  for 
him,  while  he  has  lost  none  of  the  buoyancy  and 
merriment  wont  to  distinguish  him  heretofore. 
There  appears  Frank  McLean,  all  the  way  from 
Halifax;  “bronzed  he  is  and  stout  withal,”  while 
the  oft-noted  appendage  on  his  upper  lip  has  at¬ 
tained  quite  a  respectable  growth,  despite  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  his  class-men.  Now  together  are  two  of  the 
best  known  and  popular  of  all  the  class  of ’92.  The 
first,  Bob  Carmody,  of  Towanda,  Penn.,  pitcher  of 
the  Fordham  College  team,  whose  prowess  is  the 
talk  of  college  circles  to-day  and  the  idol  of  every 
F'ordham  heart.  As  soon  as  he  is  discovered  a 
mighty  shout  arises  and  Bob  rushes  away  to  escape 
the  rousing  demonstration.  The  other  who  is  met 
in  as  hearty  a  fashion  is  Tom  Reilly,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  droll,  inimitable  Tom,  manager  of  the  Fordhams 


in ’91,  whose  notes  in  Fordhamensia  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  whole  college  and  who  will  now  lend 
his  best  endeavors  to  the  Monthly  as  Editor-in- 
Chief. 

In  the  very  rear  we  discern  two  new  acquisitions 
for  the  Class  of  Philosophy,  John  T.  Fitzpatrick  and 
John  J.  Sullivan,  young  men  of  very  studious  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  come  to  us  from  the  Jesuit  College  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Jersey  City,  bearing  their  birthrights 
modestly  in  their  heads  to  make  a  hazard  of  new 
fortunes  here. 

Such  is  the  class  which  is  to  lead  us  this  year; 
these  are  bright,  happy  boys  to  whom  we  shall  look 
for  example  and  from  whom  we  shall  expect  many, 
not  holidays  (for  these  are  liable  to  be  vetoed),  but 
little  helps  in  the  line  of  our  classes  and  in  our 
games.  May  their  last  year  with  us  be  most  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  may  their  final  course  be  successful  in 
every  particular,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  those  who 
respect  them  so  highly, — -the  undergraduates  of 
Fordham  College  and,  above  all,  the  Class  of ’93. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


DAWN. 

The  dawn  in  crimson  color’d  splendor 
Gives  signal  day’s  begun: 

Now  all  the  fleecy  clouds  surrender 
And  vanish  one  by  one. 

The  king  of  day  his  wealth  uncovers, 

His  beams  the  sky  o’erspread; 

No  nodding  star  belated  hovers, — 

A  golden  couch  ils  bed. 

Some  tiny  drops  of  crystal  dew 
Hang  trembling  on  each  leaf: 

I  scarce  believe,  can  it  be  true 
Dame  Nature  weeps  for  grief? 

/Eolus  spreads  his  airy  wings, 

Among  the  jocund  trees; 

He  wakes  the  birds:  the  forest  rings 
With  twittering  springtime’s  glees. 

The  iris-color’d  butterfly 

Sips  honey  from  each  flower, 

And  perfum’d  breezes,  wafted  by, 

Make  sweet  man’s  bitter  hour. 

With  rosy  cheeks  Aurora  burning 
Slow  points  her  jewel’d  rod, 

Back  from  the  goal  of  Night  just  turning, 

To  precincts  of  her  god. 

She  whispers:  “I’ll  return  again, 

Deem  not  my  loss  a  sorrow 

When  midnight  hours  are  on  the  wane 
I’ll  flush  the  sky  to-morrow.” 

Edward  V.  Kelly,  ’95. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 


J.  HOWLIN  FARLEY,  ’93. 
MICHAEL  A.  DORAN,  ’94. 


BON  VOYAGE,  ’92  ! 

AREWELL,  ’91  and  all  the  dear  friends 
you  have  snatched  away  with  you  on 
your  sunny-lit  flight.  Farewell,  Father 
Halpin  ;  you  prefected  11s  nobly,  and 
you  know  well  with  what  unfeigned  pleasure  we 
weekly  turned  our  attention  from  our  books  to 
give  ear  to  your  Monday  chats  in  the  study  hall. 
Happy  evenings  already  clothed  in  perfumed  robes 
and  buried  in  the  sacred  crypts  of  memory  ! 
And  farewell  to  you  also,  dear  David,  our  hon¬ 
orable  chief  editor,  whose  innermost  feelings 
expressed  in  that  magnificent  valedictory  filled  our 
souls  with  renewed  admiration  for  yourself  and  love 
for  Alma  Mater. 

We  take  special  pleasure  in  extending  to  Rev. 
Father  Rector  our  very  best  thanks  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  improvements  he  has  made  and  still  continues 
to  make  on  First  Division.  Everything  smacks  of 
renovation  from  the  top  floor  to  the  gymnasium. 
The  dormitory  with  its  finely  painted  floor  and  its 
little  S.  E.  extension,  is  as  good  as  new.  The 
study  hall  is  positively  new  and  palatial.  The  old 
stage  has  disappeared  entirely,  and  where  it  form¬ 
erly  stood,  hiding  behind  its  artistic  curtain  the 
countless  scenes  of  countless  by-gone  glories,  one 
now  meets  with  desks  and  chairs  and  over-diligent 
disciples.  Over-diligent?  Yes,  because  the  Pre¬ 
fect  sits  at  the  stage  end,  to  the  right  of  the  door¬ 
way,  and  the  boys  face  the  new  Faculty  building. 
That  corner  down  there  where  the  thunder  of  the 
stage  used  to  be  kept  is  now  anything  but  stormy 
and  cloudy.  It  is  most  lightsome,  both  on  account 
of  the  luminary  that  sets  there  day  after  day,  and 
because  half  a  dozen  trees  have  been  cut  down  just 
outside  those  corner  windows.  A  yard  width  of 
matting  stretches  from  end  to  end  and  side  to  side 
upon  the  painted  floor  of  the  study  hall,  making 
noiseless  the  tread  of  late  comers,  and  the  tiptoe 
movements  of  hob-nobbers,  and  lending  an  air  of 
coziness  to  the  whole  room. 

But  it  is  the  improvement  of  the  gymnasium  that 
is  most  amazing  in  its  completeness.  The  old 
staircase  that  formerly  led  from  the  side  of  the 
study  hall  down  to  the  “  gym.”  has  been  removed. 
The  room  is  surrounded  with  lockers  four  feet  high 
and  embellished  with  a  row  of  wash  basins  down 
near  the  old  wash  room.  Mr.  Shea,  the  well-patron¬ 
ized  merchant  of  the  Division,  now  sells  his  wares 


from  under  the  back  staircase  which,  by  the  way,  is 
now  used  altogether  by  the  students  for  access  to 
the  study  hall,  class  and  dormitory.  1  he  old  front 
stairway  has  been  replaced  by  an  elegant  new  one, 
used  only  by  the  Faculty.  These  with  the  brick 
walk  around  First  Division  building  are  the  im¬ 
provements  for  which  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  to 
Rev.  Father  Scully,  our  Rector. 


Exclamation :  You  are  a  philosopher  ! 

Drum  Major:  Well  sir,  I  have  been  five  years  get¬ 
ting  there. 

With  such  la  floor  in  our  gymnasium,  where,  oh, 
where,  is  our  piano  !  The  performers  are  numerous 
enough. 

The  gentleman  from  F - ,  O.,  who  purposes 

running  a  'bus  line  from  his  native  village  to  the 
World’s  Fair  has  arrived  and  reports  crops  in  a 
very  fair  condition. 

It  is  rumored  that  Anson  now  owns  three-fourths 
of  the  Chicago  League  team;  Gerald  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  club  “up 
to  hum.” 

r 

Foot-ball  is  now  on  the  tapis;  baseball  is  on 
its  winter  retreat,  and  we  are  only  reminded  of  its 
existence  by  the  defeat  which  the  Fordhams  ad¬ 
minister  betimes  to  some  ambitious  magnates. 


We  may  remark  here  that  a  team  of  baseball 
players  representing  the  St.  Thomas  Association 
came  up  from  the  city  on  Sunday,  September  14th, 
and  were  beaten  by  our  boys  in  a  one-sided  game 
by  the  score  of  10  to  O.  Bob  Carmody  pitched. 


That  branch  of  our  gymnasium  wherein  highly 
colored  optics  are  given  with  a  free  hand  has  been 
patronized  extensively  of  late,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  have  seen  proper  to  enjoy  the  health-giving 
exercise  have  certainly  gone  in  for  the  coloring  and 
for  “blood,”  too.  Quietly  boys,  quietly. 


They  are  with  us  still,  the  “  Chumleys  ”  of  old  ; 
yet  one  familiar  face  is  missing,  and  the  most  good- 
natured  and  lovable  spirit  of  the  band  is  far  away 
from  Fordham  to-day.  The  jolly,  whole-souled, 
ever-laughing,  ever-joking  Frank  Keating  has  not 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  funny  set.  Come  back,  old 
friend,  and  lead  your  comrades  in  making  merry  the 
recreation  hours  spent  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  our 
horse-chestnut  bower. 


Louis  Gillon  has  been  admitted  to  full  member¬ 
ship  in  the  “  Chumley  ”  Club.  All  are  requested  to 
be  present  at  his  initiation. 
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The  Division  was  much  disturbed  on  opening 
night  by  the  non-arrival  of  a  famous  member  of  the 
class  of  Belles-Lettres.  Telegrams  sent  out  did  not 
reach  him,  and  many  were  beginning  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  former  occupant  of  the  class-rooms  dur¬ 
ing  recreation  hours.  However,  he  turned  up  later 
and  is  now  engaged  in  getting  ready  his  latest  and 
most  thrilling  novel:  “  One  Competition  Lost,  or 
the  Folly  of  Coming  Late.” 


G.  G.  H.  has  returned  and  now  meanders  about 
wearing  the  usual  satisfied  air  of  the  philosopher. 
The  cadet  suit  in  which  he  always  showed  to  the 
best  advantage  has  been  discarded. 


Never  was  seen  a  more  beautiful  or  impressive 
picture  than  that  which  the  members  of  First  Division 
have  presented  on  the  Grand-Stand  during  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  the  past  month.  Seated  in  a  natural  group¬ 
ing,  under  the  beams  of  the  old  moon,  who  seemed  to 
have  lent  herself  for  our  thorough  enjoyment,  and 
lead  by  the  College  Glee,  the  boys  rendered  song 
after  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  banjos. 
The  music  rose  and  fell  on  the  still  Autumn  air  and 
was  then  wafted  away  over  the  hills  until  it  was 
drowned  by  the  murmurs  coming  up  from  the  Sound. 
This  incident  goes  to  prove  more  than  ever  how 
united  we  are,  and  what  a  bond  of  friendship  exists 
among  the  boys  of  First.  May  our  ears  continue  to 
tinkle  with  more  such  strains,  even  though  the 
moon  may  not  always  lend  her  light. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

EDWARD  M.  LAMB,  ’95. 

H.  V.  GAYNOR,  ’95. 


LTHOUGH  we  are  all  sorry  to  have  lost 
Fr.  Halpin,  yet  we  bid  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Fr.  Fagan,  who  is  our  new  Prefect  of 
Studies  and  Discipline. 


There  are  more  new  than  old  faces  to  be  seen 
on  this  Division. 


The  Senator  is  back,  as  also  are  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  school  of  oratory. 


The  Buffalos  have  resold  us  at  a  low  premium 
the  player  whom  they  bought  from  Second  last 
year,  for  the  comparatively  poor  price  of  $10,000. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Fagan  we  wit¬ 
nessed  from  our  study  hall  windows  the  aurora- 
borealis  which  appeared  in  the  sky  on  Friday,  Sept. 
1  ith. 


We  expect  that  the  honor  of  Second  in  sprinting 
circles  will  be  upheld  this  year  by  our  handsome 
blonde.  His  strength  is  not  overrated  either,  as 
was  very  conclusively  proved  by  his  performance 
in  “putting  the  shot.” 

On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  17th,  the  Invinci- 
bles  played  the  F.  C.  E.’s  a  game  of  baseball,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  these  embryo  giants,  by  the 
merciless  score  of  24  to  11.  Now  that  was  fair  run¬ 
making  for  the  bonny  wearers  of  the  ebony,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  odds  seemed  against 
them  when  the  ball  was  first  started  on  its  rounds, 
and  the  Day  Scholars  made  9  out  of  their  n. 


The  Day  Scholars  are  doubtless  aware  by  this 
time  that  they  cannot  presume  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  Invincibles.  We  allow  it  was  a  great 
injustice  on  our  part  not  to  be  more  considerate  of 
their  pitcher’s  feelings.  But  such  is  baseball. 


The  subscriptions  for  the  Football  Association 
are  coming  in  very  rapidly.  You’re  doing  im- 
mensly,  boys  !  Keep  it  up  ! 


Second  Division’s  representation  on  the  diamond 
will  be  sustained  by  W.  Boyle  C.  and  Captain  ;  E. 
Flynn,  P.;  H.  V.  Gaynor,  1st  B.;  E.  Kelley,  2d  B.; 
W.  Draper,  S.  S.;  J.  Smith,  3d  B.;  H.  Keogh,  L.  F.; 
M.  O’Brien,  C.  F.;  A.  Valdeavellano,  R.F.  Substi¬ 
tutes,  J.  Bergin  and  B.  Brady. 


The  election  of  officers  of  Football  and  B.  B. 
Associations  resulted  in  the  installation  of  Wm. 
Boyle,  President;  H.  V.  Gaynor,  Vice-President ; 
A.  Valdeavellano,  Cor.  Sec.;  and  H.  Callan,  Mas¬ 
cot. 


Well,  well !  That  takes  the  hoecake  !  So  he 
went  over  to  the  wardrobe  to  request  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  to  appoint  him  Corporal,  eh? 


“Well,  if  you  was  a  little  bit  smaller,  I’d  show 
yer.  See?”  says  Frimmings.  “And  if  you  were  a 
trifle  bigger,  I’d  show  you.  See  ?”  says  Beak. 


Wanted:  A  good  description  of  the  “brothers” 
in  baseball  suits. 

The  Invincibles  defeated  the  Clintons,  on  Sept. 
20th,  with  ease,  as  the  appended  score  will  show: 

R.  H.  E. 

Clintons . o  o  o  o  4  o  o  o  o —  469 

Invincibles  . .  .  .  1  203  1  o  7  2  — 16  17  6 


Second  Team,  to  make  things  lively,  defeated 
the  same  day  the  Tremont  Champions  by  a  score  of 
I  15  to  11. 
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First  Division  Cadets  had  better  look  to  their 
laurels,  for  a  member  of  Second  Division,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  recruit,  intends  to  apply  for  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sorrow  that  we  saw 
you  cast  aside  “  that  hat  ”  which  so  greatly  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  your  Apollonian  features.  How  could 
you  ? 

Had  you  entered  Second  Division  playroom 
on  Monday  eve.,  Sept.  14th,  you  would  doubtless 
have  imagined  that  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Wild  West 
had  taken  possession  thereof.  That  an  Indian  war- 
dance  could  take  place  so  close  to  civilization  may 
seem  to  some  incredible.  Such  an  unheard-of  per¬ 
formance  was  enacted,  notwithstanding.  Our  es¬ 
teemed  friend  from  Buffalo  will,  we  are  sure,  fully 
corroborate  our  statement  relative  hereto. 

Dire  retribution  is  surely  approaching  the  mis¬ 
creant  who  has  so  maligned  the  hitherto  immacu¬ 
late  name  of  Second  as  to  term  it  a  “  Division  of 
Kids.”  We  would  warn  others  who  might  presume 
to  uphold  the  former,  “  the  cold  winter  approacheth; 
beware  of  the  pump.” 

Those  two  new  musicians  from  Alabama  are 
valuable  additions  to  our  already  numerous  band  of 
artists. 

First  Divison,  i.e.,  Second  of  last  year,  came 
over  to  practise  base  running  at  the  expense  of  our 
stars.  Their  intention  they  accomplished  only  in 
part,  as  their  running  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
“leather-hunting”  order.  Our  scorekeeper  wore 
out  no  less  than  twenty  lead  pencils,  making  note 
of  the  number  of  Invincibles  that  crossed  the  plate. 
Our  advice  to  First  is:  “Keep  it  up,  boys;  and  by 
dint  of  hard  practice  you  will,  in  course  of  time, 
become  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  art  of  baseball 
to  be  able  to  defeat  us — if  we  play  left-handed.” 


Second  must  have  a  Glee  Club  !  We  have  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  talent.  Who  that  has 
listened  to  the  sweet  notes  that  issue  from  the 
instruments  of  our  many  famous  musicians,  who 
that  is  cognizant  of  the  warbling  abilities  of  our 
numerous  sky-seekers,  will  deny  it?  Who  will 
dare  ? 


From  all  sides  comes  the  question:  “Where  is 
Zach  ?”  “Where  is  Zach  ?”  Perhaps  in  obedience 
to  an  inspiration  imparted  by  a  dime  novel  “he 
roams  the  border,  his  keen  eye  following,  and  his 
trusty  Winchester  covering  the  villain  who  is  about 
to  plunge  his  long  glittering  bl — ”  Alas  !  who 
shall  tell  ? 


Gentlemen,  your  opinion  of  our  Catcher  and 
Captain?  You  of  First  who  so  vainly  endeavored 
to  purloin  the  second  life-buoy,  your  opinion  ? 


Our  elegantly  refitted  Billiard  Room,  thanks  to 
our  esteemed  prefect,  Mr.  White,  is  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes.  What  do  you  think  of  the  chalk-receptacles, 
cues,  cushions,  etc.?  Out  of  sight,  eh  ? 

The  new  league  is  progressing  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  We  would  add  here  that  we  deem  it  unfair 
to  concede  to  Cap.  Anson  all  the  spoils  of  con¬ 
quest.  It  is  pretty  sure  betting  that  the  Chicagos 
will  win  the  pennant  on  Second. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

JOHN  B.  ROSADO,  ’96. 
JOHN  DELANEY,  ’97. 


ACATION  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
All  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to 
recall  our  happy  time  of  last  vacation, 
and  look  forward  to  the  next.  We  are 
back  again  to  hard  work,  and  some  are  working 
unusually  hard. 

Only  about  half  of  the  old  boys  are  back  and  the 
rest  of  the  Division  is  composed  of  new  boys.  All 
the  boys  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  new  pre¬ 
fects.  Mr.  Dunn  exercises  the  football  team  in  the 
gymnasium  every  evening,  and  all  who  wish  may 
join  in  the  healthful  sport. 


We  were  surprised  to  find  the  Division  building 
fixed  up  so  nicely,  especially  the  gymnasium.  Ev¬ 
ery  evening  all  the  boys,  with  few  exceptions,  go 
into  the  gymnasium  to  practise  the  various  ways  of 
hardening  the  muscles. 


The  football  teams  have  been  organized,  with 
Walter  Martin  and  E.  Holden  as  captains.  The 
teams  are  as  follows  : 


Capt.  Martin  .  .  . 

. . .  .Right  half  back.  .  . 

. . .  .Capt.  Holden. 

Rosado . 

Killoran . 

. . .  .Quarter  back . 

Scott . 

. . . .  Centre  rush . 

. Plunkett. 

Jordan  . 

. Full  back . 

. D’Arcy. 

Wade . 

. Left  guard . 

Charles . 

. Barry. 

McDonnell . 

. Right  tackle . 

Head . 

.  ...  Left  tackle . 

. Coughlan. 

Garcia . 

. Left  end . 

Delaney . 

. Reynolds. 

These  two  teams  have  just  been  organized  and 
we  hope  that  they  will  have  a  prosperous  future. 
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The  first  team  played  a  game  with  “  Mackel’s 
Freaks”  from  Second,  in  which  we  were  beaten 
because  of  the  heavy  weight  of  Mackel’s  team. 

We  have  our  goal  posts  up  and  the  field  marked 
so  that  we  have  a  fairly  good  football  ground. 


Baseball  is  almost  gone  now;  but  on  Tuesday, 
September  22d,  we  played  a  game  with  the  Second 
Division  in  which  they  were  beaten  by  a  score  of  12 
to  II.  On  the  following  Thursday  we  played  a 
game  with  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  boys,  in  which  the 
score  was  19  to  2.  There  are  at  present  only  fifty- 
three  boys  on  this  Division. 


Fordhamites  who  are  there  preparing  for  future 
labors  in  “the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.”  He  has  gone 
away,  carrying  with  him  the  well-wishes  of  every 
day-scholar  and  their  best  prayers  for  his  success. 


Mulcahey  and  McLaughlin,  ’95,  have  formed  a 
partnership  on  the  principle  of  mutual  improve¬ 
ment.  Six  very  promising  colts  and  fillies  are  in 
training  for  the  Winter  campaign. 

The  millenium  is  at  hand.  “Our  manager” 
smokes. 


Behold  the  little  wonder  of  Recreation  Park  ! 


The  officers  for  the  Third  Division  are:  John 
Delaney,  Sergeant  Major;  Walter  Martin  and  John 
Rosado,  1st  Sergeants;  Robert  McDonnell  and 
James  Killoran,  2d  Sergeants;  Tufton  Mason  and 
Charles  Wade,  3d  Sergeants. 


A  great  deal  of  interest  is  now  taken  in  Tennis, 
and  frequently  the  cry  of  “  Deuce,”  “  Love  fifteen,” 
etc.,  can  be  heard  from  some  who,  before  this  year, 
have  never  handled  a  racquet. 

It  is  expected  that  a  tournament  will  take  place 
soon,  the  winner  to  receive  a  handsome  racquet. 


The  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  are  :  Tufton 
Mason,  President;  John  Delaney,  First  Assistant; 
Charles  Coughlan,  Second  Assistant;  Daniel  Glea¬ 
son,  Third  Assistant. 


The  officers  of  the  Billiard  Room  are:  Joseph 
Atwood,  John  Rosado. 


3<iyri*c1toUtvs. 

JOHN  E.  KELLY,  ’93. 


HIS  year  the  influx  of  day-scholars  has 
materially  increased  over  that  of  last. 
Nearly  all  the  old  faces  are  still  to  be 
seen,  while  the  new  arrivals  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  point  of  numbers  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Mott  Haven  is  represented  by  six  or 
seven  new-comers  with  extraordinary  sobriquets, 
the  meanings  of  which  are  not  very  clear  at  first 
hearing,  but  which  have  been  explained  to  every 
one’s  satisfaction  by  a  certain  blue-ribboned  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  aforesaid  town,  whose  voice,  by  the  way, 
is  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  of  yore. 

John  McHugh,  the  only  day-scholar  of  last 
year’s  class  of  Philosophy,  has  entered  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Seminary  at  Troy,  where  he  will  join  many  ex- 


The  Fordham  College  Externs  are  dead.  Ask 
not  who  buried  ’em,  but  let  ’em  sleep  in  peace. 
They  need  a  long,  long  rest. 

O  Adonis !  Adonis  !  why  didst  thou  thus  con¬ 
ceal  them  ? 


We  are  very  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Charles  Lynch,  Alphonse’s  elder  brother  ;  and 
we  tender  to  the  latter  and  his  family  most  sincere 
sympathy.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


gscliauQcs. 


[LTHOUGH  the  Exchanges  of  September 
are  as  yet  but  thinly  represented,  our 
table  is  heaped  to  overflowing  with  bright 
commencement  numbers,  brimful  of 
scholarly  orations  and  melodious  verse.  Of  these, 
however,  we  •  have  naught  to  say  save  words  of 
friendly  congratulation  to  the  editorial  boards  that 
have  maintained  the  high  standard  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  perhaps  improved  thereon. 


To  the  present  we  turn  our  thoughts  and  looking 
over  the  advance  guard  of  the  oncoming  host,  we 
distinguish  our  old  friend,  The  Notre  Dame  Scho¬ 
lastic,  characterized ,as  usual,  by  that  judicious  mix¬ 
ture  of  literary  tone  and  local  items  which  form  the 
ideal  college  paper. 

The  initial  number  of  the  new  volume  of  the 
Napa  Classic  has  likewise  come  to  hand  from  its 
far  Western  home.  It  contains  a  pleasing  word 
portrait  of  Louis  Agassiz,  extolling  the  character 
and  unselfish  enthusiasm  of  him  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  unfolding  of  nature’s  mysteries. 


Never  was  number  of  Salve  Regina  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  present,  which  contains,  among 
other  articles,  one  entitled  “Among  the  Poets,” 
especially  worthy  of  notice. 
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A  tardy  but  none  the  less  sincere  welcome  is 
extended  to  St.  Vincent' s  Journal,  which  we  hope 
to  see  a  regular  visitor  to  our  table.  And  the  same 
greeting  we  heartily  tender  The  Rosary,  of  which 
we  have  taken  notice  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


In  the  pages  of  the  Rosary  for  October  will  be 
found  an  article  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons;  an  ode,  in  honor  of  Leo  XIII.,  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Kelly;  “  The  Tomb  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Cradle  of 
Modern  Art,”  by  John  A.  Mooney,  with  illustrations 
specially  prepared.  “  What  a  Dominican  did  for  St. 
Teresa,”  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Currier,  C.  SS.  R.; 
and  a  sonnet  by  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Augusta  Theodosia  Drane’s  “  Life  of  St.  Dom¬ 
inic  ”  still  continues;  and  Maurice  F.  Egan's  story 
reaches  a  point  of  deepest  interest.  The  Children's 
Department  takes,  on  the  new  features  of  Rosary 
illustrations  and  verses. 

The  Omaha  Mercury  for  September  1 8,  1891,  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mina- 
han,  A.B.,  (Fordham,  ’74)  who  was  nominated  at 
the  recent  judicial  convention  of  the  Independents 
to  run  for  one  of  the  judgeships  of  the  Fourth  Di¬ 
strict.  Of  course  Mr.  Minahan’s  nomination  is  warmly 
endorsed  by  his  party  and  by  The  Fordham 
Monthly. 


lattalimi  Hcius. 


S.  O.  No.  1.  September  17,  1891. 

HE  following  named  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  will  prepare 
themselves  for  examination  for  pro¬ 
motion  : 

Cadet  Corp.  Calkins,  Thos.  Smyth,  Gibson,  Scott, 
Ferguson,  Kenney,  Birmingham,  E.  Smith,  F.  Phe¬ 
lan,  McCafferty,  Horn, 

This  examination  will  include  all  of  Company 
and  Battalion  drill,  and  will  take  place  Saturday, 
September  19,  1891. 

The  following  named  privates  will  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  for  promotion: 

Cadet  Privates  E.  Reardon,  Baker,  Barrington, 
Clarke,  Jas.  Donnelly,  Logler,  Kennedy,  John  Don¬ 
nelly,  McLaughlin,  E.  Reilly,  Galligan. 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 


S.  O.  No.  2.  September  19,  1891. 

Hereafter  no  cadet  will  accept  a  new  uniform 
until  it  has  been  inspected  and  approved  of  by  the 
Commandant. 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 

Our  esteemed  Lieutenant  has  been  transferred 
from  the  1st  to  the  23d  U.  S.  Infantry— -his  old  regi¬ 
ment.  We  congratulate  him. 

The  Battalion  promises  to  attain  during  the 
present  year  a  standard  of  excellence  far  in  advance 
of  any  previous  attainments.  Already  a  majority 
of  the  old  officers  and  cadet  privates  are  back,  and 
from  a  passing  look  at  the  parade  grounds  one 
would  think  that  some  of  the  companies  had  under¬ 
gone  no  material  change.  The  recruits,  who  are  all 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Command¬ 
ant,  are  so  numerous  and  so  shapely  that  a  likeli¬ 
hood  of  having  five  fine  companies  is  all  but  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  new  dormitory  now  evolv¬ 
ing  out  of  three  of  the  old  class-rooms  on  the  S.  E. 
side  of  First  Division,  is  to  be  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  Battalion  not  privileged  to  live  on  Madison 
Avenue,  then  the  wearers  of  chevrons  will  have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  overflow  of  new 
boys  which  has  rendered  additional  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments  necessary. 

Lieutenant  Edwards,  whom  we  are  all  delighted 
to  have  again  at  our  head,  is  instilling  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  every  one  under  his  command.  A  new 
military  feature  introduced  in  the  College  at  his 
suggestion  is  the  marching  to  and  from  the  Chapel 
and  “Mess  Hall  ”  in  sections  under  the  command 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  This  innovation  has 
thus  far  been  even  more  successful  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  hope  to  see  it;  and  the  unbroken 
succession  of  companies  at  “place  rest”  stretching 
from  First  Division  to  Second  across  the  quadrangle 
and  reciting  with  heads  uncovered  the  noon  Angelus 
is  a  sight  very  fair  to  behold. 


THE  ROSARY. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  conclude  our  text  of 
the  first  issue  of  ’9i-'92  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  new  Magazine  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  magazine  ? 

If  not,  get  it.  It  is  bright,  cheery,  and  full  of 
good  things.  It  will  give  you  the  beauties  of  the 
Rosary  in  history,  art,  theology  and  song. 

Read  also  in  it  Maurice  F  .  Egan’s  latest  and 
most  charming  story,  “  A  Marriage  of  Reason.” 
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In  biography  and  church  history  consult  The 
Rosary  for  the  best  life  of  the  great  St.  Dominic,  as 
well  as  the  clearest  view  of  what  the  Albigensians 
and  the  first  Inquisitors  were. 

For  general  Catholic  literature  in  fiction,  sketches, 
poetry,  biography  and  music,  see  the  newest  and 
cheapest  of  our  Catholic  magazines.  The  list  of 
contributors  includes  the  best  American  Catholic 
names. 

The  Rosary  has  the  encouragement  of  forty 
Bishops,  and  the  special  blessing  of  Leo  XIII.,  in 
which  all  share  who  help  in  spreading  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Attention,  Boys  and  Girls  !  ! 

Do  you  want  to  win  a  big  prize  ?  Do  you  want 
a  free  term  in  college  ?  Or  do  you  want  to  study 
music  for  three  years  ?  If  so,  get  subscribers  for 
The  Rosary. 


To  the  boy  or  girl  who  obtains  the  greatest 
number  of  subscriptions  within  the  year  will  be 
given  either  three  years  in  a  boarding  school  or  a 
conservatory  of  music. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  who  obtains  the  next  greatest 
number  will  be  given  two  years. 

To  the  third,  one  year. 

To  work,  boys  and  girls  !  The  labor  is  easy. 
The  reward  is  great.  For  lists,  papers  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  circulars,  apply  at  once. 

Address  Rev.  J.  L.  O’NEIL,  O.  ?., 

Rosary  Office, 

45  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Remember,  The  Rosary  is  a  beautifully  printed 
magazine,  containing  64  pages  each  month,  and 
sent  postage  free  for  $1.50  a  year,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance. 
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Celebrated  HATS, 

-  AND  - 

Lad  ies’  Round  Hats  and  Bonnets, 


m.  r  r  wm, 


64  West  49th  Street, 


Office  Hours  :  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 


- and - 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  UMBRELLA 


178  and  180  Fifth  Avenue,  between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
1 81  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1S89. 

ACENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


3i  Ave.  cor,  59th  Street, 

GENTLEMEN’S  HATS. 


The  Hats  we  sell  are  equal  in  Material,  style  and  finish  to  any 
sold  by  the  most  fashionable  hatters.  Our  system,  however,  differs 
from  theirs  in  this  respect : —  We  sell  on  a  Dry  Goods  basis,  which 
means  a  close  margin  of  profit  and  a  consequent  saving  to  the  buyer. 
Silt'  Hats ,  Derbys ,  Pocket  Hats,  Outing  Hats,  at fully  one-third 
less  than  regular  prices.  See  the  new  styles.  You’ll  get  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

BLOOMINGDALE  BROS.,  Third  Ave. &59th  St. 


Dentist  to  Fordhani  College, 


MULHERN.  PIATTI  &  KIRK, 

STEAM  &  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

VENTILATING  APPAKATUS. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared  and  estimates  given  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  all  classes  of  buildings. 

REPAIRING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
Telephone,  Call  “1841  38th  St.”  144  EAST  42d  STREET,  IN.  Y. 


M  agical  Apparatus 

FOR 

H  ome  Amusement 

AND 

Stage  Performances, 

OTTO  MAURER, 

321  Bowery. 


Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  i 

CIGARETTES. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  price 
charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes 
will  find  THIS  BRAND  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut 
No.  1  Cigarettes 

Are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  cost  GOLD  LEAF 
grown  in  Virginia.  This  is  the 

OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  BRAND  OF 
STRAIGHT  CUT 

Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the 
year  1875. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and 
observe  that  the  FIRM  NAME  AS  BELOW 
is  on  every  package. 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS. 

Pickled  or  Plain. 

Nos.  6  Sc  4  Washington  Fish  Market, 

New  York. 


- ESTABLISHED  1869 - 

WM.  E.  D.  VINCENT, 

Tile,  Slate  and  Metal  Roofing, 

Manufacturer  of  Galvanized  Iron  and  Copper 

CORNICES  AND  SKYLIGHTS, 

Corrugated  Iron  Buildings. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  AND  ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

445  West  45tli  Street, 

Bet.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  NEW  YORK. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to . 


stvY  h Ea  A.Yg  HEa  7T\-g  vfYt1LATAg 

APPARATUS.  APPARATUS.  APPARATUS. 


JOHN  D.  CLARKE, 

276  WATER  STREET, 

Telephone  Call.  “Cortlandt  471.”  NEW  YORK. 


Specifications  and  Plans  Prepared  and  Estimates  Given  for  Heating 
and  Ventilating  all  Classes  of  Buildings, 


TIFFANY&CO., 


JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS, 


UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK. 

PARIS,  Ave  de  L’Opera  35  bis.  LONDON,  5  Argyll  Place,  W. 

Received  Eighteen  Awards  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1889,  for  their  Artis¬ 
tic  Designs  and  superior  Workman¬ 
ship. 

Exclusive  Designs  furnished  dn  ap¬ 
plication  for  Class  Cups,  Class  Rings, 
Alumni  Badges  and  other  College  Em¬ 
blems  and  Trophies ;  also  Invitations 
for  Class  Dinners,  Commencement  Ex¬ 
ercises,  See.,  Sec. 

Pianos,  Organs. 

The  improved  method  of  fastening  strings  of  Pianos, 
invented  by  us,  is  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
ever  made,  making  the  instrument  more  richly  musical  in 
tone,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  tune. 

Both  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  and  Pianos  excel 
chiefly  in  that  which  is  the  chief  excellence  in  any  musical 
instrument,  quality  of  tone.  Other  things,  though  import¬ 
ant,  are  much  less  so  than  this.  An  instrument  with  un¬ 
musical  tones  cannot  be  good.  Illustrated  catalogues  of 
new  styles  sent  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

No.  g6  Bowery. 


Harper’s  Classical  Series  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D.,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Columbia  College. 

The  Protagoras  of  Plato.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  E.  G.  Sihler ,  Ph.D., 
sometime  Fellow  in  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  i4o  pages,  75  cents. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Herodotus.  With  a 
Life  of  Herodotus,  an  Epitome  of  his  History,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Dialect,  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index. 
By  Augustus  C.  Merriam ,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Columbia  College.  3?o  pages,  $1.50. 

Pindar :  The  Olympic  and  Pythian  Odes.  With  an  In¬ 
troductory  Essay,  Notes,  and  Indexes,  and  Dissertation 
on  the  Metres  of  Pindar,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explan¬ 
atory.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D.  (Gottigen),  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  506 
pages,  $1.50. 

M.  Tulin  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  ad  Marcum  Filium  Libri 
Ties.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Commentary. 
By  Austin  Stickney,  A.  M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in 
I  rinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  350  pages,  $1.50. 

1  he  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Indexes. 
By  W.  A.  Lamberton,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity.  324  pages,  $1.50. 

Homer’s  Iliad  (Books  XVI. — XXIV.).  By  W.  S.  Tyler. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.  324 
pages,  $1.50. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Cato  Maior  et  Laelius.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  and  Commentary.  By  Austin  Stickney,  A.  M., 
formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.  192  pages,  $1.00. 

The  Andria  and  Heauton  Timorumenos  of  Terence. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  F. 
West,  Ph.D..  Giger  Professor  of  Latin  in  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege.  266  pages,  $1.50. 

HARPER  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Sauare,  New  York. 


GEO- MURPHY 


fHPToSRAPmC  ©09D5 

N9  2  Bond  Sir  NY 


MURTAUCH’S 

genuine  dim n  waiters, 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  AT 

145  and  147  East  42d  St. 

Also  handhoisting  in  all  its  branches.  Carriage  and  safety 
invalid  elevators  a  speciality.  Repairing  or  Altering  at 
short  notice. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1855.  JAS.  MURTAUGH. 


BOGARDUS 

PHOTO  PARLORS, 

11  East  42d  Street, 

Bet.  5th  and  Madison  Aves.,  one  block  West  of  Grand  Central  Depot. 

THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STUDIO  IN  THE  CITY. 

SKYLIGHT  AND  PARLORS  ON  FIRST  FLOOR. 

ELEGANT  WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

Chas.  Sherman  &  A.  J.  McHugh,  Successors. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  PROFESSOR  &  STUDENTS 


JOHN  F.  B.  SMYTH, 

Real  Estate  Appraiser, 

Auctioneer  and  Brokei, 

69  LIBERTY  STREET, 

Next  door  to  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Telephone,  John  53. 


CHAS.  G.  RAPP,  Pres’t.  BENJ.  P.  JOHNSON,  V.  Pres’t  and  Treas. 

Rapp  &  Johnson  Lumber  Co., 

DEALERS  IN 

GEORGIA  AND  FLORIDA  YELLOW  PINE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Timber,  Step  Plank  and  Flooring, 

YARD,  SAW  AND  PLANING  MILL, 

125TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER, 

Telephone ,  55  Harlem.  1ST  EW  YORK. 


J.  DOWD.  D.  P.  DOWD 

JAMES  DOWD  &  CO., 

UN  DERTAKERS, 

James  Dowd,  Sexton  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

No.  169  West  18th  Street,  near  Seventh  Avenue, 
Telephone  Call,  No.  153,  21st  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


Every  scholar’s  success  depends  largely  upon  the  possession 
of  a  good  memory. 

Our  Primer  tells  how  to  acquire  one. 

We  send  it  free  for  a  stamp. 

Shedd’s  Natural  Memory  Method. 

The  Memo.y  Co.,  4  and  6  west  14th  Street,  N.  Y.  City- 


St.  Joseph  s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN.  Principal. 


CHAS.  P.  ROGERS.  GEO.  H.  BURT. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  &  CO., 

264  &  266  SIXTH  A  VE., 

Cor.  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Factory,  161  &  163  West  18th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Bedding,  Spring  Beds,  Brass  and  Iron  Bed¬ 
steads,  Down  Quilts,  Cushions,  Etc, 


Branch,  345  S.  Satina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  TAIL  Oil, 

864  Broadway,  -  New  York. 

Exclusive  Patterns,  in  Parisian  Silks  for  Evening  Waistcoats  and  Marriage  Ceremony 
are  confined  to  this  House. 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 


181  WEST  STREET,  N.  Y. 


“TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE”  WELL  SHAVED 

THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION.  IF  YOU  WANT  ARTISTIC  WORK  VISIT 

A.  KLUC’S 

HAIR-DRESSING  AND  SHAVING  SALOON 

189th  Street,  near  Kingsbridge  Road. 

Artist  to  the  College.  Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

WhiteNPc?’Pii>™ce’  Telephone  Call,  793  21st.  FI“&£Bng 
JOHN  EGAN, 

LUMBER,  428  &  430  W.  15th  St. 

Bet.  Ninth  &  Tenth  Avenues,  NEW  YORK. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 


J.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

Plate  and  Window  Glass, 

I O  and  1 2  College  Place  and  66  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 

Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and 
Private  Dwellings  a  Specialty, 


124,  12(>  &  12S  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Games  of  Sport  in  the  World, 

Will  mail  their  1890  Catalogue,  Containing  392  Large  Pages. 

Over  8,000  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket,  Fishing, 
Gymnasium,  Bowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods,  and  Games  of  every 
description  for  out  and  indoor  use.  Covers,  8  insets,  printed  In  15  colors. 

SENT  BY  MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID,  25  CENTS. 


M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

DOMESTIC  FRUITS.  EGGS,  POULTRY, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  IN  THEIR  SEASON. 

212  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 


w.  c, 

MILITARY  CLOTHING, 

NO.  34  HOWARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OFFICERS’  AND  BAND  UNIFORMS  A  SPECIALTY. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATHIAS  HAPPEN,  Jr. 

J.  &  M.  HAFFEN, 


152nd  STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenue, 


MORRISANIA,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


VOGEL  BROTHERS,  Clothiers  and  Outfitters, 

Eig*th  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York. 


Pianos  STECK  Pianos 

Most  reliable  for  Fine  Tone,  Finish,  and  Absolute  Durability. 
Warerooms:  STECK  HALL,  11  E.  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


C.  T.  REYNOLDS  &  CO., 

COLOR  MAKERS 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paints,  Artist’s  Materials  &  Varnishes, 

106  and  108  FULTON  STREET. 

21  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  NEW  YORK. 

Established  by  Wm.  Post  in  1770. 


GaNUN  &  PARSONS, 

OPTICIANS. 

5  W.  42nd  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS  and  RETAILERS  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  styles  of 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses. 


James  H.  Seymour  &  Co., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

l.V.)  Chambers  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs  a  Specialty. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries, 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIOS, 

No.  21  a  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  E.  CHAUVET, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  FORDHAM. 


FULTON  WIRE  WORKS, 

WOOLEY  &  CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  bet.  Gold  and  Cliff  Streets.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  P»rass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Wire  Window  Screenes.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 

Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


G.  HERBERMANN, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 

314  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NE'W’  YORK. 


KELLY  &  POWER, 

Successors  to  N.  VALENTINE  &^CO. 

Commission  Dealers  in  Fruit  &  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

OWEN  KELLY.  (Telephone  Call,  238  Pearl.)  J.J.  POWER. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  and  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK 


RICHARDS  k  CO., 

Chemical  and  Physical  Apparatus, 

41  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 

MORGAN  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 

BATTERSEA  WORKS, 

London, . England. 

41  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 


$75.00  to  $250.00  TTiUYUT  A™ 

preferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities.  P. 
F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Rev.  SUPERIORS 

Of  Religions,  Educational  and  Chari¬ 
table  Institutions, 

Desiring  to  purchase  Groceries  and  General 
Supplies  at 

STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

-  CAN  DO  SO  - 

By  addressing 

WILLIAM  II.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  &  CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers,  and  Commission  Merchants 

NEW  YORK. 


ANDREWS  IYPF’G  COMPANY. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  ONLY 

DOVETAILED 

School  Desks 

I  N  THE  WORLD. 
Andrew’s  Globes,  Tellu¬ 
rians,  Maps,  Charts  of 
all  kinds,  Blackboards, 

Dustless  Erasers,  and 
Crayons. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Andrew’s  New  Series  of  School  Maps  and  GoiPs  Historical 
Chart  of  United  States. 

ANDREWS  M’F’G  COMPANY, 

74  &  76  FIFTH  AVE.  -  -  N.  Y.  CITY. 


LUMBER,  NAILS,  SHE ATH 1 N G,  ETC 

- THE— 


WILLSON  cfc  GO,, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Lumber  and  Masons’  Materials,  Nails,  Sheathing,  Paper,  Etc. 

And  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  Door  and  Window  frames,  Mouldings,  Piazza 
Columns,  Brackets,  Newel  Posts,  Balusters,  Hand  Rails,  aud  all  kinds  of  Builders’  Trim. 

SAWING,  PLANING  AND  TURNING  DONE  TO  ORDER. 

Yard  and  Mill,  Cor.  Greenwich  and  South  Sts.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  TELEPHONE  CALL  26. 

Telephonic  Communication  from  W.  H.  Bard’s,  No.  3  Fourth  Avenue. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 


EAST  MORRISANA,  150th  St.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions- 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition. 

Washing  and  bedding . $142  50 

Music . . 


E.  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher  and  Hatter. 

Base-Rail,  Athletic  and  Bicycle  Outfits. 


RICHARD  V.  HARNETT  &  CO., 
AUCTIONEERS 

- AND - 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

73  LIBERTY  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Williamsburg  City  Fire  Insurance  Comp’y  Building, 

(  Money  Loaned  on  Bond  and  Mortgage. ) 

Members  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Auction  Room 

(LIMITED.) 


F.  P.  McKEON, 

Dealer  in 

CHINA,  GLASS  AN1)  HART  HEN  WAKE, 

469  EICHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Streets,  Ne'VV  York.. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery  Britannia  and  Plated  ware,  Bird  Cages 
Glass  Shades,  &c. 


Till  111)  AVENUE  and  127  th  ST. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

Try  our  No.  41  TEA.. 

It  is  a  blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  destroy 
the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

The  Finest  Flavored  as  well  as  the  Richest  Teas 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  41  Teas  a  specialty,  we  invite  your  attention 
to  our  stock  of  First-class  Family  Groceries,  which  we  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  this 
city.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Pure  Wax  and  best  Quality  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all 
sizes  for  Church  use,  also  Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Orders 
carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

CALLANAN  &  KEMP,  No.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  BROS., 


RESTAURANT, 


Grand  Central  Depot. 


Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  R.  R. 

42d  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Theis  &  Janssen, 
dkcl^iiastinil 

— AND — 

j\rrfiilfctiirfl! 

Marble  Works. 

413-415  East  25tl)  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

H  ENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  &  16  Harrison  St.  and  179  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a  good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference :  ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

ARMOUR’S 

EXTRACT 

of  BEEF. 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  “  STOCK ”  for  Soups, 
Sauces,  Beef  Tea,  etc. 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

GEORGE  B.  ROBINSON. 

FLOUR  &  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT, 

q8  Water  Street,  New  York, 

Special  attention  to  FLOUR  for  Institutions  and  Bakers.  The  Best 
Grades  of  Family  Flour  constantly  in  stock. 

CHURCH  E.  GATES  §  CO., 

COAL  AND  WOOD, 

FCR9HAM  &  WEST  FARM  !,  NEW  YORK 

GEO.  N.  MANCHESTER.  WM.  N.  PHILBRICK. 

MANCHESTER  &  PHILBRICK, 
MASON'S  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

Yard,  3rd  Ave.  &  1 32  St.,  &  foot  of  E.  9 1  st  St. 


JOHN  TOUMEY  &  SON, 

Plumbers  &  Gas  Fitters, 

132  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET, 

COR.  LEXINGTON  AVE.  NEW  YORK. 

Contracts  for  Drainage.  Ventilation ,  and 
Water  Supply. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING. 

T.  J.  Keefe.  W.  H.  Becannon, 

New  York  B.  B.  C.  Late  with  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bro 

KEEFE  &  BECANNON, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Fine  Sporting  Goods, 

157  Broadway, 

Near  Courtlandt  St.  NEW  YORK. 

BOYLE’S 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods  and  Gents’  Furnishing  Store, 

1246  and  1248  THIRD  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 

NOLAN  &  SCHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 

Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 

227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

UNION  BOTTLING  COMPANY, 

240,  242,  244  E.  20th  St.  Branch  119  E.  124th  St. 
ISAAC  A.  MORAN  &  BRO.,  WILLS  Sc  TAYLOR,  Managers, 
NEW  YORK. 

WIYI.  h7  coffin, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE  BROKER, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  241  li  Ward  Property 
a  Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Orders  Received  for  Coal  and  Wood. 

JOHN  -  MURPHY, 

BUILDER, 

OFFICE,  202  East  43cI  Street, 
NEW  -  YORK. 


J.  B.  MAXFIELD  &  CO., 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FRUITS, 

Florida  Oranges,  Lemons,  Tangerines  and  Grape  Fruit, 

73-77  PARK  PLACE, 

Cor.  Greenwich  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  Higli-Arm  Family  Sewing  Machine, 


The  “No.  9.” 


Is  the  LIGHTEST  RUNNING  and  ONLY  PERFECT  Lock-Stitch  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World. 
No  Home  should  be  without  this  MOST  A'ALUABLE  of  all  Economical  Instruments.  Call  and  see 
the  “  No.  9,”  at 

833  BROADWAY,  and  146  E.  125th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


600  Handsomely  Furnished  Rooms  at  $ 1.00  per  day  and  upwards.  European  Plan. 


Travelers  arriving  via 
Grand  Central  Depot 
save  Carriage-hire  and 
Baggage  Express  by 
stopping  at  the  Grand 
Union. 


W  D.  GARRISON,  Manager, 


Guests’  Baggage  to  and 
from  Grand  Central  Depot 
free. 

Travelers  can  live  well 
at  the  Grand  Union  for 
less  money  than  at  any 
other  first-class  hotel  in 
New  York. 


First-Class  Restaurant,  Dining  Rooms  Cafe  and  Lunch  Counter,  a  la  carte ,  at  Moderate  Prices. 

First-Class  Hilliard  and  Fool  Room. 


EXGr  O FFER  T 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding 

—  AND  — 

IRON  BEDS  ESPECIALLY. 


ESTABLISHED  l8l8. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

BROADWAY,  COR.  22D  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Clothing  -  and- Furnishing  -  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS, 


Liberal  Discounts  to  Institutions • 


PARLOR  SUITS, 

From  $30,  $38,  $46, 
$55,  $75,  up. 

CHAMBER  SUITS, 

BEVEL  GLASS, 
$14.75,  $18,  $25,  $35, 
up. 

Pier  Glasses,  Bevel 

$13,  $16.50,  $20,  $25, 
$32,  up. 

CHEFFONIERS, 

With  or  Without  Glass. 

$0,  $9,  $12.50.  $15,  $18,  up, 

UPHOLSTERED 

ROCKERS, 

$2. TO,  $4.50,  $7.25,  $10,  up. 


CARPETS,  MATTING,  RUGS  AND  MATS 


IN  ENDLESS  VARIETIES. 


Goods  Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

FRIEL  tfc  HAND, 

889,  891  &  893  THIRD  AVENUE, 

53d  St.  Elevated  Station. 


Ready  made  and  made  to  Measure . 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER, 


Ready  Made : 


English  Tweeds  ;  Fancy  Scotch 
mixtures  and  worsted  Suitings 
in  grays,  blue  mixtures,  and 
new  shades  of  brown. 

West  of  England  Riding  Cords, 
Tweeds  and  Meltons. 

Vicunas;  rough  and  smooth-faced 
Cheviots  in  colors  and  mixtures. 

Evening  dress  suits  of  cloth  and 
newer  materials. 

Eton  and  Tuxedo  dress  suits. 


Fancy  Cashmere  Vestings,  single 
and  double-breasted. 

Inverness  Cape-coats  and  light¬ 
weight  Ulsters  in  waterproof 
and  Isle  of  Harris  Tweeds. 

Overcoats  of  Beavers,  Meltons, 
Kerseys,  wool  and  silk-lined. 

Strapped  seam  Covert  Coats,  silk, 
serge,  or  wool  linings. 

Extra  length  Overcoats  and  Ul¬ 
sters,  with  or  without  capes. 


The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut  and  manufacture  of 
all  garments,  the  novelty  of  pattern,  and  the  quality  of  materials  all 
guarantee  the  best  value  at  no  higher  prices  than  are  frequently  asked 
for  garments  made  in  large  wholesale  lots  and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

All  noticeable  patterns  among  our  Suitings  we  take  particular  care  to 
confine  to  limited  quantities  and  to  designs  not  to  be  found  in  other 
houses. 

In  the  Department  for  Clothing  to  Order  will  always  be 

FOUND  A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FOREIGN  SUITINGS  AND  TROUSERINGS 
IN  DESIRABLE  PATTERNS,  GIVING  THE  FULLEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
SELECTION. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  the  latest  novelties  in  Gloves, 
Scarfs,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Waterproof  Coats,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  best 
English  makers. 


PILLSBtiRY’S 


HBEST.K 
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Barrels,  Half  Barrels  and  24 1-2  Pounds  Sacks. 

All  First-class  Grocers  Sell  It. 
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HOPE’S  VESPER  FLAME. 

They  tell  us,  in  that  famous  Eastern  land 

Where  Ganges  rolls  his  waters  to  the  sea, 

That  when  a  loving  heart  throbs  fretfully 
For  loved  one  far  away  on  foreign  strand, 

’Twill  say  its  trouble  to  the  stream,  and  stand 
Gazing  afar,  as  down  the  eddies  sweep 
The  snow-white  halcyon  nests,  and  onward  keep 
Oceanward.  Then,  launching  with  a  trembling  hand 
A  rushlight,  shining  in  its  frail  gourd  bark, 

Will  watch  it  as  it  whirls  athrough  the  night, 

Flickering  and  swaying  and  struggling  in  the  dark; 
And  if  above  the  wave  survive  the  light, 

Poor  dove  sent  forth  from  Hope’s  o’er  anxious  ark, 
’Tis  sign  the  far-off  loved  one  prospers  doing  right. 

Palmes. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  St. 
John's  Historical  Society ,  at  Fordham  College. 

By  Dr.  Richard  H.  Clarice. 

HERE  is  not  in  all  history  a  hero  that 
stands  forth  more  conspicuously,  more 
honorably,  or  whose  name  is  crowned 
with  greater  renown,  than  Christopher 
Columbus.  There  is  none  that  has  rendered  more 
splendid  services  to  mankind.  After  four  hundred 
years  from  the  time  of  his  great  achievement,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  the  star  of  his  glory,  ever 
bright,  attains  its  zenith.  Two  continents,  with 
mighty  states,  free  republics  and  opulent  empires, 
and  with  teeming  populations  of  enlightened  citizens, 
unite  to  do  him  honor;  and  the  world  unites  with 
them,  to  render  him  that  homage  and  gratitude, 
which  were  denied  him  when  he  lived. 

Born  in  1436,  in  obscurity — he  discovered  the 
western  world  in  1492 — he  died  at  Valladolid,  in 
Spain,  in  1506.  Like  Homer,  he  died  in  poverty  and 
neglect.  As  with  Homer,  many  cities  claim  the 
honor  of  his  birth:  for  as  the  poet  tells  11s, 

“Seven  cities  claim  great  Homer  dead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.” 

So  to  a  great  extent  it  was  with  the  discoverer 
of  America.  The  claimants,  at  first,  were  six;  but 
as  his  fame  culminated,  the  number  increased  to  fif¬ 
teen;  the  prize  has  now  been  awarded  by  historians 
to  Genoa,  ‘‘The  Proud,”  “The  Magnificent,”  as  the 
birth-place  of  Columbus. 

The  first  great  lesson  for  the  young  men  of 
America  to  learn  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  is  to 


imitate  that  lofty  aspiration  of  character,  that  noble 
ambition,  that  sedulous  and  untiring  application  to 
study  and  to  labor,  by  which  he  triumphantly  arose 
from  obscurity,  and  from  the  avocation  of  an  humble 
but  honest  trade,  that  of  a  wool-comber,  to  be  a 
scholar,  a  scientist,  a  navigator,  the  leader  of  thou  ght, 
knowledge,  enterprise  and  discovery,  in  his  age,  and 
to  crown  his  illustrious  career  in  revealing  by  his 
genius,  the  globe  to  mankind. 

Columbus  lived  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  mari¬ 
time  enterprise,  an  age  distinguished  beyond  all 
previous  ages  for  its  adventurous  spirit  of  discovery. 
Portugal  had  commenced,  under  Prince  John  the 
Navigator,  a  series  of  progressive  and  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries  and  explorations,  southward,  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  expectation  of  finally 
turning  the  southern  point  of  that  continent,  and 
thus  reaching  the  famous  and  opulent  countries  of 
Asia,  which  Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Mandeville 
had  so  graphically  described.  Asia,  with  its  gold, 
precious  stones,  spices  and  rich  merchandise,  with 
empires  of  countless  millions  and  oriental  grandeur, 
was  the  object  sought  for.  The  route  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  across  the  continent  of 
Asia,  was  exceedingly  long,  circuitous,  expensive  and 
dangerous.  But  no  one  dreamed  of  achieving  this 
great  discovery  by  any  other  water  route  than  that  of 
following  the  western  coasts  and  turning  the  southern 
point  of  Africa.  In  this  direction  lay  the  great  field 
of  adventure,  discovery,  wealth  and  fame. 

Columbus,  himself  a  follower  of  the  sea  from 
the  age  of  fourteen,  for  he  had  traversed  every 
known  sea  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Gibralter  to 
Iceland  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  was  now  a  man  of 
mature  years.  He  studied  the  whole  problem  of 
reaching  Asia,  with  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  the 
experience  of  a  navigator,  the  knowledge  of  a  cos- 
mographer,  with  the  researches  of  an  antiquarian, 
the  accuracy  of  a  scientist,  the  wisdom  of  a  seer,  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  a  genius,  and  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  Christian  Apostle.  While  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  African  route,  and  all  ships  turned 
their  prows  to  the  South  and  then  to  the  East,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  with  the  true  inspiration  of  genius,  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  West,  and  announced  his  ability  and 
readiness  to  reveal  to  mankind  unknown  and  teem¬ 
ing  lands,  islands  and  continents,  of  another  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Asia,  too,  was  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean,  then  unknown,  unexplored,  and,  in 
the  imaginations  of  mankind,  a  sea  of  darkness, 
storms  and  of  death,  inhabited  only  by  monsters  of 
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destruction,  was  to  his  enlightened  mind,  the  glori¬ 
ous  route  to  empire,  opulence  and  renown. 

The  world  was  startled  by  his  announcement; 
yet,  it  scorned  and  ridiculed  his  proposals,  as  lash, 
puerile,  insane.  It  is  said  that  he  presented  his  ma¬ 
jestic  plan,  in  succession,  to  Genoa,  to  Venice,  to 
Portugal,  to  Spain,  to  England  and  to  France.  From 
court  to  court,  he  pleaded  and  sued  for  ships  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  world,  only  to  realize  delay,  disappointment, 
repulse.  While  thoughtless  children,  as  he  passed, 
ridiculed  him,  as  a  lunatic  and  derisively  placed 
their  hands  to  their  foreheads  to  indicate  that  his 
head  was  not  level,  the  most  learned  juntas  of  schol¬ 
ars,  theologians  and  statesmen,  showed  little  more 
wisdom  in  their  councils  than  the  children  in  the 
streets. 

The  fear  that  a  rival  might  attempt  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  recalled  his  departing  steps  to  Spain,  and  Spain 
became  the  foremost  nation.  The  New  World  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  himself  on  October  12,  1492; 
and  such  was  his  unceasing  vigilance  at  sea,  both 
by  day  and  night,  that  he  won  the  special  reward  to 
be  given  to  the  person  that  should  first  see  the  land; 
a  torch,  at  night,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  unknown 
inhabitants  of  earth,  that  he  saw  gleaming  on  the 
unknown  but  ardently  sought  for  shore,  gained  him 
the  promised  reward. 

An  historic  contrast  now  presents  itself  to  the 
admiring  mind. 

The  first  scene  in  the  historic  contrast  is  the 
view  of  an  ancient  Andalusian  convent  of  Franciscan 
Monks  near  the  maritime  city  of  Palos,  in  Spain, 
scarcely  visible  amidst  a  dense  forest  crowning  a 
beautiful  mountain.  It  is  a  winter’s  day  in  1484. 

The  cross  upon  its  tower  attracts  a  wayfarer  to  this 
sacred  shrine;  the  stranger  with  his  little  son  asks 
and  receives  bread  and  water  at  the  convent  gate. 

The  Prior  of  the  convent,  by  chance,  is  passing  by; 
attracted  by  the  lofty  and  intellectual  mien  of  the 
stranger,  the  Prior  converses  with  him,  is  electrified 
at  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  and  the  splendor  of 
his  aims;  the  convent  gates  open  to  receive  the 
guests  to  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  after  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  days,  the  noble  stranger  departs  on  foot  with 
letters  from  the  monk  to  the  noblest  queen  of  all 
Europe.  This  monk,  now  famous  in  human  annals, 
was  Prior  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena.  The  convent 
was  the  celebrated  monastery  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Rabida.  The  queen  was  no  other  than  the 
peerless  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  poor  pedestrian 
was  Christopher  Columbus. 

Scarcely  had  nine  years  passed  away,  when  the 
scene  in  the  historic  contrast  is  shifted  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  city  of  Barcelona,  in  Catalonia.  It  is  the  25th 
of  April,  1493.  The  illustrious  sovereigns,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  hold  their  magnificent  and  gorge¬ 
ous  court  in  public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade 
of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  The  scene 
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is  like  a  Roman  triumph,  heralded  by  bugles  from 
afar,  and  the  tramp  of  Spanish  chargers  mounted  by 
the  proudest  nobility  of  Spain.  A  grand  cavalcade 
approaches  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  royal 
throne,  and  at  the  head  of  it  rides  a  man,  lofty  of 
mien,  imposing  in  appearance,  thoughtful  yet  tri¬ 
umphant,  proud  yet  gentle  and  benignant,  surrounded 
by  members  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families, 
and  by  the  gallant  knights,  barons  and  hidalgos  of 
the  Spanish  aristocracy.  This  distinguished  man 
and  the  attendant  cavaliers  alighted  from  their  gayly- 
caparisoned,  Andalusian  steeds.  In  this  remarkable 
procession  are  paraded  people  of  a  new  and  unknown 
race,  in  savage  style,  painted  and  decorated  with 
colors,  according  to  their  national  customs,  together 
with  specimens  of  birds,  animals,  plants,  minerals 
and  golden  coronets,  bracelets  and  other  ornaments 
of  gold,  from  a  new  world,  revealed  by  this  illustri¬ 
ous  person.  And  when  he  arrives  in  the  royal  pres¬ 
ence,  attended  by  members  of  the  Spanish  nobility, 
the  king  and  queen  and  all  their  proud  and  punctil¬ 
ious  court,  arise  and  receive  him  with  unwonted 
honors;  he  is  seated  in  the  royal  presence,  and  the 
sovereigns  salute  him  as  Good  Friend,  our  Viceroy 
and  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas.  The  king  and  queen 
and  the  entire  brilliant  assembly  moved  with  gratitude 
to  heaven  fall  upon  their  knees,  chanting  that  sub¬ 
lime  anthem  of  thanksgiving,  “Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus;”  esteeming  the  event  thus  celebrated  as  too 
great  for  human  achievement;  attributing  it  to  the 
God  of  Heaven;  and  uniting  with  their  gratitude  to 
the  illustrious  chief,  who  was.FIis  Instrument,  the 
worship  of  praise,  melody  and  glory  to  God. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  this  splendid  figure, 
this  stately  and  commanding  person,  clothed  in  the 
insignia  of  exalted  station,  thus  receiving  the  homage 
of  mankind,  was  the  same  stranger,  hungry  and  on 
foot,  whom  we  have  just  seen  at  the  convent  gate  of 
La  Rabida;  poor,  tired,  dusty  and  worn,  asking  for 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water. 

Christopher  Columbus  made  four  voyages  across 
the  ocean,  in  each  of  which  he  discovered  new  and 
important  portions  of  the  New  World.  The  first  voy¬ 
age  set  out  from  Palos  on  Friday,  August  3,  1492, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  first  land,  the  island 
of  San  Salvador,  which  also  occurred  on  Friday, 
October  12,  1492.  The  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba  and 
the  island  of  Hayti,  which  was  called  Hispaniola, 
were  discovered  by  Columbus  on  this  first  voyage. 
The  second  expedition  sailed  from  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
on  September  25,  1493,  and  resulted  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  of  Jamaica,  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  subjugation  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Hayti,  and  the  founding  of  the  first  colony 
and  city  of  Europeans  in  America.  This  expedition 
was  requited  with  ingratitude,  and  resulted  in  in¬ 
trigues  at  court  against  Columbus,  the  appointment 
of  Aguado,  an  arrogant  upstart,  to  investigate  the 
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Admiral’s  conduct,  and  the  return  of  Columbus  to 
Spain,  to  witness  the  ingratitude  of  his  king  and  of 
his  country.  The  third  voyage,  which  sailed  on 
May  30,  1498,  from  the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
meda,  with  six  vessels,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  mainland  or  continent  at  Paria,  by  Columbus, 
was  followed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves  in  America  against  his  authority,  insurrections 
of  the  natives,  conspiracies  against  Columbus  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  accusations  of  every  kind  and  the 
blackest  falsehood,  the  appointment  of  the  incompe¬ 
tent  and  brutal  Bobadilla  to  investigate  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus, 
and  his  return  to  Spain  in  chains. 

Here  it  would  be  well  to  pause  and  behold  an¬ 
other  historical  contrast.  This  time  it  points  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  contrast  between  the 
beggar  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  and  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Barcelona  of  the  Viceroy  and  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Seas.  Now  the  contrast  is  between  the 
successful  and  glorified  discoverer  of  the  new  world, 
receiving  the  homage  of  potentates  and  nations,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  illustrious  pris¬ 
oner,  in  chains,  with  none  so  low  as  to  do  him  hom¬ 
age.  Columbus  was  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Bobadilla.  But  his  exalted  spirit  rises  above  disas¬ 
ter;  he  demands  his  own;  and,  though  with  difficulty, 
he  secures  from  the  Crown  four  miserable  ships  to 
make  a  fourth  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  great  geographical  problem 
then  involved  in  doubt  and  speculation.  The  fourth 
voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  new  world  sailed  from 
Cadiz,  on  May  9,  1502.  Now  he  is  refused  permission 
to  land  at  San  Domingo,  the  very  city  he  had  founded, 
even  to  take  shelter  from  a  storm.  Such  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  elements,  that  he  predicts  a  terrific 
storm  several  days  beforehand,  is  disbelieved  and 
scoffed  at;  the  predicted  storm  burst  forth  terrifically; 
Bobadilla,  who  had  loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
Roldan,  who  had  warred  against  him,  were  wrecked 
and  perished  at  sea,  in  the  storm  of  which  he  had 
given  warning,  while  Columbus,  in  his  ships,  rides 
the  storm  in  safety.  Columbus  again  becomes  the 
discoverer  of  the  continent  at  Honduras,  and  ex¬ 
plores  the  Mosquito  coast  and  Costa  Rica;  attempts 
a  second  colony,  this  time  on  the  mainland,  at 
Verague,  a  land  abounding  in  gold;  solves  the  geo¬ 
graphical  problem  by  discovering  there  is  no  central 
passage  between  oceans,  or  central  route  by  sea  to 
Asia;  disaster  follows;  he  loses  two  of  his  ships  and 
with  the  other  two,  which  were  not  fit  for  sea  when 
he  commenced  the  voyage,  he  attempts  to  return  to 
Hispaniola;  is  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica; 
with  difficulty  and  after  a  long  exile  on  a  savage 
coast,  secures  a  passage  back  to  Spain,  broken  in 
health,  in  fortune  and  in  hopes. 

Poverty,  neglect,  ingratitude,  are  the  rewards  he 
received  in  his  lifetime  for  the  transcendent  services 


he  had  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 
Christopher  Columbus  died  in  obscurity  and  pov¬ 
erty  at  Valladolid,  on  May  20,  1506.  The  death  of 
so  devout  a  Christian  occurred  most  appropriately 
on  Ascension  Day.  The  chains  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  when  brought  back  a  prisoner  from 
his  third  voyage,  were  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the 
little  room  of  the  humble  inn,  in  which  he  died,  and 
he  asked  that  they  be  buried  with  him.  His  last  words 
were,  “  In  mantis  tnas  Domine ,  commendo  spimtinn 
meum."  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  rewarded  his 
unequalled  services  in  his  lifetime  with  neglect,  dis¬ 
trust  and  ingratitude,  seven  years  afterward  on  the 
removal  of  his  remains,  gave  him  a  magnificent  fun¬ 
eral,  and  an  epitaph,  prepared  by  his  own  hand: 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 

Nuevo  Mundo  did  Colon. 

To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  New 
World. 

The  Franciscans  of  Valladolid,  for  “They  alone 
took  any  thought  about  him,”  says  Father  Knight, 
an  English  Jesuit,  who  wrote  a  beautiful  but  brief 
biography  of  the  Admiral,  interred  his  body  at  their 
convent.  Seven  years  afterward  King  Ferdinand 
caused  his  remains  to  be  removed  to  Seville  and  in¬ 
terred  with  high  honor.  In  1536,  his  remains  were 
transported  to  San  Domingo,  the  city  he  had  found¬ 
ed,  and  in  1796,  they  were  again  removed  to  Havana, 
and,  where  in  life,  he  had  been  refused  shelter  from 
the  storm  he  predicted,  as  was  then  supposed;  but 
in  1877  it  was  discovered  that  the  remains  removed 
in  1796  were  those  of  his  son.  So  that  the  remains 
of  Columbus  now  repose  in  honor  and  veneration  at 
San  Domingo. 

Among  the  wrongs  done  Columbus  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  even  his  name  was 
not  conferred  upon  the  world,  which  he  had  discov¬ 
ered.  Americus  Vespuccius,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
who  made  a  voyage  to  the  new  world  in  1499,  seven 
years  after  Columbus  had  discovered  it,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  publishing  an  account  of  the 
country  and  the  natives,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  throughout  Europe,  received  the  honor  of 
bestowing  his  own  name  upon  the  new  world.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  name  of  America  stands  in  place  of  the 
more  appropriate  name  of  Columbia. 

Diego  Columbus,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
Admiral,  had  to  conduct  a  long  and  exhausting  law¬ 
suit,  against  the  Spanish  Crown,  to  recover  the 
hereditary  offices,  titles  and  rank  of  his  illustrious 
father;  the  suit  was  finally  decided  in  his  favor, 
though  King  Ferdinand  made  restitution  only  in 
part;  the  title  of  the  Viceroy  was  ahvays  denied 
him;  he  was  allowed  to  succeed  Ovando  as  governor 
of  Hispaniola,  in  1509;  but  ultimately  all  the  rights, 
offices,  revenues,  dignities  and  jurisdictions  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  were  commuted  for  a  Spanish  Dukedom, 
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named  after  the  golden  district  of  Yeragua,  the  In¬ 
dian  name  of  the  region  he  had  discovered  on  the 
continent  at  Central  America;  the  lineal  male  line 
of  Columbus  is  extinct;  the  present  Duke  of  \  era- 
gua  is  the  surviving  representative  of  Columbus  in 
the  female  line  of  his  descendants. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  adequately  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  Columbus  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
world,  to  commerce,  civilization  and  religion,  by  his 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Rut,  in  addition  to  this 
unparalleled  achievement,  he  rendered  to  the  world 
of  science  and  art  other  services  of  immense  value. 

1.  He  proved  the  navigable  character  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  opened  it  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

2.  He  led  the  way  to  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  geography  and  shape  of  the  earth. 

3.  He  discovered  the  variations  of  the  needle,  or 
rather  the  influence  exercised  by  longitude  in  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

4.  He  discovered  the  variations  to  which  isother¬ 
mal  lines  are  subject,  in  following  the  direction  of 
curves  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe  to  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  New  World. 

5.  He  discovered  the  position  of  the  great  field 
of  sea-weeds  in  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  whence 
issue  the  shoals  of  fish  destined  for  the  food  of  man¬ 
kind. 

6.  He  discovered  the  general  direction  of  the 
tropical  seas  and  the  great  oceanic  current. 

7.  He  discovered  the  continuation  of  this  current 
now  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 

8.  He  discovered  the  geological  causes  of  the 
configuration  of  the  Antilles. 

9.  He  discovered  the  equatorial  swelling,  imply¬ 
ing  a  flattening  of  the  earth’s  shape  at  the  poles. 

10.  He  became  convinced  of  the  existence,  be¬ 
yond  the  continent  he  discovered,  of  another  great 
ocean,  and  had  he  not  been  thwarted  both  in  the 
new  world  and  the  old,  he  would  have  become  the 
actual,  as  he  was  the  virtual,  discoverer  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

11.  He  discovered  the  continental  equilibrium 
of  the  globe,  which,  it  is  said,  no  one  before  him  had 
conjectured. 

12.  He  added  immense  increase  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  mankind  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  led 
the  way  to  improved  methods  of  observation  and 
study  in  natural  science. 

13.  He  broke  the  crust  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition,  which  hampered  human  knowledge  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  modes  of  thought  and  study  of  nature.  Pop¬ 
ular  notions,  sustained  even  by  famous  geographers 
and  cosmographers,  as  seen  by  their  maps,  peopled 
the  unknown  earth  and  ocean  with  marvellous  and  im¬ 
possible  beings,  as  inconsistent  with  the  truth  as 
with  the  mercy  and  providence  of  God.  Serious  and 
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life,  motion  and  terror,  with  ships  riding  at  his  side 
having  their  anchors  imbedded  in  his  scaly  cuticle, 
while  the  unwary  sailors  were  sporting  and  resting 
on  the  broad  acres  of  his  expansive  back. 

Immense  islands,  remnants  probably  of  the  sub¬ 
merged  Atlantic,  were  believed  to  rise  to  view  and 
disappear.  The  land  of  Aristotle,  the  island  of  the 
seven  cities,  the  earthly  paradise,  St.  Brandin’s 
Island,  and  the  fabulous  island  of  Antilla,  were  mys¬ 
tic  creations  of  the  imagination.  But  these  phantom 
lands  and  dark  seas  and  the  air  above  were  peopled 
with  monsters  of  death,  and  from  the  black  waters 
arose  huge  beings  of  horrid  appearance  and  ferocious 
instincts,  a  single  one  of  which  could  drag  a  ship 
into  the  deepest  gulf.  One  monster  alone,  that  fam¬ 
ous  bird,  the  roc,  so  huge  and  so  strong  that  it  seized 
with  its  beak  the  largest  vessels  and  carried  them 
aloft  in  the  air  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  and 
crushed  them  in  its  perch  in  the  clouds  between  its 
talons,  and  while  the  yet  living  and  palpitating  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  human  victims  fell  trembling  to  the  ocean, 
other  dread  monsters  of  the  Dark  Sea  snatched  and 
consumed  with  their  enormous  mouths,  the  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  limbs  of  the  mangled  corpses.  A  carving  near 
the  time  of  Columbus,  by  the  famous  carver,  Vander 
Straet,  represented  the  Admiral,  bearing  the  banner 
of  the  cross  in  his  first  voyage,  but  his  ship  was  sail¬ 
ing  amidst  griffins  and  unicorns,  phoenixes  and  hal¬ 
cyons,  salamanders  and  basilisks.  It  was  Colum¬ 
bus  who  banished  these  monsters  from  the  sea  and 
earth,  from  the  books,  maps  and  charts  of  learned 
cosmographers,  and  from  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
art,  and  transferred  them  to  the  mystic  crests  and 
arms  of  heraldry. 

The  most  interesting  and  admirable  trait  in  the 
character  and  life  of  Columbus,  was  his  profound 
sense  of  religion;  his  piety,  devotion,  his  fasts,  his 
vows,  his  votive  offerings,  his  appeals  to  Divine  Prov¬ 
idence,  his  Catholic  faith,  his  devotion  to  his  church, 
his  championship  of  the  cause  of  Christendom,  his 
apostolic  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to 
Christianity,  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  blameless  life ; 
his  charity  for  the  poor,  his  munificence  to  religion,  his 
study  of  religious  and  theological  works,  his  daily  ex¬ 
ercises  of  prayer  ,his  grand  conception  of  Christian 
character,  his  magnificent  and  princely  aspirations 
and  provisions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Sacred  Places  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel, 
and  their  restoration  to  Christendom;  a  patience 
under  suffering,  injuries  and  injustice,  which  made 
Columbus  in  chains  seem  grander  than  Columbus 
entering  Barcelona  in  triumph;  his  death,  when,  at 
that  supreme  moment  the  grandeur  of  the  world  was 
fading  from  his  view,  he  saw  with  the  eyes  of  faith  a 
crown  of  heavenly  glory  awaiting  the  faithful  servant 
of  God, 
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The  religious  character  of  Columbus  is  the  more 
important  and  valuable  for  us  to  dwell  upon  in  these 
days  of  little  faith,  when  scepticism,  doubt,  and  un¬ 
belief,  under  the  specious  garbs  of  modern  science, 
a  form  of  materialism,  and  of  theosophy,  a  revival  of 
Buddhism,  a  sickly  and  emaciated  imitation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  tortured  into  paganism,  stand  forth  in  social 
and  educational  life  and  trainingas  dangerous  seduc¬ 
tions  to  the  young,  as  fascinating  pasfimes  for  the 
sentimental,  and  as  serious  but  deceptive  studies  for  the 
intellectual.  The  whole  supernatural  order  is  being 
banished  from  religion,  from  life,  from  death,  and 
from  eternity,  and  man  is  a  mere  phenomenon  in  a 
series  of  physical  and  natural  causes  and  effects. 
There  is  no  great  historic  man,  no  benefactor  of  his 
race,  no  devoted  scientist,  no  religious  being,  (for 
Columbus  was  all  these  in  a  pre-eminent  degree)  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  who  exhibited  in  his  whole 
life  and  in  his  death  so  profound  a  faith  in  the  super¬ 
natural,  so  tender  a  devotion  to  his  Redeemer,  such 
profound  loyalty  to  his  Creator,  such  tender  piety, 
such  implicit  faith,  such  intelligent  recognition  of  di¬ 
vine  revelation.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  church. 
He  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  sacraments,  and 
he  had  a  devotional  office,  which  he  recited  every 
day,  whether  reposing  on  land  or  tossed  by  the 
waves  of  unknown  seas.  Whenever  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  any  great  or  imminent  danger  of  perishing  at 
sea  by  storm  or  shipwreck,  as  frequently  occurred 
with  him,  he  assembled  his  crews  around  him  in 
prayer  and  supplication  to  heaven.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  he  induced  them  to  unite  with  him  in  some  vo¬ 
tive  offering,  or  some  pious  pilgrimage  on  bare  feet 
and  in  humble  dress,  to  be  performed  at  the  first 
landing,  or  at  the  first  consecrated  shrine  they  could 
reach;  and  whenever,  in  drawing  lots,  it  fell  to  him 
to  perform  certain  penances,  or  make  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  or  a  pilgrimage,  and  it  most  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  was  the  chosen  one,  he  was  most  exact 
and  scrupulous  in  performing  the  vow.  He  addressed 
fervent  letters  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  his  grand  enterprises,  his  voyages,  and  his 
aspirations  to  the  guidance  of  the  fisherman  at  the 
helm  of  the  bark  of  Peter.  Entitled  as  he  was  to 
vast  revenues  from  his  viceroyal  dominions,  had 
justice  been  extended  to  him,  he  announced  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  and  to  the  Pope,  his  intention  of 
devoting  a  large  share  to  raising  and  supporting  a 
Christian  Army  for  the^ recovery  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
-  ulchre  and  the  Sacred  Places.  This  vast  proposal  he 
regarded  as  only  opening  the  door  to  another  Chris¬ 
tian  Army,  the  missionaries  of  the  church,  to  con¬ 
quer  the  vast  and  populous  empires  of  Asia  peace¬ 
fully  and  spiritually  to  the  sceptre  of  the  cross.  He 
dedicated  one-tenth  of  his  vast  expected  revenues 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city  of  Genoa. 
It  was  this  munificent  Christian  that  had  to  lament 
his  inability  in  his  last  days  to  offer  a  penny  to  the 


church  on  attending  mass.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
violent  temper,  but  by  prayer,  fasting,  self-control 
and  meditation,  he  subjected  his  passions  to  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  When  lust  and 
avarice  and  cruelty  were  prevailing  all  around  him, 
among  his  followers  in  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  he  was  pure  and  continent  in  his  life,  gener¬ 
ous  rather  than  avaricious,  merciful  and  just  to  all. 
It  was  a  splendid  trait  in  the  character  of  Columbus, 
that  the  ingratitude  and  wrongs  he  suffered  never 
soured  his  feelings  towards  his  fellowmen.  Had  he 
been  supported  in  his  measures  for  the  conversion  of 
the  unfortunate  savages  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
it  is  quite  certain  they  would  have  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  have  been  saved  from  absolute 
annihilation,  which  they  suffered  from  the  European 
incursion  upon  their  countries.  His  mission  was 
apostolic.  His  zeal  was  equal  to  his  apostolate. 
Hence  he  was  likened  unto  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies.  His  position  in  history  is  patriarchal, 
hence  he  has  been  likened  unto  Moses;  but  unlike 
Moses  he  was  deemed  not  unworthy  to  enter  the 
promised  land. 

I  will  conclude  with  another  historical  contrast — 
this  time  the  contrast  is  between  America  in  1492 
and  America  in  1892.  Then  barbarism,  ignorance, 
nakedness,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Incas  in 
Peru,  and  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  (and  these  two  were 
all  Pagans),  savage  tribes  of  Indians  possessed  the 
American  continents  and  islands,  waging  wars  of 
extermination  against  each  other,  and  the  name  of 
the  true  God  was  unknown  among  them.  Now,  the 
whole  of  America,  continents  and  islands,  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  Christian  nations.  With  the  exception  of 
the  English  Dominions  in  Canada,  differing  but  little 
from  a  republic,  and  the  comparatively  small  islands 
— possessions  of  Spain,  England,  France,  Holland 
and  Denmark — free  republics  occupy  the  American 
Continents,  possessing  an  area  of  11,693,807  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  free  republican  citizens 
of  120,000,000;  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  France, 
Austria  and  Belgium.  Commerce,  arts,  science,  lit¬ 
erature,  education,  public  charities,  constitutional 
governments,  political  economy  and  Christian  civi¬ 
lization  prevail  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  name  of  the  true  God  is 
honored,  revered  and  worshipped  in  countless  ca¬ 
thedrals,  churches  and  shrines  throughout  the  entire 
hemisphere.  Such  is  1892,  when  nearly  200,000,000 
of  Americans  of  every  class  will  unite  in  celebrating 
the  quadri-centennial  of  the  Discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  Not  the  least  event  for  con¬ 
gratulation,  at  the  quadri-centennial  celebration,  is 
the  disappearance  of  human  slavery  from  American 
soil.  May  the  ovation  be  a  grand  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization — the  Tc  Deuni  of  a  world. 

A  solis  ortn,  usque  ad  occasuni ,  laudabile  nomen 
Domini. 
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ODE  TO  ST.  CATHARINE. 

In  Spring  when  Nature  risen  blows. 

The  fields  with  truths  are  scrolled  o’er, 

That  heal  or  ’suage  our  brooding  woes, 

That  make  of  life  which  tired  before, 

A  very  boon.  Yet  other  love 
Is  garnered  in,  when  Summer  reads. 

Her  theme  is  want  or  heaped  store 
Or  wheat  roots  bit  by  cockle-seeds, 

Or  barley  stunted  near  luxuriant  weeds. 

’Twas  Summer  when  I  sat  to  spell 
Earth’s  open  page.  Ripe  rows  of  corn 
With  tassels  timed  the  farm-house  bell, 

That  whispered  to  the  plough-boy  worn. 
Sweet  noon.  There  Plenty  smiled  as  morn, 
Rosed  Plenty  tinged  the  waving  crops, 

As  springing  dawn  of  day  new-born 
The  sky,  and  burst  from  filled  ear-tops 
In  strings  as  silver  smooth  as  crystal  drops. 

A  chestnut  dense,  whose  fruit  scarce  stole 
From  out  its  sturdy  burr  of  thorn, 

My  temples  shading  taught  my  soul 
A  truth,  and,  teaching,  kindled  scorn. 

For  at  its  feet,  of  fruitage  shorn 
And  fairness,  wept  a  blasted  wight, 

That  pined  for  sun;  and,  child  forlorn 
'Mong  brothers  tall,  from  morn  to  night, 
The  chestnut  chid  for  theft  of  fostering  light. 

Oft  through  the  winter  drear  this  thought 
Of  blighted  stalk  my  soul  used  crowd, 

And  other  shapes  as  wondrous  wrought, 

As  full  of  worth,  for  Truth  as  loud. 

What’s  Wisdom  but  a  plant,  or  proud 
As  is  his  heart  in  whom  ’tis  lain, 

Or  lowly  ?  Sin  the  sun  can  cloud; 

For  love,  God’s  love,  that  knows  not  wane, 
To  Wisdom  is  as  sun  to  ripening  grain. 

A  friend  to  me  once  lay  abed, 

A  child  that  God  had  sealed  to  die. 

We  trooped  about  his  pillow-head, 

With  whom,  ’fore  languor  glazed  that  eye, 
Or  fever  fired  those  veins,  the  cry 
Of  merry  sport  he  raised.  Mere  boys, 

In  years  and  prudence  young,  we’d  vie 
In  rude  dispraise  of  all  his  toys, 

I  n  prate  of  meadow  shrubs  and  hill-side  joys. 


At  sight  of  snow  to  heaven  hilled, 

It  died.  Nor  smiles  of  summer  sheen 
Could  quicken  courses  winter  stilled. 

The  stalk  yet  towered  crisped  leaves  atween, 

But  budding  grandeur  never  crowned  its  green. 

When  Winter  dreamy  left  the  earth, 

And  sprightly  Summer  lived  anew, 

The  garden-plants  awoke  to  birth, 

And  leaved  and  daughters  fairer  grew. 

The4ious6d  lily  slept.  For  dew, 

Rich  drops  from  drifting  cloudlets  torn, 

That  winged  sprites  from  Heaven  strew, 

While  gardeners  sleep  to  dream  of  morn, 

Ne’er  oped  the  bud  that  cased  a  life  unborn. 

And  so  may  fade  the  fairest  flower 
That  earth  can  boast.  Wisdom,  indeed, 

As  high  as  God,  unwet  by  shower, 

From  Heaven’s  hills,  must  run  to  weed. 

’Tis  man’s  to  sow  and  tend  the  seed, 

’Tis  God’s  to  orn  with  leaves  the  slip; 

And  graces  chaste,  that  blooming  speed, 

’  I'is  God’s  to  press  and  man’s  to  sip, 

As  dew  tears  soft,  that  chaliced  petals  lip. 

0  maiden,  thou  of  hovering  wing, 

Who  sweep’st  thy  lyre  with  wand  of  palm, 

Thou  leader  of  the  hosts  that  sing 
And  flit  for  aye  afore  the  Lamb, 

Thy  swelling,  thrilling  tones  becalm, 

And  spoil  the  cords  of  threaded  maze, 

Thy  deftness  works.  ’Tis  ours  a  psalm 
To  hymn  to  Thee,  some  tearful  lays, 

Some  sighs  we  laborers  waft  who  walk  thy  ways. 

We’re  men  and  earthy;  Wisdom’s  fraught 
With  God,  is  God;  and  beasts  around, 

That  live  of  sense,  know  not  a  thought. 

We’re  men  and  earthy,  of  the  ground, 

That  grows  but  nettles,  thistle  bound. 

We’re  men,  but  Virgin,  Martyr  oh  ! 

We  would  be  pure,  we  would  be  found 
God-loving,  fire  us  then,  from  glow 
That  girds  His  throne,  and  chastening  grace  drops  strow. 

I.  O.  S. 
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We  touched  the  colors  time  had  dulled, 
And  lo  !  he  felt  what  throbs  him  fill 
Who,  sighs  for  light  by  use  long  lulled, 
Sees  pass  the  pane,  and  kiss  the  sill 
And  creep  across  the  floor  to  kill 
The  damp,  that  shared  his  dungeon  keep, 
A  ray,  that  stole  along  the  hill 
At  noon  to  warm  a  shivering  heap 
And  scatter  drops  a  convict  fain  would  weep. 

He  felt,  and  tears  more  bitter  e’en, 

For  that  he  thought  how  blue  the  sky, 

I  low  fair  the  fields  and  hill-grass  green, 
Sights  that  disease’s  fiends  deny, 

’Gan  fall  and  twixt  each  heart-wrung  sigh 
lie  spoke,  llis  wish  a  mother  guessed. 

I  saw  her  to  the  garden  hie, 

Bear  lilies,  flowers  he  e’er  loved  best, 

And  feast  his  heart  and  smooth  his  soul  to  rest. 

’Twas  summer  then;  the  paly  white, 

That  graced  the  glistening  stem,  and  filled 
And  grew  more  round  with  climbing  light. 
But  winter  bowed  its  head;  and,  chilled 


BY  BANKS  MOORE,  ’95' 

RE  is  the  great  statue  of  Brahma,"  said 
Ali  Kelat,  as  he  pointed  to  the  massive 
statue  and  bade  us  come  nearer.  “  And 
from  it  we  priests  are  wont  to  speak 
whenever  we  have  occasion  to  give  advice.  How 
foolish  these  superstitious  mortals  are  to  think  that 
Brahma  is  an  articulate-speaking  man,  devoted 
to  their  interests  and  powerful  to  vindicate  their 
rights  !  ” 

“  But  how  can  you  practise  such  treachery  on 
these  miserable  people  ?  It  is  shameful,”  responded 
Mandeville,  rather  hotly. 

“  Oh,  it  pays  well,’’  replied  Ali,  with  a  significant 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  unaltered  countenance, 
“  and  we  are  venerated  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
richest  rajah  in  all  India.  But  of  this  we  shall  say 
more  anon.  Do  you  see  this  dark  place  ?  ’’  he  con- 
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tinued,  as  they  advanced  a  few  steps,  “well,  I  want 
you  to  hide  here  in  order  that  you  may  be  better 
able  to  behold  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  temple  out¬ 
side.” 

Just  then  the  staircase  came  to  an  end,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  a  large  hollow  vault  shaped 
something  like  a  huge  head.  There  were  openings 
for  the  mouth,  eyes  and  nostrils,  affording  sufficient 
light  to  those  concealed  in  the  idol. 

“  None  but  the  chief  priests  venture  this  way,  and 
they  only  on  special  occasions.  You  need  therefore 
have  no  fear  of  being  discovered,”  said  Ali  Kelat,  as 
he  departed,  leaving  them  alone  in  the  dark  and  dis¬ 
mal  hollow. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  much  fancy  this,”  said  Camden, 
when  he  began  to  realize  his  isolation  and  felt  the 
tremors  of  a  disturbed  imagination  crowded  with  all 
sorts  of  pictures  and  abysmal  horrors.  “Why,  if 
that  fellow  wanted  to  keep  us  prisoners,  he  could 
easily  do  so,  and  could  besides  starve  us  into  giving 
him  the  locket.” 

To  which  Mandeville  calmly  answered:  “  Oh,  he 
will  not  do  that,  because  father  could  then  make 
known  all  about  the  treasure;  and  if  we  are  killed, 
he  would  send  a  body  of  soldiers  here  to  search  the 
temple.” 

“  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  worrying  over  possible 
misfortunes,  anyhow.  We  have  confronted  and 
overcome  many  heretofore.  Let  us  then  be  at  rest 
for  the  present  and  make  the  most  of  this  darkness 
and  seclusion  to  take  a  bit  of  a  nap.” 

When  the  hussar  had  said  these  words,  he  at  once 
wrapped  himself  snugly  in  his  blanket,  and  straight¬ 
way  surrendered  himself  to  the  balmy  sway  of  a 
much-needed  rest. 

Mandeville,  however,  kept  wide  awake,  for,  secure 
from  treachery  as  he  thought  himself,  there  was 
nevertheless  a  certain  icy  dread  which  hung  over 
him  all  night  and  drove  sleep  far  from  his  eyelids. 

Early  next  morning  Ali  Kelat  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  bade  them  follow  him  immediately.  Many 
questions  were  asked  by  Mandeville  as  to  the  sudden 
change  of  their  abode,  but  the  old  Brahmist  only  an¬ 
swered  that  “  an  important  sacrifice  was  about  to 
take  place.” 

He  lead  them  on  through  a  dark,  narrow  passage¬ 
way,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  before  a  very  small 
door.  “  In  here,”  he  said,  “  quick  !  I  hear  foot¬ 
steps.” 

It  was  none  too  late,  for  just  as  they  closed  the 
door  the  patter  of  several  bare  feet  upon  the  stone 
floor  outside  was  distinctly  audible. 

“No  one  but  myself  has  a  key  to  this  place,  and 
you  are  quite  safe.  I  did  not  guide  you  hither  at  first, 
for  I  wanted  to  keep  this  room  for  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity.  As,  however,  they  are  going  to  hold  grand 
ceremonies  in  the  temple  to-day,  I  know  that  you 
would  be  discovered  if  left  in  the  god’s  head.” 


Then  Ali  Kelat  left  them,  and  they  were  again 
alone.  “  I  wish  I  could  post  news  to  Calcutta  about 
the  doings  of  this  rajah  and  his  English  briber,”  said 
Camden,  “  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
going  to  invoke  the  idol  just  at  present.” 

“  That  can  all  be  attended  to  when  we  get  back,” 
retorted  Mandeville,  “  but  ever  since  last  night,  when 
you  said  there  might  be  treachery  brewing,  my  mind 
has  been  full  of  misgivings.  As  you  see,  we  can 
only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  escape,  and 
would  prove  ourselves  cowards  into  the  bargain. 
Now  promise  me  this  :  ” 

The  lieutenant  was  somewhat  reluctant  about 
agreeing  to  blindly  promise.  But  Mandeville  was 
obstinate  and  Camden  at  last  gave  way. 

“  Ali  Kelat  thinks  that  I  have  the  locket.  I  shall 
entrust  it  to  you.  If  he  comes  to  murder  us  and  if  I 
fall,  you  will  still  have  it.  Do  you  now  try  your  best 
to  escape.  If  you  are  killed,  and  I  get  away,  then  he 
will  think  that  I  have  carried  off  the  locket,  and  will 
hardly  search  you  for  it.  To  deprive  him  of  this 
will  be  our  best  revenge.” 

Camden  grumbled  a  little,  but  having  given  his 
word  he  could  do  nothing  but  take  the  locket.  About 
an  hour  later  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  fully 
ten  men  rushed  in  armed  with  swords  and  pikes. 
They  were  met  with  a  volley  from  the  revolvers  of 
the  prisoners,  who  laid  four  of  them  low.  Four  then 
rushed  headlong  to  despatch  the  Englishmen. 
Though  the  odds  were  two  to  one,  nevertheless  the 
latter  fought  with  a  valor  becoming  their  race. 
Camden  beat  off  his  assailants  well,  but  a  third,  ap¬ 
proaching  Mandeville  from  behind,  before  he  could 
turn,  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and  left  him 
lying  on  the  blood-stained  ground  like  so  much  clay. 
The  huzzar  saw  this,  and,  feeling  that  every  hope 
was  gone,  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  but  this  was 
guarded  by  Ali  Kelat  and  two  of  his  mercenaries. 
Only  two  barrels  of  his  revolver  had  been  emptied, 
and  aiming  again  he  shot  one  of  the  men,  and  then 
turned  to  run  down  the  dark  avenue.  Following 
close  upon  his  heels  came  the  rest  of  the  murderers; 
but  the  huzzar,  who  was  a  fleet  runner,  soon  out-dis¬ 
tanced  them.  Suddenly  a  light  at  the  far  end  dis¬ 
closed  a  way  of  exit,  and  he  redoubled  his  pace.  As 
he  neared  the  light,  he  could  see  dimly  a  door  open¬ 
ing  from  the  temple  into  the  garden.  A  shout  of 
rage  and  despair  broke  from  the  throats  of  the  pur¬ 
suivants,  as  they  saw  their  prey  dash  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  But  Camden  was  not  yet  out  of  danger,  for  he 
might  at  any  time  run  across  a  body  of  priests. 
However,  he  met  no  one,  and  reached  the  wall  in 
safety.  This  was  not  very  high,  and  once  upon  the 
top,  he  leaped  uninjured  to  the  ground. 

He  had  not  so  much  as  received  a  cut  or  a  scratch, 
while  his  companion  had  been  killed.  “  At  all 
events,  I  must  not  stay  here  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary;  for  they  will  search  high  and  low  for  me 
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in  a  short  time,”  said  he,  as  he  recognized  the  dread 
danger  of  his  position  and  the  test  to  which  his  prow¬ 
ess  had  just  been  sharply  put. 

Looking  about,  the  lieutenant  discovered  that  he 
had  escaped  by  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and  that 
not  fifty  paces  below  him  flowed  the  Ganges.  A 
boat  was  anchored  about  six  yards  from  the  shore.  It 
was  a  light  craft,  and  could  be  easily  worked.  Cam¬ 
den  swam  off  to  it,  and  having  cut  the  rope,  climbed 
in. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  escape  left,  and  that 
was  to  go  straight  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta. 
This,  Camden  determined  to  do,  and  again  pushing 
the  boat  into  the  stream,  he  rowed  as  close  to  the 
shore  as  possible,  that  he  might  thus  run  less  chance 
of  being  seen  by  any  on  watch  for  him  in  the  temple. 
All  that  day  he  hugged  the  shore  and  rowed  with  all 
his  might.  When  the  night  began  to  fall,  and  the  som¬ 
bre  drapery  of  darkness  was  spreading  over  the  trees 
of  the  forest  and  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  Camden  pushed  his  boat  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  allowed  it  to  drift  down  with  the  current. 
Then  stretching  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  he 
dozed  off  to  sleep. 

About  five  o’clock  he  woke  up  considerably  re¬ 
freshed,  and  re-commenced  his  journey  down  the 
stream.  After  about  five  hours  of  steady  rowing 
the  lights  of  Calcutta  were  seen  in  the  distance. 
In  another  hour  he  had  landed,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  residence  of  the  banker. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  reached 
the  house,  but  without  hesitation  he  rang  the  bell. 

“Who  is  it  ?  ”  asked  some  one  from  above. 

“  It  is  I,  Oliver  Camden,”  answered  the  huzzar. 

In  a  few  moments  the  banker  flung  the  .door 
open,  and  exclaimed,  “What  is  it?  What  has  hap¬ 
pened?  Be  quick,  I  pray  you.” 

“  It’s  a  long  and  a  sorrowful  story  I  have  to  tell,” 
replied  the  lieutenant;  “your  son  is  dead;  murdered 
by  Ali  Kelat.” 

“The  rascally  old  scoundrel  !  ”  shouted  the  ban¬ 
ker.  “But  tell  me  how  it  happened,”  he  continued 
in  softer  tones. 

Camden  then  related  the  whole  story,  and  as  he 
proceeded  there  crept  over  the  banker's  face  a  per¬ 
ceptible  change. 

“  You,  my  dear  boy,  have  acted  like  a  hero,”  he 
said  to  the  lieutenant,  when  the  latter  had  finished. 
“Iam  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  my  son  behaved  like 
a  true  man.  I  always  thought  there  was  something 
in  him.  Give  me  the  locket.”  Camden  did  so,  and 
then  Mr.  Mandeville  went  on:  “This  was  given  to 
me  by  the  devil  upon  condition  that  I  would  murder 
a  certain  man.  I  obeyed;  but  alas  !  I  have  met  with 
just  punishment;  I  am  a  millionaire,  but  still  the  de¬ 
sire  for  gain  is  so  strong  that  I  would  fain  have  more. 

1  his  locket  and  its  black  donor  I  renounce  forever.” 
As  he  said  these  words  the  clasp  flew  open,  and  the 


locket  changing  suddenly  into  a  ball  of  fire  sailed 
out  of  the  open  door  into  the  midnight  air. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  gone,”  said  the  banker  when  at  length 
it  had  fast  faded  from  sight,  “  and  it  is  well.  Now, since 
my  son  is  dead,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  his  place  in  my 
affections.  You  have  proved  what  you  are,  and  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  you.” 

“  Thanks,  thanks,”  replied  Camden,  “  I  have  no 
father,  no  mother,  and  can  easily  do  so.  But  let  me 
make  this  one  condition,  that  I  remain  in  the  army.” 

“Just  as  you  wish,”  answered  Mr.  Mandeville. 

Next  day  Camden  went  straight  to  headquarters 
and  reported.  He  had  represented,  he  said,  that  he 
would  go  to  Madras  with  Mandeville.  The  latter 
had,  however,  changed  his  mind  and  gone  to  Ben¬ 
ares.  He,  of  course,  followed,  thinking  that  it  mat¬ 
tered  little  to  the  authorities  whether  he  went  to 
Madras  or  Benares.  By  way  of  good  luck,  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  of  a  certain  rajah,  who  contemplated 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  and  the  massacre  of  all 
the  whites.  Young  Gilbert  Mandeville  had,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  priests,  lost  his  life  while 
in  a  pagan  temple;  and  the  whole  affair  demanded 
instant  attention. 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  “  and  by  this  timely  warning  you  have  saved 
us.” 

After  about  an  hour's  chat  with  the  Governor, 
the  lieutenant  took  his  leave,  feeling  in  high  spirits 
at  having  balked  the  rajah’s  game.  An  expedition 
was  at  once  gotten  up  and  sent  to  Benares.  It 
reached  there  when  the  rajah  and  his  party  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  grand  celebration  held  in  their  honor. 
The  originator  of  the  plot,  the  rajah,  and  all  his  men 
perished  by  the  swords  of  the  Englishmen.  Ali 
Kelat  and  several  others  of  the  head  priests  were 
brought  to  Calcutta,  tried,  condemned  and  hanged. 

Few  days  later  the  social  world  of  the  Indian 
metropolis  was  astir  with  the  brilliant  wedding  of 
Lieutenant  Oliver  Camden  and  Miss  Adelaide  Clar¬ 
endon.  That  the  bride  had  found  a  true  and  devoted 
husband  was  doubted  by  no  one;  and  that  his  mili¬ 
tary  life  might  be  more  successful  than  his  visit  to 
the  pagan  temple  at  Benares,  was  the  prayer  of  his 
most  intimate  friends. 


ST.  FRANCIS  Dl  GERONIMO,  S.  J. 

Through  the  great  Italian  city, 

Seeking  where  the  sinner  lay, 

Footsore,  weary,  like  the  Master, 

Francis,  wandering  all  the  day; 

Take  me  with  you  on  the  journey, 

Let  me  hear  the  sinner’s  story, 

Teach  me,  Father,  humble  ever, 

With  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  lowly, 

Like  the  Master,  He  the  Holy, 

Teach  me  thus  to  give  God  glory. 

Vitis. 
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ADOWN  THE  FARM-ROAD. 

In  white  and  black,  with  heads  low  bent. 

We  chant  his  soul’s  soft  wedding-song, 

Each  lonesome  note  tuned  low  and  long, 

To  ’suage  our  pilgrim  banishment. 

The  while,  on  altar-throne  is  born 

The  little  Love  that  ’guiled  each  fear, 

And  dashed  aback  the  welling  tear 
On  many  a  young  day’s  blooming  morn. 

Then  drops,  full-lade  with  balm  for  sins, 

Some  priest  of  Christ  and  touched  and  blessed, 
Upon  his  narrow  house  of  rest 
Are  strewn;  and  lo  !  our  march  begins. 

Along  the  road,  that  skirts  the  farm, 

Which,  paved  with  gold,  too  poor  would  be 
To  bear  the  clay  of  heroes,  we 
H  ave  borne  from  battle  smoke  and  harm, — 

Along  the  road,  our  hearts  as  May, 

To  hush  of  awe  our  voices  trimmed, 

God’s  monk,  who  sore-tried  never  sinned, 

We  usher  out  to  sleep  till  day. 

We’re  losers;  he  but  won  surcease 

Of  aching  fight  ’twixt  self  and  self, 

Of  swimming  to  the  chin  in  pelf, 

That  blows  and  casts  soap-bubble  peace. 

And  sad  I  mused  as  up  the  lane 
Again  I  wandered  to  my  cell, 

“  ’Tis  dark  ahead;  with  him  ’tis  well, 

Death  fused  to  joy  his  precious  pain. 

“  The  lamb  is  folded;  we’re  astray, 

And,  silly  sheep,  we  aimless  tread 

’Mid  withered  weeds,  that  worse  than  dead, 

Feed  hell-flames  that  consume  for  aye. 

“With  both  thine  eyes  keep  us  from  harm, 

And  stray  with  us  the  fields  among, 

Sweet  Lord  !  that  soft  our  dirge  be  sung 
Adown  the  road  that  skirts  the  farm.” 

N.  F. 


ST.  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE. 

By  Daniel  J.  Buckley,  ’94. 

ONG  the  few  miraculous  shrines  of  which 
America  can  piously  boast,  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  stands  preeminent. 
This  shrine  where  many  prodigies  are 
now  wrought  by  Almighty  God,  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Mother  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  is  situated  in  a  small  village  of  New  France, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Petit  Cap.  Wonder  and 
attention  began  to  be  attracted  towards  it  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  at  that  time  began  to  say  Mass  and  administer 


the  Sacraments  in  improvised  chapels.  The  little 
cottages  and  huts  which  the  Fathers  then  used  for 
the  sacred  functions  of  the  altar  were,  in  most  cases, 
ill  adapted  to  the  services  to  which  they  were  put. 
One  structure,  however,  seems  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  for  a  chapel,  and  this  was  known  under 
the  name  of  St.  Anne.  Tradition  has  it  that,  at  a 
very  remote  period,  some  Breton  seamen,  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  vow  made  when  in  peril  of  shipwreck,  had 
constructed  in  Petit  Cap,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  Basilica,  a  rude  frame  building  which 
they  subsequently  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  Later  on, 
in  1658,  a  pious  inhabitant,  out  of  gratitude  for  a 
signal  grace  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  St. 
Anne,  gave  ground  for  the  building  of  a  church  in 
her  honor.  The  corner-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  by  the  Governor  of  New  France,  and  the  church 
itself  was  later  blessed  and  dedicated  with  the  great¬ 
est  religious  solemnity  by  the  Vicar  General  of 
Quebec. 

From  the  date  of  this  dedication  many  miraculous 
events  began  to  draw  the  eyes  of  Catholics  to  the 
humble  shrine  of  Mary’s  Mother.  Priests  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  dwell  on  its  fame  in  their  sermons  and,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  they  were  known  to  recommend  its  po¬ 
tent  influence  as  a  last  remedy  in  cases  of  incurable  ills. 
Ere  long  great  was  the  delight  of  those  interested 
in  the  shrine,  that  miracles  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind  were  daily  wrought  upon  the  persons  of  such 
as  had  visited  the  shrrne  with  simplicity  and  faith. 
And  great,  too,  was  the  wonder  of  persons  who 
would  naturally  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  a  modern 
miracle — that  cripples,  to  whom  the  cleverest  re¬ 
searches  of  medicine  and  surgery  could  afford  no 
relief,  should  approach  the  statue  of  St.  Anne  help¬ 
lessly  lame,  and  come  back  again  to  their  homes 
sure-footed  and  sound  in  every  way.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  that  sight  should  be  restored  to 
beings  who  had  never  before  known  what  it  was  to 
look  upon  the  light  of  day;  that  hearing  should  be 
given  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb;  above 
all,  that  the  withered  limb  should  flourish  anew,  and 
the  moribund  be  restored  to  health  and  vigor.  Such 
were,  in  general,  the  miracles  that  first  caused  the 
lamp  of  fame  to  shed  its  manifold  illumination  over 
the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  And,  in  those 
distant  days,  even  the  savages,  sequestered  beings 
though  they  were,  living  aloof  from  civilization  in 
rocky  passes  or  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  up¬ 
per  Canada,  even  they  heard  of  the  strange  things 
that  happened  at  Petit  Cap,  and  their  curiosity  was 
so  excited  by  the  stories  that  were  told  them  that 
their  devotion  to  St.  Anne  became  no  less  ardent 
than  that  of  the  P'rench  Canadians. 

The  pious  traditions  of  the  spot  were  borne  to 
the  Indians  in  their  far  off  settlement  by  Jesuit  and 
Recollet;  and  they  came  from  the  utmost  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  from  the  banks 
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of  the  Great  Lakes  to  do  honor  to  the  saintly  wife 
of  Joachim.  On  these  occasions,  many  were  the 
canoes  that  could  be  seen  dotting  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaupre,  and  such 
was  the  Indians  fervor  that  they  were  known  to 
drag  themselves  on  their  knees  from  the  landing 
place  to  the  church,  a  distance  which  was  by  no 
means  trifling.  In  1787,  the  church  was  almost 
completed,  pilgrimages  became  more  numerous 
than  ever,  and  for  nearly  a  century  cures  and  prodi¬ 
gies  of  various  kinds  were  multiplied.  A  few  years 
ago  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  once  more,  and 
the  result  was  a  magnificent  temple.  In  1876,  the 
sacred  relic  of  St.  Anne,  a  portion  of  a  finger  bone 
was  removed  from  the  old  church  to  the  new,  with 
due  solemnity;  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  Our  Holy 
Father  declared  St.  Anne  to  be  the  special  Patroness 
of  Quebec,  without  detriment  to  the  title  of  St. 
Joseph  as  Patron  of  all  Canada. 

Probably  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  a  slight 
description  of  the  place.  The  village  of  St.  Anne 
proper  consists  of  but  a  single  street,  extending 
along  the  river  bank,  and  up  the  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  people  number  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families.  These  simple  beings  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  great  world.  They  keep  the  primi¬ 
tive  customs  of  earlier  days,  and  poverty,  drunken- 
ess  and  crime  are  almost  unknown  amongst  them. 
The  church,  the  presbytery  and  the  sacristy  occupy 
a  conspicuous  portion  of  the  village  street.  Opposite 
to  these  is  the  “chapel  of  processions,”  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  former  church.  It  is  constructed 
of  pictures  usually  representing  escapes  from  ship¬ 
wreck  or  the  like.  The  presbytery  is  a  handsome 
building  made  of  cut  stone,  erected  by  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers,  who  have  been  the  guardians  of  the 
shrine  since  1878,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  kindness 
pilgrims  are  deeply  indebted.  The  Basilica  is  about 
200  feet  in  length  by  about  100  feet  in  width,  but  ap¬ 
pears  much  larger.  Within  it  are  many  statues  and 
fine  engravings  donated  by  persons  or  communities 
in  honor  of  this  great  saint.  Over  the  high  altar 
hangs  the  well  known  picture  of  St.  Anne.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  Eternal  Father,  with  St.  Anne  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  receiving  two  pilgrims,  who  kneel  in 
reverence  at  their  feet.  In  the  sacristy  is  still  shown 
the  chasuble  worked  by  the  hands  of  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria  for  this  sanctuary  beside  the  sea.  It  is  richly 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  red  being  the  ground¬ 
work.  Amongst  the  most  modern  decorations  is  a 
gorgeous  banner,  used  on  state  occasions,  and  pre¬ 
sented  on  St.  Anne  s  Day,  18751  in  the  name  of  him¬ 
self  and  a  number  of  subscribers,  by  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  Caron,  of  Quebec. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  stands  the  statue  of 
St.  Anne,  of  great  height  and  resplendent  with  sin- 
gulai  lightness  and  grace, placed  on  a  pedestal,  so  as 
to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  church.  Around  it 


are  displayed  numberless  thank-offerings.  You  can 
see  there  the  jewels  of  the  wealthy  and  the  modest 
mite  of  the  indigent.  There  are  canes  and  carriages, 
crutches  and  staffs.  The  pilgrim,  ascending  from 
the  vestibule  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  St.  Anne’s 
shrine,  even  as  he  got  his  first  full  view  of  that  lovely 
image,  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  read  the  legend 
of  thankfulness  told  plainly  in  letters  of  gold,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  well-worn  handle  of  some  poor  man’s 
crutch.  No  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  one  enters 
the  Basilica,  he  will  find  some  of  the  afflicted  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  giving  evidence, 
by  their  earnestness  of  mien  and  their  fervent  prayer¬ 
ful  attitude,  that  the  faith  is  well  sheltered  in  their 
hearts. 

Never  does  the  calm,  majestic  figure  of  St. 
Anne  appear  more  impressive  than  in  the  dusk 
of  an  August  evening,  when  the  stillness  of  the 
hour  is  broken  only  by  the  solemn  chanting  of 
prayer. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  the  fountains,  one 
in  the  square  outside  the  church,  of  cut  stone  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  statue  of  St.  Anne,  and  reflecting 
the  wavy  outlines  of  the  saint  upon  its  rippling  sur¬ 
face;  the  other,  more  impressive,  in  front  of  the  an¬ 
cient  chapel.  These  fountains,  limpid  and  unvary¬ 
ing  in  their  abundance,  have  been  truly  streams  of 
living  water.  Countless  sufferers,  stricken  with  the 
varied  diseases  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  have 
come  thither  to  receive  draughts  of  this  wonderful 
liquid,  purer  almost  than  air,  more  wholesome  than 
the  juice  of  the  vine,  richer  than  air  or  vine-juice  in 
salubrious  results. 

Thousands  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit 
the  shrine  every  week  of  summer,  and  miracles  have 
become  so  frequent  and  so  various  that  they  now 
scarcely  create  surprise.  Out  of  the  many  who  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  shrine  none  seem 
to  be  so  devoted  as  the  Jesuit  .Fathers,  who  have 
made  the  very  name  of  New  France  immortal;  and 
we  may  justly  add  that  the  saintly  Recollets,  who 
seem  to  glide  shadowlike  through  early  Canadian 
annals,  have  ever  kept  pace  with  the  saintly  sons  of 
St.  Ignatius,  in  being  the  faithful  warders  of  this 
lovely  shrine.  With  the  Jesuit  fathers  they  have 
watched  over  it  since  the  beginning.  They  have 
been  witnesses  of  its  ever-abundant,  ever-growing 
glory,  from  the  immemorial  time  when  St.  Anne 
first  beamed  brightly  upon  the  humble  Canadian 
peasants  who  came  to  pay  her  homage  in  the  grey 
austere  evenings  of  long  ago. 

In  September,  1887,  a  crown  of  gold,  the 
gift  of  Leo  XIII.,  was  solemnly  placed  upon 
the  statue,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude. 
It  was  then  that  two  hundred  odd  years  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  glorious  patroness,  St.  Anne,  were 
sealed  with  the  approbation  of  the  highest  authority 
on  earth. 
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THE  BREATH  OF  AUTUMN’S  BEING. 

Glad  Summer’s  parting  smile  has  come 
O’er  fields  in  gold  array’d, 

And  crimson  leaves  with  sad  farewell 
Go  fluttering  through  the  glade. 

The  babbling  rill  sounds  faint  and  sweet 
’Mid  banks  of  varied  hue, 

The  wind  sighs  lonely  through  the  trees 
Where  birds  erstwhile  did  woo. 

The  purple  grapes  in  clusters  hang 
Rich,  fair,  and  plump  with  wine, 

The  red  cheek’d  apples  gently  touch 
Them  clinging  to  the  vine. 

Not  few  thy  gifts,  O  herald  mild 
Of  Winter’s  snow-girt  sway  ! 

Right  royally  we  welcome  thee 
Thou  rival  of  sweet  May. 

Thomas  J.  Cummins,  ’94. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EARNESTNESS. 

By  James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 

“Si  quantum  cuperem,  possem  quoque.’’ — Horace. 

have  it  on  the  testimony  of  all  biography 
that  excellence  in  any  pursuit  can  be 
attained  only  by  those  who  are  right  in 
their  motives  and  earnest  in  their  en¬ 
deavors.  To  the  perfect  harmony  of  both  these 
moral  qualities  religion  seems  to  be  mostly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  her  saints,  art  for  her  masters,  and  science 
for  her  oracles.  Newton  and  his  followers  are 
eminent  as  scientists  simply  because  they  were  per¬ 
severing  inquirers  into  the  laws  of  nature.  Homer, 
Xenophon  and  Cicero  never  could  have  won  the 
undying  renown  which  is  theirs  to-day,  had  they 
not  strenuously  and  boldly  labored  in  the  cause  of 
right;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  While,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Church,  St.  Paul  and  the  long- 
line  of  martyrs  have  gained  the  admiration  of  cen¬ 
turies  simply  and  only  because,  guided  by  the  su- 
blimest  of  motives,  they  never  grew  weary  in  the 
race,  but  steadily  ran  till  the  day  was  over  and  the 
crown  awarded.  Thus  has  it  been  from  the  beginning 
of  years;  thus  shall  it  be  till  the  last.  The  earnest,  the 
full-souled,  or,  in  common  college  parlance,  the 
plodders,  always  carry  off  the  palm,  for  they  alone 
have,  in  their  very  earnestness  a  pledge  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  use  of  their  various  endowments. 

And  this  which  is  so  true  with  regard  to  even 
physical  culture,  we  find  to  be  most  remarkable 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  gifts  of  the  mind  with 
reference  to  their  culture.  Men  of  mind,  who  are 
filled  with  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  familiar 
line  of  Horace, 

“Si  quantum  cuperem,  possem  quoque,” 

are  invariably  leaders  in  whatever  may  be  their 
undertakings.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  very  far  to 


seek;  they  are  thoroughly  possessed,  and  shaken  up, 
and  carried  away,  by  great  desires,  and  the  earn¬ 
estness  of  their  characters  will  never  permit  them 
to  be  at  rest  till  they  have,  as  far  as  possible,  grati¬ 
fied  their  longings.  The  “  si  possem  quoque  ”  is  ever 
responsive  in  their  heart  of  hearts  to  the  “ quantum 
cuperem"  of  the  Roman  poet.  Granting,  however, 
that  their  mental  endowments  are  most  numerous, 
and  that  they  are  such  as  are  reckoned  most  desira¬ 
ble,  if  earnestness,  the  soul  of  them  all,  is  wanting, 
they  become,  as  it  were,  inert,  and  lose  their  natural 
force  of  efficacy.  Nay,  further,  be  their  faculties  of 
mind  as  extraordinary  as  they  may  be,  most  pene¬ 
trating,  most  correct,  most  delicate,  most  energetic, 
yet,  if  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  aim,  if 
the  very  fibres  and  life-blood  of  genius  be  wanting 
to  them,  their  excellent  gifts  are  as  unlit  lamps  in  a 
chamber  of  darkness.  Penetration  falls  into  some 
extreme  or  mistake,  correctness  is  tainted  with  self- 
sufficiency,  delicacy  becomes  mere  sentiment,  ac¬ 
tivity  degenerates  into  routine.  They  cannot  guide 
themselves,  but  are  dumbly  driven.  Mental  arro¬ 
gance,  not  upright  earnestness,  is  their  rule  of  con¬ 
duct;  and  therefore  they  are,  in  the  event,  hated  or 
at  least  despised  by  the  very  ones  whose  approba¬ 
tion  they  had  the  presumption  to  covet.  To  all 
appearances  this  would  seem  to  be  the  attitude,  and 
this  the  recompense  of  many,  nowadays,  who  fancy 
themselves  great  men,  and  who  hope  to  be  hailed 
as  champions  of  truth  and  freedom,  because  they 
have  expressed  broad  views  on  subjects  sacred  and 
beyond  their  ken.  A  blessing  were  it  if  such  men 
were  right  in  their  motives,  unimpeachable  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  hearts  aflame  with  the  noble  earn¬ 
estness  characteristic  of  true  genius.  It  were  indeed  a 
parallel  blessing  if  they  would  only  learn,  if  not 
from  the  zealous  souls  whose  virtues  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Christianity,  at  least  from  the  un¬ 
flinching  zealots  of  pagan  times,  that  a  difference 
obtains  between  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  and 
that  neither  constitutes  earnestness.  For  the  enthu¬ 
siast  may  act  by  fits  and  starts,  but  the  earnest  man 
will  never  relent,  never  pause  in  his  endeavors  after 
a  good  object. 

Countless  examples  might  be  adduced  of  men 
who,  though  naturally  gifted,  have,  through  a  kind 
of  mental  languor,  failed  to  succeed  in  their  line  of 
life.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  stand 
triumphant  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  owe  their  pride 
of  place  to  the  earnestness  that  gave  life  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  all  their  efforts.  Indeed,  the  possession  and 
lack  of  this  most  essential  quality,  have  probably 
done  more  towards  making  the  destiny  of  the  world 
what  it  is  than  any  other  virtue  or  moral  prerequi¬ 
site.  For  never  has  anyone  proved  a  success,  no 
matter  how  great  his  genius,  to  whom  this  so  need¬ 
ful  property  was  foreign.  It  was  the  force  of  energy 
buoyed  up  by  earnestness  that  made  heroes  in  every 
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line  and  illumined  the  otherwise  dark  pages  of  his-  i 
tory  with  illustrations  of  bright  deeds  of  glory. 
The  story  has  not  as  yet  been  written  of  him  who 
obtained  preeminence,  or  even  excellence,  in  the 
numerous  works  to  which  men  devote  their  ener¬ 
gies,  without  earnestly  beating  down  the  obstacles 
that  beset  his  path,  without  manfully  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  strenuously  exerting  all 
his  might  to  conquer  menacing  difficulties.  Pros¬ 
perity  so  acquired  is  richly  deserved,  and  the  win¬ 
ners  have  to  thank  for  their  rare  possessions  not 
their  abilities  precisely,  but  their  perseverance  and 
unwavering  earnestness.  Men  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  brave  Demosthenes  striving,  handicapped 
as  he  was,  after  his  own  loved  art  of  eloquence, 
have  ever  been  leaders,  no  matter  what  the  direc¬ 
tion  their  studies  and  labors  took.  If,  as  one  of  my 
old  teachers  used  to  say,  quoting  George  Eliot, 
“accuracy  is  the  soul  of  scholarship,”  then  earnest¬ 
ness  must  have  been  the  life,  or  soul,  or  counter¬ 
part,  in  some  way,  of  the  accuracy  which  animated 
the  scholarship  of  Demosthenes  and  of  the  other 
kings  of  men  and  mind  whom  we  are  taught  to 
admire.  The  force  of  this  remark  may,  perhaps, 
escape  the  notice  of  some,  but  with  me  it  is  a  well- 
founded  conviction.  For  such  was  the  force  of 
character  of  these  “kings  of  men,”  such  was  their 
energy,  that  they  were  not  satisfied  until  the  regal 
object  of  their  zealous  efforts  was  achieved,  until 
their  longings  were,  by  fulfilment,  set  at  rest.  And 
it  is  most  natural  to  see  the  truth  of  this  when  we 
remember  that  earnestness  is  the  concentration  of 
all  our  endeavors  to  the  perfect  attainment  of  the 
ideal  which  possesses  our  mind  and  heart,  and  calls 
into  action  our  best  efforts  toward  that  end. 

The  reply  of  Newton  to  the  inquiry  “how  he  had 
been  able  to  achieve  his  discoveries?”- — “by  always 
keeping  my  mind  tense” — is  of  world-wide  fame, 
and  has  many  times  proved  a  beacon  of  hope,  a  star 
with  sparkling  ray,  to  cheer  the  chilled  heart  of 
some  unfortunate  when  the  clouds  of  adversity  were 
thickest.  But  the  zealot  should  guard  against 
allowing  the  earnestness  which  animates  him  to  so 
develop  as  to  blast  the  realization  of  his  projects, 
instead  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
happy  consummation  toward  which  he  labors.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  Gracchi  is  an  example  to  the  point. 
Their  impetuous  zeal  drove  them  headlong  to  de¬ 
struction.  It  drove  them  to  adopt  tactics  that  at 
the  same  time  proved  ruinous  to  their  project,  and 
armed  against  them  the  very  commons  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  whose  precarious  condition  they  were 
earnestly,  albeit  fanatically,  straining  their  utmost. 

When  he  has  once  decided  upon  the  goal  of  his 
ambition,  the  earnest  man  and  energetic  does  not, 
by  dilatory  methods,  knock  about  for  some  set  line 
of  conduct  calculated  by  all  the  rules  of  human  pru¬ 
dence  to  infallibly  lead  him  to  the  object  of  his  desires. 


If  the  course  is  not  straightway  apparent,  he  makes 
for  himself  a  short  cut.  Though  at  first  this  new 
path  prove  hard,  and  though  the  old  beaten  track 
offer  many  inducements,  if  he  but  persevere  as  he 
has  begun  he  will  ultimately  reach  that  station 
whither  his  spirit  led  him.  Failure  will  not  balk 
him  in  the  end.  No  gulf  of  despondency  will  yawn 
between  him  and  the  summit  of  success  gloriously 
crowned,  which  he  so  fondly  yearned  for  and  antici¬ 
pated  even  when  hope  was  so  long  deferred  as  to 
have  retreated,  seemingly  at  all  events,  to  the  very 
g-ate  and  grave  of  death.  In  fine,  let  me  say,  that 
earnestness  should  be  an  important  factor,  not  only 
in  the  race  for  honors,  both  worldly  and  heavenly, 
but  it  should  mark,  in  especial,  the  commencement 
of  every  undertaking  whatsoever.  For  the  thing 
well  begun  is  not  only  half  done,  but  is,  in  almost 
every  instance,  much  better  finished. 


PROEM  TO  SCHOOL-DAY  RHYMES. 

BY  DAVID  ARELLANO,  ’91. 

A  bird  of  passage  in  a  land  of  song, 

That  hearing  all  the  melody  around  him, 

Is  charmed  to  sing  some  mimic-native  notes; 
Whose  echoes  haunt,  like  memories  of  dreams, 
Him  when  return’d  back  in  his  nest  again — 

So  when  at  home  far  in  my  native  South, 

These  pipings  to  the  Northern  wind  will  roll 
Scenes  recollected  and  scenes  present  there; 
Golden  and  raven  locks  in  blended  braids, 

Blue  eyes  and  black  shining  in  sister  spheres, 
Faces  carnation’d  with  the  rose  and  olive; 

The  pear  and  plantain  growing  side  by  side, 
The  eagle  and  condor  towering  abreast, 

Lake  George  and  Nicaragua  mingling  waters; 
And  over  all  the  buoyance  of  the  Northern 
Blent  with  the  languor  of  the  Southern  air. 
While  I,  abandon’d  to  the  sweet  enchantment, 
Not  meant  for  argument  yet  to  persuade, 

Shall  stand  between  intruding  North  and  South 
Mock  arbiter,  ambiguously  partial; 

A  hearty  suitor  who,  lavish  of  his  love, 

Portions  himself  between  two  peers  of  beauty 
In  pendulous  fidelity  to  both. 


THE  FRENCH  NASALS  PER  ACCIDENS. 

By  Joseph  L.  Bayard,  ’93. 

HERE  was  lately  in  one  of  the  French 
classes  a  youth  who,  though  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  rapid  advances  in  the 
language,  despaired  of  ever  acquiring 
the  French  nasals.  One  cool  October  morning 
found  him  still  lingering  on  sleep’s  enchanting  shores 
after  the  bell  for  rising  had  dolefully  sent  its  unwel¬ 
come  echoes  reverberating  from  hall  to  hall.  Like 
a  kitten  in  a  basket  of  wool  he  remained  motionless, 
for  his  eyelids  were  heavy  beyond  belief.  Nothing 
seemed  able  to  disturb  him  in  the  snug  enjoyment 
of  great  nature’s  second  course  ;  not  the  yawns  of 
his  fellows  about  him,  nor  the  noise  of  their  shoes, 
nor  the  splash  of  cool  water.  Having  his  cot 
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near  to  the  central  aisle,  the  prefect  who  traveled 
from  end  to  end  of  the  dormitory  and  signaled 
the  lazy  ones  to  be  up  and  stirring,  was  of  necessity 
obliged  to  pass  his  bed,  and  desirous  that  our  friend 
should  not  be  blacklisted  for  oversleep,  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  truly  wonderful,  approached  him  and  said 
mildly,  “It  is  time  to  rise,  Charles.”  To  this  the 
drowsy  Charles  summoned  up  just  courage  enough 
to  utter  pleadingly  the  nasal  aim!  He  did  not  rise, 
however,  but  abandoned  himself  once  more  to  the 
gentle  embraces  of  slumber. 

The  prefect,  nothing  daunted,  approached  for  a 
second  time  and  said  rather  sharply:  “Charles,  you 
must  get  up  at  once,  or  I  will  punish  you.”  On 
being  disturbed  again,  our  friend  groaned,  with  a 
most  sarcastic  nasal  twang,  ain  !  but  still  remained 
huddled  up  in  the  blankets.  The  prefect,  true  to  his 
word,  gave  the  threatened  punishment.  Charles, 
on  hearing  the  sentence  against  him,  cried  out  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment,  ohn  !  and  extricating  himself, 
he  knew  not  by  what  power,  from  the  thraldom  of 
stark  sloth  and  arrant  ease,  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
grunting  wofully  uhn  ! 

That  morning  as  our  friend  was  leaving  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  seek  consolation  in  one  of  those  straight- 
cut  health-destroyers,  he  met  his  chum,  who  had 
heard  the  affair  in  the  dormitory,  and  who  mischiev¬ 
ously  tried  to  comfort  Charles  by  saying,  “Well,  old 
fellow,  the  way  you  have  those  nasals  down  would 
make  a  Frenchman  ashamed  of  himself.” 

The  hero  of  my  soporific  tale  ventured  to  con¬ 
verse  with  a  Frenchman  the  other  day  and  succeeded 
fairly  well  till  he  came  to  the  phrase  demain  incer¬ 
tain.  In  order  to  bring  out  properly  this  series  of 
nasals,  he  mustered  up  all  the  sarcastic  force  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  with  the  concomitant  grimaces  he  uttered 
the  words  to  his  Gallic  companion,  but  before  the 
phrase  was  finished  the  latter  had  vanished. 

©Mtuavvj. 


JOSEPH  LONG. 

ATELY  we  heard  that  one  of  our  old  stu¬ 
dents,  Joseph  Long,  of  Collingwood,  was 
killed  instantly,  some  time  ago,  in  a 
railroad  accident  between  Chicago  and 
Toronto.  It  is  consoling  to  know,  in  connection 
with  this  sad  event,  that  his  brother  learned  on 
inquiry  that  Joe  had  been  to  confession  and  com¬ 
munion  in  Chicago  on  the  very  day  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  R.  I.  P.  - 

CHARLES  E.  LYNCH. 

With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  one 
who,  though  years  have  passed  since  his  schooldays 
were  spent  at  St.  John’s  College,  yet  has  been  more 
or  less  identified  with  the  College  all  his  life,  and 
who,  moreover,  through  all  the  phases  of  an  active 


business  career,  remained,  in  the  words  he  often 
proudly  used,  “  a  Jesuit  boy.”  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lynch 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  mother,  in  Fordham,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1891.  It  is  consoling  to  think 
that  Charlie  should  open  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of 
Heaven  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Our  Blessed  Lady  first  saw  the  light  of  earth.  And 
we  may  ardently  trust  that  the  full  vision  of  that 
Heavenly  light  was  granted  him  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  when  we  remember  that  he  went  through  a 
purgatory  of  two  years  in  this  world  before  Heaven 
dawned  for  him.  He  was  a  patient  sufferer, as  those 
who  stood  by  him  to  the  end  can  testify;  and  the 
hearty,  cheerful  welcome  he  extended  to  the  friends 
who  visited  him  at  his  home  when  the  shadows  of 
death  were  already  gathering  over  him,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  an  emanation  from  a  loving,  hon¬ 
est  and  upright  heart. 

Mr.  Lynch  made  his  first  appearance  at  col¬ 
lege  in  early  boyhood,  being  not  more  than 
eight  years  of  age  when  his  name  was  put  upon 
the  list  of  “Jesuit  boys”  at  Fordham.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  the  Class  of  Rudiments,  he  advanced  in 
due  time  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  English  course, 
and  at  length  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  before  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen.  Always 
anxious  to  progress  in  the  studies  he  had  on  hand, 
he  was  yet  insistent  enough,  in  his  own  way,  in  as¬ 
serting  that  the  career  he  aimed  at,  being  not  pro¬ 
fessional,  could  be  fulfilled  without  more  than  a 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  classics;  and  so  he  left 
college  before  entering  the  undergraduate  course. 

A  lucrative  position  was  awaiting  him  in  a  large 
business  house.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the  ofifice  of 
his  uncle,  the  late  James  Lynch,  a  prominent  wool- 
broker  in  New  York,  and  was  early  recognized  as 
an  adept  in  financial  affairs,  a  reputation  which  he 
continued  to  maintain  until  death  compelled  him  to 
close  the  great  ledger.  He  had  not  mistaken  his 
calling,  for  though  only  twenty-eight  when  he  ex¬ 
pired,  he  was  well  known  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of  abun¬ 
dant  promise.  Charlie  was  a  favorite  among  all  who 
knew  him,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  his  old  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Fordham,  and  dear  friend  of  after  years, 
“he  was  a  great,  manly  and  upright  boy,  and  to  be 
his  friend  was  an  honor  as  well  as  a  pleasure,” — an 
honor,  let  us  fondly  add,  that  will  never  diminish, 
and  a  pleasure  that  no  lapse  of  time  will  ever  cause 
to  wither  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately.  R.  /.  P. 


ROBERT  M  CARTHY. 

It  is  reported  that  Robert  McCarthy,  of  Granger, 
Texas,  who  was  graduated  from  Fordham  in  1871, 
died  some  months  ago  at  his  home  in  the  South. 
We  are  very  sorry  that  we  have  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  details  concerning  his  demise.  R.  I.  P. 
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NOVEMBER,  1891. 


EATH  has  lately  hurried  off  the  stage  of 
the  world  a  figure  whose  inordinate  thirst 
for  the  admiration  of  a  fickle  public  was 
only  quenched  in  a  sudden  and  immature 
departure  from  the  earthly  things  he  foolishly  idolized. 
His  taking  off  is  a  fitting  example  of  the  consequences 
of  mental  development  at  a  terrible  peril  to  the  soul’s 
welfare.  A  brave  man  ?  Hardly  !  A  true-hearted 
one?  No!  Ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  rule  a 
nation — base  enough  to  seek  its  destruction — and 
all  for  what  end?  Merely  for  self-adulation  and  to 
satisfy  the  inclinations  of  a  depraved  will.  The 
world  is  sadly  in  need  of  men  whose  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  education  has  been  grounded  on  principles  in 
perfect  harmony  with  religious  ones.  To  them,  most 
of  all,  society  and  the  times  look  for  their  regenera¬ 
tion;  their  scarcity  is  but  a  deplorable  fact.  It  there¬ 
fore  truly  behooves  every  student  at  college,  at  a 
Catholic  college  especially,  to  so  blend  his  moral 
and  religious  education  that  his  true  worth  and  in¬ 
tegrity  will  continually  shine  out  as  a  beacon  light 
to  those  with  whom  it  will  be  his  fortune  to  associ¬ 
ate.  Let  him  take  “time  by  the  forelock,”  and  be 
on  the  qui  vive  to  grasp  every  advantage  presented 
to  him,  so  that  when  his  time  will  come — as  come  it 
must — he  shall  then  be  able  to  expose  the  imbecile 
and  unstable  theories  of  these  latter-day  reformers 
and  ranting  fanatics,  whose  only  object  seems,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  to  be  the  reaping  of  a  personal 
benefit  at  the  cost  of  a  nation’s  happiness. 

— Ever  since  the  day  when  first  the  campus  was 
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graced  by  the  presence  of  that  “noble  band”  of  he¬ 
roes  who,  under  the  happy  name  of  “  Rose  Hill,”  right 
well  and  nobly  began  the  conflict  for  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Alma  Mater  in  matters  baseball,  has  the 
fame  of  the  College  ball  team  been  increasing,  until 
now  it  bows  in  inferiority  to  none.  Whilst  this 
branch  of  athletics  prospered  exceedingly,  its  less 
fortunate  brother,  football,  seems  to  have  sunk  into 
a  lethargy  which,  only  at  this  late  day,  an  enter¬ 
prising  and  successful  management  has  been  able  to 
shake  off.  The  past  games  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  the 
Sylvans,  Williams  and  West  Point,  show  no  reason 
why  its  endeavors  should  not  be  fruitful  of  success. 
Perish  the  much-mooted  question  as  to  the  lack  of 
numbers  and  strength.  Training,  and  good,  honest 
training,  is  the  only  requisite  essential  now;  and  in 
passing  we  might  say  the  want  of  it  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  Fordham’s  weakness  in  the  generality 
of  athletic  sports.  We  hope  the  management  will 
see  strictly  to  this  during  the  present  year;  and  we 
shall  see  the  attainment  of  results  never  before 
dreamt  of.  The  spirit  “to  do”  and  the  ambition  to 
conquer  should  fill  every  heart;  this,  with  the  grit 
and  tenacity  of  every  football  player,  cannot  but  be 
the  forerunner  of  victory.  And  is  not  the  end 
worthy  of  the  effort  ?  Every  goal  kicked,  every 
touchdown  gained,  will  inspire  both  the  team  and 
the  spectators  with  renewed  confidence,  and  at  last, 
when  victory  smiles,  will  not  Alma  Mater  look  with 
brighter  eyes  upon  her  valiant  sons, and  will  not  the 
bruises  and  scuffles  and  hasty  words  be  all  forgotten 
in  the  glorious  news  of  “Game  Won;  Rah!  Rah! 
Fordham  !  ” 

— Time  out  of  mind  has  the  College  editor  peren¬ 
nially  announced  that  both  he  and  his  busy  brethren 
would  feel  transcendently  overjoyed  if  a  little  more 
than  an  occasional  contribution  from  their  fellow 
students  would  wend  its  way,  by  some  manner  or 
means,  to  the  Sanctum;  but  despite  the  many 
assurances  of  the  gratification  which  such  a  contribu¬ 
tion  would  instil  into  their  breasts,  and  in  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  guarantee  of  its  hearty  reception,  only 
a  few  daring  and  devoted  souls  have  confided  their 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Sanc¬ 
tum.  We,  ourselves,  trust  that  the  present  year  will 
not  be  characterized  by  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  MONTHLY  is  essentially  a  College  paper,  and 
should  therefore  contain  the  writings  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  College,  whether  they  be  Alumni  full- 
fledged,  or  living  residents.  Therefore  we  earnestly 
request,  ye  students  of  St.  John’s,  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  our  columns,  thereby  doing  a  rich  thing 
for  yourselves  and  allowing  us  a  little  relaxation. 
And  if  any  suggestions  or  offers  are  deemed  worthy 
to  be  made,  have  confidence  in  the  thought  that  we 
will  surely  meet  them  half  way,  provided  they  are 
grounded  on  any  degree  of  merit  or  adaptability. 

T.  S.  R. 
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SONNET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND  T.  J.  M.  ’92. 

Ah,  dost  thou  mark  the  day  when  first  my  hand 
Touched  thine  ?  What  feelings  fraught  with  blest  delight 
Came  to  our  breasts  that  hour,  when  dawned  the  light 
Of  Friendship  ’tween  us  both  !  A  golden  band 
Encircled  both  our  hearts,  meant  to  withstand 
All  base  intrusions  that  would  disunite 
Love’s  sacred  bond,  or  that  would  cast  a  blight 
Upon  the  flower  Affection  did  expand. 

And  so  may  it  endure,  the  chain  we  wrought 

When  clasped  our  hands,  each  link  intact.  A  day 

Too  soon,  will  greet  us  and  will  force  in  twain 

Proud  Friendship’s  lock.  E’en  then  my  fondest  thought 

Shall  be  of  thee.  While  years  roll  on,  I  pray 

Think  thou  of  ONE,  who  loved  thee  not  in  vain. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

NE  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the 
month  of  October  was  the  boys'  Annual 
Retreat  which  began  on  the  eve  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1st  and  ended  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  4th.  The  retreat  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  Father  John  C.  Hart,  S.J., 
well  known  to  the  boys  who  were  here  four  and 
five  years  ago,  as  a  prefect  on  Second  Division. 
The  attention  that  was  paid  by  the  students  to  the 
exercises  from  the  start  wasanevidenceoftheiranx- 
iety  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  days  given  to  them 
for  “reviewing  the  past,”  to  use  the  words  of  Fr. 
Hart,  “  for  examining  the  present,  and  preparing  for 
the  future  which  God  might  deign  yet  to  give  them.” 
Their  attention  in  Chapel  and  the  undiminished  in¬ 
terest  which  the  students  seemed  to  take  in  all  the 
sermons  of  the  retreat,  were  sufficient  witness  that 
the  Reverend  Preacher  had  captivated  their  minds 
and  secured  for  the  timely  words  of  God  an  easy 
access  to  their  hearts.  The  meditations  on  Hell  and 
on  Death  were  perhaps  the  most  telling  of  all,  and 
were  doubtless  the  most  fruitful  in  good  results.  At 
the  close  of  the  three  days,  all  the  students,  both 
boarders  and  day-scholars,  approached  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  Confession  and  Communion.  What  a 
beautiful  sight  it  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of 
the  Seraphic  St.  Francis,  to  behold  so  many  young 
men  and  boys — students  of  old  St.John’s — kneeling 
in  reverence  at  the  Holy  Table  to  inaugurate  their 
studies  of  the  year  with  an  earnest  white-souled 
welcome  to  the  Teacher  of  the  Temple.  On  that 
day  the  students  not  only  attended  the  Communion 
Mass,  but  were  also  present  at  the  Solemn  High 
Mass  sung  in  the  new  chapel  by  Fr.  Fagan,  the 
Rev.  Prefect  of  Studies  as  Celebrant,  Fr.  McQuillan 
as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J.  as  Sub-deacon. 
In  the  evening  the  retreat  was  solemnly  closed  with 
the  Papal  Benediction  given  by  Father  Hart,  after 
a  beautiful  discourse  in  which  he  offered  to  the  boys 


two  guardians  for  the  coming  year  in  the  person  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ever  kind  and  powerful, 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  to  whom  they  might 
have  recourse  always  as  their  very  Soul  and  Friend. 

— The  four  sodalities  of  the  College  began  their 
regular  yearly  meetings  in  the  first  week  after  the 
retreat.  Rev.  Fr.  Hart,  S.J  ,  is  in  charge  of  First 
Division  Sodality,  Rev.  Fr.  Ziegler,  S.J.,  of  Second, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  of  Third;  the  Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality  is  under  the  direction  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Lamb,  S  J.  The  same  old  chapel  in  the 
Manor  House  which  has  been  used  for  years  as  the 
Sodality  Chapel  is  still  frequented  by  the  Sodalists 
who  assemble  week  after  week  to  do  honor  to  the 
name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  many,  many  years  ere  this  chapel — one 
of  the  last  surviving  landmarks  of  the  elder  days  at 
Fordham — will  give  way  before  the  advance  of 
altering  time.  And  even  should  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  students  demand  in  time  a  change 
here,  it  will  be  most  gratifying  to  all  if  that  exqui¬ 
site  sanctuary  lit  up  by  the  lovely  tinted  image  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  which  adorns  its  window,  be  still 
long  retained  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacri¬ 
fice.  As  it  is,  mass  is  daily  offered  there  just  as  when 
the  fathers  still  lived  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  This 
is  a  precious  boon  for  the  sick  who  dwell  in  the  in¬ 
firmary  near  by.  We  hope  some  day  to  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  capital  for  an  article  in  the  MONTHLY,  out  of 
the  records  which  are  written  briefly  but  indelibly 
in  the  large  framed  tablets  that  enclose  within  their 
narrow  precincts  the  names  of  so  many  old  clients 
of  our  Lady  who  were  students  of  St.  John’s  in  by¬ 
gone  days. 

— The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order  on  all  the  Divisions.  Promoters  were 
selected  or  reappointed  immediately  after  the  re¬ 
treat.  These  Promoters  are,  on  First  Division: 
Eugene  S.  Reilly,  L.  Louis  Tracey,  Daniel  J.  Shay, 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  Maurice  E.  Doran,  Thomas  P. 
Burke,  William  A.  Ferguson  and  Daniel  J.  Buck- 
ley  ;  on  Second  Division  :  Trigant  Burrow,  Edward 
M.  Lamb,  Clarence  H.  Murphy,  Joseph  R.  Smith, 
Hubert  Geenan,  Oliver  J.  Hackett  and  Arthur  Val- 
deavellano  ;  on  Third  Division  :  Arthur  P.  Hinton, 
John  T.  Delaney,  John  B.  Rosado  and  A.  Chalmer^ 
Charles. 

— The  promise  of  exceptional  music  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  October  Monthly  is  at  present 
being  realized.  The  sweet  singing  of  a  band  of 
Third  Division  boys  at  Benediction  on  Sunday,  Oc¬ 
tober  nth,  just  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
rich  material  in  St.  John’s  Hall.  Let  more  of  that 
concordi  laetitia  softly  creep  in  our  ears. 

— The  Stations  of  the  Cross  were  erected  in  our 
new  chapel  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  2d.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  Dominic, 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
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— Our  Blessed  Lady’s  statue,  erected  at  the  jubilee 
celebration  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  in  1887,  when 
the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  was  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Fordham  has  at  last,  found  a  permanent  site. 
It  is  now  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mound  some  nine 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  quadrangle,  in  a  line 
with  the  middle  of  the  new  chapel  and  directly  fac¬ 
ing  the  shady  pathway  that  leads  to  the  toboggan 
slide.  We  trust  that  this  will  prove  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  position  for  the  statue,  and  that  from  this  con¬ 
spicuous  place  Our  Lady  will  watch  over  her  be¬ 
loved  Fordhamites,  and  daily  receive  from  them  the 
time-honored  salutations  which,  though  but  as  triv¬ 
ial  as  the  mere  doffing  of  a  hat  and  the  donning  of 
a  passing  look  of  reverence,  yet  betoken  in  their 
simple  modesty  the  unalloyed  love  that  burns  in 
the  hearts  of  her  dearest  sons. 

— The  partition  that  used  to  cut  off  the  Prefect’s 
office  from  his  private  chamber  in  the  old  philos¬ 
ophy  class-room  (where,  you  will  remember,  Fr. 
Halpin  not  only  prefected  two  years  ago,  but  also 
taught  philosophy  in  ’79  to  a  very  brilliant  class,) 
has  been  removed,  and  the  entire  room  is  now  used 
by  the  Brothers  in  time  of  recreation.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Brothers  at  Fordham,  who  will  not 
call  to  mind  the  oft-accosted  Br.  Paradeis  ;  the  kind 
and  ever-attentive  infirmarian,  Br.  Kiitter ;  Br. 
Hallahan,  who  has  so  often  regaled  with  his  gingers 
and  sasses  the  footsore  and  well-nigh  breathless 
bearers  of  Fordham’s  colors  on  the  field  of  ball  bat¬ 
tle;  Br.  Paffe,  the  porter  and  faithful  warder  of 
Christmas  boxes  and  homesick  letters  ;  Br.  Devine, 
Br.  Kaiser,  and  many  others  ?  Here  is  a  history  that 
yet  remains  to  be  written  up  by  some  grateful  heart, 
the  history  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
who  have  spent  their  lives  and  given  to  God  the 
honest  labor  of  their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  at  Fordham.  Silent  toilers  in  our  behalf,  let 
us  not  forget  them  : 

“  The  Lord  is  their  inheritance, — no  more; 

His  poverty,  His  homelessness,  His  life 
Of  treading  in  the  wine-press,  till  the  floor 

Blushed  red  with  all  the  precious  wine  run  rife 
As  earning  of  His  toil.  They  knew  before 
That  theirs  was  but  a  gift  to  bring  them  strife; 

They  seek  the  wine-press  where  this  wine  is  trod, 

Still  following  the  beckoning  hand  of  God.” 

— The  new  theatre  and  stage  in  the  old  refectory 
promise  every  facility  for  very  fine  performances. 
\Ye  are  already  beginning  to  look  forward  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  a  rare  treat.  Mr.  Corbett 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Dramatic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

— The  Fordham  boys  who  lately  visited  West 
Point  take  this  occasion  to  thank  most  sincerely  the 
Cadets  and  Officers  of  the  Academy  who  treated 
them  with  a  cordiality  which  it  will  always  be  one 
of  their  pleasures  of  memory  to  keep  vividly  in  mind. 


— We  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  to  the  following  note 
which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  last  year  : 
To  have  one’s  name  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Fordham  Monthly  or  on  its  pages  as  a  contribu¬ 
tor,  has  since  the  founding  of  the  paper  been  looked 
upon  by  Faculty  and  students  alike  as  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  that  could  be  won  and  held  by  any 
student  of  the  College.  And  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  post  of  distinction  to  which  any  one  can  attain 
who  by  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  his  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  painstaking  in  writing  articles 
for  the  same,  gives  warrant  that  he  will  profit  by 
the  position,  and  will  not  by  any  word  or  act  di¬ 
minish  the  heritage  of  honor  which  the  MONTHLY 
is  faithfully  handing  down  and  guarding  for  Alma 
Mater.  Many  a  Fordhamite  now  on  the  road  to 
distinction  in  the  world  owes  a  great  measure  of  his 
success  to  the  labor  entailed  upon  him  at  College 
as  an  editor  or  sub-editor  of  the  MONTHLY.  They 
had  to  toil — to  cast  and  recast,  to  furbish  and  re¬ 
furbish — in  order  to  have  their  poems  and  essays 
up  to  time  and  up  to  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  paper.  The  obvious  result  was  a 
wonderful  facility  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
as  a  help  to  this  a  certain  bookishness  and  scholarly 
habitude,  which  though  it  made  them  none  the  less 
gay  and  light-hearted  in  time  of  play,  yet  qualified 
them  by  ways  of  sober  thought,  of  sustained  con¬ 
centration  of  mind,  and  strong  mental  self-reliance 
to  achieve  what  otherwise  they  never  could  have 
dreamt  of  accomplishing.  We  have  urgent  reason 
therefore  to  exhort  every  boy  who  frequents  these 
“College  Walls ”  to  be  instant  and  frequent  in  send¬ 
ing  to  the  MONTHLY  whatever  he  finds  it  in  his 
power  to  produce. 

— We  take  this  occasion  to  solicit  contributions, 
letters,  poems,  memories,  etc.,  from  our  old  boys 
for  the  Christmas  MONTHLY.  Remember  the  italics 
in  one  of  the  MONTHLY’S  first  editorials:  “The  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Alumni  may  also  be  relied  on.  The 
contributions  of  this  body  of  gentlemen  will  always 
be  gladly  received.  Indeed  all  contributions  from 
outside  sources  will  be  welcome .” 

— Apropos  ofthe  above  we  have  several  very  val¬ 
uable  letters  from  old  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
College  called  forth  by  the  Jubilee,  which  are  un¬ 
avoidably  extruded  from  the  present  issue. 

— Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Rev.  Father  Rector, 
who  has  kindly  provided  the  necessary  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  engaged  teachers  of  thesame,  a  brass 
band  is  now  being  organized,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Scott,  S.J.,  with  the  consoling 
hope  that  before  long  it  will  be  seen  at  the  head  of 
the  Fordham  College  Cadets. 

— Mr.  Michael  J.  Kane,  S.J.,  until  lately  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Georgetown  College,  and  Fr.  Keveney, 
S.J.,  are  now  on  the  Fordham  College  Staff. 
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— Mr. Thomas  Carmody,  ’90,  well  known  in  our  col¬ 
lege  circle  not  less  for  his  many  traits  of  manly  char¬ 
acter  than  for  his  renowned  work  on  our  campus  in 
football  and  baseball,  is  now  studying  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.  Tom 
always  looked  fine  in  Fordham  maroon  ;  we  should 
like  very  much  to  see  him  in  his  new  black  cassock. 

— Mr.  John  A.  Weir,  “  Judge, ”  is  leaving  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  a  two  years’  stay.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Jubilee  Number  of  The  Fordham  MONTH¬ 
LY  will  accompany  him  “as  a  valued  memento.” 

— Mr.  Alan  G.  Burrow,  honor  man  of  the  post¬ 
graduate  class,  ’91,  and  cadet  captain  and  adjutant 
here  for  the  past  year,  is  now  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

— George  H.  Torney,  ’93  who  left  us  last  summer 
at  the  end  of  Belles-Lettres  Class — a  Fordhamite 
torn  from  his  Alma  Mater  too  soon — is  in  the  good 
company  of  Alan  G. — that  was  always  a  color  com¬ 
pany,  by-the-bye — at  Charlottsville,  Va.  Alan  and 
George,  you  will  not  know  the  cadets  when  you  see 
them  at  inspection  drill  in  the  coming  spring. 

— Martin  McM.  Ramsay  is  pursuing  special  studies 
at  West  Point  preparatory  to  entering  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy. 

— Mr.  Charles  Watson,  ’91,  is  studying  and  tutor¬ 
ing  at  the  College. 

— We  have  not  yet  heard  directly  from  David 
Arellano,  ’91,  but  we  expect  a  letter  soon.  May 
the  letter  have  such  a  fine  proem  as  the  proem  to  his 
Schoolday  Rhymes  which  we  print  elsewhere. 

— Among  our  visitors  during  the  past  month  were 
Rev.  Francis  Ryan,  S.J.,  of  New  York;  Rev. 
Michael  Dowling,  S.J.,  of  Detroit ;  Rev.  Fr.  Tandy, 
of  New  York  City;  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Frisbee,  S.J., 
of  Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  and  Rev.  P.  A. 
Halpin,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 

— The  College  has  been  furnished  with  two  new 
dynamos,  and  the  electric  light  is  again  at  our  serv¬ 
ice. 

—Re  v.  Fr.  Halpin,  S.J.,  still  continues  to  instruct 
and  delight  large  audiences  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Course  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  this  City. 
Among  his  hearers  may  be  counted  many  of  Father 
Halpin’s  old  pupils  at  Fordham. 

— Mr.  Albert  A.  Ulrich,  S.J.,  succeeds  Mr.  Buel, 
S.J.,  as  Professor  of  Physics. 

— The  Fordham  College  F'oot-Ball  Team  cannot 
thank  sufficiently  their  devoted  friend,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Lee,  of  well-won  Harvard  foot-ball  fame  for  the 
wonderful  interest  he  has  shown  in  their  success 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  most  of  all 
for  the  numerous  invaluable  hints  he  has  given 
them  in  their  practice  games.  Mr.  Lee  has  come 
to  Fordham  and  devoted  hours  of  his  captivating 
company  to  talking  over  foot-ball  with  our  boys. 
He  has  donned  his  honorable  suit — decorated  with 
the  sweet-scented  and  glorious  earth  of  Springfield 


— and  like  an  old-time  Rose  Hill  rejoicing  in  the 
atmosphere  and  upon  the  playground  of  his  child¬ 
hood — he  has  entered  into  the  game  with  our  boys 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  made  them  feel  at  home 
playing  by  the  side  and  under  the  kindly  command 
of  one  of  Harvard’s  best  men.  And  all  outof  gener¬ 
osity,  and  out  of  the  affection,  we  may  say  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  which,  as  an  old  student  for  four  years  at  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst,  Plngland,  he  still  en¬ 
tertains  for  the  Sons  of  Loyola  and  the  youth  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge. 

— In  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lee,  we 
must  not  fail  to  thank  his  father  also,  Dr.  Carroll 
Lee,  an  eminent  Catholic  physician  of  New  York 
City,  for  going  out  of  his  way  to  attend  one  of  our 
first  practice  games.  Victory  shall  always  seem 
easy  of  attainment  if  Dr.  Lee  and  his  son  are  nigh 
to  cheer  us  on. 


ffovjtlltamensia. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES 


J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 
Michael  A.  Doran,  ’94. 


“  The  wind  shakes  up  the  sleepy  clouds 
To  kiss  the  ruddier  morn.” 

ALL  is  again  upon  us  ;  fall  that  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  seasons,  when  nature 
smiles  with  a  most  winning  smile  and 
bids  us  beware  the  winter.  The  old 
elms,  upon  whose  outstretched  arms  we  saw  spring 
forth  the  tenderest  blossoms,  and  whom  we  watched 
put  on  the  gorgeous  dress  of  verdure,  now  lose  their 
wealth  of  luxuriance.  The  increasing  breezes  bear 
away  the  variegated  leaves,  and  on  they  go  danc¬ 
ing  and  skipping  over  the  hills  into  the  country  be¬ 
yond.  Yet  upon  the  swaying  branches  sparkle 
many  and  many  tiny  bits  of  foliage,  and  the  eye 
is  never  weary  of  watching  the  sturdy  trees  in 
their  ever-changing  colors  striving  each  to  guard 
his  own  precious  charge  from  the  winds  that  stub¬ 
bornly  and  ceaselessly  assail  them. 

Yes,  oh  Fall !  Thou  season  of  mists  and  mellow 
fruitfulness !  Thou  smiling  herald  of  the  King 
Winter,  we  bid  thee  welcome. 

— The  jaunt  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  ofthe  “corns  ” 
and  “non-coms”  was  indeed  a  most  enjoyable 
affair.  With  every  officer  of  the  corps  in  fatigue 
dress,  and  with  seats  upon  the  grand  stand  at  our 
convenience,  we  certainly  were  given  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  seeing  and  being  seen.  The  Graces  of  the 
Chumley  Club  were  there  too,  with  several  members 
of  the  Philosophy  Class  as  companions.  Criticism 
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was  rife  concerning  the  military  organizations  tak¬ 
ing  part ;  but  the  7th  and  69th  seemed  to  be  the 
favorites  with  our  young  soldiers,  for  the  23d  of 
Brooklyn  did  not  appear.  - Hem  ! 

— There  steals  upon  our  ears  the  sound  of  that 
which  “hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  breast.” 
Some  one  from  the  recesses  of  the  “  Gym  is  discours 
ing  concords  of  sweet  sound  upon  the  newly-bought 
grand  piano,  and  we  are  thereby  convinced  that  the 
short  gentleman’s  expedition  around  the  study  hall 
in  search  of  “the  necessary”  has  been  a  success. 
This  purchase  is  evidently  a  good  one,  thanks  to  the 
musical  ear  of  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  way  such  selections  as  “I'm  her  Joe”  and  “The 
Organ  in  the  Parlor”  are  performed.  “Clar  de  flor 
for  dancin’  !” 

— The  officers  took  possession  of  their  new  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  during  last  month,  and  now  appear  to 
be  perfectly  at  home. 

— Our  Trojan  friend,  “  Don, ’’has  comeback  to  us. 
His  hasty  departure  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
caused  some  little  comment  on  the  Division.  We 
learn  that  he  has  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
pitcher  during  his  sojourn  at  home  ;  but  how  about 
that  Laureate  game,  “Jack?” 

— It  thrilled  us  all,  that  speech  delivered  on  a  re¬ 
cent  notable  afternoon  during  class.  Did  you  hear 
it  ?  It  was  an  able  effort,  but  if  he  had  thrown  aside 
the  peroration  altogether  the  effect  upon  us  would 
have  been  startling. 

— Election  !  We  know  not  whether  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  word  we  arouse  in  the  minds  of  our 
friends  any  of  those  patriotic  sentiments  tending  to 
“good  honest  government,”  of  which  our  elders 
speak,  still  there  is  a  certain  charm  adherent 
thereto  which  brings  us  back  in  memory  to  a  day 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Election  Day  of  ’90 
was  memorable  for  more  than  one  reason,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  was  the  night  one  to  be  recalled  with 
pleasure.  We  see  now  the  old  stand  from  which 
the  orators  were  wont  to  harangue  the  expectant 
throng  ;  the  fire  that  shot  high  up  into  the  air,  only 
a  few  yards  away,  and  the  students,  reinforced  by 
the  Faculty,  encircling  the  campus.  The  orators  ! 
You  know  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  two  most 
distinguished  have  said  farewell  to  Fordham,  and 
Kentucky’s  Cicero,  who  cried  out  “Give  us  free  to¬ 
bacco  and  free  - ,”  will  not  be  heard  again. 

“How  now,  spirit,  whither  wander  you?”  F. 

“  Dublin  as  I  Have  Found  it  ”  will  be  delivered 
by  one  of  the  “Chums  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Come  early. 

A  competent  teacher  has  been  hired  to  give 
training  in  athletics  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  “  Doctor  C.  is  now  studying  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Mines. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  spirit  of  our  present 
Division  afford  with  the  spirit  of  by-gone  years. 


Formerly  our  average  representative  sought  no 
further  pleasure  than  the  enjoyment  of  his  luxurious 
cigarette.  But  now,  during  recreation,  the  campus 
is  alive  with  active  forms,  either  playing  ball,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  cinder-track,  or  fleeing  from  the  wily 
“Shorty.”  Even  the  studious  “Parson”  having  put 
aside  his  books,  is  seen  to  grace  the  throng  of  spec¬ 
tators  with  his  beaming  countenance,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  indulge  in  foot-ball  with  all  the  soul  of  an 
experienced  player.  May  such  a  noble  spirit  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  with  the  passing  years. 

— The  corpulent  “  Major  ”  of  Mr.  Shay’s  warehouse 
has  introduced  a  novel  idea  for  promoting  trade. 
Every  purchaser  walks  away  from  the  window 
happy  in  the  possession  of  an  apple.  How  fortun¬ 
ate  it  is  that  his  merit  was  discovered  in  time.  Now 
funds  will  not  at  all  be  wanting  to  the  foot-ball 
team. 

— As  of  old,  the  straggling  recruits  are  placed  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Sergeant  Donovan.  He  is, 
practically,  the  Lieutenant  Casey  of  Fordham. 

— A  celebrated  ball-player  ofBelles-I  .ettres,  after 
receiving  two  disastrous  falls  from  his  spirited 
horse,  eventually  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
competent  trainer. 

— Through  the  combined  efforts  of  Father  Pittar 
and  some  few  “Seniors,”  a  dancing  club  has  been 
formed,  and  a  teacher  secured.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  a  goodly  number  will  appreciate  the  energies 
of  our  esteemed  prefect  and  respond  by  becoming 
members. 

— In  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  man¬ 
ager,  two  “Song  and  Dance”  men  strolled  into  our 
circle  last  month.  They  are  real  experts  in  their 
line  and  ought  to  join  the  Chumleys. 

— Those  of  us  whospentmanyhappydaysamong 
the  rustic  dwellings  of  “  Second,”  in  former  years, 
search  in  vain  for  traces  of  the  old  homestead.  But 
not  a  vestige  of  the  dear  old  place  remains.  If 
humble  bricks  only  had  tongues,  what  delightful 
tales  of  past  events  could  they  not  relate  ! 

— Martin  H.  Glynn  was  called  to  theofficeof  Pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Sodality  by  a  large  majority,  and  is  the 
first  Belles-Lettrician  to  be  thus  distinguished.  D. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

H.  V.  GAYNOR,  ’95, 
EDWARD  M.  LAMB,  ’95. 


HANKS  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
White,  our  Gymnasium  has  begun  to 
show  signs-  of  becoming  what  its  name 
signifies.  The  rings,  bars,  chest  ex¬ 
panders, etc.,  are  in  constant  demand,  and  at  no  time 
in  recreation,  will  you  see  the  high-jumping  ma¬ 
chine  standing  unmolested. 
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— Just  out!  1,000,000  copies  sold!  “The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Wandering  Zach,  or  Working  his  way 
Home - and  back  again."  For  sale  at  all  hard¬ 

ware  stores. 

— Howard,  thinking  that  he  had  sufficiently  hon¬ 
ored  us  with  his  presence,  saw  fit  to  “fly  the  coop.” 
The  foot-ball  team  will  be  subjected  to  a  great  loss 
by  his  departure. 

— Our  esteemed  friend,  Miles  O’Brien,  was  called 
home  lately  to  the  death-bed  of  his  sister.  He  has 
our  heartfelt  condolence  in  his  terrible  bereave¬ 
ment. 

— “Only  as  far  as  the  gate  dear  Dan”  and  there 

Mr.  P -  swept  forth  his  majestic  arm,  and  Dan, 

sick  at  heart,  his  fond  hopes  crushed  at  one  fell  blow, 
his  confidence  in  his  fellow-creatures  terribly  shaken, 
was  conducted  back  to  this,  his  blissful  home,  a 
sadder  but  wiser  lad. 

— A  new  foot-ball  league  has  been  started  in  the 
Div.  consisting  of  four  teams:  Fordham,  Captain  E. 
Kelley;  Princeton,  Captain  A.  Valde  ;  Harvard, 
Captain  W.  Boyle  ;  Yale,  Captain  H.  Callan.  The 
teams  are  very  evenly  matched,  and  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  exciting  games  are  expected. 

- — On  Sunday,  October  1 8th,  a  game  of  foot-ball 
was  played  on  Second,  by  teams  representing  two 
goat  tribes,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting 
game  played  thus  far.  Several  new  rules,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  nature  of  the  animals  represented, 
were  introduced.  The  Billies,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  won  the' game,  after  a  hard  contest,  by 
the  score  of  io  to  o.  Several  fine  plays  by  Charley 
Smith,  Draper,  Claf fy  and  Higgins  of  the  victors,  are 
especially  noteworthy,  as  well  as  the  playing  of 
Boyle,  Kelley,  Fogarty  and  Valde  of  the  “Nannies.” 
Maurice  Clarke  captained  the  “  Nannies  ”  while  Alex. 
Graydon  performed  a  like  office  for  the  “Billies.” 

— “Why  ain’t  I  got  a  game?” 

“Because  there  was  no  room  for  you.” 

“Well,  how  is  it  you  re  playin’  an’  I  aint?” 

“Because  I  own  the  game.  See?” 

Such  startling  announcements  may  be  heard  if 

one  but  strolls  up  the  hill,  where  King  B - ’s  team 

is  engaged  in  practising. 

— Somebody's  hand  has  been  interrupting  the 
downward  course  of  a  trace,  quite  frequently,  lately. 
The  tender  strains  are  borne  to  our  ears  continually 
in  the  Study  Hall,  while  we  amuse  ourselves  pene¬ 
trating  the  intricate  mazes  of  Xenophon,  Horace, 
Homer,  Virgil,  Cicero,  etc. 

— Have  you  noticed  with  what  great  care  Bro. 
Hallahan  watches  the  “Sass”  wagon,  when  it 
comes?  The  imported  “Sass  and  Ginger ’’are  great 
improvements  on  the  ordinary. 

— Why  was  Second  not  allowed  to  witness  that 
Sham  Battle  ?  We  are  confident  that  our  presence 
would  have  contributed  much  towards  making  it  a 
success. 


—Mr.  Fleming  is  prefect  of  the  billiard  room. 

— The  Invincible  Foot-ball  Team: 

C.  R.,  Alex  Graydon;  R.  G.,  J.  McAleenan;  L. 
G.,  J.  Fogarty;  R.  T.,  R.  Fortescue;  L.  T.,  J  Claffy; 
R.  E„  W.  Fleming;  L.  E.,  E.  Kelley;  Q.  B.,  A  Val- 
deavellano;  R.  H.  B.,  H.  Gaynor;  L.  H.  B.,  Wm. 
Boyle;  F.  B.,  B.  Brady ;  Subs.,  J.  Bergin,  W.  Draper, 
Furtwangler.  Under  the  skillful  tutorship  of  Mr. 
Sweeney,  the  team  is  giving  signs  of  thorough  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  game. 

The  team  was  sadly  crippled  for  a  time,  by  the 
absence  of  Capt.  Boyle,  who  was  wintering  at  the 
Infirmary,  owing  to  a  very  sore  (?)  hip.  What 
would  we  do  without  you,  Billy? 

— Slowly  but  surely  we  climb  the  ladder  of  fame. 
Fourth  team  Fordhams  has  fallen  before  our  might 
and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks’  time  when 
Third  team  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust. 

— When  will  that  much-talked-of  handball  court 
be  begun?  As  the  cold  winter  approaches  we  wait 
with  anxious  expectation  for  its  erection.  Must  we 
wait  in  vain  ? 

- — -The  billiard  room  is  not  patronized  as  much  as 
it  should  be,  but  perhaps  the  boys  are  waiting  for  the 
many  improvements  which  are  shortly  to  be  made. 

— The  last  baseball  game  of  the  season  was 
played  by  the  Lilacs,  who  were  captained  by  the 
Fakir,  and  the  Geraniums  under  the  Pansy  Blossom. 

— As  the  Fakir  tried  to  make  the  Sun  pay  ad¬ 
mittance,  Old  Sol  made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  had 
to  postpone  the  game  on  account  of  the  withering  of 
the  flowers. 

- — The  Fakir  is  now  training  his  team  of  ghost- 
dancers  for  the  coming  foot-ball  season  ;  Trainnius 
is  the  star  player. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 


JOHN  B.  ROSADO,  ’96. 
JOHN  DELANEY,  ’97. 


ERYTHING  is  progressing  fairly  on 
this  Division,  especially  foot-ball.  On 
Sunday,  October  nth,  the  First  and 
Second  teams  played  a  game.  First 
gave  Second  team  sixteen  points,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  game  the  score  stood  24-16  in  favor  of  First  team. 
Fr.  Pittar  was  kind  enough  to  put  up  the  “sasses.” 

— The  Tyros  played  a  game  of  baseball  with  the 
team  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  nth,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
score  of  7  to  6.  Only  five  innings  were  played  as  the 
Xaviers  came  up  too  late. 

— Third  is  waiting  for  a  game  of  foot-ball — a 
decent  one,  not  with  a  team  like  the  Sylvans— with 
Georgetown,  Lafayette,  or  some  other  great  team. 
We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Williams  beat  Ford- 
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ham.  We  extend  our  congratulations  to  “Bob” 
and  “Mac  "for  their,  brave  and  dauntless  work. 

— The  officers  of  the  billiard  room  have  been 
changed.  They  are  at  present  James  Carrigan, 
President,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  Assistant. 

—There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  foot¬ 
ball  team.  Herst  and  Hughes  are  Half  Backs;  Mar¬ 
tin,  Full  Back,  and  Rosado,  Quarter  Back. 

— We  wish  to  state  that  the  cadet  officers  as 
mentioned  in  last  MONTHLY  were  only  temporary. 
The  permanent  appointments  will  be  announced  in 
our  next. 


JAMES  T.  FISHER,  ’95. 

ANY  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lamb,  S.J., 
our  prefect,  for  the  ardent  interest  he 
daily  takes  in  our  efforts  on  the  ball- 
field  after  noon  lunch.  To  him  we  must 
accredit  the  staunch  spirit  of  union  which  exists 
among-  us.  When  he  is  near,  we  know  that  our  best 
friend  is  at  hand. 

— Most  of  the  boarders  deserve  thanks  for  having 
engulfed  in  the  abysses  of  oblivion  an  odious  sobri-  . 
quet  which  they  were  used  to  wantonly  apply  to 
some  pupils  whose  records  in  the  classes,  are  always 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  best.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  without  being  at  all  self-sycophantic,  that 
some  interesting  and  tell-tale  statistics  might  be 
made  up  anent  this  matter  of  boarders  vs.  day- 
scholars  in  the  class-room. 

—  Have  you  heard  that  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
poet  lately  deceased,  was  a  day-scholar  at  a  board¬ 
ing-school  in  his  native  town  ?  And  he  was  well 
up  in  his  class,  too. 

— To  come  down  to  every  day  work,  the  leather 
has  fallen  among  us  like  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  has 
created  such  a  furor  as  was  never  before  seen  in  our 
ranks.  No  longer  can  the  casual  observer  see  us 
standing  shivering  about  the  campus,  our  hands  tied 
behind  us.  Foot-ball  has  stormed  us;  and  the  zeal 
for  this  sport  which  animates  us  may  be  considered 
as  a  sure  presage  of  “rip  roaring”  fortune  to  our¬ 
selves  and  of  merciless  fortuities  against  our  antagon¬ 
ists,  especially  those  of  old. 

— Some  of  the  younger  and  smaller  boys  have 
made  up  their  mind  that  abbreviated  trousers  are 
good  enough  for  foot-bal lists  on  a  wind-swept  field  in 
October,  but  not  for  under-graduates  on  such  broad 
thoroughfares  as  bear  the  names  of  the  nation's  gen¬ 
erals  upon  every  lamp-post. 

— It  can  be  truly  said  that  we  are  ably  represented 
on  First  Division  this  year. 

— A  rumor  has  leaked  out  that  Edison's  latest 
improved  phonograph  is  to  be  placed  regularly  at 


noon  on  the  stoop  of  a  certain  bake-shop  in  Ford- 
ham,  so  that  a  thousand  or  so,  more  or  less,  of  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  discharges  of  some  of 
our  clever  chaps  may  be  indented  on  tin-foil  and 
preserved  for  the  admiration  of  minds  yet  unmoulded. 

— We  beg  leave  to  tender  our  warm  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  military  man  of  our  confraternity  who  is 
ere  long  to  wear  the  cordons.  May  all  the  other  in¬ 
signia  soon  follow. 

— Our  two  foot-ball  teams  line  up  as  follows : 

FIRST  TEAM.  POSITION.  SECOND  TEAM.* 

D  O’Connor . Right  end . Ed.  Connell. 

I).  Sheil . Right  tackle . [no.  Wenninger. 

P.  Walsh . Right  guard . G.  Daly. 

[.  T.  Fisher . Right  half  back . J.  Dyer. 

H.  McLaughlin . Quarterback . Capt.  H.  Fisher. 

D.  Ryan . Centre  rush . J.  J.  O’Rourke. 

[.  Mulcahy . Full  back . J.  Kelly. 

F.  Kelly . Left  half  back . [no.  Joyce. 

[.  Cavanagh . Left  guard . B.  Van  Zandt. 

Ed.  Robeson . Left  tackle . Jos.  Mulholland. 

[.  Sharkey . Left  end . A.  Arctander. 

*  The  above-named  Second  team  was  led  on  to  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Tyros  of  Third  Division,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  24th.  Score  36  to  6.  As  this  was  only  a  practice  game, 
what  wonders  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  when  our  men  line 
up  to  play  in  downright  earnestness. 

— There  has  been  found  in  our  midst  a  little  boy 
with  a  lovely  voice  that  trills  more  softly  than  the 
sweetest  of  Hymettian  larks. 


^attaXiou  Hews. 


S.  O.  No.  3.  September  28,  1891. 

HE  following  named  cadets  having  passed 
their  respective  examinations,  are  pro¬ 
moted  as  follows  : 

I. — To  be  cadet  1st  Lieutenants:  Ca¬ 
det  1st  Sergeants  John  Hardiman  and  Michael  D. 
Lennon. 

II.  — To  be  cadet  2d  Lieutenants:  Cadet  Ser¬ 
geants  Thomas  S.  Reilly  and  John  J.  Reilly. 

III.  — To  be  cadet  2d  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 
Cadet  1st  Sergeant  Daniel  J.  Buckley. 

The  above  list  of  promotions  will  be  intercalated 
by  the  name  of  Cadet  Sergeant  Robert  Carmody 
and  Cadet  Private  Timothy  Murray,  dependent  on 
the  result  of  their  respective  examinations. 

IV.  — To  be  Cadet  1st  Sergeants:  Cadet  Ser¬ 
geants  Louis  J.  Gillon,  John  J.  Dockery,  Maurice 
Doran  and  Duke  Alexis  Phelan. 

V. - — To  be  Cadet  Sergeants:  Cadet  Corporals, 
Finton  Phelan,  Edward  Kenney,  Wm.  Ferguson, 
Chas.  McCafferty,  Chas.  Scott,  T.  Richardson  Gib¬ 
son,  Richard  Birmingham. 

VI.  — To  be  Cadet  Corporals:  Cadet  Privates 
J110.  Donnelly,  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  J.  Galligan,  E. 
Reardon,  J.  Barrington,  F.  Logler,  Eugene  Reilly, 
Frank  Weakley,  Jas.  Donnelly,  Wm.  Kennedy. 
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VII.  — The  following  assignments  to  take  effect 
this  date  are  hereby  announced  : 

Cadet  1st  Lieut’s  John  Hardiman,  Co.  “A”  and 
Michael  D.  Lennon,  Co.  “D.”  2d  Lieut’s  Thomas 
Reilly,  Co.  “A"  and  John  J.  Reilly,  Co.  “  B.” 

To  date  from  Sunday  the  27th  inst. 

Cadet  1st  Sergeants  Louis  Gillon,  Co.  “A;”  John 
Dockery,  Co.  “B;”  Maurice  Doran,  Co.  “D;”  Duke 
Alexis  Phelan,  Co.  “C.” 

Cadet  Sergeants,  Finton  Phelan,  Co.  “A;”  Ed¬ 
ward  Kenney,  Co.  “D;”  Wm.  Ferguson,  Co.  “C;” 
Chas.  McCafferty,  Co.  “B;”  Chas.  Scott,  Co.  “D;”  T. 
Richardson  Gibson,  Co.  “B”  and  Richard  Birming¬ 
ham,  Co.  “  B.” 

Cadet  Corporals  J.  Donnelly,  Co.  “C;”  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  Co.  “D;”  J.  Galligan,  Co.  “C;”  E. 
Reardon,  Co.  “D;”  J.  Barrington,  Co.  “B;”  F.  Log- 
ler,  Eugene  Reilly,  Co.  “C;”  Frank  Weakley,  Co. 
“C;”  W.  Kennedy,  Co.  “D.” 

VIII.  — The  following  transfers  to  take  effect  this 
date  are  hereby  announced  : 

Cadet  Sergeants  Thomas  J.  Cummins,  Co.  “C” 
to  Co.  “D;”  Wm.  Donovan,  Co.  “D”  to  Co.  “C.” 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 

S.  O.  No.  6.  October  9,  1891. 

I. — The  following  promotion  dating  from  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  is  hereby  announced  : 

To  be  Cadet  1st  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster, 
Cadet  Sergeant  Robert  F.  Carmody. 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 

S.  O.  No.  7.  October  11,  1891. 

I.  — Hereafter  “Tactics  Class”  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  evening  at  5.45  as  follows: 

Cadet  non-commissioned  officers  and  Cadet 
Philosophers  of  Co.  “C,”  in  Rhetoric  recitation 
room;  Co.  “B,”  in  “English”  Philosophy;  Co.  “C,” 
Belles  Lettres;  Co.  “  D,”  Classics;  will  report  to  the 
lieutenant  commanding  in  his  office  at  said  hour. 
Captains  having  charge  of  said  sections,  will  mark 
for  recitation  on  a  scale  of  ten,  over  seven,  proficient, 
under,  deficient.  Captains  will  forward  marks  to 
Adjutant  on  the  following  morning. 

II.  — The  following  promotions  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced  : 

To  be  Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Cadet 
Private  John  Roche. 

III.  — To  be  Cadet  Sergeants,  Cadet  Corporal 
Thomas  Caulkins,  Edward  Smith. 

IV.  — To  be  Cadet  Corporal,  Cadet  Private  Tracy 
Langan. 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 


•Exchanges. 


UMEROUE  essays  upon  every  variety  of 
subject,  all  from  scholarly  pens,  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  readers  every  month  by 
Thc  Owl,  constituting  a  literary  treat 
excelling  by  far  the  matter  in  the  average  magazine 
of  the  day.  The  critical  discourse  upon  “English- 
Canadian  and  American  Literature”  gives  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  chief  productions  in 
poetry  and  prose  of  Canadian  authors.  It  is  valua¬ 
ble  in  this  respect,  for  our  knowledge  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  rather  limited.  Other  articles  worthy 
of  perusal  are  “The  Days  of  Genesis”  and  one  en¬ 
titled  “Cassarism  and  Christianity.” 


— Ever  interesting  and  welcome  in  its  attractive 
garb  of  blue  is  the  Agnetian  Monthly.  Upon  con¬ 
ning  its  pages,  however,  the  absence  of  the  editorial 
is  conspicuous.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  supply 
this  deficiency  and  further  augment  its  interest  by 
adding  a  list  of  the  fair  editors  to  whose  able  en¬ 
deavors  the  college  world  is  indebted  for  so  agree¬ 
able  a  contribution  to  its  literature. 

— The  essay  in  St.  Vincent' s  Journal,  read  before 
the  Alumni  in  1889  by  Rev.  Regis  Canevin,  and 
published  in  the  current  number,  is  a  sensible  expo¬ 
sition  of  “The  Objects  of  the  Alumni  Association.” 
Such  an  association  should  exist  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  old  comrades  and 
classmates  in  social  reunions,  but,  furthermore,  as 
the  author  says,  “Men  of  Catholic  faith,  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  the  bonds  .of  charity,  serve  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  moral  disorders  that  threaten  society, 
and  against  the  errors  that  threaten  the  Church  on 
every  side.” 


— Every  page  of  The  Brunonian  smacks  of  sport. 
The  space  devoted  to  football  manifests  the  interest 
of  the  students  in  that  popular  game.  An  admirable 
feature  of  this  paper  is  its  sensible  editorials. 


— The  Ave  Maria  for  October  10th,  1891,  contains 
a  fine  contribution  from  Ellis  Schrieber  on  “A  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Mary  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  The 
“  Servant  of  Mary  ”  of  whom  the  author  speaks  is  the 
famous  Jesuit  priest  of  the  poor,  St.  Francis  di  Ge- 
ronimo.  Here  was  a  priest  who,  as  the  author 
plainly  portrays,  did  not,  in  his  zeal  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls,  ever  slacken  in  his  efforts  after  a  high 
personal  perfection;  who  labored  much  for  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  yet  forgot  not  what  God  required  in  his  own 
soui.  His  success  in  his  studies,  his  vocation  to  the 
society  which  he  so  honored  by  his  exalted  sanctity, 
and  his  thaumaturgical  gifts  seem  all  traceable  to  his 
tender  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God — a  devotion 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  at  a  very  early  age. 
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FOOTBALL  NOTES. 


M.  E.  CORBETT,  ’92. 

N  Wednesday,  October  21st,  the  foot-ball 
team  went  to  Williamstown,  Mass.,  to 
play  Williams  College.  Fordhams  had 
the  ball  in  the  beginning  and  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  with  the  \  before  they  could  be 
checked.  The  ball  was  next  advanced  toward  their 
opponents  goal  by  runs  around  the  ends  and  through 
the  line,  until  when  within  eight  yards  of  the  goal 
line,  McNally  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head 
which  caused  a  delay  of  several  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  game  was  renewed  ; 
Fordham,  after  one  down  losing  the  ball  by  a  fumble, 
but  almost  immediately  recovering  it  by  a  fumble  on 
the  other  side,  again  put  the  ball  in  play  only  to  lose 
it  again  on  a  foul.  The  ball  was  then  rushed  by 
Williams  by  a  double  pass  around  the  left  end,  and 
a  touch  down  secured  after  a  few  minutes  hard  work, 
then  a  goal  was  kicked. 

The  ball  was  brought  out  by  Fordham,  but  after 
working  up  some  distance  it  went  to  the  other  side 
on  four  downs.  It  was  again  carried  by  a  double 
pass  around  Fordham’s  end  and  by  a  long  run  an¬ 
other  touch  down  and  goal  scored. 

After  the  first  fifteen  minutes  Fordham’s  play¬ 
ers  grew  weaker,  which  was  due  to  their  tiresome 
ride  of  208  miles  and  long  fast,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  opponents, 
who  were  in  the  very  pink  of  condition. 

The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was  Williams 
16,  Fordham  o.  At  the  end  of  the  second  Williams 
36,  Fordham  o. 

The  members  of  the  Williams  team  proved  to  be 
very  heavy,  and  worked  well  together,  but  their 
playing  was  almost  as  unfair  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

The  person  whom  they  chose  for  umpire  was  ex¬ 
tremely  partial,  so  much  so  that  he  never  saw  any  of 
Williams’  many  fouls;  and  when  in  the  second  half  he 
acted  as  referee  he  had  improved  so  much  in  audac¬ 
ity  and  unfairness,  as  not  to  give  a  decision  without 
first  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  captain  of  Will¬ 
iams’  team. 

— On  the  24th  of  October,  the  football  team  took 
its  second  trip  ;  this  time  to  West  Point.  The  game 
was  begun  about  2.45  P.M.,  West  Point  taking  the 
ball,  and  bucking  the  centre  to  advantage,  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  effort  of  P'ordham,  making  a  touch  down 
after  which  a  goal  was  kicked. 

Pall  was  brought  out  by  P'ordham  and  worked 
some  distance  up  the  field,  but  lost  to  them  on  four 
downs.  West  Point  again  took  the  ball  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  carried  it  over  the  goal  line,  but  failed 
to  kick  a  goal. 

Ball  was  again  put  in  play  by  Fordhams,  who  had 
succeeded  in  pushing  it  well  into  their  opponents' 


territory  when  time  was’ called.  Reilly  having  been 
injured  was  replaced  by  Gillon. 

At  end  of  first  half  score  was  West  Point  10, 
Fordham  o. 

Fordham  led  off  in  the  second  half  with  the  V 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  ground  ;  the  centre  was  then 
bucked  until  within  about  ten  yard's  of  the  line  when 
Doran,  who  had  been  substituted  for  McAleenan,  ran 
round  the  left  end  and  made  a  touch  down.  No  goal 
was  kicked. 

Ball  put  in  play  by  West  Point,  and  was  well 
up  to  Fordham’s  goal  when  time  was  called. 

Score:  West  Point  10,  Fordham  4. 

Carmody’s  rushes  were  a  salient  feature  of  the 
game,  as  were  also  Comerford’s  strong  plays. 

The  team  as  usual  was  ably  managed  by  Mc¬ 
Nally. 

The  team  :  Right  end,  D.  Phelan;  right  tackle, 
P'itzgerald;  right  guard,  P.  Comerford;  left  end,  F. 
Weakley;  left  tackle,  E.  Reilly;  left  guard,  Birming¬ 
ham;  centre  rush,  Jos.  McAleenan;  left  halfback, 
R.  Carmody;  right  half  back,  M.  Sweeney;  quarter 
back,  J.  McNally;  full  back,  G.  Ramsay  (and  T. 
Garvey);  subs,  M.  Doran,  L.  Gillon,  E.  Smith,  M. 
E.  Corbett,  Jno.  McAleenan. 


IS  FOOTBALL  A  SCIENTIFIC  GAME? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lee,  in  the  Ctitler  Fortnightly . 

A  POPULAR  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  unin¬ 
itiated  that  football  is  a  game  of  brute  strength— 
that  it  is  connected  with  bloody  noses  and  broken 
limbs,  and  that  of  two  opposing  teams,  the  stronger 
and  more  enduring  will  invariably  win.  The  ball  is 
not  taken  into  account  at  all.  When  two  rush  lines 
are  in  position  for  a  scrimmage  the  ball,  it  is  true,  is 
somewhere  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  what  it  has  to 
do  with  the  players,  or  what  they  have  to  do  with 
it,  since  they  never  seem  to  get  their  hands  on  it, 
does  not  occur  to  these  people.  They  see  two 
struggling,  determined  lines  of  men  pushing  and 
scrapping,  and  the  big  men  bearing  back  the  little 
men  every  time  and  winning  the  game. 

A  gentleman  once  said  to  me:  “If  I  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  rules  of  foot-ball,  I  would  make 
a  rule  that  teams  should  be  classed  according  to 
their  weights,  as  are  tug-of-war  teams,  and  that  the 
teams  of  different  classes  should  not  play  with  each 
other.  It  isn’t  fair  the  way  it  is  now.” 

His  enthusiasm  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Such  ideas  do  not  reach  the  first  principles  of  the 
modern  game  of  football.  How  often  has  the  player 
seen  a  team  of  giants  from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  or  Dartmouth,  or  Bowdoin  pitted  against  an 
occasional  lightweight  substitute  team  of  Harvard, 
Yale  or  Princeton,  with  the  same  invariable  result. 
The  big  untrained  men  are  not  in  it  with  their  light- 
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er,  but  more  scientific  opponents,  and  are  invariably 
snowed  under  by  a  large  score. 

No,  brute  strength  will  come  very  far  from  win- 
ning  games.  What,  then,  is  science  in  football? 
It  is  this  :  Every  man  has  a  part  to  perform  in  every 
play — a  well-defined  duty,  which  should  be  clearly 
before  his  mind  the  moment  each  separate  signal  is 
given.  If  he  performs  it,  the  play  must,  in  theory 
succeed.  If  he  fails  to  perform  it,  the  failure  of  the 
play  may  be  laid  to  his  door.  This  is  unison  or 
team  work.  It  means  that  there  is  no  pushing 
against  your  own  side,  no  standing  around  and  let¬ 
ting  the  others  do  the  work.  It  means  that  every 
man  upon  the  team  is  a  moving  and  helping  power 
to  his  side  in  every  play  that  is  made.  That  is  why 
the  big  men  do  not  always  win. 

Eleven  men,  quick,  active  and  strong,  with  en¬ 
durance,  fast  running  and  expert  dodging,  with  sure 
catching  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  mob,  low  and  sure 
tackling,  absolute  fearlessness  of  personal  danger, 
and  a  sturdy  resolution  to  fight  for  victory  to  the 
last  gasp — if  the  fortunate  captain  possesses  these 
men,  and  they  can  master  and  apply  the  science  of 
football,  there  is  your  winning  team. 


Honors  Hist  for  ^rptemfoer  amt 
©jctotxrr,  I89t: 

N.  B. — To  merit  a  First  Testimonial,  the  student 
must  receive  90  per  cent.,  or  over,  in  all  his  classes, 
and  in  conduct.  Second  Testimonials  are  awarded 
to  those  whose  average  mark  for  studies  and  good 
behavior  is  between  80  and  90  per  cent.  The  Phil¬ 
osophers  do  not  compete  for  these  honors. 

FIRST  TESTIMONIALS. 

Class  of  Rhetoric. 

James  F.  Galligan. 

J.  Tracey  Langan,  Jr. 

Francis  O’Laughlin. 

Class  of  Belles  Lett  res  (Latin.) 

Martin  H.  Glynn. 

Class  of  Classics. 

John  J.  O’Rourke. 

J.  Harding  Fisher. 

Class  of  First  Grammar. 

John  J.  Dyer. 

Class  of  Second  Grammar. 

Oliver  J.  Hackett. 

John  T.  Delaney. 

M.  H.  Halpin. 

John  Mitchell. 

James  Nolan. 

Class  of  Third  Grammar. 

Dennis  Carr 
John  Murphy. 

Robert  Troy. 

Patrick  Quinn. 

Thomas  Ward,  Jr. 


Class  of  Special  Latin. 
Joseph  N.  Fogarty. 
Charles  Jaeger. 
Nicholas  Delahanty. 

Class  of  Belles  Lettres  (English .) 
William  Campbell. 
Burke  Brady. 

Charles  Smith. 

Archie  Furtwangler. 

SECOND  TESTIMONIALS. 

Class  of  Rhetoric. 

Hugh  E.  McLaughlin. 
Class  of  Belles  Lettres. 
Michael  A.  Doran. 
William  A.  Ferguson. 
Daniel  J.  Buckley. 

Class  of  Classics. 

James  T.  Fisher. 
Charles  F.  Scott. 
William  M.  Boyle. 
Edward  J.  Connell. 
Hugh  V.  Gaynor. 

Class  of  First  Grammar . 
Joseph  Kelly. 

Jules  Peugnet. 

Class  of  Second  Grammar. 
Robert  McDonnell. 
John  Bush. 

Harry  Keogh. 
William  Mackel. 

Class  of  Third  Grammar. 
Peter  Meagher. 

James  Carrigan. 
Ignatius  Mercadante. 
Martin  O’Rourke. 
Thomas  McCahill,  Jr. 

Class  of  Special  Latin. 
William  Higgins. 
Thomas  Browne. 
William  Cronin. 
Charles  Donohue. 
Edgar  Donohue. 

John  D.  McCarthy. 
Thomas  O’Shea. 

John  O’Connor. 

Raymond  Ricard. 

Class  of  Belles  Lettres  (English.) 
Edward  Smith. 

Hubert  Geenan. 
Mortimer  Mulcahy. 
Roland  Fortescue. 
George  D.  Ramsay. 

John  Claffy. 

Herbert  Morrissee. 

Class  of  English  Grammar. 

John  Barreto. 

Class  of  First  Rudiments . 
Charles  Foor. 

Albert  Barreto. 

Class  of  Second  Rmiiments . 
Gregorio  Florez. 
Ruperto  Garcia. 


THOMAS  B.  CLIFFORD, 

Jlttorney-cut-I.  cuw , 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  all  the  States. 

BANK  NOTARY, 

No.  39  Wall  Street- 

NOTARY  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  BANK. 

PROTESTS,  COLLECTIONS,  PASSPORTS,  DEPOSITIONS. 

Oaths  administered,  Claims  proved  and  Acknowledgments  taken  to  be 
used  in  other  States. 

Makes  Protesting  for  Banks  a  Specialty.  21  years’  experience  as 
Bank  Notary. 

TELEPHONE  CALL,  CORTLAND  749. 

J.  W.  HUHNA, 

No-  d022  Tremont  Avenue- 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


fflerwin  Hulbert  &  Co., 

26  WEST  23d  STREET. 

Foot  Ball,  Lacrosse.  Gymnasium,  Toboggans, 

Skates,  and  a  full  line  of 

ATHLETIC  FIND  SPORTING  GOODS. 

Manufacturers  of  Chest  Weights,  Rowing  Machines,  and  lull  line  oi 
Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

REYNOLDS’  EXPRESS, 

ELM  COTTAGE.  “  ~  FORDHAM. 

CITY  OFFICES,  117  John  St.  and  41  Vesey  St. 

BAGGAGE  TRANSFERRED  &  FURNITURE  REMOVED. 

m.  j.  McDermott. 

PLUIIIBER  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEER, 

717  TREMONT  AVENUE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Celebrated  HATS, 

-  AND  - 

Ladies’  Round  Hats  and  Bonnets, 


DR  p.  p.  glgg0N, 

64  West  49th  Street, 

Office  Hours  :  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 


- AND - 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  UMBRELLA 


178  and  180  Fifth  Avenue,  between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
181  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

ACENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


3d  Ave.  cor,  59th  Street, 

GENTLEMEN’S  HATS. 


The  Hats  we  sell  are  equal  in  Material ,  style  and  finish  to  any 
sold  by  the  most  fashionable  hatters.  Our  system ,  however,  differs 
from  theirs  in  this  respect: — We  sell  on  a  Dry  Goods  basis,  which 
means  a  close  margin  of  profit  and  a  consequent  saving  to  the  buyer. 
Silk  Hats ,  Derbys ,  Pocket  Hats ,  Outing  Hats,  at  fully  one-third 
less  than  regular  prices.  See  the  new  styles.  You  II get  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

BLOOMING  DALE  BROS.,  Third  Ave.  &  59  th  St. 


- Dentist  to  Fordham  College. - 

MULHERN.  PIATTI  &  KIRK, 

STEAM  &  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

VENTILATING  APPAKATUS. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared  and  estimates  given  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  all  classes  of  buildings. 

REPAIRING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
Telephone,  Call  "1841  38th  St.”  144  EAST  42o  STREET,  N.  Y. 

M  agical  Apparatus 

FOR 

Home  Amusement 

AND 

Stage  Performances, 

OTTO  MAURER, 

321  Bowery. 
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A  RHYME  OF  YULE. 

A  cairn  still  night  of  the  winter  time, 

When  Our  Saviour  came  down  to  me  ; 

And  all  nature  rejoiced  in  a  mystical  rhyme, 

That  this  wonderful  thing  should  be  ; 

Rhyme  in  the  twinkling  stars  o’erhead, 

A  bright  age  born  and  a  dark  age  dead, 

When  Our  Saviour  came  down  to  me. 

Rhyme  in  the  snowflakes  swirling  awry — 

When  Our  Saviour  came  down  to  me¬ 
in  a  treading  wind,  low  whispering  nigh 
In  the  woodland  of  victory  : 

Rhyme  in  the  sheep-bells  out  on  the  hills, 

Rhyme  in  the  air  with  the  running  of  rills,- 
When  Our  Saviour  came  down  to  me. 

And  the  conies  rejoiced  in  the  rifts  of  the  rock, 
When  Our  Saviour  came  down  to  me, 

And  the  chirping  birds  in  many  a  flock, 

Glad  carolled  a  Christmas  glee. 

Come,  love  !  oh,  come,  love  1  and  never  a  sigh — 
The  twinkling  stars  and  the  stream  running  by — 
And  the  grace  of  the  Babe  with  thee. 

M.  S. 


THE  SIBYLS. 

A  Mythological  Study,  with  Reference  to 
Christmas. 


BY  JAMES  T.  FISHER,  ’95. 

Dies  Iras,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

SOMEWHERE  learned  that  the  faithful 
student  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  only 
then  reaped  a  harvest  commensurate 
with  his  pains,  when  he  heaped  high  the 
storehouse  of  his  mind  with  tricks  of  thought,  lost 
to  the  world  in  the  decline  and  final  ruin  of  old 
Athens  and  old  Rome.  And  this  chance  lesson  so 
arrested  my  attention  as  to  entice  me  to  believe  that 
no  classical  scholar  could  be  truly  called  such  till 
he  wandered,  a  licensed  trespasser,  through  fields 
teeming  with  beauties  native  to  the  ancient  imagin¬ 
ation,— till  he  tracked  to  their  deepest  retreats  the 
lovely  creatures  that  were,  in  many  instances,  not 
all  unreal,  but  only  half  created  by  fancies  that  God 
in  sooth  had  touched.  It  has  ever  since,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  been  my  aim  and  earnest  endeavor  to,  at  the 
same  time,  lead  my  thoughts  along  the  grooves  they 
so  artistically  traced,  and  detect  in  the  obscurity  of 
Greek  and  Roman  infidelity  rays  that  could  but 
emanate  from  the  hands  of  God  alone.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  theory  that  the  Artificer  of  such 
geniuses  as  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Virgil 


had  a  weightier  intent  in  His  designs  than  the  mere 
prosperity  of  a  people,  and  the  mere  empty  at  once 
and  vain  tickling  of  some  thousand  ears.  Nor  would 
it  require,  it  seems  to  me,  any  very  profound  study 
to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  their  well-spring  of 
natural  goodness  hidden  deep  down  in  God’s  handi¬ 
work  of  humanity  which  made  the  fruits  of  their 
endowments  accord  with  reason  ;  and  I  think  that 
the  ancient  guides  of  thought,  in  matters  of  religion, 
have  merited  to  be  held  in  honor,  chiefly  because, 
amidst  a  gloom  unenlightened  by  revelation  they  led 
just  men  aright,  and  flung  a  radiance  upon  chosen 
natures,  and  by  their  precepts  produced  heroes  typi¬ 
cal  to  all  future  times  of  traits  of  soul  the  most 
brilliant  and  magnificent  that  pagan  minds  could 
conceive.  Men  more  sceptical  may,  if  it  so  pleases 
them,  laugh  at  me  for  venturing  this  opinion.  Well 
content  with  their  own  barren  and  unattractive 
speculations,  and  satisfied  that  the  poets  of  older 
times  introduced  strange  beings  into  their  works  only 
to  drive  dull  tediousness  from  the  verse,  these  apos¬ 
tles  of  unbelief  may  go  ahead  commiserating  one 
who  makes  bold  to  set  store  by  lessons  derived  from 
the  so-called  fairy  legends  of  mythology.  They 
may  reckon  me  daft  for  that  I  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  veriest  pagan  writers,  thoughts  denied 
minds  too  gross  to  fathom  aught  but  what  is  couched 
in  literal  language.  But  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  allow  the  criticism  of  judgments 
too  warped  to  be  worth  noticing  to  rob  me  of  the 
truly  exhilarating  solace  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  our  God  is  wise  enough  and  influential  enough 
to  pervade  the  precincts  of  Latin  and  Greek  song. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  When  our  class  of  ’95, 
not  many  months  ago,  made  its  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Sibyls  of  Virgil,  I  well  remember  the  self- 
satisfied  smiles  that  only  too  clearly  portrayed  the 
general  impression.  My  own  features  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  smooth.  But  I  have  since  been  put  in 
possession  of  historical  data  overwhelmingly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dispel  all  doubt  from  my  mind  and  abun¬ 
dantly  able,  I  fancy,  to  convince  minds  not  stubbornly 
barred  to  the  truth,  that  the  Sibyls  of  the  ancients 
were  not  myths  but  real  personages. 

The  saints  and  doctors  of  the  church  have  always 
held  that  the  Sibyls  lived  and  that  the  collection  of 
verses  commonly  designated  as  the  Sibylline  Books 
were  the  genuine  writings  of  these  women.  This 
theory  is  disapproved  of  by  Agnostics  and  Atheists. 
They  assert  that  these  books  are  not  the  work  of 
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inspired  prophetesses,  but  counterfeit  productions 
made  to  tally  with  Scriptural  writings  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Christians,  whose  zeal  ran  away  with  their  pru¬ 
dence.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
questions  in  which  truth  runs  counter  to  their  preju¬ 
dices,  these  self-styled  philosophers  are  biased.  I 
say  with  reason  prejudices,  for  they  are  neither  good 
health)'  opinions  nor  honest  convictions.  It  is  their 
time-honored  custom  to  settle  our  most  studied 
arguments  with  a  light  sneer,  to  undo  our  most 
magnificent  treatises  with  the  omnipotent  nod  of 
doubt.  Conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  fair  and  open  combat  would  seriously 
shake,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  their  entire  system,  they 
hold  aloof  and  content  themselves  with  broad  and 
general  denials.  It  will  not  be  inexpedient,  therefore, 
in  an  age  like  ours,  when  it  is  the  fashion  among 
many  influential  minds,  with  no  foothold  but  the  bil¬ 
lows  of  doubt,  to  minimize  not  so  much  the  classics 
as  such,  but  the  classics  as  disclosing  an  existing 
belief  from  the  earliest  days  in  the  supernatural, — it 
will  not'  be  inexpedient,  I  say,  both  that  we  should 
examine,  however  scantily,  the  priestly  prophecies 
of  those  remote  times,  and  that  we  should  know  pre¬ 
cisely  to  what  extent,  and  to  what  extent  only,  such 
prophecies  worthily  demand  our  attention.  By  thus 
viewing,  in  a  Catholic  light,  the  visions  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  pagan  prophetesses,  we  shall  learn 
that  however  much  the  so-called  thinkers  of  modern 
thought  may  prate  about  the  pure  refinement  of 
paganism,  and  the  gross  superstitions  of  Christianity, 
still  that  the  messages  which  the  ancients  have 
handed  down  to  us  reach  the  real  sublimity  of  wis¬ 
dom  only  in  those  passages  when  to  the  pagan 
prophet,  or  the  pagan  poet,  in  some  inspired  inter¬ 
lude,  it  was  given  to  be  almost  in  touch  with  the 
very  altar-stones  of  Christian  revelation.  To  estab¬ 
lish  this  broad  statement  we  need  not  seek  for 
arguments  beyond  the  utterances  of  the  Sibyls. 

According  to  the  eminent  Jesuit, Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
the  Sibyls  were  prophetesses  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  devil,  but  inspired  by  Almighty  God  and  per¬ 
mitted  by  Him  to  dart  keen  glances  into  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  He  quotes  St.  Jerome  in  support  of 
his  opinion  ;  and  in  the  passage  cited  the  Saint  says, 
“  Why  should  I  mention  the  Sibyls,  as  the  fame  of 
their  virginity  and  of  its  reward,  their  power  to 
prophesy,  is  world-wide  ?”  Cornelius  a  Lapide  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  that  they  foretold  the  future,  particu¬ 
lar!)'  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  with  such  apparent  clearness  and  such 
unmistakable  certainty,  that  they  seemed  to  write 
rather  of  events  long  since  past  than  of  incidents  not 
yet  consummated.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  City  of 
God,  professes  himself  struck  by  the  more  than 
natural  prominence  of  these  two  characteristics,  in  a 
certain  acrostic  imputed  to  the  Erythraean  Sibyl. 
Dissatisfied,  because  of  its  crude  imperfections,  with 


the  current  Latin  translation  of  these  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  verses,  and  furnished  by  a  friend  with  an  old 
manuscript  copy  of  the  original  Greek,  he  transferred 
to  his  pages  a  neat  Latin  acrostic,  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Sibyl’s. 
The  utterances  of  the  Sibyl  were  primarily  conveyed 
in  twenty-seven  choice  Greek  hexameters,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  several  lines, 
when  disposed  in  regular  series,  make  up  these  five 
words,  ,\ ps’.ffzds  Hsoo  )  tui  l<uzrpit  i.c.,  Jesus 

Christ,  Son  of  God,  Our  Saviour.  Circumstances 
prevent  us  from  quoting  here  the  whole  prophecy  in 
its  original  shape  ;  but,  as  a  fair  idea  of  the  remain¬ 
der  can  be  gleaned  from  the  opening  seven  lines,  we 
print  them  in  full  : 

Ionium’  yip  '/Oo'i.  y./iifisw'f  mpp.zluv  <>z  znzni 
"llSei  o  oopavoOsv  fiaffUebs  aimmv  6 
I'dpza  izapiu'j  izaaivs  x.pivai  xa'i  v.iin’i.ox  a~axza. 

™I)<I>0V7CU  01  Osd'X  p.ipoTZS?  -IffZIH  Xf/.'l  aiZlffZut, 

"Ti/nirzov  ,u.sza  zw\>  dyitux  i~'i  zipp.a  ypoxoin. 

I'l/pxuipupov  if’Ujld'Z  z  d'/dpwx  t~'i  ftrj’iazi  y.p'yi , 

Xit/rTtuz  Szuv  ~t>zk  xdirp.os  dh>$  xa'i  dxaxOa  yi-sryu:. 

Let  me  likewise  venture  to  so  far  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers  as  to  offer  in  lieu  of  the  com¬ 
plete  original  this  uncouth  rendering  :  “  As  a  sign 

of  the  coming  judgment,  the  earth  shall  be  covered 
with  sweat.  From  the  heavens  shall  come  down  the 
future  King  of  ages  to  personally  judge  all  flesh.  In 
him,  at  the  very  close  of  time,  believing  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  mortals  shall  recognize  God  dwelling  on  high 
with  the  holy.  When  the  whole  universe  shall  have 
become  torrid  and  thorny,  from  His  throne  He  shall 
judge  the  souls  of  men.  Men  shall  throw  down  their 
images  and  their  treasures.  Fire  shall  lay  waste  the 
earth  and,  peeping  in  at  the  sea  and  the  poles,  shall 
break  through  the  gates  of  hideous  hell.  Unbounded 
light  shall  be  given  all  the  flesh  of  the  holy  ;  undy¬ 
ing  flames  shall  consume  the  wicked.  Baring  his 
hidden  deeds,  every  one  shall  tell  out  his  secrets, 
and  God  shall  throw  hearts  open  to  the  light.  Then, 
too,,  shall  there  be  agony  and  all  shall  gnash  their 
teeth.  The  brightness  of  the  sun  shall  be  extin¬ 
guished,  and  music  shall  cease  among  the  stars.  The 
heavens  shall  be  overturned  and  the  moon’s  glory 
shall  fade.  He  shall  cast  down  hills  and  raise  val¬ 
leys  from  their  depths.  Among  the  things  of  men 
there  shall  be  nothing  lofty,  nothing  high.  The 
mountains  shall  be  level  with  the  plains.  The  seas 
shall  no  longer  be  ;  and  the  consumed  earth  shall 
disappear.  Fire  shall  dry  up  the  streams  and  rivers. 
Then  shall  a  trumpet  let  loose  from  the  top  of  the 
universe  a  long,  sad  note,  full  of  grief  at  the  woful 
events  and  many  visitations.  Chinks  in  the  earth 
shall  show  hell’s  confusion.  Here,  before  the  Lord, 
shall  every  king,  to  a  man,  stand.  And  from  the 
heavens  shall  fall  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone.” 

The  learned,  are  at  present,  pretty  commonly 
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agreed  that  the  name  by  which  these  mysterious 
women  are  universally  known  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Greek  words  (vEolic  for  bsbA  and  pouXrj,  mean¬ 
ing  “God’s  counsel.”  The  title  is  very  appropriate, 
because,  as  Cornelius  a  Lapide  aptly  remarks,  “they 
let  man  into  God’s  secrets.” 

When  it  comes  to  fixing  upon  their  exact  number, 
their  biographers  are  not  so  unanimous.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  generally  received 
opinion  makes  them  ten.  Hence  the  saying  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Rabelais ,  “How  know  we  but  that  she  may 
be  an  eleventh  Sibyl,  or  a  second  Cassandra.”  For 
the  following  definite  particulars  respecting  each,  we 
are  indebted  to  Marcus  Varro.  Writing  to  Caesar  in 
his  capacity  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  he,  no  doubt,  ac¬ 
quainted  his  royal  master  with  all  the  information  at 
his  disposal.  The  Erythraean,  he  says,  is  referred  to 
by  a  certain  learned  Greek,  Apollodorus,  as  a  native 
of  his  town.  She  is  credited  with  having  told  the 
Grecian  chieftains,  on  their  way  to  participate  in  the 
memorable  siege  of  Troy,  that  Troy  should  perish  at 
their  hands,  and  that  Homer  would  perpetrate  many 
lies  concerning  their  conquest.  1  he  emblem  of  this 
Sibyl  is  said  to  have  been  a  horn.  She  lived  at  Ery- 
thrse,  a  city  of  Ionia,  about  the  time  of  Isaias,  B.  C.  698. 

In  the  Annals  of  Piso,  and  in  the  epic  poem  of 
Cn.  Nfevius,  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre,  to 
celebrate  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  of  Italy  is  often  noticed.  To  her 
is  attributed,  under  the  emblem  of  a  cradle,  the  won¬ 
derful  prediction,  so  like  the  prophecy  of  Isaias, 
“  God  shall  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  sinners.”  The  Phrygian  is  recorded  as 
having  prophesied  at  Ancyra,  the  old  capital  of 
Galatia.  Some  meagre  authenticity  seems  to  record 
as  hers,  under  the  emblem  of  a  banner  and  a  cross, 
the  utterance  :  “  Our  Lord  shall  rise  again.” 

Nicanor,  a  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tells 
us  of  a  Persian  Sibyl,  who  is  pictured  trampling  un¬ 
der  foot  a  fierce  dragon,  the  while,  her  wild  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  before  her  head,  fusas  ct  caput 
ante  comas ,  she  proclaims  that  “  Satan  shall  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  true  prophet.”  The  Hellespontic  or  Mer- 
messian  Sibyl  enthroned  herself  in  a  village  called 
Mermessus  on  the  mountain  side  of  Ida.  According 
to  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  she  lived  about  the  time  of 
Solon  and  Cyrus.  If  it  is  true  that,  bearing  the  sig¬ 
net  of  a  cross,  she  foretold  that  Christ  should  suffer 
shame  upon  a  cross,  how  tremendous  was  her  gift, 
how  divine  her  prescience  !  In  an  elegy  written  in 
honor  of  his  friend  Lucius  Aurelius  Cotta  Messalinus 
Volusus,  who  seems  to  have  received  part  of  his 
long  name  as  a  legacy  left  him  by  his  brother,  Tibul¬ 
lus,  the  Roman  poet,  makes  allusion  to  this  Helles¬ 
pontic  Sibyl  in  connection  with  the  more  celebrated 
Amalthea,  where  he  says  : 

Quidquid  Amalthea,  quidquid  Mermessia  dixit, 
*****  *** 


Hae  fore  dixerunt,  belli  mala  signa,  cometen, 

Multus  ut  in  terras  deplueretque  lapis. 

“Amalthea  and  Mermessia  foretold  the  dire  portents  of  war, 
comets,  and  the  heavy  raining  down  of  stones.” 

The  Libyan  Sibyl  is  referred  to  by  Euripides  in 
his  play  Lamia.  Erastotheus  found  in  the  old  tomes 
of  the  Samians  mention  of  a  Samian  Sibyl,  whose 
birthplace  and  home  was  among  them  on  the  island 
of  Samos.  She  is  credited  with  having  said  that 
“  The  Rich  One  should  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin." 
The  name  of  the  Delphic  Sibyl  occurs,  among  others, 
in  a  work  “  De  Divinatione,”  which  was  written  by 
the  Stoic  Chrysippus,  a  man  who  left  behind  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  antiquarians,  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  five  works.  From  the  lips  of  this  Sibyl,  is  said 
to  have  come  the  vaticination  :  “The  Prophet  born 
of  the  virgin  shall  be  crowned  with  thorns.”  The 
Tiburtine  Sibyl  was  for  a  long  time  religiously  vener¬ 
ated  by  people  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Anio.  They  found  a  statue  of  her  in  the  river  along 
with  some  of  the  sacred  implements  used  in  her 
literary  labors.  These  things  were  removed  later 
on  to  the  Capitol. 

To  Tarquin  the  Proud,  when  king  of  Rome,  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl  sold  three  books  of  prophecies.  The 
story  of  this  transaction  is  from  Livy,  and  may  prove 
somewhat  interesting.  The  Sibyl,  it  seems,  one  day 
presented  herself  to  Tarquin  and  offered  to  sell  for 
three  hundred  pieces  of  money  nine  books  of  prophe¬ 
cies.  She,  at  the  same  time,  stoutly  averred  that, 
once  in  the  city’s  possession,  they  would  prove  ines¬ 
timably  useful  to  Rome.  The  king,  shocked  at  the 
outrageous  price  asked,  indignantly  refused  to  strike 
a  bargain.  Whereupon  the  Sibyl,  without  more  ado, 
departed.  Having  in  the  mean  time  destroyed  three 
of  her  precious  volumes,  she  returned  after  a  lapse 
of  several  months  and  renewed  her  offer,  but  in  vain. 
When  finally,  after  the  matter  had  almost  faded 
from  the  memory  of  Tarquin,  she  appeared  a  third 
time  with  only  three  books,  the  old  king,  alarmed  at 
the  woman’s  persistence  and  strange  demeanor, 
counted  her  out  three  hundred  pieces  of  money,  and, 
not  without  dread  misgivings,  received  the  tomes  of 
fate.  These  books  were  hidden  away  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Capitol,  and  colleges  at  first  of  two,  then  of 
ten,  and  finally  of  fifteen  priests  kept  watch  over 
them  and  consulted  them  in  the  critical  stages  of  the 
Republic’s  welfare. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  his 
friend  Volusus  to  a  vacancy  in  the  college  of  Sibyl¬ 
line  guardians  that  Tibullus  addressed  to  him  the 
elegy  already  referred  to  : 

Phoebe  fave,  novus  ingreditur  tua  templa  sacerdos. 
*****  *** 

Te  duce  Romanos  nunquam  frustrata  Sibylla  est. 

wherein  the  poet  beseeches  Apollo  to  attend  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  day,  for  to  his  bounty  was 
due  the  preservation  of  the  Sibylline  songs. 
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Historians  aver  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  were  as  many  as  three  books  filled  with  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles  and  devoutly  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  quite  likely  then  that  the  legend  of 
the  nine  brought  to  Tarquin  is  not  a  mere  fiction, 
but  a  fact.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  books  that  Tar¬ 
quin  did  purchase  were  not  destined  to  come  down 
to  us.  About  one  year  before  Sulla’s  dictatorship, 
in  B.  C.  82,  they  were  destroyed  in  a  general  confla¬ 
gration.  In  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome,  it  is  stated 
that  “after  the  Sibylline  books  had  been  consumed 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  their  guardians  may  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  tell  what  previously  must  not  have  crossed 
their  lips  :  and  so  we  may  safely  adopt  Varro’s 
account,  that  they  were  written  upon  palm-leaves  ; 
and  partly  in  verses,  partly  symbolical  hieroglyphics  : 
that  statement  is  the  less  suspicious,  as  this  material 
for  writing  is  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere  among 
the  ancients.”  Speaking  of  the  texture  of  the  leaves 
themselves,  the  historian  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
may  have  been  leaves  of  the  finer  sort  of  palm  from 
Africa,  dressed  for  the  purpose,  or  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf  palms,  which  at  that  time  grew  abundantly  in 
Sicily. 

Lactantius,  one  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
who  was  converted  to  the  faith  in  295,  and  died  about 
the  year  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  attests  that 
in  his  time  verses  of  all  of  the  ten  Sibyls  existed  and 
were  read.  He  complains  that  it  is  impossible  to  as¬ 
sign  individual  authorship  to  the  pieces  extant  ;  that 
the  writings  purchased  by  Tarquin  are  kept  in  close 
custody  by  the  priests,  and  are  sealed  secrets  from 
the  public.  In  the  case  of  the  Erythraean,  the  good 
Father’s  remark  is  not  altogether  justified  ;  for  in 
the  course  of  her  work  she  takes  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  her  name.  During  the  consulship  of  Curio  and 
Cneius  Octavius,  a  thousand  verses  of  her  composi¬ 
tion  were  brought  from  Erythraea  to  Rome  by  Gabi- 
nius,  Otacilius,  and  Valerius.  We  subjoin  these 
few  : 

!'■ : 9  0so?  09  p.6vo<$  £<tt\v  U7tepp.eye0i]S,  dy&yjzos 
AiXd  f iovos  TcavunSfitaros  09  7tsno{rjxev 

Oupavdv  rjihdx  re  xai  daripas  rjds  aekljvr^v 
h  apTTocpopov  yaidv  r s,  xai  udazos'  mdp.aza  xovzou. 

Autov  zux  jaovov  ovtol  (rlftsmY  rpyyjzopa  xuatuiu 
F9  pdxo 9  £<9  almva  xai  i:  ai<bxo?  zzir/Orj .” 

“  One  God,  who  is  alone  immense,  unbegotten.  God  is  alone 
the  most  high.  Who  made  the  heavens,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the  fruit-bearing  earth,  and  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  Worship  ye  him  as  being  alone  the  King  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  who  is  alone  to  eternity  and  from  eternity.” 

A  Lapide  ascribes  to  the  Phrygian  Sibyl  these 
few  remarkable  lines  : 

Virginis  in  corpus  voluit  demittere  Ccelo 
Ipse  Deus  prolem,  cum  nuntiat  Angelus  almas 
Matri,  quae  miseros  contracta  sorde  levabit. 

“God  himself  vouchsafed  to  send  his  Son  from  Heaven  into 

the  womb  of  a  virgin  when  His  angel  breaks  the  news  to  the 
Mother,  who  will  relieve  the  wretched  from  original  sin. 


The  following  choice  bit  of  Latin  from  the  pen 
of  Aurelian  I  choose  to  transcribe  entire.  He  is 
writing  to  the  custodians  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and 
beautifully  sets  forth  his  trust  in  the  lessons  they 
contain  : 

“  Miror  vos,  patres  sancti,  tarn  diu  de  aperiendis 
Sibyl linis  dubitasse,  libris  perinde  quasi  in  Christian- 
orum  ecclesia  non  in  templo  deorum  omnium  tracta- 
retis.  Agite  igitur,  et  castimonia  Pontificum  caere- 
moniisque  solemnibus  juvate  Principem  necessitate 
publica  laborantem.  Inspiciantur  libri,  qua:  facienda 
fuerint  celebrentur,  quemlibet  sumptum,  cujuslibet 
gentis  captivos,  quaelibet  animalia  regia,  non  abnuo 
sed  libens  offero  ;  neque  enim  indecorum  est  diis  ju- 
vantibus  vincere.  Sic  apucl  majores  nostros  multa 
finita  sunt  bella,  sic  coepta.  Si  quid  est  sumptuum, 
datis  ad  Praefectum  aerarii  litteris,  decerni  jussi  ;  est 
prneterea  vestrae  auctoritatis  area  publica  quam  ma- 
gis  refertam  esse  reperio  quam  cupio.” 

“  I  wonder,  holy  Fathers,  that  ye  so  long  delay 
to  open  the  Sibylline  books.  One  would  think  that 
ye  did  business  in  the  church  of  the  Christians,  not 
in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods.  Come  therefore,  and 
with  the  innocence  of  your  high  priests,  and  with 
solemn  ceremony,  help  your  prince  contending  with 
public  difficulties.  Let  the  books  be  looked  into  ; 
let  what  should  be  done  be  done.  I  withhold  no 
funds,  no  captives  of  any  nation,  no  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  me,  but  freely  place  all  at  your  disposal.  For 
it  is  no  inglorious  thing  to  win  victories  with  the 
help  of  the  gods.  So  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors 
were  many  wars  ended  and  begun.  If  you  incur  any 
expenses,  I  have  by  a  letter  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Treasury  ordered  them  to  be  settled.  Besides,  you 
have  the  public  wealth  at  your  disposal,  and  I  find 
that  the  surplus  is  richer  than  I  wish  it  to  be.” 

Cicero,  in  the  second  book  of  his  “  De  Divinati- 
one,”  thus  defends  the  Sibyls  from  the  imputed  charge 
of  madness  :  “  The  fact  that  the  Sibyl’s  song  is  not 
the  work  of  a  mad  person,  the  song  itself  proves. 
For  it  is  a  work  rather  of  art  and  labor  than  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  excitement.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  acrostic 
is  another  proof  of  the  same.  For  an  acrostic  is 
certainly  a  work  of  attention  and  not  of  madness. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  Sibylline  books,  out  of  the 
first  verse  of  every  section,  from  the  first  letters  of 
that  section,  the  whole  substance  of  the  song  can  be 
beforehand  woven.  1  his  is  characteristic  of  a  wri¬ 
ter,  not  mad,  not  insane,  but  given  to  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  manifold  uses  to  which  Virgil  puts  the  story 
of  the  Sibyls  is  too  familiar  with  classical  readers  to 
need  an  extended  notice.  To  his  rivalless  art  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  /Eneid,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  existing  episode  in  connection  with  the  Sibyls. 
In  this  book  he  makes  his  hero  repair  to  the  cave  of 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  to  consult  her  about  his  intended 
descent  to  the  infernal  regions. 
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At  pius  /Eneas  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 

Praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibyllae, 

Antrum  immane  petit  ;  magnarn  cui  mentem  anirnumque 

Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperitque  futura. 

“  But  the  pious  /Eneas  makes  his  way  to  the  towers  over 
which  Apollo  presides  on  high,  and  to  the  vast  cavern  and  inner¬ 
most  abode  of  the  horrent  Sibyl  ;  unto  whose  great  mind  and 
soul  the  seer  of  Delos  breatheth  inspiration,  and  discloseth  things 
yet  to  be.” 

We  can  gather  an  excellent  idea  of  the  awful 
gloom,  and  the  appendages  hideous  and  most  ap¬ 
palling,  of  a  Sibyl’s  cavern  from  the  description 
left  us  by  Virgil.  The  entrances,  one  hundred  in 
all,  with  a  hundred  doors,  to  the  cave  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  poet  depicts,  lay  beneath  the  splintered  ledges 
of  huge  Eubcean  rocks.  Rough  crags  furrowed  with 
the  wrinkles  of  centuries,  and  vast  fragments  of  stone, 
with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sculpture  upon  them, 
frowned  far  and  near  athwart  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  oracular  abode.  Within,  all  was  gloom. 

The  visitor  to  this  misty  mid-region  of  darkness 
never  could  traverse  in  security  its  subterranean  gal¬ 
leries,  and  find  his  way  at  length  to  the  tripod  of 
Hecate  and  the  seat  of  the  Sibyl  in  the  uttermost  re¬ 
cess  of  the  cave,  were  it  not  for  the  light  thrown 
across  his  way  by  the  embers  of  the  Sibyl’s  fire,  now 
low,  now  glowing  aflame.  That  light  shone  always, 
albeit  dimly  at  times,  and  by  its  dull  rays  brought 
into  a  certain  fierce  relief  a  statue  of  some  god  or 
goddess  here  ;  over  there,  a  heap  of  herbs  and 
weeds,  the  skulls  of  dogs,  boars  and  other  animals, 
the  profuse  trumpery  of  witchcraft  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all,  sitting  by  a  simmering  caldron,  with  a  serpent 
coiled  at  her  feet,  and  her  sentinel  a  fox  couched 
near  by,  the  Sibylline  virgin  could  be  seen,  lean  and 
haggard  and  ghastly  to  look  upon,  betraying  in  her 
aspect  when  at  rest  the  inroads  that  solitude  had 
made  upon  her  soul,  and  on  her  brow  disclosing  the 
traces  of  her  many  journeys  through  the  vistas  of 
the  future.  Such  is  the  portrayal  of  her  which  the 
poet  has  left  us.  Such  was  she  in  her  quiet  and,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say,  unfrenzied  moments  : 
“  that  fearful  countenance,  the  very  image  of  a 
corpse  !  the  same,  the  glazed  and  lustreless  regard, 
the  blue  and  shrunken  lips,  the  drawn  and  hollow 
jaw — the  dead,  lank  hair  of  a  pale  gray — the  livid, 
green,  ghastly  skin,  which  seemed  all  surely  tinged 
and  tainted  by  the  grave.”  But  in  her  seasons  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  she  ever  showed  forth  as 
/Eneas  found  her  on  his  first  approach  :  ‘Deus,  ecce 
deus  !  The  god,  lo,  the  god  !  ’ 

Cui  talia  fanti 

Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptae  mansere  comae  :  sed  pectus  anhelum, 

Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ; 

“While  thus  before  the  gate  she  speaks,  on  a  sudden  her 
look  changes,  her  color  comes  and  goes,  her  locks  become  dis¬ 
hevelled,  her  breast  heaves,  and  her  fierce  heart  swells  with 
rage.” 


And  later  on,  the  prophetess,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil,  raves  wildly  in  the  cave,  struggling  to  disburden 
her  soul  of  the  mighty  god  Phoebus,  who  wearies  her 
as  she  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  by  subduing  her  fe¬ 
rocious  heart  moulds  her  to  do  his  bidding,  till  she 
at  last  tells  yEneas  : 

O  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defuncte  periclis  ! 

Sed  terra  graviora  manent.  Bella,  horrida  bella, 

Et  Tybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cerno. 

O  thou  who  hast  at  length  surpassed  the  huge  perils  of  the 
sea,  yet  heavier  trials  await  thee  on  the  land.  War,  grim  war,  I 
behold,  and  Tiber  trembling  underneath  her  banks, — her  water 
turned  one  red.” 

Were  it  not  that  I  fear  I  have  already  reached 
the  limit  of  the  space  allotted  me,  I  should  be  glad 
to  dilate  still  more  upon  the  exceptionally  rare 
beauties  of  this  whole  sixth  /Eneid.  But  with  a 
single  other  reference  to  Virgil,  I  must  'hurry  to  the 
close.  In  his  fourth  Eclogue,  inscribed  to  Pollio,  he 
makes  the  Cumman  prophetess  herald  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and,  unconscious,  no  doubt,  of  the  momentous 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  then  on  the  verge  of 
accomplishment,  but  satisfied,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  lore  of  this  ancient  seer,  that  some  dread 
event  was  in  the  air,  he  makes  Pollio’s  new-born  son 
the  wished-for  of  ages,  and  depicts  in  anticipation 
the  gloomy  colors  in  which  a  regenerated  world  was 
to  deck  itself : 

Ultima  Cumsei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas  ; 

Magnus  ab  integro  sasclorum  nascitur  ordo, 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna  ; 

Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto. 

Tu  modo  nascenti  puero  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta,  fave,  Lucina. 

Whoever  has  had  the  patient  goodness  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  thus  far  must  be  familiar  with  the  above 
lines,  and  I  can  therefore  forbear  from  rendering 
them  into  the  vernacular.  Here,  however,  I  cannot 
help  calling  attention  to  the  melancholy  picture  this 
religiously  simple  poet  presents,  on  this  occasion,  to 
my  mind.  His  situation  is  so  like  that  of  the 
wretched  wight  who,  stricken  with  the  disease  of 
blindness,  feels  the  irresistible  and  insidious  grasp 
of  darkness  creep  upon  him,  and  fancies  a  thousand 
imps  weighing  down  his  lids  with  clouds,  as  for  the 
last  time  he  peers  out  over  the  landscape  and  pa¬ 
tiently  yields  to  the  conviction  that  at  high  noon  the 
sun  is  for  him  in  sooth  forever  set.  There  Virgil  sits 
between  the  old  sin-stained  world  of  God’s  angler 
and  that  other  world  regenerated  and  redeemed  by 
the  combat  on  Calvary.  His  soul,  entranced  by  the 
vision  of  a  more  regal  Rome,  “  takes  color  from  its 
fantasies,”  and  as  he  peers  with  poetic  and,  in  a 
large  sense,  prophetic  look,  over  the  hill-tops  of 
Alba- 

Scored  with  hollow  veins, 

Through  age-long  wash  of  autumn  rains, 

As  purple  as  with  vintage  stains, 

he  feels,  like  another  who  yearned  for  the  brighter 
light,  “  the  influence  of  seasonable  meditations, — of 
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experiences  he  could  not  forget,  intuitions  beyond 
price,  he  had  come  by,  which  were  almost  like  the 
breaking  of  a  physical  light  upon  his  mind  ;  as  the 
great  Augustus  was  said  to  have  seen  a  mysterious 
physical  light,  over  there,  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  where  the  altar  of  the  Sibyl  stood.  I  he 
good  old  poet  of  the  Sicilian  Muses  is  straining  his 
eyes  for  the  truth,  and  sees  with  genuine  sorrow  the 
shadows  of  error  massing  together  and  hemming  in 
his  vision.  Powerless  to  do  aught  else  than  bemoan 
his  fate,  he  raises  his  musical  pipe  to  his  lips  and 
breathes  a  long,  low  tune  that  after  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  lost  none  of  its  charming  sadness. 
It  is  a  prayerful  sigh  that  his  years  may  be  length¬ 
ened  till  the  dawn  of  the  first  Christmas,  the  usher¬ 
ing  in  of  the  Sibyl’s  Golden  Age,  and  that  he  may 
not  taste  death  before  the  advent  of  the  Man-God, 
the  coming  ruler  of  the  Universe. 

Such  were  the  Sibyls,  such  was  their  life-work. 
They  were  women  who  fanned  to  a  flame 
the  wee  spark  implanted  by  God  in  their 
hearts,  who  in  the  very  midst  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  about  and  around  them  kept  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  their  affections  well  swept  and  ready  for  the 
only  Spouse  truly  worthy  of  occupying  them.  The 
head  of  the  beloved  disciple  St.  John,  because  no 
resting-place  for  thoughts  if  not  unholy  at  least  un¬ 
godlike,  merited  the  incalculable  privilege  of  being 
pillowed  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lamb  without  stain. 
What  wonder  then  that  this  same  Master,  to  whom 
the  unsullied  innocence  of  a  disciple  did  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  rob  Him  of  that  reserve  characteristic  of 
His  dealings  with  the  other  Apostles,  viewed  with 
emotions  akin  to  enthusiasm  these  conspicuous 
heroines  of  self-denial,  and  entrusted  to  their  unde¬ 
filed  hearts  secrets  He  almost  withheld  from  His 
prophets  !  If  the  wisest  among  Athenian  and  Ro¬ 
man  philosophers  never  in  their  sanest  and  most 
deeply  religious  moments  ever  suspected  or  im¬ 
agined  the  accomplishment  of  events  as  mighty  and 
momentous  as  those  plainly  foretold  by  the  Sibyls, 
who  will  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  deny  that  a  super¬ 
natural  agency  fashioned  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts,  and  that  the  unseen,  perhaps  unnoticed, 
agency  of  God’s  omnipotence  moved  the  stylus  in 
their  hands  ?  It  is  my  own  humble  opinion  that 
these  same  Sibyls  were  possessed  of  a  more  than 
human  nature,  that  they  were,  in  fact,  angels  in  dis¬ 
guise,  sent  by  a  provident  Deity  in  the  darkest  ages 
of  time,  when  only  a  few  chosen  souls  had  the  truth, 
to  kindle  and  keep  alive  on  the  accursed  earth  trust 
in  a  coming  deliverer  and  glad  expectancy  of  Re¬ 
demption's  golden  age. 


Torn  Playfair ,  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J., 
comes  to  hand  too  late  for  the  extended  notice  we 
would  like  to  give  it.  In  our  next  number  we  hope 
to  say  more  about  this  charming  boys’  story. 


MY  CAPTAIN,  CHRIST  ! 

“  El  verdadero  Capitan,  *  *  * 

Christo,  Nuestro  Sefior.” 

The  Meditation  on  Two  Standards. 

I. 

Many  thy  titles,  for  love  is  profuse, 

And  cunning  to  multiply  themes  for  praise  ; 

But  why  is  that  strong  name  lost  to  uBe 
He  gave  thee,  Lord,  in  the  knightly  days,— 

The  Spanish  Commander  of  world-wide  fame, 

The  Emperor’s  liegeman  undismayed, 

Who  chose  thee  as  Captain  in  deed  and  in  name, 

Of  the  soldier-priests  of  his  new  crusade  ? 

II. 

Service  for  thee  was  a  warfare  then  ; 

But  a  soldier  endured  without  complaint ; 

And  that’s  why  of  all  thy  leaders  of  men 
1  reverence  most  the  Hidalgo-Saint, 

Who  is  Master  to  me,  and  Father  and  Guide, 

For  the  lesson  he  teaches  with  soldierly  art, 

Through  whose  call  to-day  I  fight  at  thy  side, 

And  hail  thee  as  Captain,  thou  Lord  of  my  heart  I 

hi. 

Yea,  ’tis  as  Captain  I  hail  thee,  O  Lord  ! 

Not  King,  though  thy  kingship  hath  made  the  world  free  ; 
Nor  yet,  though  thy  words  be  as  honey  outpoured, 

And  thy  lore  be  broad  and  deep  as  the  sea, 

Do  I  style  thee  my  Master,  O  blessed  and  wise  ! 

Since  this,  and  much  more  that  the  world’s  heart  knows, 

I  believe  thee,  O  Christ  :  but  chiefest  I  prize 
That  title  of  Captain,  when  facing  thy  foes. 

IV. 

So  into  that  musical  phrase  of  Castile 
Let  me  read  our  narrower  modern  sense — 

Captain,  not  leader — for  so  shall  I  feel 
The  throb  of  thy  Heart’s  omnipotence. 

The  leader  is  safe  on  the  hills  away, 

And  what  should  he  know  of  the  soldier’s  plight  ? 

But  the  Captain  is  down  in  the  stress  of  the  fray, 

’Mid  the  roar  and  dust  and  blood  of  the  fight. 

v. 

Not  Leader  to  me,  but  Captain,  thou  ! 

In  that  word  thou  hast  called  me,  and  bid  me  rejoice. 

I  can  see  the  blood  on  thy  calm  brave  brow, 

Hear  the  firm  low  notes  of  thy  soldier’s  voice. 

Where  the  smoke  drifts  dark,  and  death  is  in  air. 

And  the  whiz  of  the  cartridge-ball  is  shrill. 

One  word,  my  Captain, — 1  follow  thee  there, 

With  teeth  hard  set,  with  a  soldier’s  will. 

VI. 

When  a  brother  drops  down,  shot  dead  at  my  side, 

When  the  scorn  of  the  foe  rings  fierce  and  loud  ; 

When  a  sense  of  defeat  spreads  sudden  and  wide, 

And  the  heart  of  the  raw  recruit  is  cowed, 

One  flash  of  thine  eye,  my  Captain,  then, 

One  thrilling  touch  of  thy  wounded  hand, 

One  swift  brave  word,  to  thy  faltering  men 
To  close  up  the  ranks  I  They’ll  understand  ! 

VII. 

Yea,  many  thy  titles,  for  love  is  profuse, 

And  cunning  to  multiply  themes  for  praise  ; 

But  oh,  to  restore  that  name  to  use 
He  gave  thee  Lord,  in  the  knightly  days, 

The  Spanish  Commander  of  world-wide  fame, 

The  Emperor’s  liegeman  undismayed, 

Who  made  thee  my  Captain  in  deed  and  in  name, 

And  called  me  to  fight  in  the  long  crusade  ! 

Cornelius  J.  Clifford,  S.  J. 

Louvain,  Nov.  29th,  1891. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

To-night  will  be  the  Emmanuel’s  birth: 

Brother,  how  fast  the  flakelets  fall  ! 

The  angels  hold  high  festival, 

And  fling  their  largess  o’er  the  earth. 

With  good  will  freighted  deep  for  men, 

By  spirits  steered  the  crystals  float, 

Like  Oberon  in  his  roseleaf  boat, 

Down  through  the  seas  beyond  our  ken. 

The  snow-skiff  breaks  against  the  street; 

Its  burden  drops  in  each  one’s  breast, 

Finding  on  earth  a  moment’s  rest, 

All  white  till  man’s  distaining  feet 

Have  crushed  the  crystal  in  the  mire, 

And  Self-love,  like  that  queen  of  eld, 

Seizing  the  pearl  of  price  it  held, 

Dissolve  it  in  his  cup  of  fire. 

Why,  brother,  lose  the  flakes  their  white 
Whene’er  they  touch  a  thing  of  earth  ? 

And  why  on  every  pure  thought’s  birth, 

Must  Passion  breathe  his  blackening  blight? 

The  flakelets,  brother,  come  from  God; 

From  God  come  all  our  good  thoughts,  too; 
From  God  comes  Christ  to  me  and  you, 

To  help  us  tread  the  paths  He  trod. 

Palmes. 


MONSIGNOR  PRESTON. 

A  TRIBUTE  AND  A  REMINISCENCE. 


N  Wednesday,  November  4th,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Preston,  V.G.,  LL.D.,  '91, 
Prothonotary  Apostolic,  passed  to  the 
reward  of  a  long  life  spent  in  closest  fol¬ 
lowing  of  his  Divine  Master. 

This  is  not  news  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly, 
for  whom  the  secular  dailies  and  the  Catholic  weeklies 
have  already  rehearsed  the  story  of  his  busy  life,  and 
the  magnificent  and  solemn  ceremonies  that  marked 
his  obsequies.  But  perhaps  we  have  not  known, 
or,  at  least,  not  fully  realized,  how  special  a  share 
Fordham  should  take  in  the  universal  grief  his  death 
has  caused,  how  much  of  right,  nay,  even  of  duty  we 
have,  to  bring  our  tribute  of  praise  and  sorrow  to  his 
tomb.  Mgr.  Preston’s  love  for  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  in  particular  for  St.  John’s  College,  was  strong, 
outspoken,  unmistakable,  practical  ;  and  nothing  that 
concerned  its  welfare  or  progress  failed  to  interest 
him.  It  was  in  the  old  diocesan  seminary,  now  St. 
John’s  Hall,  that  he  passed  the  first  years  of  his  new 
life  of  faith,  and  for  this,  the  cradle  of  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  training,  he  ever  retained  the  sincerest  affection. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  present  at  thirty-nine  of  our 
Annual  Commencements,  and  the  absence  of  his 
familiar  figure  at  our  last  Jubilee  celebration  was 
almost  the  only  drawback  to  that  great  day’s  joy, 
and  told  in  a  voice  clearer  than  any  rumor  of  the 
prelate’s  failing  health,  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
already  pressing  upon  him.  An  incident  of  the  ’90 


Commencement,  over  which  he  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  will  serve  to 
further  show  the  claim  he  has  on  our  gratitude  and 
prayerful  remembrance.  The  exercises  had  just 
ended,  and  I  was  forcing  my  way  through  the  crowd 
to  speak  a  moment  with  him  and  then  withdraw. 
But  not  so  quick.  After  greeting  me  most  warmly 
by  my  Christian  name,  he  turned  and  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Dougherty,  the  orator  of  the  day,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  form  of  introduction  “  A  young  Jesuit ,  and 
one  of  my  boys.”  The  tone  of  pride  and  pleasure 
with  which  the  last  words  were  said,  spoke  pages  of 
his  esteem  for  the  Society.  Still  another  small,  yet 
significant,  sign  of  his  practical  interest  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  MONTHLY,  and  looked  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  its  periodic  coming. 

But  our  admiration  and  love  do  not  rest  on  this 
sole  basis  that  he  was  our  friend,  our  benefactor,  in 
heart  and  sympathies  one  of  our  Alumni.  Its 
grounds  are  wider  and  deeper,  and  were  he  in  no 
wise  connected  with  us,  yet  should  his  career  de¬ 
mand  a  eulogy  from  our  pen.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  enter  into  the  many  details  of  his  no’ble 
and  holy  life.  These,  in  their  broader  outlines,  are 
already  sufficiently  known  to  all;  but  it  was  the 
present  writer’s  privilege  and  happiness  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  dead  prelate  from  early  boy¬ 
hood,  to  have  found  in  his  teaching  and  example 
constant  incentives  to  emulation  “  of  the  better  gifts,” 
to  have  had  experience  of  all  the  kindness,  encour¬ 
agement  and  direction  included  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  a  spiritual  father  and  his  son.  So  he  will  be 
pardoned  if,  in  his  love,  with  hand  albeit  imperfect 
and  unworthy  of  the  task,  he  try  to  add  a  few  touches 
to  the  picture  of  his  dead  friend's  character. 

Stern  and  austere  in  appearance,  somewhat  cold 
in  manner,  formal  and  brief  in  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  to  a  casual  observer,  to  one  who 
looked  on  from  afar  and  never  was  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  his  direct  influence,  Mgr.  Preston’s 
character  was  difficult  to  analyze,  easy  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  misunderstood 
by  many.  But  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  his 
congregation,  to  his  penitents,  his  curates,  the  priests 
of  the  archdiocese  who  had  most  frequent  dealings 
with  him,  above  all  to  the  Archbishop,  never  was 
life  more  gentle,  more  pure  in  its  motives,  more  can¬ 
did  and  open  in  revealing  its  aims  and  purposes. 
On  the  staunch  New  Plngland  proverbial  seriousness, 
earnestness,  and  innate  love  of  what  is  upright  and 
true,  had  been  ingrafted  the  meekness  and  humility 
of  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  hence  arose  that  union  of 
seemingly  opposite  traits  which  made  for  him  at  once 
the  warmest  of  friends  and  the  bitterest  of  enemies. 
As  Archbishop  Ryan  said  in  his  funeral  oration,  the 
keynote  of  his  life  was  great  respect  for  authority, 
and  a  strong,  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth,  an  intel- 
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ligence  quick  and  ready  to  pursue  and  embrace  that 
truth,  and  a  will  prepared  to  cling  to  it,  when  once 
embraced,  at  any  and  every  sacrifice.  It  was  this 
love  and  pursuit  of  truth  which  led  him,  unadvised 
and  unassisted,  into  the  Church,  and,  once  within  the 
foin,  it  was  this  same  sacred  passion  which  even 
amid  calumnies  and  contradictions  made  him  stand 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  His  attachment  to 
the  Church,  and  therefore  to  the  Pope  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  representative,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
was  not  a  cold  or  abstract  protestation  of  devotion, 
but  a  living,  practical,  personal  love  which  would 
have  made  him,  as  the  Saint  of  Canterbury  whose 
name  he  bore,  lay  down  his  life  rather  than  sacrifice 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  deposit  of  the  Church's  rights, 
or  violate  a  single  one  of  her  canons.  Springing  natur¬ 
ally  from  this  love  ofthe  Church,  was  a  great  zeal  for  the 
exact  carrying  out  of  all  her  services  and  ceremonies. 
St.  Ann’s  was  for  long  years  celebrated  for  its  fine 
music;  and  its  altar  boys,  carefully  trained,  were,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Monsignor,  the  best  in  the  City.  Re¬ 
warding  our  punctuality  and  neatness  with  prizes, 
he  would  tolerate  no  levity  in  the  sacristy,  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  he  had  once  put  a  boy  whom  he 
caught  fooling  there  kneeling  out  in  the  middle  aisle 
before  the  whole  congregation.  Fearful  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  fate,  we  always  posted  a  guard  in  the  hallway 
between  the  residence  and  the  sacristy  to  sound  the 
alarm  when  once  his  familiar  step  was  heard.  On 
the  sanctuary  itself,  a  smile  or  any  undue  restless¬ 
ness  would  draw  down  upon  the  culprit  a  look  that 
would,  as  it  were,  transfix  him  cold  and  rigid  to  his 
chair.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  him  publicly 
admonish  disrespectful  members  of  the  congregation. 
And  yet,  withal,  we  loved  him,  and  of  this  love  I 
know  no  better  proof  than  that  scarcely  ever  was  he 
called  by  any  other  name  than  Father,  even  when 
invested  with  the  purple  and  entitled  to  be  saluted 
Monsignor.  Surrounded  by  hisdear  school-children, 
his  stern  countenance  wreathed  itself  in  smiles.  His 
position  on  the  school  question  was  no  equivocal 
one.  “  If  I  had  to  choose  between  building  a  school- 
house  and  a  church,"  I  once  heard  him  say,  “  I  would 
build  the  school  first.”  And  so  we  knew  that  be¬ 
neath  his  external  severity,  deeper  and  more  truly 
his  own  was  a  heart  so  loving  that  he  followed  the 
career  of  his  children  even  after  they  had  passed 
from  his  care,  and  was  aggrieved  if  they  neg¬ 
lected  to  call  on  him.  This  testimony  I  deem  of 
special  importance,  since  in  connection  with  recent 
controversies  it  has  been  said  that  the  Monsignor 
had  neither  heart  nor  charity.  Nothing  is  farther 
removed  from  the  truth.  When  Dr.  Forbes,  his  rec¬ 
tor  and  fellow-convert  to  the  faith,  apostatized,  his 
grief  was  touching,  and  found  adequate  expression 
only  in  tears.  It  is  true  that  he  had  little  patience 
with  sins  that  had  their  root  in  pride,  such  as  insub¬ 
ordination  or  contempt  of  authority,  but  with  faults 


arising  from  weakness,  his  line  of  action  differed 
greatly.  At  the  first  sign  of  amendment  he  was 
willing  to  forgive  the  past,  and  allow  the  delinquent 
to  resume  his  work  and  station. 

But  apart  from  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
apart,  too,  from  even  his  defects — for  who  has  not 
defects? — one,  above  all,  felt  in  his  presence,  whether 
rebuking  or  praising,  in  the  confessional  or  in  the 
pulpit,  in  public  or  private,  he  was  ever,  in  the  tru¬ 
est  sense  of  the  term,  a  spiritual  man ,  and  this  with 
a  spirituality  not  exaggerated,  not  effusive  or  sen¬ 
timental,  but  sound,  solid  and  Catholic.  More  Cath¬ 
olic,  if  possible,  than  Catholics  themselves,  he  was 
no  minimizer  of  either  Catholic  doctrine  or  Papal 
prerogatives,  making  what  Bishop  Laud  calls  “a 
shrew  ”  of  the  Church.  With  the  gentle  Fr.  Faber 
he  believed  that  “  Men  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  they 
are  never  in  so  sure  a  way  as  when  they  are  in  child¬ 
like  agreement  and  harmony,  not  with  the  de  fide 
definitions  only,  but  with  the  current  doctrines,  pious 
opinions,  encouraged  uses,  indulgenced  devotions, 
and  significant  ritual  of  Mother  Church.”  Witness 
his  great  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
Holy  Face;  ask,  too,  the  many  souls  whom  he  led 
forward  in  the  paths  of  perfection  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  religious  of  the  Divine  Compassion,  whose 
founder  he  was.  His  charity  and  love  for  the  poor 
were  remarkable,  and  I  remember  years  ago  being 
told  how,  when  still  a  Protestant  minister,  he  could 
be  seen  going  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  the 
needy.  His  humility  was  deep,  though  unostenta¬ 
tious.  Two  or  three  times  were  bishoprics  offered 
him  only  to  be  refused.  “  I  cannot  leave  my 
church  with  its  heavy  debt,”  was  the  humble  but 
evasive  answer  he  gave  to  one  who  asked  the  reason 
of  his  refusal.  “  The  older  I  get,  the  more  work 
seems  to  fall  to  my  lot,”  he  wrote  me  in  one  of  his 
last  letters.  “  Pray  God  to  give  me  strength  to  bear 
the  burden.”  And  when  it  was  announced  to  him 
that  death  was  near,  he  himself  asked  that  the  last 
sacraments  should  be  administered,  repeated  again 
and  again  that  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  said,  had  he 
any  desire  to  live  longer,  it  would  be  to  have  more 
time  in  which  to  thank  God  for  all  that  He  had  done 
for  him.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  of  his  ordination  will  recall  the 
touching  words  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  the 
same  sentiment.  Gratitude  to  God  seems  to  have 
held  the  chief  place  in  the  affections  of  his  spiritual 
life,  and  his  heart's  psalm,  the  beautiful  “  Quid  retrib- 
uam  Domino  pro  omnibus  qua;  retribuit  rnihi." 

Here  let  my  rambling  reminiscence,  already  too 
long  drawn  out,  end.  In  the  Monsignor’s  death  we 
have  all  sustained  a  loss,  but  perhaps  no  one  will  be 
more  sensible  ofit,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  condoled 
with,  than  our  good  Archbishop,  whose  trusted  friend 
and  adviser  he  was  so  long.  There  have  been  more 
learned  priests,  perhaps,  in  the  archdiocese,  men  of 
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more  brilliant  attainments  and  of  greater  eloquence, 
but  when  the  future  historian  will  come  to  write  the 
record  of  those  whose  lives  have  made  an  impress 
on  our  times  and  on  Catholicity  in  this  country,  of 
those  who  have  labored  most  strenuously  to  give 
the  Church  a  place  and  a  hold  on  our  American 
people,  high  up  on  the  list,  in  golden  characters,  for 
his  prudence,  his  books,  his  preaching,  his  zeal,  his 
piety,  and  his  fruitful  pen  will  stand  the  name  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Preston. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

L. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  BRAVE. 

Beneath  the  kindly  shadow  of  a  beech, 

In  peaceful  slumber  lie  they  foe  and  friend  : 

Night’s  glimmering  orb  illumes  their  grave  through  dusk, 
And  golden  suns  by  day  sweet  joyance  lend. 

Yet  once  in  heated  battle’s  raging  strife 

Those  eyes  grown  dim,  with  zealous  ardor  flashed, 

And  lips  now  hushed  inspired  the  failing  heart, 

Their  gleaming  swords  in  furious  combat  clashed. 

A  nation’s  pride-plumed  spirit  bends  in  grief, 

And  men  pay  tribute  to  their  loyal  dead; 

Well  may  they  sorrow,  for  if  all  were  such, 

Few  crimson’d  fields  would  tell  a  tale  so  dread. 

Unknown  but  not  unhonored  rest  these  brave, 

Locked  close  and  still  in  nature’s  chilly  bed; — 

The  velvet  sod  that  smooths  their  rugged  couch 
Concealeth  tears  in  love  and  reverence  shed. 

A  mother’s  furrowed  brow  and  pallid  cheek 
Betray  the  suffering  night,  the  day  of  pain: 

In  silent  grief  dejected  doth  she  wait 

Her  darling  boy  who  ne’er  shall  come  again. 

A  father’s  daily  task  is  done  alone, 

No  smiling  face  to  cheer  his  care-worn  heart; 

A  willing  hand  no  longer  lends  him  aid, 

No  son  to  take  an  aged  sire’s  part. 

A  sister’s  eyes  with  salty  tears  bedewed, 

Glance  sadly  at  a  wan  and  withered  rose, 

Which  once  a  brother’s  loving  hand  had  plucked, 

Ere  went  he  from  the  hearth  to  cope  with  foes. 

Grieve  not  sad  parent;  sister,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  is  but  fleeting,  joy  is  nigh, 

Come,  gladden  thy  poor  heart  with  sunny  hope, 

Let  not  the  glistening  tear  bedim  thine  eye. 

For  at  the  final  trumpet’s  piercing  blast, 

The  flush  of  life  shall  mantle  features  grey; 

Brave  hearts  now  dead,  with  joy  and  hope  aflame, 

Shall  live  for  love  ’neath  God’s  ennobling  sway. 

Thomas  J.  Cummins,  ’94. 


FAREWELL. 

When  from  the  friends  we  dearly  love 
Fate  tells  us  we  must  part, 

In  words  we  can  but  faintly  prove 
The  anguish  of  the  heart. 

And  no  set  phrase  howe’er  sincere 
Can  half  so  much  imply 
As  the  suppressed  and  silent  tear 

That  drowns  those  words  “good-bye.” 

Clio. 


ONE  DROP,  A  SEA. 

Jesu,  my  God,  yields  to  the  knife, 
Incarnadined  for  me 

His  new  year  breaks  blood-red. 

Fall,  fall  upon  my  sin-stained  life, 

0  thou  all-cleansing  sea, 

First  precious  drop  He  shed ! 

Be  thou  my  birthright  in  the  strife, 

And  through  eternity 

My  crown  when  I  am  dead. 

A. 


AN  INDIAN  SUMMER  REVERIE. 


N  the  warm  noontide  of  this  November' 
day,  as  I  lie  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  hillside,  in  the  well-nigh  skeleton 
shadows  of  this  spreading  walnut  tree, 

I  might  almost  fancy  that  midsummer  had  not 
ushered  in  her  luscious  fruits.  And  yet  the  scene 
that  extends  before  me  belies  the  treacherous  dictum 
of  the  thermometer.  The  narrow  winding  roads, 
in  the  valley  at  my  feet,  are  edged  with  a  dusty  halo 
that  fills  with  its  motes  the  yellow  sunshine  ;  the 
fields  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  are  tawny  with  golden  stubble  and  serried 
grain-sheaves  ;  the  hillsides  flanking  the  valley  are 
colored  with  a  ruddier  tint  of  crimson  and  yellow  ; 
the  fresh  green  of  the  turf  at  my  feet  has  been  made 
sombre  by  the  all-pervading  dust,  and  even  the  large 
walnut  over  my  head  has  been  attuned  to  the  land¬ 
scape  by  many  a  leaf  of  brown.  Yes,  Summer  has 
really  fled.  Her  symphony  of  green  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Autumn's  symphony  of  yellow.  Change 
everywhere  greets  the  eye,  and  impresses  itself  upon 
the  soul.  Changed  is  the  rapid,  swollen  tide  of  the 
brooklet,  into  sluggish  meagreness  ;  changed  is  the 
grace  of  the  waving  meadow-grasses  into  bristling 
unloveliness  ;  changed  the  luxuriance  of  the  fruit 
trees  into  sere  barrenness. 

This  glorious  warmth  of  the  noonday  sun  only  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  damp  mist  that  chilled  me  in  the 
early  morning,  and  which  will  pierce  me  anew  after 
the  sun  has  gone  down.  All  nature  is  in  a  flux  of 
change,  in  which  even  I  myself,  lord  of  Nature 
though  I  be,  am  enveloped.  This  body  of  mine  is 
but  an  atom  in  the  sum  total  of  Nature’s  elements 
and  energy,  which  change  their  form,  but  which  are 
never  lost.  All  summer  long  I  have  been  taking  into 
my  being  Nature’s  choicest  gifts  of  air  and  breeze  and 
sunlight,  of  grain  and  fruit  and  flower.  And  all 
summer  long  I  have  been  giving  back  into  Nature’s 
bosom  the  worn-out  husks  of  her  bounty,  which  she 
will  fashion  afresh  into  new  and  life-giving  treasures. 
This  frame  of  mine  is  ceaselessly  and  forever  in  a 
flow  of  change.  Nature  runs  through  her  cycle  of 
change  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  mine  is  perchance  seven 
times  as  long.  Every  seventh  year  I  have  cast  off  a 
worn-out  frame  of  clay,  and  have  received  at  Nature’s 
hands  a  new  and  glistening  body,  ever  the  same, 
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and  yet  how  changed  and  changeable.  Are  these 
sunburnt  palms  of  mine ,  my  chubby  rosy  hands  of 
childhood?  Are  these  short  sandy  locks  the  flaxen 
ringlets  that  used  to  fall  gracefully  about  my  child¬ 
ish  shoulders  ?  Is  this  broadening  frame  the  lithe 
figure  whose  every  movement  was  rhythmic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  ?  Ah,  no  !  Childhood  s  grace  of  form  is 
no  more  : 

What  is  it  that  will  last? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Gone  is  childhood's  simplicity  of  soul  ;  the  candid, 
open-eyed  wonder  that  loved  to  pry  into  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  creation  has  disappeared  ;  the  eager  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  after  knowledge  has  departed,  taking  away 
with  it  the  simple  trust  in  every  honest  face  ;  and, 
account  for  it  how  I  may,  I  no  longer  find  in  my 
heart  that  detestation  of  hypocrisy  and  wrong  which 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood  was  wont  to  flush  into 
existence  at  the  barest  semblance  of  insincerity. 
The  buoyant  elasticity  of  childhood  is  as  sere  as  the 
walnut  leaf  at  my  feet,  as  dust-incrusted  as  the  land¬ 
scape  before  me.  This  landscape  will  soon  put  on 
its  chaste  white  raiment  of  snow  ;  but  shall  1  ever 
find  again  the  lost  freshness  of  my  youth  ?  It  will 
burst  forth  afresh  into  lovely  verdure  the  coming 
springtime  ;  but  is  there  a  springtime  to  follow  the 
winter  of  age  ?  Nature  will  glow  again  with  fern 
and  flower,  with  dawn  and  sunset  ;  it  will  blush 
anew  in  leaf  and  berry,  from  hillside  and  valley,  in 
grove  and  on  promontory  ;  it  will  enter  again  on  its 
ever-recurring  cycle  of  change.  The  dead  leaves  of 
its  autumn  will  form  the  rich  loam  which  puts  forth 
its  fresh  spring  flowers  ;  the  desolate  snowdrifts  of 
its  winter  will  warm  into  life  the  dust-stained  yellow 
grasses  and  clothe  them  with  as  fresh  a  green  as  the 
last  departing  summer  looked  upon.  Mysterious 
Nature,  ever  changing  yet  ever  repeating  its  beauti¬ 
ful  refrain  of  summer  and  winter,  of  autumn  and 
spring  !  Is  there  such  a  renewal  of  life  for  me  ? 
\\  ill  withered  age  be  succeeded  by  buoyant  youth 
again  ;  will  the  failing  mind  return  to  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  its  childhood  ;  will  the  barren  and  senile 
heart  recover  the  open  simplicity  of  its  boyhood  ? 

I  his  clay  of  Nature’s  lord  will  return  to  its  mother 
Nature  and  bloom  anew  in  leaf  and  flower,  but  what 
of  the  departed  mind,  the  vanished  soul  ?  Nature 
knows  no  loss,  she  knows  but  change.  Shall 
Nature's  lord  collapse  into  that  abyssmal  nothing¬ 
ness  from  which  he  was  drawn  by  his  Creator  ?  No, 
No  !  Death  cannot  annihilate  the  soaring  mind,  the 
breathing  soul  ;  it  can  but  change  the  mode  of  their 
existence.  h  or  change  is  death,  the  saintly 
Bishop  of  Hippo  writes,  “the  gloss  of  youth’s  ring¬ 
lets  is  dead  in  ages  hoary  hair  ;  dead  is  beauty  in 
the  broken  frame  ;  dead  is  speech  upon  the  silent 
tongue.  In  vain  do  I  look  to  creatures  for  immuta- 
bility  .  the  word  that  1  have  just  spoken,  is  not  ; 


what  I  am  to  say,  is  still  to  be  ;  what  I  have  just 
done,  is  past  ;  what  I  am  to  do  is  still  unfulfilled  ; 
what  I  have  just  thought  is  no  more  ;  what  I  shall 
think  in  the  future  I  know  not.  All  creatures  are 
speeding  from  the  ‘  was  ’  to  the  1  is  to  be.’  ” 

If  change  be  death,  O  Saint  of  Hippo,  surely  death 
can  be  but  change  !  Reason  conjectures  it,  Faith 
proves  it.  How  will  it  be  with  thee,  O  mind,  O 
soul,  when  death  has  changed  thee,  when  change 
has  finished  thy  mortal  life  ?  How  will  that  change 
of  death  find  thee  ?  Will  thy  latest  change  behold 
thee  inverting  the  order  of  thy  being,  revolting  from 
the  hand  that  framed  thee  ?  Then  wilt  thou,  fixed 
in  the  furnace  of  unchanging  hate,  of  enmity  to  God 
and  good,  turn  all  thy  body,  all  thy  mind  and 
strength  and  soul  in  warfare  with  thy  Maker,  whom 
thou  knowest  thou  shouldst  love  with  an  unfailing 
affection?  Or  wilt  thou  face  the  change  of  death, 
loving  thy  only  good  with  such  half-hearted  love 
that  thou  canst  not  bear  the  splendor  of  His  counte¬ 
nance  ?  Then  shall  thy  love  bring  thee  on  wings  of 
penitence  into  the  Purgatorial  school  of  change  ; 
thou  wilt  bathe  thy  stains  in  its  fiery  flood,  and  in. 
thy  anguish  of  spirit  and  agony  of  remorse  gain  once 
more  thy  long-lost  youth.  Thy  flesh  weakened  by 
sin  will,  in  the  tempering  and  all-purifying  flame 
put  on  again  its  infant  grace  and  rosy  hue,  intensified 
a  thousand  fold.  Blunt  and  distorted  from  contact 
with  things  wrongful  and  hypocritical,  thou  wilt  recov¬ 
er  thy  childish  love  of  knowledge,  of  virtue  and  of 
truth,  while  thy  fair  baptismal  robe  of  unadulterated 
love  will  be  donned  anew.  Then  on  the  pinions  of 
thy  love,  thou  wilt  fly  aloft  into  the  presence  of  God. 
Or,  if  when  death  takes  thee  with  his  change,  he 
find  thee  fully  changed,  and  longing  with  the  eager 
thirst  of  childhood  to  know  the  Being  of  Infinite 
Goodness,  and  to  merge  thy  being  in  His  forever, 
then  wilt  thou  hasten  from  thy  withered  shell  of 
earth  into  a  region  of  eternal  rest  and  of  eternal 
change  as  well.  Basking  in  the  unbroken  sunlight 
of  His  omnipotence  thou  wilt  ever  seek  to  know  and 
love  Him  more,  and  ever  find  in  Him  still  more  to 
love  and  know.  The  “  was”  and  “  will  be”  of  thy 
earthly  stage  will  lose  themselves  within  the  eternal 
“is  "of  God.  Gaze  on  this  scene  of  changing  Nature,  O 
my  soul,  and  cease  to  lament  the  loss  of  earlier  faith 
and  love  ;  for  thou,  the  lord  of  Nature,  wilt  change 
as  Nature  changes.  The  autumn  of  the  mid-way 
life,  the  winter  of  declining  age,  will  be  succeeded 
by  the  springtide  and  summer  of  perpetual  youth, 
thrilling  with  love  in  the  Blessed  Vision  of  the  good, 
the  true,  the  beautiful.  In  the  midst  of  changing 
Nature  change  thy  mind  and  heart  ;  bathe  their 
wearied  powers  in  the  font  of  Faith  and  Hope  and 
Love  ;  grace  will  restore  to  thee  thy  long-buried 
youth.  Trust  not  to  Purgatorial  flames  to  change 
thy  sullied  loveliness  ;  here,  here  on  earth  love  only 
God.  1  hink  of  those  souls  half-hearted  here  below 
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who  are  doomed  to  suffer  without  surcease  from  pain 
the  perpetual  post-mortem  sanction  ;  or  of  those 
other  souls  who,  behind  the  angel-guarded  bars  of 
penitential  prisons,  now  bide  the  day  of  their  ransom, 
longing  ardently  to  hurry  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Think  of  them  while  the  last  of  autumn’s  months 
with  its  myriad  leaves  of  crimson  calls  to  mind  their 
flames  and  their  hopes,  tremulous  in  the  balance  of 
prayer.  God  will  save  them  by  this  prayer  of  thine, 
God  who  can  “as  easily  fix  a  feather  eternally  on 
the  most  tempestuous  promontory,  as  the  mark  of 
His  feet  upon  the  flint.” — He  will  release  them  and 
waft  them  to  His  glory  if  thou  wilt  but  remember 
them  at  His  altar.  Change  then,  O  valley  at  my 
feet  ;  put  on  thy  ruddy  raiment  of  November,  and 
bare  thy  hillsides  for  their  immaculate  robe  of  snow 

Cast  Autumn  sun,  thy  glory  on  the  scene, 

And  raise  my  heart  from  lifeless  Nature’s  change, 

To  think  the  thoughts  of  Nature’s  changeless  God. 

J\  A. 


THE  SEAMLESS  ROBE. 

A  dream,  yet  though  mine  eyes  were  blind 
To  real  things,  nor  knew  the  joy 
Let  down  as  ’twere  by  angel  kind. 

While  sleep  smiled  on,  I  roamed,  a  boy, 

In  far  off  Treres,  where  steals  its  way 
The  noiseless  stream  Moselle.  And  far 
I  wandered  on  ’tween  hills  all  gay 
In  clustering  vines  ;  while  star  on  star 

Blazed  out  in  Heaven’s  field.  Yet  one 
That  shone  far  brighter  than  the  rest, 
Seemed  beckoning  on  the  wearied 'son 
Who  came  a  pilgrim  from  the  West. 

Was  it  the  star  that  gleamed  on  high, 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Kings,  when  came 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Had  I 

The  right  that  was  the  Wisemen’s  claim  ? 

Was  it  some  sign  of  Heaven’s  will 
Sent  to  the  earth,  that  I  should  see 
What  mortals  dare  not,  yonder  still, 

That  messenger  that’s  come  to  me  ? 

I  followed  whence  the  beaming  light 
Did  lead,  unto  Christ’s  palace  gate. 

Above  the  grand  cathedral’s  height 
The  star  stood  fixed  in  a  state 

Of  brilliant  lustre  bound.  My  heart 

With  Faith  was  buoyed.  I  passed  within 
The  holy  portals,  framed  by  art 
Of  ancient  masters,  and  the  din 

Of  worldly  strife  was  hushed.  But  oh  ! 

The  sight  that  met  mine  eyes  !  The  glare 
Of  hundred  candles  row  on  row 
In  forms  unnumbered.  Fair 

The  paintings  that  surround  the  wall 
Of  chastened  marble  ;  from  each  side 
The  ensigns  of  Christ’s  vicar  fall  ; 

The  organ  peals  and  fills  the  wide 

Carved  arches  with  sweet  music, — strain 
For  angel  ears.  But  on  the  shrine 
My  gaze  was  fixed,  and  I  would  fain 
Look  on.  I  saw  the  raiment, — Thine, 


O  Lord, — the  rare  and  spotless  gown 
Which  clothed  the  sacred  form,  which  hands 
Most  deft  had  woven  in  the  town 

Where  passed  His  .youth,  the  silken  bands 

A  virgin’s  hand  had  fashioned.  Free 
From  seam  that  robe  the  man-God  wore 
Beside  the  sea  of  Galilee, 

In  Pilate’s  court,  when  weak  and  sore 

Of  heart  He  stood  a  captive  slave; 

Which  was  the  sign  of  blessed  hope 
Unto  the  wayward  soul  ;  which  gave 
True  consolation  on  the  slope 

That  led  to  Calvary’s  hill;  the  hem 

Of  which  when  touched  by  suffering  man 
Brought  back  new  vigor.  Not  a  gem 
Within  its  folds,  the  mother’s  plan 

Was  simple,  though  the  wearer  King 
Of  all.  I  look  with  fervent  gaze 
Upon  the  loom-spun  coat,  while  ring 
Fresh  voices  on  the  air  in  praise 

To  Him  whose  legacy  was  here. 

Nor  do  I  gaze  alone,  for  lo  ! 

From  out  the  tabernacle  near 
To  bless  the  pilgrims  bent  below 

Comes  He  whose  greatest  blessing  fell 
Upon  the  world  in  ages  past, — 

Comes  He  to  hear  the  anthems  swell 
Unto  His  honor,  comes  to  cast 

One  glance  upon  His  earthly  dress, 

Left  to  earth’s  children.  Soft,  ’tis  o’er, 

The  organ  stilled.  Peace,  happiness 
Are  mine.  With  calmed  heart  I  adore. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  INTEREST. 


LETTER  from  Mr.  Garrett  S.  Byrne,  ’56, 
to  Rev.  Father  Scully,  S.  J. 

“  Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J., 

President  of  St.  John’s  College  : 

“  Rev.  Father  : 

“  Am  very  much  indebted  for  your  kind  letter  and 
remembrance  in  the  due  receipt  of  catalogue  and 
Jubilee  Monthly.  In  olden  times  confessions  were 
supposed  to  be  followed  by  promises,  if  not  of  per¬ 
formance,  of  amendment,  and  I  now  cheerfully 
assure  you  that  hereafter  my  visits  to  old  St.  John’s, 
endeared  by  associations  of  pleasure  and  sadness  at 
times,  shall  be  more  frequent. 

“In  casually  looking  over  the  MONTHLY,  I  re¬ 
mark  that  the  usual  poetic  license  must  be  allowed 
my  friend  McMahon  in  killing  Col.  Garesche  ‘  on  a 
fine  Summer  morn,’  instead  of  the  rather  wintry  one  of 
December  31st,  for  that  is  about  as  near  as  the  aver¬ 
age  military  historian  ever  approaches  the  truth. 
But  what  induced  him,  unless  he  is  a  most  confirmed 
Darwinian,  to  extinguish  in  one  short  sentence 
Killeen,  Barnard,  Stevenson,  Reynal  and  Del  Vec- 
chio,  well-remembered  names  of  ’55,  is  beyond  com¬ 
prehension,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  Killeen,  he 
does  not  count,  as  he  was  only  one  of  1  the  Greeks,’ 
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in  addition  to  being  exiled  in  New  Jersey,  and  that 
the  others  ought  to  be  suppressed  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples. 

“His  generous  tribute  to  Hassard  and  Francis  is 
only  what  would  be  expected  from  his  warm,  manly 
nature.  I  notice  that  some  omissions  occur  in  the 
Catalogue  (as  the  Irishman  would  say),  the  P.  Phi. 
K.  N.  Society,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  in  1854,  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer 
recognized. 

“  Of  the  faculty  now  with  you  I  only  know  Father 
Jouin.  Though  not  one  of  my  professors,  I  remem¬ 
ber  him  well  and  always  most  kindly.  The  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  Father  Daubresse,  who  is  a 
living  contradiction  to  the  saying  that  ‘  the  good  die 
young,’  I  suppose,  have  gone  to  claim  their  heavenly 
rewards  as  deserved  compensation  for  the  many 
trials  and  tribulations  we  used  to  inflict  on  them 
here  below. 

“  Yours  very  respectfully, 

“Garrett  S.  Byrne.” 


“  Hominy  Hill,  Ark.  Aug.  8th,  1891. 

“  Dear  Father  Scully  : 

“  I  was  much  gratified  two  days  since  on  receiving 
a  catalogue  of  St.  John’s  for  ’91  and  also  a  copy  of 
The  Fordham  Monthly,  both  of  which  I  exam¬ 
ined  with  great  interest,  and  I  am  truly  obliged  to 
you  for  them. 

“In  reading  over  The  Fordham  MONTHLY  I  find 
many  things  that  bring  to  mind  most  tender  and 
endearing  events  of  the  past.  Thinking  back  over 
the  period  to  ’46,  when  Fathers  Larkin,  Murphy, 
Thcbaud,  Legouai,  De  Luynes,  Fouche  and  Dris¬ 
coll,  with  certain  brothers  went  from  old  St.  Mary’s 
to  Fordham,  almost  makes  my  head  swim. 

“  In  The  Fordham  Monthly  I  see  no  mention 
made  of  Fr.  DeLuynes.  He  was  a  large,  portly 
man,  and  as  fine  a  looking  person  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  a  most  scholarly  and  eloquent  speaker.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  St.  Mary’s  at  one  time.  I  was  not 
old  enough  to  be  in  his  class.  Father  Murphy — 
“  old  Stack,”  as  he  was  usually  called — was  Presi¬ 
dent  in  ’45,  when  my  brother  and  I  went  there  from 
this  State  ;  a  trip  as  tiring  and  almost  as  perilous 
then  as  one  of  Stanley’s  journeys  of  this  day.  It 
was  a  cold  blustering  day  when  I  approached  the 
main  building,  my  brother  14,  and  I,  12  years  old, 
and  Father  M.  came  to  the  front  door  to  receive  us, 
and  pulling  off  his  cap  said,  ‘  now  boys  look  closely, 
and  see  if  I  have  horns  ;  you  know  priests  are  said 
to  have  horns.’  We  did  not  know  whether  to  run, 
cry,  or  what  to  do — this  was  the  first  time  our  eyes 
had  looked  upon  a  priest.  But  he  soon  began  to 
joke  and  try  our  mettle,  and  made  us  feel  quite  at 
home. 

I  have  always  thought  to  this  day  he  knew  more, 
and  was  a  better  judge  of  human  nature  than  any 


man  I  ever  saw,  and  had  the  power  to  control, 
without  hard  means,  to  a  most  wonderful  degree. 

“  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  three  of  the  older 
boys  in  Father  Murphy’s  rhetoric  class — Fen,  Ben 
and  Ant,  as  they  were  called,  had  smuggled  in  a 
little  and  had  it  hid  away  out  in  the  large  pasture 
east  of  the  college,  and  when  they  wanted  to  go  to 
it  they  would  say,  ‘  let’s  go  to  Paradise.’  Father 
Murphy  heard  this,  and  he  watched  ;  and  after  they 
made  the  trip  and  returned  to  books  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  went  in  search  of  Paradise  and  found  it, 
and  smashed  it  into  fragments.  The  following  day 
after  dinner  one  of  the  three  said  :  ‘  Well,  let’s  go  to 
Paradise,’  and  the  old  man  with  his  finger  on  his 
mouth  biting  his  nails,  looking  over  his  glasses, 
said,  ‘  better  say  Paradise  Lost,’  and  said  no  more. 
The  three  boys  went  over,  however,  but  returned 
downcast  to  their  books,  as  Father  Murphy  looked 
at  them  through  the  blinds  without  their  knowing  it. 
The  next  day  or  so,  he,  then  being  professor  of 
rhetoric,  in  his  illustrations  and  comparisons,- 
brought  in  Milton’s  style  in  ‘  Paradise  ’  and  ‘  Paradise 
Lost,’  and  wound  up  all  at  once  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion  with  the  treasure  and  the  visits  of  the  three  to 
it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  class  generally,  and  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  three  ;  and  he  said  no  more.  It 
got  all  over  college,  and  the  three  never  heard  the 
last  of  it,  and  it  did  more  good  than  if  he  had  threat¬ 
ened,  imprisoned,  suspended  or  expelled.  Dear  old 
man  !  he  has  ever  filled  a  large  place  in  my  affec¬ 
tions. 

“In  the  Monthly’s  notice  of  Father  Thebaud  (p. 
84)  I  think  there  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  ever  engaged  at  Bardstown,  but  he  was  at  St. 
Mary’s,  and  he  went  from  there  and  not  from  Bards¬ 
town.  The  Jesuit  Order  never  had  St.  Joseph’s  at 
Bardstown  till  ’48.  Bardstown  is  in  Nelson  County 
and  St.  Mary’s  College  is  in  Marion  County,  five 
miles  from  Lebanon,  and  about  twenty  from  Bards¬ 
town.  I  remember  him  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  him 
yesterday.  He  used  to  pull  my  ears  often  for  me, 
and  so  did  Father  Murphy  and  Father  Driscoll,  and 
in  fact  nearly  all  of  ’em. 

“There  went  with  the  faculty  of  St.  Mary’s  up  there 
a  brother,  Sene,  keeper  of  the  infirmary  at  St.  Mary's, 
who  was  a  dear  soul  to  me,  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  ever  had.  He  was  a  soldier  under  Napole¬ 
on,  and  we  used  to  put  up  jokes  on  him,  to  talk  of 
Napoleon  in  his  hearing  as  a  fraud ,  no  soldier ,  cow¬ 
ard ,  and  so  on,  but  oh  !  we  had  to  get  away  quick, 
the  old  man  would  lose  control  of  himself  and  be¬ 
come  furious.  For  the  first  few  months  I  was  there 
he  would  come  round  after  me  every  night  as  we 
broke  up  studies  and  take  me  to  the  infirmary  and  give 
me  a  warm  egg-nog,  and  put  me  to  bed  as  carefully 
as  a  mother  could,  and  always  was  solicitous  about 
me  to  the  last.  I  believe  I  was  then  the  youngest 
boy  there,  and  was  not  very  strong  or  of  good 
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health.  Precious  old  soul !  1  suppose  he  has  long 

since  gone  to  his  reward. 

“But  here,  I  must  not  bore  you  with  all  this.  I  am 
out  here  in  my  rural  retreat,  and  reading  over  this 
pamphlet,  with  leisure  to  write,  and  carried  away 
with  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  my  boyish 
days,  I  forgot  you  have  something  else  now  before 
you,  and  also  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  torture  one  to 
read  such  a  fist  as  I  possess.  But  you  must  excuse 
me,  I  couldn’t  help  it. 

“I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  College  prosper¬ 
ing,  and  I  hope  it  will  ever  do  so  to  the  end. 

“  My  son  Rufus,  who  graduated  at  Georgetown, 
isherewith  me  and  enjoys  the  MONTHLY  very  much. 
He  joins  me  in  kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“A.  H.  Garland.” 


“THE  LORD  IS  THEIR  INHERITANCE.” 

{Dent,  xviii.,  3.) 


A  poem  read  in  honor  of  the  priests  ordained  at  Woodstock 
College,  Md.,  1891. 

The  blasts  of  Aaron’s  trumpets,  silver  and  twain, 

Have  blown  to-day  and  all  God’s  folk  are  met 
Within  God’s  House,  as  witnesses  full  fain 

The  Levites  of  His  choice,  made  priests,  are  set. 

Within  His  Holy  Place,  and  in  the  reign 

Of  our  New  Law  they  stand  to  clear  the  debt 
Which  our  First-Born,  Christ  Jesus,  came  to  pay, 

But  leaves  to  these  the  offering  day  by  day. 

And  we  have  seen  the  lifting  of  white  hands 
Before  God’s  altar  with  a  whiter  Host, 

The  Lamb  of  Sacrifice,  the  price  that  stands 
In  payment  of  our  sin,  the  son  of  the  Most 
High  God,  made  flesh  ;  and  ruddier  than  the  sands, 
Where  plague  turned  scarlet  all  red  Egypt’s  coast. 

Were  lips  made  purple  with  the  Precious  Blood 
“Drained  from  the  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God.” 

In  Genesis  ’ tis  told,  to  Abram  came, 

— ’Twas  for  a  sign  of  eld,  a  mystic  thing, — 

Melchisedec,  a  priest  of  God,  and  by  his  name 

The  Prince  of  Peace, — for  of  Salem  was  he  king, — 

Who  in  the  vale  of  Save  thrice  blessed  the  same 
Great  Abraham,  and  there  made  offering 
Of  snow-white  wheaten  bread  and  purple  wine, 

And  this  had  happening  for  a  mystic  sign. 

And  later  in  the  cenacle  befell, 

— What  time  our  Lord  would  soon  be  crucified, — 

The  blameless  offering,  the  miracle, 

Christ  taking  bread  to  break  to  those  beside 
Him  at  the  board,  and,  taking  wine  as  well, 

Gave  them  to  drink  and  bade  them,  once  he  died, 

For  a  remembrance  still  to  do  this  thing  ; 

This  was  no  sign,  but  His  true  offering. 

To  day  we  saw  a  first  remembrance  made, 

And  that  sign  out  of  Genesis  recall  : 

And  think  of  Jacob,  too,  for  these  have  paid 
Full  fourteen  years  of  service,  and  withal 
Have  mounted  like  true  Levites  up  the  grade 
Of  thirty  years,  to  touch  the  burse  and  pall. 

And  so  did  Christ,  their  master,  think  it  nought, 

The  thirty  years  of  Nazareth,  ere  He  wrought. 


But  now  what  shall  their  part  be  in  the  wealth 
Of  Israel’s  holding?  What!  shall  all  these  years 
Of  waiting,  working,  of  wasting  heart  and  health, 

Be  counted  not  for  payment?  and  the  tears 
In  saddest  moments  let  to  flow  by  stealth, 

When  overwrought  the  soul  ’twixt  hopes  and  fears  ? 

0  shall  not  some  great  guerdon  come  to  these, 

Some  God’s  gift  the  proudest  heart  to  please  ? 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance, — no  more  ; 

His  poverty,  His  loneliness,  His  life 
Of  treading  in  the  wine-press  till  the  floor 

Blushed  red  with  all  the  precious  wine  run  rife 
As  earning  of  his  toil.  They  knew  before 

That  theirs  was  but  a  gift  to  bring  them  strife  : 

They  seek  the  wine- press  where  this  wine  is  trod, 

Still  following  the  beckoning  hand  of  God. 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance.  How  so? — 

Saw  ye  not  the  wafer  by  their  fingers  spanned  ? 

’Twas  God,  who  all  the  ends  of  earth,  we  know, 

Still  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

The  Heart  of  Christ  it  was,  whence  still  shall  flow 
Incessant,  all  the  treasures  of  the  land. 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  who  still 

Breathing  His  Spirit  can  the  whole  heart  fill. 

They  hold  the  very  vials  of  His  grace 

As  wine  and  oil  to  pour  them  in  men’s  wounds  : 

They  chrism  the  infant  at  life’s  starting-place, 

They  stand  to  bless  when  each  bride-bell  resounds; 

With  pyx  and  oil  they  meet  Death  face  to  face, 

They  walk  among  the  churchyard’s  grassy  mounds 
With  incense  and  with  water  still  to  bless. 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance?  Ah,  yes  ! 

And  what  shall  ye,  their  kinsfolk,  have  to  share 
In  this  high  heritage  of  these,  your  kin  ? 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance;  and  there 
Must  ye,  too,  look,  if  ye  would  portion  win. 

For  how  did  Christ’s  own  Mother,  Mary,  fare, 

When  He  His  Father’s  vineyard  entered  in  ? 

The  Lord  was  her  inheritance,  and  she 
Sent  after  Him  her  heart  contentedly. 

And  what  shall  that  sad  father  have  to-day, 

Whose  son  should  stand  with  these,  a  priest  by  right,* 

Had  not  the  Almighty,  in  His  own  wise  way, 

Snatched  Him,  like  Henoch,  from  our  midst  one  night? 
The  Lord  is  his  inheritance.  No  stay 

Shall  bar  God’s  hand  in  mercy  or  in  might : 

But  by  His  throne  an  unchrismed  priest  there  stands 
Who  for  that  father  holdeth  out  white  hands. 

And  these  have  portion  none  of  Israel, 

No  part  of  any  treasure-trove  on  earth  : 

Nor  you,  their  kinsfolk,  you,  ah,  you,  as  well, 

Shall  seek  not  any  gift  of  joy  or  mirth. 

And  what  would  ye,  at  death-knell  or  at  birth, 

Who  shall  have  Christ,  Who’s  more  than  tongue  can  tell? 
The  Lord  is  their  inheritance.  ’Tis  He, 

Within  their  hands,  within  your  hearts,  shall  be. 

Ye  heavens,  bend  and  bless  the  name  of  God, 

For  all  the  happiness  that  crowns  this  hour;— 

For  those  who  in  His  wine-press  just  have  trod; — 

For  you  who’ve  lived  to  see  their  priestly  power. 

Green  bloom  their  hearts  as  ever  Aaron’s  rod: 

There’s  none  such  joy  in  any  God-made  bower. 

The  Lord  is  their  inheritance.  O  Christ ! 

To  thine,  this  portion  shall,  and  has  sufficed. 

Levites. 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  Mr.  John  B.  Lamb,  S.  J.,  who  was 
killed  by  lightning  at  St.  Inigo’s  Villa,  Md.,  just  one  month  before 
his  ordination. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  HON.  DEMETRIUS  N.  BOTASSI, 
GREEK  CONSUL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


(Our  classical  friends  will  be  pleased  tosee  some 
letters  in  modern  Greek  on  everyday  American 
topics.  The  following  are  in  the  literary  dialect; 
the  first  from  one  of  the  new  Fordhamites,  who  has 
been  cultivating  the  modern  tongue,  and. who  mod¬ 
estly  conceals  his  identity  under  the  initials  “  E. 
A.\"  the  second,  a  reply  from  the  Greek  Consul.  It 
would  appear  from  the  date  and  introduction  of  the 
Consul’s  letter  that  some  correspondence  has  inter¬ 
vened,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  anything 
but  these  two  letters.  Though  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  beyond  our  reach,  we  are  glad  to  make 
known  to  the  public  the  proposal  of  so  radical  a  re¬ 
form  as  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  into 
high  society. — Ed.) 

<PdpSap.  I  d-({  Ox.ro/opiou  l8(}I. 
tPikrars  Iibpii  pou  Mrdraaris' 

Tryv  u-daysaiv  bpwv,  Sri  Od.  lypdipsrs  paxpdv  sis  l, "I 
Ina rokijv,  Srs  sis  (Pdpdap  rjOskov  d<piydrj,  dxdprj  Ssv  Irtrski- 
aars,  7.(11  kapSdvut  rryv  Ikeufkepiav  vd  r a.parovrfiio .  A /./.  Sp¬ 
ats  so  yivutaxoi  Sri  to  pijp.u  bputv  sivai  nardv  evrakpa,  xai 
sirs  psrd  sirs  clvsu  dvat/okrjs  Ssv  Od  x.aOuarsprfiib  rob  uroa- 


ysOlvros. 

Mni  l^r/TYjaare  vd  Sataw  up.iv  rkrjpr/  repiypaipryv  rl/S 
v£as  poo  varoixias-  'laws  Ssv  Swa.ii.ai  vd  xdput  y.akkirspov 
5j  vd  r£p.(/'w  sis  upas  rryv  "  ’ Apepixryv  ’ Etxovoypatpijp-ivqv”  xai 
rip  ' E<frtpspiSa  rryv  Mryviaiav  tPopSap.ixrjvT  El 9  rryv  -pdvrryv 
Od  S'>prtrs  (hprjyrjaiv  rl/S  rsvrrjx.oarrjs  dp.tpisrrjpiSos  too  ayoksi- 
on.  sis  Ss  rryv  Seuripav  auyypacpds  r'.vas  rutv  p.aOrycGtv. 

Eyw  iSiav”  i’>s  X/pels  kiyopev ,  v.0.1  r/rts  sivai  vd  auv- 
ryyoprjaoi  tirsp  rrjs  siaayutyrjs  rrjs  vlas  Ekkr/vtxrjs  ykaraaas  dv- 
r]  rrjs  Irixparouarjs  Eakkixrjs  u>s  rpirsi  Iv  rfj  euysvei  x.oivwvia. 

Tobro  euxokov  7.(ii  tcuaixdv  vd  ysivrr  JuvdpsOa.  vd  sia- 
d=otpsv  Tpoaobs  lx  rrjs  EkkdSos. 

EEnrvias  ri>  dpyuiov  Ekkryvtx.dv  r vsup.a •  Oi  A  p.spixav- 


01  sT vat  Ivrjp.spoi  jiskricdasws'  xai  rryv  ro’.aJtrryv  rpdraaiv  fid 
SsyOCoai  itapaypjjpa. 

' EEoyov  Olap.a  fid  ryvai  vd  j3k£tpiop.ev  rd  Ivrabfio.  rai- 
ddp'.a  larokiap.lva  rut  dpyaiip  lp.anap.ut,  y.ai  d>s  fjdsia  puatxij 
vd  dxohauipsv  a’ >7 a  jiarrapiZovra  sis  rryv  ykutaawv  rob  (Ip.rjpoo  ! 

I  Ini  av  J  roriu.v  Od  giyopev  !  Akkd  robro  ardpprjToy. 
oiv  rpirsi  (l[  i<yrtos pints  vd  rd  dxonawai  rzpiv  rdvra.  opiaOutac 
(fukdrars  abrS  koirdv  nrd  rd  pdSovI 

EkriEotv  Sri  £v  ftysia  diarsktirs, 

Starskot ,  iEoydtrars, 

Skos  bpirspns, 


E.  J. 


[translation.] 


Fordham,  October  14th,  1891. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Botassi  : 

‘  ‘  Your  promise  to  write  me  a  long  letter  when  I  should 
arrive  at  Fordham  you  have  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  to  express  my  dissatisfaction.  However,  I 
know  full  well  that  your  word  is  a  trustworthy  guaran¬ 
tee  and  that  whether  delayed  or  not,  I  shall  not  be 
deceived  in  my  expectations. 


‘  ‘  You  requested  me  to  give  you  a  complete  description 
of  my  new  residence.  Probably  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  send  you  the  Illustrated  American  and  the  Fordham 
Monthly.  In  the  former  you  will  find  an  account  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  College,  and  in  the  latter  some 
compositions  of  the  students. 

“I  have  an  ‘idea,’  as  we  say,  and  it  is  to  advocate 
the  introduction  of  Greek  instead  of  French  as  the 
proper  thing  in  polite  society. 

“This  could  be  very  easily  and  naturally  effected : 
we  can  introduce  nurses  from  Greece.  The  old  Greek 
spirit  has  revived ;  Americans  are  right  ‘  up  to  date’ for 
improvements,  and  would  accept  such  a  proposal  in- 
stanter. 

“Sublime  spectacle,  would  it  not  be,  to  see  the  little 
children  here  vested  in  the  ancient  costume,  and  what 
delicious  music  to  hear  them  prattling  in  the  language 
of  Homer!  What  a  Utopia  we  should  possess!  But 
this  is  a  dark  secret — the  newspapers  must  not  hear  of 
it  until  everything  is  settled  ;  so  keep  it,  please,  sub  rosa. 

“Hoping  you  enjoy  continuous  good  health,  Ire- 
main,  respected  sir, 

”  Sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.” 


Kopiaxij ,  25  'Gxrwftpinu  l8cy  T. 

likrars  Rupee , 

” EkaSov  rryv  Inarokryv  a  as  r  rts  I  p  rpOivov  ros.  (plains 
Ssv  yvioplZers  rrp  arjpaaiav  rfp-  klrsros  raurrjis.  (h  dpyaioi 
'  Ekkryvss  d~u  rrjs  plypi  rrjs  Sexdrrjs  ixdarou  pryvds  (dvd- 
pa%o v  rdv  pijva  "  larapivou  ”  rt  "  dpyopivou! 

And  rrjs  Ivdsxdrvjs  !>lypi  r/jc  sixoarijs  rjpipas  rdv  dtvd- 
p.a'Eov  "psaobv ros.” 

A-d  SI  77/S  sixixT- rrjs  rpmrrjs  pt/pi  rptayoarr/S  rt 
rii'.av.iKTrijs  rpajrrjs  rdv  Covdpa%ov  (fOivovros  ”  rj  "  dridvros.  ) 
5 Idol >  ads  sSotxa  £v  p.ixpdv  pdOrpia  ypovokoyiu>v:  dkkd 
rd  (irsvd  opia  //.ids  l~iarokrjs  Ssv  pin  Irzirplrzona'.  vd  IxraOS) 
~sp\  rrjs  vso/ripas  ' Ekkryvixfjs  yktbiraas. 

Ev  (Tuvrdpip  Sftvap.ai  vd  si  no  Sri  (v>-rl  Oeotpeirat  ^ 
fiuydrrjp  rrjs  dpyaias  psrd  rivotv  rpoTZokoyidrv.  Ilapsksiij’apsv 
Ivrskdvs  rdv  Su'ixov  dpifi/wv  yak.  (trzaviuts  ypdtp.sOa  rob  drzapsp- 
(pdrou  xdi  rob  pikkovros.  Avr]  "  tvroi/.a:  tbrnyrjsl  kiyo//sv  "fid 
si  pat  rj  fi(  kin  sir  da',  sbruyrjs.  Avr j  rob  kaSstv”  klyopev 
vd  kdnrr  Avr]  robs  ’  klyop.sv  r.do'.I  y.a\  /j  kirts  abrrt 
sysi  dpya.ia.v  pikav  lx  rob  robs,  roods.  r.dSiov  =  rdoi.  A kko/v 
klrsiov  Ssv  yviupiZop.sv  rryv  y.arayo/yryv ,  in  s  uSatp  rd  Oroiov 
rjp.sis  dvopdEof/sv  vspdv rt  oivia  rryv  droiav  rp/sis  dvop.dEop.sv 
darrjriov”  xa\  arrjril  Avr ;  rt  xs<yakrt  kiyopsv  "  rd  xsis- 
dk’.I  y.a\  dvr :  rd  advpa  ”  klyop.sv  rd  y.oppi  ”  lx  rob  v.op- 

p.d.$—r:  trunk.  Tdv  ir rov  6vop.dEop.sv  d.koyov.  lx  rob  a 

(arepr/rixob')  xai  kayos  rjrm  yatp'is  '  kdyov"  rjroi  iyxltsakov 
=  brute,  Tryv  yakryv  6vop.dEop.sv  ydrav."  laws  lx  rob  Irak- 
'.xi ib  goto  rt  xai  r„b  ’Ayyktx.ob  cat.  Tryv  xdtrryv  SvopdEopsv 
x.our)  ”  x.ard  Sia.<f()opdv ,  dkk'  rt  piEa  sivai  rt  dpyaia.  Tryv 
ysipa  6vop.d.E»psv  "  //drryv  ”  dkkd  xai  a.brrt  rpirsi  vd  sivai  laws 
dpyaia  klris  (upon  ol  dpyaioi  sksyov  aro/maao/iail 

()  uSobs  ovopdEsrai  "  Sdvn  xai  robro  sivai  ipnaix.dv. 
<»S  oSobs,  ysvixii  oSdvros  rrr  "  S dvr 1 1 

0  tpikos  a  as 

A.  IV.  Mrdraarys. 
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[translation.] 

“Sunday,  25th  of  October,  1891. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  ‘concluding-.' 
(Possibly  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each 
month,  called  it  ‘arising’  or  ‘beginning;’  from  the  nth 
to  the  20th  day,  they  called  it  ‘intermediating;’  and 
from  the  21st  until  the  30th  or  31st  they  called  it  ‘con¬ 
cluding’  or  ‘departing.’) 

“There;  I  have  given  you  a  little  lesson  in  chron- 
ology,  but  the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter  do  not  permit 
me  to  expatiate  on  the  modern  Greek  language. 

“I  may  say  briefly  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  ancient  language,  with  some  modifications. 
We  have  entirely  rejected  the  dual  number,  and  rarely 
employ  the  infinitive  or  future.  Instead  of  ‘sffopai 
£vtuxi'/S’  we  say  ‘  Ba  sipau’  or  ‘.StAcy  siodai  svrvxpS  ’; 
instead  of  ‘Aa/ieiv’  we  say  ‘vaAdfiij’;  instead  of 
‘novs’  we  say  ‘nodi,’  and  this  word  has  an  ancient 
root,  from  7rovS,  nodn ?,  noSiov  —  71061.  There  are 
other  new  words  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  deriva¬ 
tion,  as  that  for  ‘water,’  which  we  call  ‘vepov’;  that 
for  ‘house,’  which  we  call  ‘  oGni/nov  ’  and  ‘  Gni/Ti.’ 
Instead  of  ‘  t)  necpaAr/’  we  say  ‘to  ustpaAi' ;  for  ‘body' 
we  use  ‘to  uoppi,’  from  ‘  uoppo ?, ’  the  old  word  for 
‘trunk’;  we  call  a  ‘horse’  ‘aAoyov,’  from  ‘a’  priva¬ 
tive,  and  ‘AoyoS,’  reason — that  is,  ‘without  reason  or 
sense,’  a  brute.  The  cat  we  call  ‘yaTot, ’  probably  from 
the  Italian  gato ,  or  the  English  ‘cat’.  An  ‘oar’  is  ‘  kov- 
7T /, ’  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  stem;  ‘ X^P1  ’  is 
‘hand’  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  ‘ gotTia’  for 
‘eyes’.  ‘Nose’  is  ‘ poTr/,’  but  this,  too,  must  needs 
be  an  ancient  word,  since  the  ancients  said  ‘  ano- 
paffGopai’  for  ‘blow  the  nose’.  ‘Tooth’  is  called 
‘Sovti,’  and  naturally  so,  as  ‘  oSovs, '  genitive  ‘oSov- 
tos  =  Sovti  ’. 

“Your  friend, 

D.  N.  Botassi.” 

(Dbihmvy. 


WILLIAM  C.  NEWTON. 

ME  when  he  will,  Death  is  an  unwelcome 
visitor,  but  when  in  his  coming  he  mows 
down  our  strongest  and  sturdiest,  then 
is  his  coming  doubly  bitter.  When  he 
gathers,  in  his  harvesting,  the  old  and  infirm,  whose 
life-work  is  accomplished  and  who  are  ripe  for  the 
reaper,  or  the  sickly  and  the  suffering,  whose  lives 
are  but  burdens,  and  to  whom  death  is  but  a  happy 
release,  we  can  calmly  resign  ourselves.  But  when 
the  sweep  of  his  scythe  levels  youth  and  strength, 
then  is  the  sting  embittered  tenfold. 

With  such  feelings  was  the  sad  news  of  Will. 
Newton’s  death  received  by  his  many  friends  at 
Fordham.  Sorrow  sincere,  deep  sorrow  was  depicted 
on  every  face,  and  the  expressions  of  sympathy  for 


his  bereaved  parents  which  were  heard  on  all  sides 
were  heartfelt  and  earnest.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
that  he  spent  within  our  walls  he  endeared  himself 
to  all,  faculty  and  students  alike,  by  his  hearty, 
genial  manner,  and  his  sturdy,  manly  honesty.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  out-door  sports,  and 
was  always  in  the  van  where  college  athletics  were 
concerned.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cadet 
Corps  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  at  the 
time  he  left  college  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  a  model  soldier. 

He  left  us  in  June,  1889,  a  year  before  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  scientific  course,  and  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  his  native  city,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  He  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  his  business, 
and  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  Pallida  Mors  had  marked  him  for  her 
own,  and  her  wish  we  may  not  gainsay.  He  died  in 
the  home  of  his  parents,  of  typhoid  fever,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  weeks.  The  Arkansas  Press  says  of  him: 

“  Probably  no  one  in  Little  Rock,  outside  of  his 
immediate  family,  was  better  acquainted  with  Will 
Newton  in  a  business  way  than  the  editor  of  the 
PRESS.  Since  his  return  from  college,  a  tall,  hand¬ 
some  athlete,  bright  as  a  dollar,  full  of  vim  and 
enterprise,  courageous  as  a  lion  yet  sympathetic  as 
a  woman,  we  had  repeatedly  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  his  views  and  ideas  of  the  future  growth 
of  Little  Rock  and  the  State  of  Arkansas.  *  *  * 

His  death,  outside  of  all  social  and  personal  consid¬ 
erations,  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  city.  One  so  bright 
at  his  age,  would  surely  have  taken  a  high  rank 
among  our  big  business  men  ere  he  reached  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.” 

He  was  buried  July  13th,  in  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Little  Rock,  from  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  where  a 
solemn  high  requiem  Mass  was  celebrated.  Requies- 
cat  in  pace. 

MICHAEL  P.  ENRIGHT,  ’85. 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Enright,  news  of  whose  prema¬ 
ture  death  will  be  received  with  regret,  departed 
this  life  towards  the  close  of  last  October.  In  reply 
to  our  note  for  information  regarding  his  decease, 
his  friend,  E.  T.  Norton,  writes  as  follows  :  “  I 

would  state  that  I  have  called  on  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna, 
who  was  with  Mike  during  his  last  illness,  and  he 
tells  me  that  his  last  moments  and  death  were  very 
happy.  He  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  the  last 
rites  of  the  church  from  Dr.  Hanna,  and  was  fully 
prepared  to  meet  his  God.  He  had  been  home 
about  three  weeks  from  the  mountains  when  he  died 
of  consumption.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
just  before  his  death,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recognize  the  M.  P.  Enright  of  former  years.  His 
funeral  took  place  from  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Oct. 
28th,  ’91.” 
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DECEMBER,  1891. 


"My  Dear  Young  Friends: 

HIS  is  the  first  opportunity  in  which  I  am 
able  to  offer  you  all  a  common  greeting. 
It  is,  I  trust,  but  the  beginning  of  a  prof¬ 
itable  acquaintance  which  will  ripen,  later 
on,  into  a  lifelong  friendship.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  warm  words  of  affectionate  welcome  the 
other  night ;  with  you  I  appreciate  fully  the  great 
work  which  my  revered  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Scully,  has  done  for  you  and  the  College.  His  ear¬ 
nest  endeavors  for  your  welfare,  his  zeal  for  your 
highest  and  best  interests,  shall  be  an  example  which 
I  shall  strive  to  emulate,  sure  to  meet  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  hearty  response  from  you.  Fr.  Scully’s 
name  can  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  Fordham 
College,  for,  as  I  myself  assured  him,  he  has  written 
his  record  here  in  monuments  of  stone.” — ( Words  of 
Rev.  Father  Gannon,  S.J. ,  at  the  reading  of  the 
monthly  marks,  Tuesday,  December  1st,  1891. ) 

To  Rev.  Fr.  Gannon  we  extend  the  warmest  of 
congratulations  and  the  heartiest  of  good  wishes. 
We  trust  that  his  every  plan  and  movement  for 
Fordham's  welfare  will  always  meet  with  a  happy 
completion. 

— Xmas,  laden  with  gladness  and  joy,  is  upon  us. 
Soon  the  class  of  yesterday  and  the  lecture  of  to-day 
will  be  far  from  our  mind,  while  merry-making  will 
be  the  theme  of  all.  I  he  advent  of  Christmas  is 


particularly  fraught  with  happy  thoughts,  for  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  again  meeting  the  ones  we  love. 
’Tis  sweet,  too,  as  Byron  says,  to  again  see  an  eye 
of  some  friend  grow  brighter  at  our  coming,  it  is 
good  to  hail  with  zest  a  family  acquaintance  long 
since  parted,  and,  in  fine,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  we  will  again  share,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  great 
gayety.  To  the  Editorial  mind,  absorbed  in  the 
duties  of  the  Sanctum,  it  is  a  magical  word.  The 
Business  Manager  can,  with  no  fear  of  prevention, 
enter  on  his  jollification  schemes.  Fordhamensia 
can  devote  himself  to  gathering  notes  in  the  City  of 
Churches  ;  while  our  beloved  Exchange  Editor  can 
delve  unrestrainedly  into  the  mysterious  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis.  Let  us  all  make  merry.  Let  the  vacation 
and  its  pleasures  be  honestly  and  honorably  enjoyed. 
To  the  happy  season  we  give  a  thousand  welcomes, 
and  for  all  our  friends,  subscribers  and  rivals  in  the 
world  of  college  journalism,  we  wish  the  merriest  of 
Christmases  and  the  happiest  of  New  Years. 

— The  Monthly  thanks  those  students  of  the 
upper  classes  who  responded  to  the  call  for  contribu¬ 
tions  which  was  made  last  month.  We  were  anxious 
to  print  all  their  productions  in  the  present  number, 
but  they  will  serve  us  in  better  stead  as  the  year  goes 
on.  The  poems  of  Martin  Glynn  and  W.  A.  Fergu¬ 
son,  and  the  essays  of  James  F.  Galligan  and  Fair¬ 
fax  McLaughlin  are  especially  deserving  of  praise. 

- — The  football  season  is  over,  and  the  last  word 
must  yet  be  spoken,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  one.  The 
team  has  done  honor  to  itself  and  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  also.  Never  before  did  a  nobler  or  better  set 
of  players  “buck  the  centre  or  run  the  ends”  in 
Fordham’s  name.  The  games  that  were  played 
showed  full  well  the  result  of  good  training,  and  of 
determination  like  iron.  Let  us  trust  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  success  will  be  but  an  incentive  towards  attain¬ 
ing  a  more  pronounced  one  in  future  years. 

— A  great  deal  of  comment  and  criticism  has  of 
late  been  rife  on  the  Divisions,  in  regard  to  the 
Thanksgiving  play,  and  the  Dramatic  Society  in 
particular.  The  cause  of  the  falling  off  from  the 
established  standard  is  one  not  easy  of  discussion, 
but  from  a  present  diagnosis  of  the  matter,  we  would 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  members  themselves, 
rather  than  to  the  want  of  histrionic  talent.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  ourselves  up  to  mud¬ 
throwing  or  log-rolling,  as  the  cant,  but  expressive, 
London  slang  has  it ;  we  merely  want  to  call  our 
delinquent  histrions  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to 
remind  them  that  any  society  will  degenerate  when 
interest  in  its  prime  object  begins  to  lag,  and  when 
those  who  constitute  it  are  so  attached  to  their  own 
conceit  and  personality  as  to  be  unmindful  of  their 
fellow-members’  wants  and  the  common  demand  of 
all. 

“  There  be  nods  and  winks 
Instruct  a  wise  man  to  assist  himself 
In  certain  matters  nor  seek  aid  at  all,” 
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THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY. 

“BARNABY  RUDGE.” 


Mr.  Geoffrey  Haredale , 

Mr.  Ed.  Chester,  Sr., 

Mr.  Ed.  Chester,  Jr., 

The  Stranger,  - 
Barnaby  Budge, 

Grandfather  of  Barnaby, 

Black  Hugh,  - 

Jno.  Willett,  Sr.,  Landlord  of  Inn, 

Jno.  Willett,  Jr., 

Gabriel  Varden,  a  Locksmith, 

Solomon  Daisy, 

Parkcs,  - 
Cobb 

Simon  Tappertit,  an  Apprentice, 

Beaker,  .... 

Gipsy,  - 

ist  Countryman , 

3d  Countryman, 
jd  Countryman , 

The  Acts  and  Scenes  were  interlarded 
lege  Orchestra. 

To  conclude  with  the 


Michael  Corbett. 
Arthur  Callahan. 
Daniel  Shay. 

-  Francis  McSorley. 

Michael  Doran. 
Wm.  Ferguson. 
Eugene  Reilly. 

-  William  Donovan. 

J.  H.  Farley. 
John  Hardiman. 
Thos.  Cummins. 
Maurice  Doran. 
William  Kennedy. 
John  Fitzgerald. 
Francis  McCann. 
Edward  Smith. 
Duke  Phelan. 
John  J.  Reilly. 
John  Dockery, 
by  music  from  the  Col- 

Farce 


“MASTER  JONES’  BIRTHDAY.’’ 


Major  Muzzle,  -  James  McNally. 

Adolphus  Fitztopper ,  John  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Wilkens,  -  Daniel  Kiernan. 

Dobbs,  -  -  -  -  -  Daniel  Shay. 

ist  Boy,  ------  Harold  Callan. 

2d  Boy,  ......  James  Fitch. 

Thanksgiving  night  again.  Outside  the  rain 
poured,  and,  as  the  doors  opened  and  closed,  gusts 
of  freezing  wind  swept  through  the  armory  that 
made  the  three  of  us  shiver  in  our  seats.  As  we  sat 
there  huddled  together  for  warmth  our  thoughts 
were  “  of  the  things  that  are  no  more,”  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Rector  we  had  just  lost,  of  thg  old  stage  in 
the  study-hall,  of  the  other  actors  who  are  now  on 
the  world's  stage,  of  the  other  Thanksgiving  nights 
than  this  when  we  sat  patiently  awaiting  the  ring  of 
the  curtain,  and  were  not  so  cold,  and  when  our 
hearts  were  filled  with  “  the  illusions  of  hope  and 
the  transports  of  ambition.” — Another  cold,  cold  air 
awakens  us  from  our  reverie. 

“Really  the  place  looks  formidable,”  said  one  to 
the  other,  as  we  glanced  around  us  at  the  muskets 
lining  the  walls.  “  The  actors  are  in  a  risky  position 
should  the  audience  be  ill-disposed.” 

Just  then  the  Faculty  entered,  and  we  were  look¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  our  new  Rector,  a  face  of  such 
gentleness  and  modesty  that  we  were  in  an  instant 
drawn  to  him. 

The  orchestra  plays  a  triumphant  march,  another 
wind  sweeps  through  the  armory,  and  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  on  “Barnaby  Rudge.”  We  watch  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  May-pole 
Inn  ;  we  see  the  doings  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
countrymen,  of  Cobbs  and  Solomon  Daisy  ;  we  hear 
the  unnatural  laugh  of  Barnaby  Rudge,  and  again 
we  are  startled  out  of  our  seats  by  the  awful  com¬ 
mands  of  John  Willett,  Sr.,  the  landlord  of  the  May- 
pole  Inn ;  and  after  a  half  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  we 


turn  to  one  another  and  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  case? — a  number  of  individuals  walking  around, 
talking  in  the  same  tone  and  clad  in  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Aladdin. 

“  Really,  I  don’t  see,"  says  one  of  us,  “why  the 
dramatics  arm  themselves  with  such  ludicrous  aux¬ 
iliaries.” 

But  praise,  we  all  say,  to  where  praise  is  due. 

As  Barnaby  Rudge,  Mr.  Michael  Doran  was  very 
good.  He  could  have  been  a  little  sparing  with  the 
Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  of  poor  Barnaby  and  his  wild  ghastly 
glances.  Mr.  Doran,  however,  conveyed  to  us  at 
least  a  very  striking  idea  of  the  mentally  stricken  lad, 
and  when  he  accomplished  this  he  must  know  that 
his  acting  was  effective  and  worthy  of  praise. 

The  same  for  Mr.  McSorley  as  “The  Stranger.” 
He  did  acting,  though  with  a  little  villainous  rodo¬ 
montade  thrown  in,  and  he  seems  to  realize  that  for 
a  man  to  act  he  must  forget  himself.  When  on  the 
stage  his  dialogue  had  meaning,  and  was  given  with 
fire  and  intelligence.  Mac  has  a  “  good  eye  ”  for 
heavy  parts.  As  the  Grandfather,  Mr.  Ferguson 
comes  next  in  merit,  and  when  modulated  in  his 
tendency  towards  frenzied  utterances  he  will  do 
well.  His  efforts  were,  perhaps,  the  most  laudable  of 
all. 

These  three  gentlemen  were  clear  enough  in 
their  parts,  but  try  as  we  would,  we  could  not  find 
out  the  link  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  play¬ 
ers,  or  what  the  plot  was  to  be,  or  what  the  plot  was 
when  the  play  was  over.  Perhaps  our  friend  report¬ 
ing  this  play  in  The  Catholic  Review  explains  things 
best  when  he  says,  with  other  able  critics,  that  Dick¬ 
ens  is  not  easily  dramatized. 

We  knew  that  Barnaby  was  foolish,  that  The 
Stranger  was  a  villain,  that  the  Grandfather  was  a 
sacrificing,  penitent  and  unfortunate  old  man.  That 
was  all.  The  other  characters  were  the  “  Dickens;” 
and  instead  of  having  only  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
countrymen,  the  numbers  should  have  run  on  till 
we  had  the  nth,  12th  and  13th.  Their  individuality 
was  the  same  ;  where  one  left  off  the  other  fitted  in, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Gipsy  scene,  thrown  in  with¬ 
out  a  look  or  word  of  warning,  makes  us  shiver 
more.  There  was  however  one  thing  noticeable  in 
one  of  the  13  countrymen,  and  that  was  the  conceit 
and  the  indifference  of  the  gentleman  who  portrayed 
Mr.  Ed.  Chester,  Sr.  It  was  really  provoking.  If 
a  man  says  a  dull  thing  which  he  has  badly  memor¬ 
ized,  or  says  nothing,  as  was  the  case  with  Squire 
Haredale,  in  a  low  and  quiet  manner,  it  is  likely  to 
escape  notice,  and  almost  always  to  escape  ridicule  ; 
but  if  he  utters  a  stupidity  in  an  emphatic,  not  to  say 
fustian  accent,  after  taking  pains  to  prepare  his 
hearers  for  something  unusual,  the  ridicule  is  irre¬ 
sistible  and  its  effects  scarcely  to  be  got  over. 
Nevertheless,  the  gentleman  “  still  has  parts,  though 
obscured  by  some  untoward  failings.” 
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As  for  the  countryman  Mr.  Haredale,  he  must 
learn  his  lines  before  we  judge  him  as  an  actor,  and 
let  him  tell  his  confreres  that  before  they  appear  in 
other  characters  than  countrymen  they  must  learn 
the  life  and  spirit  of  natural  dialogue. 

Mind  you,  this  is  as  we  three  thought  as  we  sat 
there  shivering  in  the  armory.  We  were  pleased 
w  ith  the  merry  voices  of  Masters  Burrow  and  Cough¬ 
lin,  and  were  nearly  joining  them  in  the  chorus- 
The  “Vagabond  Landers  ”  was  played  by  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  we  wondered  whether  the  orchestra  was 
alluding  to  us ;  however,  we  let  it  pass  and  said 
nothing. 

And  now  it  was  “  Master  Jones’s  Birthday."  We 
were  all  there  and  laughed  at  the  antics  of  Major 
Muzzle  (Mr.  McNally)  as  he  unmuzzled  his  wisdom, 
and  at  the  drollery  of  Adolphus  Fitztopper  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald).  He  was  Fitz  on  the  stage  and  off  (we 
noticed  that). 

Later  Mr.  Wilkens  (Mr.  Kiernan)  worried  us 
with  a  handkerchief  flirtation,  but  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  as  to  Dobbs,  and  the  1st  and  the  2nd 
boy,  they  were  charming.  Mr.  McNally  was  facile 
the  evening's  star.  Another  gust  of  wind.  The  cur¬ 
tain  drops  and  the  play  is  over.  We  shiver  again. 

Linus. 


carmen 

In  Otia  Natalia  Rev.  Patris  Joannis  Scully,  S.  |. 

Vex  serum  rediit,  velut  expectarat  amanter 
Otia  Rectoris  natalia  nostri; 

Ut  primas  flores  decus  in  festi  oflerat  illi; 

Et  frondis  vexilla  det  auris 
Involitanda  super  ridenti  colle  rosarum 
Discipuli  Sehola  quo  stat  Ainati. 

Est  tibi  regnanti,  Pater,  hie  jam  tertius  annus  ! 

Et  tibi  quinquagesimus  Alma 
Mater  florenti!  Decus  ac  in  majus  utrumque 
Laura  collocat  ilia  coronain 

Fronte  tibi  propriam- — tibi  quo  duce  et  auspice  gaudet 
Dimidium  secli  celebrare! 

Est  tibi  regnanti,  Pater,  hie  jam  tertius  annus: 

Sed  posthac  quocumque  vocabunt 
Otticium  coelcste  ministeriumque  sacratum, 

Te  grates  et  vota  se<iuentur 
Semper  alumnorum,  quibus  in  praecordibus  altis 
Affectum  dulcem  cumulasti 
Regno,  cui  nil  abest  nisi  iors  quod  longius  exstet, 

11  is  benedicens  quis  benedictum  est. 

Quare  tamen  mediter,  natalis  vespere  festi, 

Tempus  nobis  quo  valedices? 

La  titia  tanta  veniente  < | u i s  est  nisi  laetus? 

Absint  sollicitudinis  uinbrm  ! 
llodie  permittens  ccelo  quodcumque  futurum, 

Nostrum  quisque  tibi  gratulatur; 

Crasque  propinabit,  juvenis  nisi  detrahat  :etas, 

Hand  unum  cratera  micantem 
1  <•  faustum,  .cupiens  haec  quod  dies,  baud  minus  alma, 
Hinc  iterumque  iterumque  recurset! 

David  Arellano,  ’91. 


EN  SACRA  NOX. 

On  night  so  clear  the  stars  seemed  diamonds  bright. 

The  moon,  a  mirror  glowing  with  their  rays; 

The  snow-capped  earth  a  strangely  blended  maze 
Of  lights  and  shadows;  on  the  mountain’s  height 
Naught  stirring  save  the  shepherds,  who  in  sight 
Took  care  to  keep  their  lambkins,  safe  to  graze: — 

On  such  a  night,  two  pilgrims,  many  days 
From  home;  full  weak  and  wearisome  their  plight 
From  journeying;  sought  shelter  but  none  found, 

Until,  when  almost  sinking  in  despair, 

They  came  upon  a  stable  dark  and  bare; 

Above,  a  broken  roof,  below,  the  ground — 

They  tarried  here,  and  here  on  Christmas  morn, 

The  Infant  Saviour,  Christ  our  Lord,  was  born. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly,  ’94. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

NUMBER  of  changes  of  importance  have 
taken  place  in  the  College  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Foremost  among  these,  of 
course,  must  be  reckoned  the  departure 
from  Fordham  of  Rev.  Father  Scully,  S.J.,  which  took 
place  on  Monday,  November  23d,  when  his  succes¬ 
sor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.J.,  was  formally 
installed.  No  man,  we  may  safely  say,  ever  entered 
on  the  arduous  duties  of  this  rectorship  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  or  found  Fordham  College 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
stallation,  than  Rev.  Fr.  Gannon  ;  and  this  glorious 
state  of  the  College  is  due,  in  a  most  marked  degree, 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
When  Father  Scully  came  to  Fordham  as  Rector, 
three  years  ago,  the  old  buildings  which  had  been 
occupied  by  generations  of  students  for  nearly  half 
a  century  were  still  standing,  and  to-day,  at  the 
close  of  Father  Scully’s  term  of  Presidency,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  these  old  quarters  remains  to  be  seen. 
Owing  to  the  incessant  endeavors  of  Father  Scully, 
the  Faculty  and  students  of  Pordham  College  can 
now  point  with  pride  and  delight  to  the  magnificent 
structures  that  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
three  years  for  the  convenience  of  professors  and 
pupils  alike.  The  19th  of  November  last  was  only 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  ground  for 
the  new  Junior’s  Hall,  or  Second  Division  Building, 
which  has  already  been  occupied  for  over  a  year, 
while  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  has  elapsed  since  the 
walls  of  the  new  Faculty  Building  began  to  make 
their  appearance. 

Besides  putting  up  two  of  the  finest  edifices  that 
Fordham  possesses,  Father  Scully  had  likewise  the 
honor  of  managing,  with  a  skill  which  cannot  be  too 
much  praised,  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Jubilee 
Commencement,  and  chief  among  these  the  erection 
and  unveiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  a  project  which,  by  itself  alone,  reflects 
almost  as  much  honor  on  the  thirteenth  President 
of  St.  John’s  as  the  statue  does  upon  her  founder. 
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This  is  not  the  place,  much  less  the  time,  to  enum¬ 
erate  in  closer  detail  all  that  our  esteemed  ex-Rector 
has  done  for  Alma  Mater,  both  in  his  late  capacity 
as  President  and,  years  ago,  as  a  scholastic  in  charge 
of  the  Dramatic  Association.  Old  Fordham  does 
not  forget  her  friends  and  kind  benefactors  thro’ 
whose  generosity  those  friends  have  been  enabled 
to  carry  out  wise  and  far-reaching  plans.  It  is 
needless  to  say  with  what  hearty  regrets  the  students 
and  Faculty  of  ’9 1  -’92  bid  farewell  to  Fr.  Scully,  and 
wish  him,  in  his  new  labors  in  the  humble  ministry 
of  a  Jesuit  priest,  a  repetition  of  the  success  that 
always  marked  his  work  and  signalized  his  govern¬ 
ment  at  St.  John’s,  Fordham.  His  memory  will 
never  fade  from  the  annals  of  a  grateful  history. 

— A  beautiful  sanctuary  lamp,  the  gift  of  the 
mother  of  John  McGlynn,  of  the  Second  Division, 
now  hangs  before  the  main  altar  in  the  boys'  chapel. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
adornment  of  the  chapel  save  the  frescoing,  the 
putting  in  of  stained-glass  windows,  and  the  carpet¬ 
ing  of  the  sanctuary.  But  this  is  a  great  deal  ;  and 
we  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  hazard  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  friends  of  St.  John’s  will  take  this 
work  in  hand,  and  by  a  generosity  like  to  that 
which  has  been  exhibited  so  unstintedly  in  the  past, 
come  forward  to  add  a  finishing  touch  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  place  of  Our  Lord.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  very 
appropriate  thing  if  the  members  of  the  various 
classes  would  undertake  to  donate  the  windows,  and 
to  enlist  the  substantial  aid  of  their  parents  and 
friends  towards  this  project.  We  learn  that  such 
donations  have  been  common  up  to  the  present  day 
in  the  colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Europe  and 
also  in  this  country.  One  of  the  finest  windows  in 
the  boys’  Sodality  Chapel  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  New  York  City,  is  the  gift  of  the  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Why  cannot  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  St.  John's  do  likewise,  and  by  a  bit  of  good 
management  secure  for  the  college  chapel  lasting- 
memorials  of  their  loyalty. 

— The  new  chapel  windows,  which  were  to  have 
been  at  the  College  on  the  1st  of  November,  were 
unavoidably  retained  in  Munich  beyond  date,  owing 
to  the  special  request  of  the  artist  in  charge  of  them  ; 
but  they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  arrive  here  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  January,  and  will  be  forthwith  placed  in 
position.  The  delay  has  upset,  somewhat,  the  plans 
that  were  made  for  a  grand  formal  opening  of  the 
chapel  in  November,  but  the  opening  and  dedication 
will  take  place  all  the  more  grandly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year. 

• — On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  Father  L.  Kava- 
nagh,  S.J.,  preached  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  boys  in  chapel  assembled. 

— Most  captivating  strains  of  vocal  music  continue 
to  float  through  the  new  chapel  at  Sunday  evening- 
services.  The  familiar  T ant  inn  Ergo  and  O  Salit- 


taris  sung  by  our  boys  time  out  of  mind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  containing  the  charm  of  being  ever  new,  in  all 
their  antiquity — these  hymns,  of  course,  we  still  hear 
regularly,  but  they  come  to  us  now  in  such  a  fine 
setting,  or  rather  serve  as  a  setting  for  such  fine  new 
productions,  that  we  always  greet  the  dear  old  tunes, 
and  let  them  carry  us  back  and  away  on  the  wings 
of  prayer  to  sacred  times  in  the  past.  The  greatest 
improvement  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  choir  of 
late  is  the  introduction  of  the  little  sweet-singers  of 
Third  Division  into  a  very  active  part  in  the  chapel 
music.  The  rendition  of  Pere  Collin's  Tota  Pulchra 
Es  by  some  fourteen  sopranos  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  22d,  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  was  certainly  a  model  of 
excellence.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
the  High  Mass  sung  by  the  choir  on  Dec.  8th,  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  On  that  day 
the  choir  programme,  which  was  most  carefully 
executed,  consisted  of  Leonard’s  Kyric ,  Gounod’s 
Sanctns  and  Bcncdictus ,  Bartholomew’s  Gloria , 
Credo  and  Agnus  Dei.  Rev.  Fr.  Pittar  was  Cele¬ 
brant  of  the  Mass, — it  was  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  his 
baptism  at  Fordham.  Fr.  Pittar  was  assisted  by  Fr. 
Harlin  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Hill  as  sub-deacon. 

— It  is  proposed  to  give  a  series  of  Division  con¬ 
certs  monthly  in  the  gymnasiums  of  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Division,  and  in  this  manner  to  furnish  the 
whole  college  with  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

— Gounod’s  “  Nazareth,”  a  charming  pastoral 
hymn,  will  be  rendered  in  the  boys’  chapel  towards 
Christmas  time,  by  a  combined  choir  of  twenty 
voices. 

— Among  our  visitors  during  the  past  month  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  Rev.  E.  V.  Boursaud,  S.  J.,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Woodstock  College,  Md.;  Rev.  J.  Havens 
Richards,  S.  J.,  President  of  Georgetown  College; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s; 
Rev.  B.  Guldner,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Rene  Holaind,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Fr.  Shallo,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Fr.  Daubresse,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Fr.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Fr.  Jerge,  S.  J.,  Mr. 
Ambrose  O’Connell,  S.  J.,  Mr.  M.  R.  McCarthy,  S. 
J.,  Frs.  Meister  and  Hogan,  and  Messrs.  T.  J.  G. 
Taafife,  Bell  Brennan,  Boylan,  Manning,  K.  For- 
tescue,  Charlie  Callery,  Charlie  McGrath,  Charlie 
Villa,  Tom  Dougherty,  Dave  Orpheus  and  Mr. 
Charles  Ludlow  Livingston  with  his  young  bride. 

— Elocution  is  taught  every  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  First  and  Second  Division  study  halls  by  Mr. 
Munroe  and  Mr.  Maine  respectively. 

— On  Nov.  7th  the  class  of  English  Philosophy 
gave  a  specimen  in  the  library.  Both  the  class  and 
Rev.  Fr.  McQuillan,  their  professor,  were  highly 
and  deservedly  complimented  by  the  Rector. 

— Mr.  Sullivan’s  class  of  English  gave  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  specimen  of  class-work  on  Wednesday  morn- 
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ing,  Dec.  2d.  Robert  Vincent  read  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  new  Rector. 

Beginning  with  January  1 8th ,  1892,  the  following 
will  be  the  order  of  the  subjects  presented  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Evening  Class  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  which  holds  its  sessions  every  Monday  and 
Wednesday  evening  at  8  o’clock.  The  lecturer  is 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 

January  18th  and  20th.  End  of  the  Family. 
Authority  in  the  Family.  Mutual  Relations  in  the 
Family.  Masters  and  Servants. 

January  25th  and  27th.  Nature  of  Civil  Society. 

February  1st.  Origin  of  Civil  Society.  Au¬ 
thority  in  Civil  Society  :  Its  Origin,  Nature,  Function. 

February  3d.  Forms  of  Government — Simple 
and  Mixed  Forms  —  Absolute  —  Representative  — 
Universal  Suffrage. 

February  8th  and  10th.  The  Functions  of  Su¬ 
preme  Authority  —  Legislative  Power — Judicial  — 
Executive — -Penal  Laws — Jury — Lynch  Law. 

February  15th,  17th,  22d,  and  24th.  Object 
of  Civil  Action  :  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Citizens. 
Material,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Happiness  of  People 
to  be  advanced — Liberty  of  the  Press — Free  Thought. 

February  29th  and  March  2d.  The  Right  of 
Punishment — The  Object  of  Punishment  —  Capital 
Punishment. 

March  7th  to  30th.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Na¬ 
tions —  What  is  a  Nation  —  Intervention  —  Lawful¬ 
ness — Conditions — Methods  of  War. 

The  lectures  of  April  will  consist  mainly  of  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  matters  treated  during  the  year. 

— Br.  Kutter,  S.J.,  for  a  long  time  Infirmarian  at 
Fordham,  has  been  appointed  Sacristan  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier’s  Church,  N.  Y.  C.  Br.  Padri,  S.J.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  at  St.  John’s. 

— Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  has  been  appointed  to  teach 
mathematics  to  the  higher  classes. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  class  of  ’96  of  St. 
John’s  College,  P'ordham,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  upon 
motion  of  G.  W.  C.  Wren  : 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call 
home  the  mother  of  our  classmate,  Richard  P.  Mc- 
Grann,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  class  of  ’96  express  their 
deepest  sympathy  for  our  companion  in  his  sad  be¬ 
reavement; 

Resolved ,  I  hat  in  their  prayers  they  remember 
his  departed  mother  ; 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  our  sorrowing  friend,  Richard  P.  Mc- 
Grann. 

W.  W.  Kennedy,  Pres., 

Jos.  McAleenan,  V.-Pres., 
John  Lyons,  Jr.,  Sec. 

Class  of  ’96. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  wind  is  howling  through  the  eaves; 

The  flakes  are  blown  about  the  sky; 

The  Year  is  dying,  let  him  die; 

But  live  the  memories  that  he  leaves. 

Old  elm  that  graspest  with  thine  arms 
At  snow-flakes  blown  about  the  skies, 

Like  thee,  my  spirit  toils  and  tries 
In  vain  to  catch  again  the  charms 

The  year  once  knew.  Some  waif  borne  up 
On  memory’s  zephyr  from  the  days 
Of  death,  steals  through  the  shadowy  ways 
And  rests  on  sorrow’s  brimming  cup. 

Old  Year,  thy  back  is  bent  with  woe; 

Come,  put  it  from  thee  for  to-night; 

Thou  must  not  leave  us  in  such  plight; 

Nay,  toss  a  bumper  ere  thou  go. 

And  let  our  last  cup  be,  Old  Year, 

A  lethe  draught  to  drown  all  pain, 

That  when  I  wake  at  twilight’s  wane 
I  still  shall  fancy  thou  art  here. 

So,  when  I  live  the  years  to  be, 

I  shall  not  know  that  thou  art  fled, 

Until  we  both  wake  from  the  dead 
And  bare  our  hearts  for  Christ  to  see. 

Vitis. 


IfovtlHamensut. 

J.  Howlin  Farley  (First  Division). 
Edward  M.  Lamb  (Second  Division). 

John  T.  Delaney  (Third  Division). 

— IRST  Division  is  happy  to  join  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  greeting  to  our  new  Rector.  May 
he  always  find  us  true  sons  of  St.  John’s 
— such  as  we  have  ever  tried  to  be  under 
his  revered  predecessor,  Fr.  Scully,  S.J. 

— The  time  wherein  the  turkey  meets  his  death 
passed  off  in  a  very  pleasant  fashion.  With  the 
elections  in  the  morning,  a  football  game  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  Dramatic  Association’s  first  pres¬ 
entation  in  the  evening,  the  day  was  fraught  with  all 
that  was  intended  to  bring  good  cheer. 

— Of  the  election,  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
affairs  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  held  at  Fordham. 
Three  tickets  were  in  the  field  and  the  various  can¬ 
didates  had  their  supporters  galore.  The  contest  for 
the  Managership  of  the  Base  Ball  Department,  how¬ 
ever,  attracted  general  interest.  Mr.  John  J.  Don¬ 
nelly,  ’93,  of  Troy,  headed  one  ticket,  while  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Burke,  93,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  central  figure  of  the  opposition.  A  grand  race, 
and  won  only  after  a  grand  struggle.  Mr.  Burke 
bore  off  the  palm,  Mr.  Donnelly  being  obliged  to 
succumb  to  a  vote  of  59  to  57  against  him.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Burke  on  his  new-found  honor,  and 
the  other  gentleman  on  the  splendid  showing  he 
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made.  The  remaining  officers  elected  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Vice-President,  Joseph  McAleenan  ;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  Wm.  Ferguson  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  C.  Horn  ;  Treasurer,  F.  J.  McCann. 

— The  officers  formed  part  of  the  company  who 
visited  West  Point  with  the  football  team.  Any  one 
of  them  will  tell  you  the  enjoyable  time  he  had  on 
the  journey. 

— Great  game  between  Companies  “A”  and 
“B  desperate  headway  by  Eugene  Reilly  and  F. 
Walsh  for  “A;”  fine  rushes  by  Birmingham  and 
McCann  and  McAleenan  of  Company  “B.”  Score, 
o  to  o. 

— The  following  was  captured  in  the  Study  Hall 
on  the  eve  of  December  ist,  1891.  It  tells  its  own 
tale : 

Hoe  cake  days,  -  -  -  10 

Full  change  of  clothes,  -  3 

Half  change  of  clothes,  -  3 

Class  days  left,  -  Y5% 

Hours  of  regular  class,  77% 

Hours  left  in  term,  -  -  552 

Minutes  left  in  term,  -  -  33, 120 

Seconds  left  in  term,  -  -  1,987,290 

Drill  days  left  in  term,  ...  g 

Dancing  class,  ....  3 

Buns  left,  .....  22 

Hours  of  Study  Hall,  -  188.50  min. 

Number  of  Meals,  -  67 

— You  remember  with  what  complacency  we 
were  accustomed  to  saunter  out  after  meals  with  the 
dreadful  weed  hated  by  Tommy  Reed  in  the  old 
story?  Well,  all  that  is  passed,  and  the  cigarette  is 
no  more.  For, 

There  came  a  mandate  from  the  head 
Of  discipline,  that  filled  with  dread 
The  devotees  who  cherish  with  care  their  little  pet ; 

From  merry  faces  sped  the  glow 
Of  happiness, — but  speak  it  low, — 

When  vanished  from  their  circle  the  deadly  cigarette. 

For  what  they  long  had  cherished  well, 

And  what  ’tween  strokes  of  yonder  bell, 

Gave  solemn  comfort  when  upon  the  walks  they  met, 

Was  doomed  to  leave  its  old,  old  home, 

To  say  good-bye,  and  sadly  roam 
Where  strangers  would  appreciate  the  deadly  cigarette. 

And  now  the  air  is  laden  sweet 
With  incense  that  has  come  to  greet 
Us  from  the  tiny  meerschaum  that  from  Dannie  you  can  get  ; 
Again  ’tis  well  that  we  are  free, 

For  swells  the  base  ball  treasury, 

We  buy  cigars  where  once  we  bought  the  deadly  cigarette. 

— The  “Masquerade  Ball"  held  on  Election  Day 
evening  was  a  grand  success.  The  number  taking 
part  were  provided  with  the  most  outlandish  cos¬ 
tumes  ever  made  up  from  an  old  property  room. 
Soldiers  and  generals,  kings  and  princes,  clowns 
and  dudes ;  all  were  there,  and  the  dancing  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  After  the  soiree  the  dancers  re¬ 
tired  to  Dannie’s  shop  and  partook  of  cream-puffs,  etc. 

— Under  Mr.  Ulrich’s,  direction,  the  “Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences”  was  started  on  December  ist. 


The  main  object  of  the  Academy  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  sciences  in  general,  and  to  give,  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  during  the  year,  specimens  of  the  work 
done,  through  lectures  delivered  by  the  members  of 
the  circle.  These  lectures  will  be  attended  by  the 
entire  College.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held 
on  the  above-mentioned  date,  and  the  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows :  President,  James  P. 
McNally,  ’92  ;  Vice-President,  A.  V.  Callaghan,  '92  ; 
Secretary,  J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
L.  Bayard,  93. 

— Second  Division.— “What  is  the  difference 
between  projecting  the  afternoon  roll  and  the  grand 
stand  warmer  ?  ” 

RlIET. — “Don’t  know  as  I  know.” 

Sec.  DlV. — “One  is  the  bun-fire  and  the  other  is 
the  bon-fire.” 

•  RHET. — “Young  man,  don’t  let  your  thoughts 
run  in  such  channels.  As  a  preventive,  keep  good 
company  and  read  only  stamped  literature.” 

— Shorty,  the  Sergeant,  was  sick  for  a  day, 

Shorty’s  recruits  were  gay  ; 

The  Sergeant  recruited  his  forces,  by  gum  ! 

And  weren’t  his  forces  made  glum. 

— Terpsichore  never  before  had  so  many  devo¬ 
tees  as  she  now  has.  Fancy  eighty  dancers,  some 
tripping  themselves  and  others  tripping  others,  un¬ 
shaken  youth,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  dancing 
class.  What  with  daily  practice  to  the  inspiring 
quadrille,  waltz  and  galop  music  of  MacS.  and  Co., 
the  outlook  for  Mardigras  is  reassuring. 

— Though  the  dance  was  not  up  to  the  standard, 
the  masquerade  on  Election  night  was  a  success. 
The  best  costumes  were  those  of  Clogher,  Smith  and 
H.  Davis.  We  would  comment  on  the  music,  did 
we  know  under  what  category  to  include  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

— If  a  Trojan  can  be  a  hero,  why  not  an  orator? 
Macte  “Fitz!”  David  B.  Hill  will  claim  your  valua¬ 
ble  services  soon.  To  your  efforts  Roswell  P.  owes 
much  of  his  popularity  at  St.  John’s. 

— Virginia  Brights? 

Don’t  keep  ’em. 

Caporal  Halves? 

Have  none. 

None  ? 

None,  young  man,  cigarettes  were,  but  are  not. 
Have  a  cigar,  or  a  “mere  sham”  and  Durham. 

— Is  there  a  roll  on  which  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
the  martyrs  to  football  practice?  Surely  Louis  G. 
deserves  to  be  enrolled. 

•3fr  -X* 

ECOND  Division  extends  a  sincere  wel¬ 
come  to  Rev.  Fr.  Gannon,  S.J.,  our  new 
Rector.  He  has  come  to  look  after  the 
well-being  of  a  very  happy  home,  and 
we  trust  he  will  long  stay  with  us. 
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— We  who  have  traveled  for  three  years  “  in  the 
great  shower  of”  Fr.  Scully’s  gifts,  “and  sweetly 
felt  it,”  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  outspoken 
in  our  thanks  had  we  seen  our  ex-Rector  before  his 
departure.  We  are  grateful,  all  the  same,  and  mind¬ 
ful  shall  we  ever  be  of  our  indebtedness  to  him. 

— Through  the  incessant  labors  of  Mr.  White,  S.J., 
our  reading  room  may  now  claim  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  College.  A  table  large  enough  for  eight  to  sit 
around  it,  and  resting  on  a  spacious  rug,  occupies 
the  central  position.  Twelve  comfortable  chairs, 
five  of  them  long-backed  rockers,  complete  the  fur¬ 
niture.  Portieres  hang  in  front  of  the  windows  on 
the  right  ;  between  these  stands  our  treasury  of  good 
books,  containing  popular  stories,  magazines,  re¬ 
views,  and  interesting  volumes  on  games.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left,  pictures  of  “The  Haymaker’s 
Lunch  ”  and  “The  Haymaker’s  Harvest  ”  greet  the 
eye.  Our  best  and  most  valued  picture  is  that  of  St. 
Ignatius,  an  engraving,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  from 
the  hand  of  the  sister  of  Mr.  Ambrose  O’Connell,  S.J. 
(This  is  but  one  of  the  many  reminders  we  possess  of 
our  esteemed  prefect  of  last  year  and  the  year  before). 

— The  officers  of  the  reading  room  are  Joe. 
Fogarty,  Alex.  Graydon,  Ed.  Kelly,  and  Austin 
Sherwood. 

— Close  upon  the  fitting  up  of  the  reading  room 
came  something  else  that  will  make  our  brother  Di¬ 
visions  envious, — we  refer  to  the  Concert  Grand  Piano, 
which  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  play-room. 

—The  “  Warriors  ”  may  have  been  brave,  but  they 
could  not  conquer  ;  for  they  were  overcome  by  the 
Refined  Team  in  a  game  of  football  ;  the  score  was 
4  to  o. 

—The  accident  to  Mr.  Sweeny’s  arm  in  a  practice 
game  of  football,  called  forth  our  sympathy  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  We  are  now  glad  that  he  is  well  again. 

— Although  assisted  by  “Cap,”  the  Junior  Day- 
Scholars  could  not  conquer  “  Mackel’s  Freaks.”  It 
was  only  a  practice  game,  we  acknowledge,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  players  were  absent.  But  what  of  the 
players  whom  they  selected  from  our  Division  to  fill 
in.  Even  “  Shorty,”  from  over  the  way,  was  on  hand 
to  help  them  by  his  sweet  voice.  And  the  quondam 
Pordhamites  who  came  up  to  watch  the  G.  T.  C.  and 
I*.  C.  game,  had  to  content  themselves  with  seeincf 
our  improvised  contest  instead.  Of  course,  they 
could  not  help  but  applaud  the  desperately  fine  play¬ 
ing  of  the  little  quarter-back,  whose  good  captaining 
and  well-advised  tricks  kept  the  score  down  to  12—0. 
Put  when  will  they  beat  us?  “Quoth  the  raven: 
Nevermore." 

— Howard  is  with  us  again,  as  bright  and  smiling 
as  ever. 

—  Xmas  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  already  the 
boys  have  begun  to  count  the  days,  hours,  minutes, 
and  some  even  the  slices  of  bread  that  will  pass  be¬ 
fore  them  ere  that  snowy  day  arrives. 


Time  of  snowing, 

Time  of  going 

To  the  fireside,  to  my  home  ; 

To  the  dear  ones 
And  the  near  ones 
That  I  love,  say,  I  come. 

O,  the  yearning, 

And  the  burning, 

For  my  mother’s  fond  embrace 
And  my  father’s  welcome  face. 

How  ’tis  haunting, 

How  ’tis  daunting, 

To  be  dreaming  of  the  day 
That’s  so  near,  yet  far  away  ; 

Xmas  quickly 
Come  !  I’m  sickly.  - 

— “Sometimes  the  boys  have  other  kinds  of  pa¬ 
pers  taken  from  them.  Don’t  they,  Tom  ?”  And 
Tom  gave  a  glance  at  the  prefect  which  Tom’s 
mother  did  not  see. 

— Holding  up  a  pair  of  football  trousers,  he  said  ; 
“  Where  shall  I  put  these  young  ’uns  ?” 

— Brick  flats  built  at  short  notice.  Please  leave 
your  orders  with  G.  K.  M. 

— Does  the  Gymnasium  need  anything  more  ? 
Yes,  some  clubs,  dumbbells  and  a  punching  bag, 
which  are  soon  to  be  supplied. 

—The  first  skating  day  was  November  30th,  on 
which  an  unexpected  half-holiday  was  given.  We 
were  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  bell,  but  the  bell  did 
never  sound  across  “the  moated  grange.” 

*  *  * 

Over  the  books  that  around  me  lie, 

Of  Greek  and  Latin  and  such, 

I  sought  for  a  word  of  fond  good-bye 
That  should  be  with  my  heart  in  touch. 

And  this  was  the  word  that  came  to  me 
From  Cicero’s  letters  of  yore, 

“  May  the  Hand  of  the  Master  be  kind  to  thee; 

Te  amo;  tit  a  tueor." 

L  are  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  better 
roundelay  than  the  above,  to  express  our 
farewell  to  our  dear  ex-Rector,  Pa  the  r 
Scully,  S.J.  He  was  so  kind  to  us  when 
here,  and  so  specially  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  us 
little  lads  of  Third,  that  the  best  words  of  gratitude 
that  all  of  us  together  could  think  of  uttering  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration.  But  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  meet  with  an  ample  repayment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Divine  Infant  on  Xmas  morn. 

—Our  bonfire  on  Election  night  was  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  at  Fordham,  and  the  first  of  such  a 
size  ever  lit  on  Third  Division.  Fr.  Scully,  with 
several  of  the  Faculty,  visited  us  that  evening,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  our  parade  and  ghost-dance. 

P ootball  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory  on  our 
field  at  the  beginning  of  December.  At  that  time, 
in  nearly  every  recreation,  a  crowd  could  be  seen 
playing  in  the  gymnasium,  while  a  shoe-brush,  or 
some  trifle,  did  duty  as  a  pigskin. 
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—We  have  a  team  down  here  that  will  play  any 
team  of  an  average  weight  of  sixty  three  pounds. 
This  team  is  captained  by  “Windy”  King,  after 
whom  the  team  is  named.  The  members  of  this  team 
are  very  hard  to  hurt,  according  to  “  Ventosus  Rex.” 

— Several  changes  have  been  made  on  the  Tyros. 
“  Rob ”  McDonnell  is  now  half-back  and  Tilford  plays 
full-back. 

— The  Tyros  played  Second  Team  of  Day- 
Scholars  and  were  beaten  by  a  score  of  16  to  o. 

— “  Hard  on  the  centre,  Bob,”  may  frequently  be 
heard  when  the  Tyros  are  practising.  We  have  two 
teams,  by  name,  Greek  and  Roman. 

The  reading-room  is  the  home  of  the  non-foot- 
bal lists,  and  the  billiard  room  of  the  “Jay  Goulds” 
and  “  Vanderbilts.”  During  the  recent  cold  weather 
the  reading-room  was  patronized  by  all.  Even  those 
who  consider  reading  a  drudgery  could  be  seen  in 
there,  either  reading  or  playing  games.  The  game 
of  chess  is  the  craze  of  Third  at  present. 

— We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Morris  Head  has  been  promoted  to  the  honorable 
position  of  Corporal  of  Company  “  F.”  We  hope 
that  the  new  tactics  will  not  be  too  hard  for  the  pop¬ 
ular  fellow  to  study. 

— “  Nick,”  the  philosopher,  wanted  to  know  why 
“  they  ”  didn’t  have  a  stand  on  the  Division  where  we 
could  regale  ourselves  with  “  sass  and  jellies”  with¬ 
out  going  up  to  the  other  building  during  the  cold 
weather.  And  why  can't  we,  anyhow  ?  We  do  hate 
to  spend  even  so  little  as  ten  minutes  a  day  stamp¬ 
ing  on  the  territory  of  Second,  under  the  window  of 
the  First  Prefect. 


3  ay ho  Lt  vs. 

JAMES  T.  FISHER,  ’95. 

HE  going  away  of  Rev.  Fr.  Scully,  S.  J., 
from  Fordham  has  certainly  excited  as 
much  regret  among  the  Day-Scholars  as 
among  any  other  pupils  of  St.  John’s,  for 
although  we  did  not  come  so  intimately  under  his 
direction  as  the  Boarders,  his  courtesy,  his  kindli¬ 
ness,  his  generosity  to  us  during  the  past  three 
years,  could  not  have  been  greater,  and  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  us.  Our  gratitude  and  good  wishes 
go  with  him. 

— The  Advent  of  our  new  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Father  Gannon,  S.  J.,  is  suggestive  of  a  poetical 
welcome,  not  indeed  “  in  scraps  of  thundrous  epic 
lilted  out,”  but  in  time-worn  lyrics  ;  yet  when  we 
set  ourselves  to  the  delightful  labor  we  find  that 
our  thoughts  are  very  slow  to  bloom  in  a  flower  of 
poesie,  and  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  bare 
greeting.  Only  let  us  add  that  Rev.  Fr.  Gannon 
will  find  in  us  Day-Scholars  hearty  cooperators  in 
his  every  wish. 


“WHY,  SEND  A  BOX.” 

(Fellow  students,  especially  Boarders,  are  requested  not  to 
clip  and  send  this  effusion,  as  the  author  intends  to  use  it  himself.) 

TO  A  CHUM. 

Long  to  evidence  your  friendship  to  your  friend? 

Do  not  send  because  you  know  not  what  to  send  ? 

Wliy,  Golden  Locks, 

Send  a  box ! 

Never  made  a  Xmas  box  and  don’t  know  how  ? 

Mercy,  ’tisn’t  difficult,  I’ll  show  you  now. 

F’aute  de  mieux, 

This  will  do  : 

Put  your  boneless  turkey,  ham  and  canned  puree; 

Pickled  oysters,  chow-chow  are  your  next  relay. 

These  vellicate. 

Now  dulcorate 

With  fruit-cake,  mince-pie,  cream-puffs,  jelly-rolls; 

Throw  some  crackers  (fancy  mixed)  to  fill  the  holes. 

Then  sweets  upon 
Your  vol-au-vent . 

When  you’ve  added  hydromel  and  lollipop 

To  the  comfits,  nuts,  fruit,  raisins,  seal  the  top. 

Send  the  mess 

Per  express.  Nil.. 

— There  is  not  much  news  current  amongst  us 
this  month.  It  is  pretty  much  as  Bret  Harte  says  : 

Winds  blow,  grasses  grow,  waters  flow, 

Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

— Very  possibly  it  is  just  because  the  waters  have 
flowed  so  steadily — what  little  the  water  famine  left 
to  flow— and  skating  has  consequently  been  more  or 
less  unsteady,  that  we  feel  the  one  bit  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  we  must  confess  to,  this  December. 

— One  of  our  number  seems  to  have  met  with  a 
dire  mishap  in  the  loss  of  a  valuable  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  which  vanished  into  thin  air  before  the  breezes 
from  the  ruffled  bosom  of  the  Harlem.  Poor  little 
chap  !  Tit  willow  ! 

— Our  little  football  team  has  been  alive  to  a 
degree,  and  has  upheld  the  honor  of  the  Externs 
with  credit.  The  Volunteers  of  Harlem  were  pleased 
to  withdraw  after  one  “half.”  Anent  the  Tyros,  the 
least  said  the  better  ;  their  audacity  in  facing  us  a 
second  time  recoiled  upon  themselves  ;  their  inten¬ 
tions  were  sky-flying,  but  as  to  their  execution — ? 
well  it  was  a  cruel  electrocution,  to  put  it  mildly. 

— What  a  timely  change  is  that  new  after-dinner 
order:  class  from  2.30  till  4.30,  and  then  home  with¬ 
out  the  light  of  the  moon.  Amen  to  that. 

• — The  Day-Scholars  have  been  well  represented 
on  the  Honors  List.  But  we  must  increase  the 
number.  Hard  study  alone  can  be  prolific  in  this 
respect.  Argal — let  us  work  zealously,  let  us  work 
all  together,  and  let  us  work  to  the  end — never  get¬ 
ting  tired  of  the  struggle  nor  bethinking  ourselves, 
with  Dobson,  of 

“The  tired  ploughman, — at  the  sinking  ray 
In  the  last  furrow, — feels  an  icy  breath, 

And  knows  a  hand  hath  turned  the  team  astray.” 

— A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  by  the  Mod¬ 
erator  and  officers  of  the  Sodality  to  all  Day- 
Scholars  to  attend  the  meetings  at  2.45  P.  M.  every 
Saturday. 
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The  Sodality  has  elected  its  officers  for  the 
coining  year  :  Jas.  Fisher,  Prefect  ;  Chris.  Tighe, 
ist  Assistant;  Jos.  Kelley,  2nd  Assistant;]. 
O'Rourke,  Secretary  ;  J.  Mulcahy,  treasurer.  Con- 
suitors:  Harding  Fisher,  J.  McDonnell,  M.  Mul¬ 
cahy.  Sacristan,  Ed.  J.  Connell,  Jr.  Mr.  Judge 
will  act  as  Moderator. 

FOOTBALL  NOTES. 

M.  E.  CORBETT,  ’92. 

FORDHAM  VS.  MANHATTAN  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

N  November  5th  the  Manhattan  team  came 
to  Fordham  to  play  the  home  team. 

The  ball  was  put  into  play  by  the 
Fordhams,  and  a  gain  of  several  yards 
was  made.  This  was  followed  by  successive  gains, 
made  mostly  by  runs  around  the  ends,  until  the  ball 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  Manhattan’s  goal,  when 
the  ball  passed  on  four  downs  to  Manhattan. 

Manhattan,  by  working  her  ends,  advanced  the 
ball  towards  the  centre  of  the  field,  where  it  was 
kept  until  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

Score  at  end  of  first  half,  Fordham  o,  Manhattan 
o.  In  the  second  half  the  ball  was  put  into  play  by 
the  Manhattans,  but  lost  on  four  downs,  and  passed 
to  Fordham,  who  worked  the  ball  into  her  opponent’s 
territory,  where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
Score  at  end  of  game,  Fordham  o,  Manhattan  o. 

Gillon’s  end  playing  and  tackling  were  especially 
worthy  of  praise,  as  was  also  the  good  work  of  Cum- 
merford  and  Bob  Carmody  in  rushing  the  ball. 

Here  is  what  the  New  York  Herald  for  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  says  of  the  game  : 

“  Yesterday’s  football  game  at  Fordham,  between 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  and  Fordham  College 
teams,  will  go  down  in  the  archives  of  the  college  as 
the  greatest  game  their  team  ever  played.  Ford- 
ham’s  1891  eleven  are  without  a  doubt  the  best  that 
ever  represented  the  college,  and  the  fact  that 
they  played  a  tie  game  with  the  Manhattans,  who 
arc  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  non-college  elevens 
in  the  country,  speaks  well  for  their  training.  They 
certainly  did  credit  to  their  instructor,  whoever  he 
was. 

The  Fordhams  won  the  toss  and  chose  the  ball. 
They  started  off  with  the  V  trick  and  gained  ten 
yards.  Then  they  tried  to  buck  the  centre.  They 
did  not  gain  very  much,  but  managed  to  keep  the 
ball  at  Manhattan’s  end  of  the  field  all  the  time. 
This  was  in  a  measure  due  to  their  full  back,  Ram¬ 
sey,  who  made  two  good  runs  for  twenty-five  and 
thirty  yards.  Ferguson,  their  substitute  quarter 
back,  also  did  good  work,  as  did  Cumerford  in  the 
rush  line. 

Jane  way,  Donnelly  and  Cash  did  the  best  work 
for  the  Manhattans,  the  rest  of  whom  fumbled  the 


ball  badly  whenever  they  got  a  chance.  O’Connor, 
though,  played  well  and  made  some  good  runs 
around  the  end. 

Esselstyne  made  a  run  of  forty  yards  just  as  time 
was  called  on  the  first  half,  which  was  not  allowed. 

Second  Half. — Manhattans  started  off  with  the 
wedge  and  gained  five  yards.  They  followed  it  up 
with  good  rushing  and  soon  had  the  ball  at  Ford- 
ham’s  twenty-five  yard  line,  where  they  lost  it  on 
four  downs.  Carmody  then  made  some  good  dashes 
around  the  end,  which  brought  the  ball  to  the  cen¬ 
tre,  where  it  remained  until  time  was  called.  Score: 
Fordham  College  o;  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  o. 

Mortimer  Remington,  the  famous  short  distance 
runner,  played  full  back  for  the  Manhattans,  but  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  show  his  sprinting  abilities. 

The  teams  were: 


Manhattan  A.  C. 

Position. 

Fordham  College. 

Schaeffer  . 

Cash . 

. .  .  Right  tackle  . . . 

Buell . . 

.  . .  Right  guard. . . . 

.  Cumerford 

Hillyer . 

.  McAleenan 

Janeway . 

Esselstyne . 

. Left  tackle . 

. Fitzgerald 

Donnelly . 

. Gillon 

Lilly . 

. .  .  .Quarter  back . 

O’Connor . 

. .  .  Right  half  back 

. Carmody 

Goff . 

. . .  Left  half  back  . . 

. Sweeney 

M.  Remington  . 

. Full  back . 

Umpire — William 

Donovan.  Referee- 

—James  Dunn.  Time 

of  game— Two  half-hour  periods. 

FORDHAM  VS.  NEW  YORK  LAW  SCHOOL. 

Our  next  game  was  with  the  New  York  Law 
School  team. 

The  game  was  begun  by  the  Law  School,  and  a 
gain  of  several  yards  was  made  before  the  V  was 
broken. 

The  ball  was  downed  for  the  fourth  time  near  the 
centre  of  the  field,  and  passed  to  Fordham. 

Fordham  advanced  the  ball  well  up  the  field,  but 
lost  it  on  four  downs.  The  Law  School  carried  the 
ball  back  about  twenty  yards,  and  lost  it  on  four 
downs. 

Fordham  then  took  it  and  Ramsey,  by  a  clever 
run,  brought  it  to  within  a  few  yards  of  their  oppon¬ 
ents’  goal  line,  over  which  it  was  afterwards  pushed 
and  a  touch-down  was  made.  No  goal  was  kicked. 

Ball  was  brought  out  to  twenty-five  yard  line  by 
N.  Y.  L.,  and  after  two  downs  their  half  back  was 
fairly  grabbed  by  two  of  the  Fordhams  and  carried 
back  over  the  goal  line.  This  was  a  safety  for  Ford¬ 
ham. 

Ball  was  again  brought  out,  but  was  kept  near 
the  twenty-five  yard  line  until  time  was  called  for 
end  of  first  half. 

Score  was  Fordham  6  ;  N.  Y.  L.  o. 

Ball  was  put  in  play  by  Fordham,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  the  game  was  interrupted  by  many  un¬ 
just  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  umpire,  and,  as  no 
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agreeable  arrangement  could  be  made,  game  was 
not  played  out. 

With  this  game  our  season  of '91-92  ended.  It 
was  our  hope  that  it  should  continue  till  December 
3d,  and  then  end  gloriously  after  a  hard  fought  en¬ 
counter  with  Georgetown,  and  another  with  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall,  but  it  seems  that  we  were  fore¬ 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Many  of  Fordham’s 
old  friends  had  assembled  around  the  “  roped  arena  " 
of  our  campus  on  the  afternoon  of  November  19th 
to  see  our  boys  contend  with  Georgetown  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  supremacy,  but,  alas  !  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  share  the  general  chagrin  in  the  non-appearance  of 
the  G.  T.  C’s.  There  was  no  game  that  day,  though 
the  boys  were  in  high  hopes  of  having  one,  and 
of  winning  it,  too.  We  were  especially  sorry  to 
have  put  our  devoted  friend,  Mr.  J.  P.  Lee,  to  the 
trouble  of  coming  up — nay,  of  even  leaving  the 
wedding  party  of  one  of  his  Harvard  college-mates, 
to  umpire  for  Georgetown  and  Fordham.  This  last 
incident,  however,  did  but  serve  to  furnish  us  with 
more  reason  for  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Lee  for  the  un¬ 
diminished  interest  he  has  taken  in  our  football  wel¬ 
fare  and  prestige  since  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Our  only  remaining  regret  is  that  our  boys  had  not 
more  opportunities  to  show  the  results  of  Mr.  Lee’s 
model  training.  We  have,  however,  the  consolation 
of  trusting  that  this  training  will  act  henceforth  as  a 
tradition  to  be  safeguarded  and  brought  into  play  at 
each  recurring  season  of  football.  We  hold  the  ma¬ 
terial  now  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
a  definite  code  of  signals  and  tricks  ;  all  that  rests 
for  us  to  do  is  to  foster  the  orie  and  maintain  a 
mastery  over  the  other  ;  then  when  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  does  wave  in  the  breezes  of  Rose  Hill,  it 
will  not  float  any  higher  than  the  Fordham  Ma¬ 
roon. 

MILITARY  PRATTLE. 

HE  only  stir  that  broke  the  monotony  in 
military  circles  during  the  past  month, 
was  caused  by  the  many  promotions 
which  are  recorded  in  the  “special 
orders."  We  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
to  all  the  new  officers,  and  in  justice  to  them  we 
must  say  that  the  average  note  obtained  in  the  ex¬ 
aminations  was  more  than  creditable.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  gratifying,  as  it  clearly  proves  that  the  knowl-  I 
edge  of  tactics  possessed  by  our  officers  is  far  above 
the  ordinary. 

— The  most  important  work  of  the  month  has 
been  “setting  up  drill"  for  the  recruits,  and  when  I 
say  that  it  has  been  a  most  thorough  and  rigid  one,  I 
feel  sure  that  every  recruit  will  endorse  my  state¬ 
ment.  Our  esteemed  Commandant  took  charge  of 
this  work  himself,  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  already 
plainly  visible.  The  “Grecian  bends”  and  “Eng¬ 
lish  stoops”  have  already  disappeared  from  the  backs 


of  the  “new  ones,”  and  the  result  is  that  there  are 
many  erect  and  graceful  men  who  will  ere  long  be 
fit  for  regular  duty. 

— The  companies  are  now  busy  at  “skirmish 
drill,”  and  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  perfec¬ 
tion  in  manoeuvres  thereof.  The  front  lawn  is  used 
for  this  drill,  and  the  different  companies  stretching 
down  and  along  this  sloping  green  form  a  very 
pretty  picture.  I  have  noticed  quite  a  gathering  of 
spectators  on  the  occasions  of  skirmish  drill. 

— The  officers,  through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector,  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  review 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Militia  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
and  criticised  the  drill  with  the  assurance  of  old 
veterans,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  proud 
Knickerbockers. 


An  Interchange  of  Rings. 


Mr.  Charles  Ludlow  Livingston,  well  known  in 
Fordham  circles  during  the  past  nine  years,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Emily  Keating,  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  Thursday  morning,  November  12th. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Church 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  gorgeously  decorated.  The 
altar  was  tastefully  hung  with  chrysanthemums  of 
the  red  and  yellow  hue,  which  were  meant  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  autumnal  colors,  while  the  altar  rail  was 
hidden  beneath  a  mantle  of  blushing  autumn  leaves, 
intensifying  the  conception  of  a  November  wedding. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Kean, 
pastor  of  the  Church,  who  blessed  the  two  rings 
which  were  used  by  the  young  couple,  the  bride¬ 
groom  giving  a  ring  to  the  bride,  and  she  in  return 
presenting  him  with  a  gold  band.  Mr.  Livingston 
first  met  his  bride  whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
Mr.  Frank  Keating,  who  had  been  a  college  chum 
of  his  at  Fordham,  and  by  his  marriage  with  this 
charming  young  lady  he  adds  relationship  to  the 
staunch  bond  of  friendship  which  ever  held  two 
friends  together,  and  secures  as  a  bride  one  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  fairest  and  best  daughters. 

J.  P.  M.,  ’92. 


THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

JAMES  F.  GALLIGAN,  93. 

MEETING  of  the  Debating  Society  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  October  nth,  in 
the  Science  Flail,  it  being  the  first  of  the 
present  scholastic  year.  After  a  few  re¬ 
marks  by  the  Rev.  Moderator,  Mr.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J., 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term  were  elected. 

One  week  later,  on  Sunday,  October  1 8th ,  the 
first  debate  took  place.  The  subject  was  “Is  poetry 
beneficial  to  the  study  of  oratory?”  Messrs.  Farley 
and  Burke  were  on  the  affirmative  and  Messrs.  Feely 
and  J.  Reilly  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
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Both  sides  were  well  supported.  Mr.  Farley 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  advantages  accruing  to 
an  orator  from  the  study  of  the  art  divine,  as  the 
storing  of  the  mind  with  beautiful  pictures  and 
golden  thoughts,  the  greater  scope  given  to  the 
imagination,  the  increased  power  of  dealing  with  the 
passions  which  sway  the  human  mind,  and  other  ar¬ 
guments.  Mr.  Feely,  the  first  speaker  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  stated  that  he  could  not  recollect  any  orators  who 
had  also  made  a  reputation  as  poets  and  mentioned 
several  great  speakers  who  are  not  verse  writers  by 
any  means.  This,  Mr.  Burke,  the  next  speaker,  re¬ 
futed,  first  by  naming  several  men  who  are  well 
known  both  as  speakers  and  poets,  and  secondly,  by 
asking  his  opponent  whether  he  could  recollect  any 
orators  who  had  not  been  benefited  by  poetry  ;  for 
that  was  the  point  at  issue.  Mr.  John  Reilly  also 
produced  some  able  arguments. 

In  replying  to  his  adversaries,  Mr.  Farley  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  poetry,  even  from  earliest 
times  has  been  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  training 
of  the  mind — and  hence  of  the  orator — quoting  in 
support  of  his  argument,  Cicero's  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  poet  Archias.  Mr.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  affirmative,  also  advanced  some  good  ar¬ 
guments. 

However,  so  interesting  was  the  debate,  that,  on 
account  of  the  limited  time  allowed,  the  meeting  had 
to  be  adjourned  before  all  who  wished  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fully  bringing  forward  their  arguments. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  president  announced 
his  decision  as  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Politics  were  prevalent  at  this  meeting.  After 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Galligan  on  “Parnell,  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Statesman  and  a  Man,"  the  relative  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Governorship  were  discussed.  Messrs. 
McNally  and  McLean  fought  stoutly  for  Mr.  Fassett, 
enumerating  his  good  qualities  and  his  fairness,  ac¬ 
cusing  the  Democrats  of  corruption  and  exhorting 
all  not  to  allow  the  “Tammany  Tiger”  into  the 
jungle.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Fitzpatrick  in  turn 
nobly  defended  Mr.  Flower,  telling  of  all  he  did  for 
his  State,  how  hard  he  strove  to  bring  the  World’s 
Fair  to  New  York,  and  charging  Mr.  Fassett  with 
being  Tom  Platt’s  tool,  and  the  Republican  party, 
in  general,  with  many  crimes.  Two  weeks  later  the 
President  gave  the  same  decision  that  the  people  of 
the  State  expressed  on  Nov.  3d,  that  Mr.  Flower  is 
the  best  man  for  Governor. 

The  next  Sunday  being  All  Saints’  Day,  no 
meeting  was  held.  Nov.  8th  the  members  again 
assembled  to  hear  an  excellent  essay  by  Mr. 
O  Loughlin  on  “Catholicity  in  Politics.”  Messrs 
Langan  and  Fairfax  McLaughlin  contended  with 
Messrs.  Hardiman  and  Comerford,  who  maintained 
that  knowledge  was  more  useful  than  wealth.  The 
former  gentlemen  advanced  several  good  arguments, 
dealing  with  the  great  power  of  wealth  for  practical 


purposes.  Their  opponents  confined  themselves  to 
the  varied  moral  influence  of  knowledge,  quoting  in 
proof  the  pleasure  the  Lord  manifested  when  Solo¬ 
mon  chose  wisdom  instead  of  riches.  So  strong 
were  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hardiman  and  his  col¬ 
league  that  the  President  decided  in  their  favor. 

Nov.  15th,  the  members  of  both  classes  waited 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  moon’s  eclipse  until  it  was  too 
late  to  hold  a  regular  meeting.  The  succeeding 
Sunday  Mr.  Thomas  Reilly  read  an  interesting 
essay  on  “  Free  Trade  and  Protection.”  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  and  Mr.  Roche  supported  the  newspaper  as 
against  the  public  orator  who  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Galligan  and  Mr.  O’Loughlin.  Each  party  brought 
forward  many  reasons  why  its  side  of  the  question 
was  the  better,  but  the  President,  Mr.  Hill,  S.  J., 
decided  in  favor  of  the  journalists. 

The  next  meeting  wore  a  military  aspect.  Com¬ 
pany  B’s  gallant  Captain,  Mr.  Corbett,  read  an  essay 
dealing  with  “  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  a  Good 
General,”  which  reflected  great  credit  on  himself. 
Messrs.  Feely  and  Sullivan  then  proceeded  to  prove 
Napoleon  a  better  general  than  was  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  was  upheld  by  Mr.  John  Reilly  and  Mr. 
Murray.  Each  party  enumerated  the  qualities  and 
exploits  of  its  hero  with  much  eloquence,  but  to  the 
President’s  mind  the  supporters  of  Napoleon  ad¬ 
vanced  the  strongest  arguments,  and  he  decided 
accordingly. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THIRD  IN  ’90-’91. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  QUEER  FOUR. 

Scarcely  could  there  be  a  more  good-natured  or  jollier  crowd 
of  boys  than  those  who  inhabited  during  ’go-’gi  that  portion  of 
St.  John’s  known  as  Third  Division.  In  St.  John’s  Hall  were 
congregated  boys  of  every  description,  tribe  and  temperament: 
boys  with  large  “corporations,”  and  boys  possessing  only  an 
imitation  of  one;  comical,  fun-loving  fellows,  and  fellows  who 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  country  swains;  smart,  bright  stu¬ 
dents  and  “students”  whose  smartness  was  confined  to  the 
palms  of  their  hands  brightened  and  warmed  by  the  Prefect’s 
“traces;”  black-headed  and  red-headed  boys;  long-legged  boys 
and  boys  with  short  legs;  in  a  word,  every  imaginable  kind  of 
boys.  Then  there  were  some  of  the  future  “  Fordhams,”  among 
whom  were  the  two  famous  Georges;  Hayes  and  Gavard;  there 
was  “Tim  Keefe,”  the  great  Tyro  pitcher.  Then  came  the  dili¬ 
gent  (according  to  the  “chosen  few”  too  diligent)  guardians  of 
the  peace  who  cared  for  and  watched  over  us.  First  of  all,  first 
in  kind  acts,  first  in  the  loving  hearts  of  that  jolly  crowd,  came 
the  universally  respected  Mr.  Thomas  F.  White,  S.  J.  Many  and 
generous,  but  with  a  sense  of  duty,  were  the  favors  granted  by 
him,  and  I  am  certain  that  when  he  leaves  our  college  walls  per¬ 
manently,  he  will  leave  regretted  by  all  who  were  ever  under  his 
care.  Then  came  our  first  perfect:  Fr.  Quigley,  S.  J.,  who,  together 
with  our  beloved  study-hall  keeper,  Mr.  J.  P.  Garney,  S.  J.,  left 
Fordham  regretted  by  all.  Fr.  Quigley  is  now  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  Carney  is  in  Frederick,  Md.,  the  celebrated  stronghold 
of  the  American  Jesuits.  We  had  on  Third  Division  the  only 
Wade,  he  who  so  vauntingly  swore  “that  he  wouldn’t  sleep  in  no 
dark  room  for  nobody;”  and  we  had  Hinton,  the  tragic  and 
beloved  Arthur  from  Washington;  Rhinelander,  the  wonderful 
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swimmer;  the  noble-looking  Markham,  who  in  unison  with  Charlie 
Maguire,  so  frequenty  delighted  us  with  a  few  melodious  solos 
(so-lows)  from  the  depths  of  Fr.  Quigley’s  room;  then  there  were 
the  “queer  four”:  “Tim  Keefe,”  “Josh,”  “Chock”  and 
“Jam  ”  (Messrs.  Ryan,  Horan,  Hayes  and  Mackel),  but  only  the 
two  latter  remain  to  narrate  their  valiant  deeds  and  queer  say¬ 
ings.  But  this  story  was  not  intended  as  a  semi-biography. 
There,  on  old  Third  last  year,  was  the  football  team:  “mighty 
eleven.”  All  who  were  on  Third  then  will  remember  the  Tyro- 
Bedford  Star  game  and  the  manner  in  which  “  our  boys  ”  exe¬ 
cuted  the  “V  rush.”  Among  the  members  of  that  Tyro  team 
were  the  ponderous  Fortescue,  he  who  is  now  numbered  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Invincibles;  Coughlin  (who,  by  the  way,  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  in  a  new  novel,  entitled  ‘‘Met  on  the  Boulevard;  or,  On  the 
Way  to  Utica  ”).  “Shake”  Coyle,  who  was  compelled,  by  sick¬ 
ness,  to  leave  us;  and  the' mighty  guard,  Geo.  F.  Gavard,  alias 
“Kavarr.”  We  also  had  a  baseball  team,  but  only  four  of  the 
football  team  were  members  of  it:  the  three  basemen  (Coughlin, 
Tomney,  Hyland  and  a  fielder,  McCarthy).  The  Tyros  of  'gi-g2 
will  deeply  miss  the  “genial  Josh”  and  the  battery:  “Tim”  and 
“Chock.”  Coughlin  went  to  Second  Division  before  the  season 
had  really  begun,  and  right  fielder  “  Walla  ”  Martin  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  base,  which  he  played  well.  When  “Tim  ”  was  an 
inmate  of  “jug,”  or  could  not  pitch  for  one  reason  or  another, 
“Jimmy  ”  Tomney  did  the  twirling,  but  at  other  times,  viz., 
when  “Tim”  was  well,  or  on  those  happy  days  when  “jug” 
was  unknown,  he  performed  the  retiring  act  on  second  base. 
Capt.  Hyland  played  third  base,  and  “Josh”  Horan  disposed  of 
grounders,  liners,  etc.,  at  s.  s.  The  outfielders  were  scarcely 
ever  obliged  “to  shack”  (according  to  the  dictionary  of  “the 
queer  four”:  to  run,  to  chase,  to  betake  one’s  self).  We  also 
had  a  few  “sports”  in  our  midst,  and  they  were  well  pleased 
with  the  running  abilities  of  “Maud  S.  ”  Del  Valle,  when  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  of  the  “queer  four.”  Some  claimed  that  we  had  a 
museum,  an  aggregation  of  real,  live  freaks.  Truly,  we  had 
“Crowley;”  “Bill  Bumps;”  “Clack,”  the  enemy  of  sleep  and 
the  author  of  “The  Mysteries  of  Somnambulism;”  “the  Ossified 
Man;”  and  other  mentionables,  together  with  the  agents  and 
managers  of  the  museum:  Messrs.  Maguire,  Markham,  Wade  & 
Co.  Then  different  nations  had  representatives  there:  Hungary 
hadSomogyi;  France,  Alhaiza;  Cuba,  Del  Valle;  Mexico,  Garcia; 
and  the  Americas,  Rivero,  Rosado  and  Genico.  But  we  did  not 
have  certain  names  which  adorn  Maurice  Doran’s  roll-call.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  lengthy  winter  evenings  we  had  speeches,  debates,  etc., 
one  of  them  being  a  debate  on  “Beans  vs.  Bologna,”  whose  re¬ 
spective  merits  were  discussed  by  “Tim  Keefe”  and  “Jam” 
Mackel.  Of  course  “Tim,”  being  from  Boston,  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  far-famed  beans,  while  our  favorite  bologna  was  upheld 
by  the  latter.  During  the  winter  holidays  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  on  our  toboggan  slide.  The  toboggans  were  made  of  barrel 
staves,  and,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  our  first  prefect,  and  to  the 
excellent  workmanship  of  “John,”  we  wrested  many  hours  of 
genuine  sport  from  them.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  unlevel  con¬ 
dition  of  the  banks,  we  were  often  overturned  into  the  immacu¬ 
late  snow  of  winter.  Then  there  was  the  military  department, 
with  its  private  from  the  West,  who  claimed  that  if  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  corporal  he  would  not  wear  the  two  stripes,  as  he  said 
they  looked  “  puffectly  howwible.  ”  We  were  instructed  in  the 
manual,  etc.,  by  Messrs.  Feeley,  Farley,  Buckley,  Corbett,  Keith, 
Burke  and  others;  and  many  comical  anecdotes  can  be  related 
regarding  the  military  department  of  Third  Division.  Do  you 
not  recollect  “Right  Hace,  Forward  Hack,”  and  “trifling?” 
When  the  weather  was  fine  we  drilled  on  the  field;  at  other  times, 
indoors.  For  delinquency  we  were  obliged  to  guard  the  trees 
which  throw  shade  on  the  little  tennis-court,  and  there  we  would 
remain  until  our  time  “on  post”  had  expired.  For  pleasure  in¬ 
doors  we  had  a  billiard  and  pool-room,  reading-room  and  bowling 
alley.  These  with  the  other  notable  rooms,  boys,  etc  ,  comprised 
the  foremost  characteristics  of  Third  Division,  and  which  in  time 
to  come  may  return  to  our  minds  as  the 

“Fond  Recollections  of  Third.” 

W.  J.  A.  M.,  ’97. 


KING  TIMON’S  TOMB. 

Entombed  upon  the  salt  sea  hem, 
Where  high  the  billows  rise 
Daily  to  lave  his  diadem, 

The  great  King  Timon  lies. 

By  nature’s  fragile  vessel  borne 
O’er  life’s  uncertain  way, 

He  hither  came  in  death  to  mourn 
His  all-too-timeless  day. 

Recked  he  not  aught  of  regal  tomb 
Nor  fragrant  minster  shrine, — 

His  haven  in  his  deathful  doom 

Should  breathe  vast  Neptune’s  brine. 

Come  hither,  hither  come  and  see, 
Where  sighs  the  sad  cold  wave, 

The  legend  of  life’s  misery 
Insculptured  on  his  grave: 


Here  lies  a  wretched  corse  bereft 
Of  still  more  wretched  soul , 

Seek  not  my  name  who  still  art  left 
To  find  a  better  goal. 

Here  lie  f  Timon ,  ivho ,  alive , 

All  living  men  did  hate; 

Pass  by ,  for  god-like  virtue  strive. 
And  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 


The  stars  shine  down  where  Timon  sleeps, 
Entombed  beside  the  flood, 

Embossed  with  froth  the  sea-wave  weeps 
The  mansion  of  his  blood. 

Stern  warder  of  the  beachdd  verge 
Where  earth  and  water  blend 
Beneath  the  long-withdrawing  surge, 

Thus  let  our  language  end: — 

Oh  !  may  we  think  of  thee  ere  hence, 

Before  God’s  mercy  seat 
In  life’s  eternal  residence, 

Our  turn  shall  come  to  fleet. 

Apemantus. 


HE  Messenger  for  December  is,  as  usual, 
replete  with  the  true  spirit  of  Catholic 
devotion.  The  illustrations  this  month 
are  equal  to  the  customary  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  this  magazine,  and  we  would  praise,  in  espe¬ 
cial,  the  fine  frontispiece  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  designed  from  the  studio  of  Gagliardi.  The 
verses  by  J.  H.  L.  on  the  Blind  Madonna  have  the 
true  poetic  ring  about  them  ;  they  remind  us  of  the 
sweet  strains  of  Newman’s  Dream  of  Gerontius.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  quotation  from  ‘‘The  Reader”  of 
the  Messenger  will  be  out  of  place  here.  Speaking 
of  “Christmas  articles,”  such  as  nowadays  abound 
in  popular  monthlies,  the  Messenger  says:  “It  is 
certain  that  very  little  can  be  gained  by  a  Catholic, 
or  even  a  sincere  Protestant,  from  a  reading  of  the 
“Christmas  articles,”  as  knowing  editors  choose  to 
denominate  them,  that  appear  in  artistic  typography, 
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and  delicate  though  distorted  drawings,  in  our  secu¬ 
lar  magazines.  On  the  contrary,  the  “Reader 
holds  it  as  his  conviction  that  much  harm  is  done  to 
the  tender  devotional  spirit  and  the  simplicity  that 
should  fill  the  heart  of  every  Christian  as  he  draws 
near,  in  contemplation,  to  the  Crib  of  the  Divine 
Infant.  A  single  editorial  paragraph  in  the  poorest 
of  our  Catholic  weeklies  would  be  infinitely  more 
profitable  and  satisfying  than  multiplied  pages  of 
these  colorless  Christmas  articles — articles  which 
speak  of  Christmas  and  leave  out  Christ.  *  *  * 

If  there  was  no  manger,  there  was  no  Divine  Babe  ; 
if  there  was  no  going  from  inn  to  inn  to  meet  refusal, 
there  was  no  Mary,  Maiden-Mother  ;  in  a  word,  if 
there  is  no  true  Christ,  no  Christ  of  the  Gospel — and 
of  one  Gospel  text  as  well  as  of  another — then  there 
is  no  Christmas  ;  we  are  keeping  Christmas  without 
Christ.” 

— The  following  November  issues  of  our  Ex¬ 
changes  have  been  received  : 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic ,  The  Brunonian ,  Institute 
Journal ,  Academy  Monthly ,  Niagara  Index ,  Salve 
Regina,  The  Cadet,  The  College  Student,  The  Owl , 
LEtudiant,  The  Polytechnic,  The  Haverfordian,  St. 
Xavier  s  Monthly,  The  Varsity,  Stonyhurst  Maga¬ 
zine,  Agnetian  Monthly,  Swartlnnore  Phoenix,  Brown 
Magazine,  Georgetown  College  Journal. 

— A  feature  of  the  Polytechnic  is  the  article  which 
monthly  appears  in  its  columns  from  the  pen  of  some 
engineer  of  experience  and  ability.  The  essay  in 
the  current  number,  entitled  “The  City  Engineer,” 
commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  outside 
reader,  as  well  as  to  those  especially  interested. 
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Calm,  calm  the  night  of  winter  time, 

When  Christ,  the  babe,  came  down  to  thee, 

And  sweet  thy  mystic  prayer  in  rhyme, 

Such  wondrous  thing  as  this  should  be  ! 

But  oh  !  too  sure,  the  summons  wrung 
Fond  hearts  with  bitter  suffering, 

When  thy  sweet  rhymes  of  life — half  sung — 
Were  gathered  up  for  reckoning. 

Would’st  pause  to  count  their  loss  or  gain  ? 
Ah  well !  to  me  who  muse  apart 

Silent  and  meditating — fain 

Remembering  till  the  tear-drops  start — 

In  memory  oft,  still  evenings,  gone, 

Come  back  to  cheer  the  griefful  day 

And  bring  me  to  thy  grave  as  one 

Who  loved  thee  more  than  tongue  can  say. 

O  Flower  o’  the  Spring!  unstained,  unblown, 
That  grow’st  amid  the  untrodden  grain  ! 

No  human  foot  hath  crushed  thee  down,  V 
God  fed  thee  with  His  dew  and  rain. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  HAIL. 


BY  A  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  FORDHAM 
SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY. 


QUEOUS  vapor,  clouds,  rain,  snow  and 
hail  are  knit  together  by  the  closest  ties 
of  consanguinity.  They  are  factors  of  the 
same  home-circle,  and  as  such  should  not 
be  kept  apart  in  even  what  pretends  to  be  a  scientific 
essay.  For  the  features  of  one  help  admirably  to 
trace  out  the  lineaments  of  another,  and  they  all  owe 
their  origin  to  the  same  common  source.  Aqueous 
vapor  is  the  parent  of  clouds,  rain  is  born  of  the 
clouds.  Snow  and  hail  are  what  would  have  been 
rain,  if  after  its  production  other  causes  had  not 
come  into  play  and  modified  its  figure  and  consist¬ 
ency.  To  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family  in  general  before  passing  to  the  more  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  hail,  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be 
remarked,  is  one  of  a  group  of  bodies,  which,  pre¬ 
senting  great  difficulties  to  the  physicist,  reward  his 


perseverance  with  most  fruitful  results.  To  cite  only 
one  instance.  Gases  and  vapors  were  some  years 
ago  considered  classes  of  substances  quite  as  distinct 
from  one  another  as  liquids  and  solids.  A  close  study 
of  vapors  soon  convinced  scientists  that  they  were, 
after  all,  only  liquids  heated  to  a  very  high  temper¬ 
ature.  Is  was  hinted  that  perhaps  gases,  which  in 
many  other  particulars  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  vapors,  partook  of  their  nature  in  even  this  telling 
respect.  If  such  could  be  proved  to  be  the  case, 
gases  and  vapors  would  be  with  justice  regarded  as 
a  single  class  of  substances,  the  members  of  which 
suffer  slight  accidental  modifications,  and  that  one¬ 
ness  towards  which  nature  and  the  students  of  nature 
are  ever  striving  would  be  brought  by  the  discovery 
within  closer  range  of  their  grasp.  Here  by  a  single 
observation  of  the  simple  fact  that  vapors,  when 
cooled  sufficiently,  settle  to  liquids,  was  thrown  open 
a  new  field  of  labor  and  the  laborers  went  to  work 
with  a  will.  Old  physicists,  to  their  defence  be  it 
said,  for  the  difficult  task  of  liquefying  gases,  were 
furnished  with  but  mediocre  resources.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  though  successful  in  proving  the  identity  of 
all  but  four  or  five  highly  volatile  gases  with  vapors, 
by  agreeing  to  style  these  four  or  five  recalcitrant 
members  of  the  class,  permanent  gases,  i.  e.,  gases 
between  which  and  vapors  no  essential  relationship 
could  be  established,  they  acknowledged  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  compass  the  result  they  promised  them¬ 
selves.  But  more  recent  and  more  ingenious  servants 
of  science  pushed  the  beginnings  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  to  a  satisfactory  end,  and,  helped  by  the  clever 
devices  of  modern  mechanism,  forever  did  away  with 
the  term  “permanent  gas”  by  reducing  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  which  had  hitherto  most  effectually  re¬ 
sisted  all  attempts  in  that  direction,  to  the  liquid  and 
solid  states.  Hence,  oxygen  is  as  much  a  vapor  as 
the  invisible  jet,  which,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
boiling  kettle,  fills  the  space  between  the  spout  itself 
and  the  condensed  cloud,  that  by  a  popular  misnomer 
we  call  steam.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  whereas 
water  vaporizes  or  passes  from  the  state  of  liquid  to 
that  of  vapor  at  ordinary,  every-day  temperatures, 
the  substance,  known  to  us  as  oxygen,  vaporizes  not 
only  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  temperatures 
so  low  that  their  production  taxes  art  surprisingly  ; 
whereas  water  may  be  easily  reclaimed  from  water- 
vapor,  the  production  of  liquid  oxygen  from  its  vapor 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  century.  If  we  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  far  more  intensely  cold  than  the  air 
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which  circles  the  very  pole  itself,  then  we  would  skate 
on  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  water  and  steam  would 
be  as  utter  strangers  to  us  as  blocks  of  oxygen  and 
rivers  of  hydrogen  are  in  the  present  order  of  things. 

All  gases  then  are  really  and  truly  vapors  and, 
like  vapors,  are  only  liquids  warmed  to  this  or  that 
degree  of  temperature.  Aqueous  vapor  therefore,  or 
steam,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  superheated 
water,  which  is  destined,  at  whatever  instant  it  loses 
the  superabundant  heat  that  brought  about  a  change 
in  its  condition,  to  resume  its  old  form  and  appear¬ 
ance.  All  the  aqueous  vapor  scattered  throughout 
the  atmosphere  is  thus  fated  to  pass  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  cloud  and  rain,  snow  or  hail. 

Here  a  well-timed  query  presents  itself,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pertinence  and  because  of  the  light  that 
an  answer  must  throw  on  the  rest  of  the  subject,  it 
deserves  to  be  satisfied.  Whence  comes  the  aqueous 
vapor  that  furnishes  us  with  the  phenomena  of  cloud¬ 
building,  rain-drops,  snow-flakes  and  hail-stones  ? 
He  to  whom  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapor  from 
water  is  no  secret,  cannot  long  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  process  by  which  aqueous  vapor  returns  to 
water,  since  the  latter  transformation  is  but  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  former.  Neither  so  far  as  the  fact  goes,  is 
there  any  mystery  involved  in  the  first  change,  viz., 
in  that  of  water  into  vapor.  But  when  the  fact  is 
handled  by  scientists  and  forced  to  square  with  theory 
thoughts  are  given  utterance  to,  that,  hesitating  to 
style  mysteries,  I  would  say  border  on  the  profound. 
Let  the  fact  be  elucidated  by  a  most  familiar  illustra¬ 
tion,  by  that  silent  work  of  kind  nature  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  man’s  outward  appearance.  I  refer  to  the 
drying  of  washed  clothes.  I  introduce  this  illustra¬ 
tion  not  because  our  scientific  circle  is  made  up  of 
retired  Chinese  laundry  guardians,  nor  yet  because 
we  have  taken  a  hand  in  this  sphere  of  employment 
ourselves,  but  simply  because  it  belongs  to  a  scene 
inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
young  years  and  home-life,  the  innocent  memories  of 
which,  because  lavish  purveyors  of  phantasms  for  the 
steadier  knowledge  of  age,  should  not,  I  think,  be 
ruthlessly  blotted  out.  So  then,  to  make  a  dash,  the 
shirts,  sheets,  collars  and  cuffs  have  been  washed  and 
wrung,  but  despite  all  expenditure  of  muscle  some 
minute  drops  of  water  will  linger  in  the  wrinkles  and 
hide  themselves  in  the  pores  of  the  linen.  Here  ex¬ 
perience  came  to  the  rescue  and  taught  our  matrons 
of  the  wash  to  take  advantage  of  the  queer  constitu¬ 
tion  of  water  and  of  the  still  more  queer  behavior  of 
its  constituents.  A  drop  or  a  particle  of  water,  so 
tiny  as  to  almost  escape  the  searching  scrutiny  of  a 
sharp  eye  and  modern  microscope  combined,  may 
yet  by  a  mental  operation  be  split  up  into  molecules 
and  atoms.  Molecules  of  bodies  which  consist,  in 
the  main,  of  two  or  four  atoms  apiece,  never,  as  far 
as  research  up  to  date  goes,  exist  separately  in  nature, 
but  always  combined  in  such  proportions  as  to  form 


particles  or  masses.  Some  of  the  more  sanguine  in 
the  fields  of  science  hope  to  be  able  at  no  far  distant 
day  to  separate  from  one  another  and  handle  mole¬ 
cules  ;  but  the  most  enthusiastic  hesitate  to  promise 
themselves  this  same  familiarity  with  atoms.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  too  subtle  for  our  vision  and 
despite  the  likelihood  that  they  will  remain  too  sub¬ 
tle  as  long  as  there  will  be  eyes  to  look  for  them, 
these  molecules  are  really  interesting  and  because  of 
their  strange  ways  quite  wonderful  creatures.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  particular  forces  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  always  ready  to  move.  This 
inclination  in  the  case  of  solids  is  kept  down  by  the 
preponderance  of  attraction,  or  of  that  quality  which 
binds  them  closer  and  closer  together.  In  liquids 
attraction,  though  it  still  exerts  a  wide  influence,  is 
far  more  feeble  than  in  solids,  and,  unable  to  hinder 
the  molecules  from  moving,  it  allows  them  to  climb 
over,  slip  under  and  roll  by  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  in  the  body  of  the  liquid  each  molecule  is 
under  the  restraining  influence  of  its  neighbors.  In 
the  body  of  the  liquid,  I  say,  for  there  the  top  and 
bottom  help  to  repress  the  middle,  while  the  sides  of 
the  containing  vessel  go  a  great  way  towards  keep¬ 
ing  in  order  the  molecules  in  contact  with  them.  On 
the  surface,  however,  many  of  these  salutary  safe¬ 
guards  are  wanting.  As  a  consequence,  erratic  mole¬ 
cules  there  sometimes  overleap  the  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  their  neighbors.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  force  of  attraction  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  molecule,  if  by  some  chance  it  once 
gets  beyond  a  certain  minute  distance  from  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  same  liquid,  moves  through  space  with 
the  velocity  it  had  when  leaving  bounds.  This  is  the 
secret  of  evaporation,  to  this  all-important  peculiarity 
of  water  molecules,  steam  as  well  as  clothes-drying 
owes  its  origin.  For  steam  is  only  water  hastily 
vaporized  by  the  application  of  heat.  Steam,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  result  of  even  clothes-drying  ;  but  there 
the  quantity  produced  is  so  trifling  and  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  so  long,  that  the  whole  amount  generated  by, 
for  instance,  a  mammoth  Fordham  wash  would  hardly 
draw  a  train  of  cars  from  our  station  to  Harlem.  But 
when  heat  is  placed  under  a  body  of  water  or  in  close 
proximity  to  damp  clothes,  the  water  quickly  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  vapor.  For  warmth  rouses  all  the 
energies  of  the  molecules  and  causes  even  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosing  vessel  or  deep  down  in 
the  fibres  of  the  clothes,  to  become  instead  of  the 
sober  bodies  that  they  were,  most  extravagant 
beings.  They  push  aside  opposing  friends,  rush 
hurriedly  and  noisily  to  the  top  and  fly  off  to  the 
clouds.  Boiling  then  or  ebullition  and  evaporation, 
it  may  be  inferred  by  the  way,  are  two  processes, 
that,  in  effect  identical,  differ  only  in  intensity. 
Whereas  in  evaporation  only  molecules  situated 
along  the  surface  of  the  liquid  escape  ;  in  boiling, 
molecules  that  make  up  its  very  lowest  stratum  ac- 
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company  the  surface-molecules  in  their  flight.  If 
evaporation  can  build  up  the  clouds  that  shut  off  the 
firmament  from  our  vision  and  deluge  our  earth  with 
rain,  snow  and  hail,  you  may  well  imagine  what 
would  be  the  result  if  boiling  became  as  general  and 
commonplace.  Why,  if  by  some  wondrous  inven¬ 
tion  all  the  seas  and  all  the  rivers  with  their  tribu¬ 
taries  could  be  kept  bubbling  hot,  every  village  and 
hamlet  and  city  of  the  world,  I  think,  would  groan 
under  weather  more  damp  and  dark  than  that  of  pro¬ 
verbial  Boston  and  the  rainy  days  of  the  year  would 
be  a  fraction  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
(Farmer  Jerry  Rusk  is  at  liberty  to  make  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion  whatever  practical  use  he  thinks  proper.  It 
is  not  patented).  But  no  such  calamity  is  to  be 
dreaded.  Besides  the  inconveniences  that  would  be 
sure  to  attend  the  appliance  of  such  an  invention,  its 
realization  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  prob¬ 
ables.  Nor  in  all  likelihood  shall  we,  as  things 
stand  at  present,  have  cause  to  complain  of  any 
dearth  of  rain,  snow  or  hail.  For  you  can  readily 
fancy  how  plentiful  the  supply  is  to  be  if  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  are  covered  by 
water  continue  as  now  to  daily  send  up  by  the  million 
minute  droplets  of  vapor,  and  if  the  sun’s  rays  con¬ 
tinue  to  beat  down  on  this  broad  field,  and,  storing 
their  warmth  deep  down  beneath  its  widely  extended 
bosom,  ever  enliven,  as  now,  the  vivacity  of  its  mole¬ 
cules. 

We  know  now  whence  comes  the  aqueous  vapor 
which  after  a  long  journey  through  the  atmosphere 
becomes  cloud,  rain,  hail  or  snow.  This  journey  or 
escape  of  the  water-molecules  from  the  tracts  of  the 
sea  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty  if  we  remember  that  the  water-vapor  is  much 
lighter  than  the  air,  and  that  the  air  itself,  through 
the  medium  of  ascending  and  descending  currents  of 
wind,  is  continually  shifting  its  position.  These  cur¬ 
rents  are  created  by  precisely  the  same  cause  as 
evaporation  itself,  viz.,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For 
our  atmosphere,  like  other  gaseous  bodies,  when 
heated,  suffers  expansion,  that  quality  by  which 
masses  of  substance,  which  in  their  normal  condition 
occupy  certain  fixed  spaces,  tend,  after  being  heated, 
to  spread  and  fill  spaces  many  times  larger.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  the  surface,  over 
which  the  column  of  expanded  air  rests,  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  on  adjacent 
areas.  Nature,  then,  not  precisely  because  she  recoils 
from  vacuity,  but  because  she  hates  even  what  bears 
a  semblance  to  vacuity,  hastens  to  compensate  for 
this  inequality  of  pressure  by  driving  in  from  all  sides 
streams  of  normal  air  which  do  their  utmost  to  fill 
the  column,  whose  equilibrium  was  a  moment  ago  so 
seriously  disturbed,  with  a  mass  as  heavy  and  dense 
as  the  masses  contained  in  neighboring  columns. 
Hence  it  is  that  between  the  equator  and  the  two 
poles  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  hot  and  cold  air  ;  the 


hot  air  rising  after  being  heated  on  the  equator  and 
breaking  up  at  certain  heights  into  two  streams,  one 
pouring  in  over  the  north,  the  other  over  the  south 
pole  ;  the  cold  air  making  its  way  in  turn  from  either 
pole  to  fill  the  space  rarefied  by  the  ascending 
column  of  air.  These  are  styled  the  trade-winds. 
Every  little  wind  may  be  traced  to  a  similar  source, 
so  that  the  reason  why  the  wind  blows  is  this.  At 
some  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  the  air  becomes 
heated,  is  rarefied,  expands  and  rises  ;  the  pressure, 
as  signified  by  the  barometer,  falls,  adjacent  points 
whose  pressures  are  higher  lend  a  supply  to  right 
matters,  and  wind  is  the  result  of  the  rushing  in  of 
this  supply. 

Aqueous  vapor,  once  liberated  from  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  sea  and  its  tributaries,  would,  after  losing 
the  velocity  with  which  it  had  projected  itself  into 
space,  float  about  much  as  feathers  or  thistle-down  ; 
but  because  of  its  extreme  lightness  and  tenuity  it  is 
hurriedly  borne  up  by  these  different  currents  of 
ascending  air  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  fact 
that  the  ascending  vapor  is  for  the  most  part,  until  it 
reaches  the  higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  as  little 
capable  of  being  seen  as  is  its  exact  counterpart, 
that  fills  the  inch  between  the  mouth  of  the  kettle 
and  the  steam-cloud,  renders  to  many  the  production 
of  clouds  a  mystery.  But,  though  hidden  from  our 
eyes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  true  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  that  between  us  and  the  clouds  there  are 
silently  and  secretly  rising  legions  of  molecules  of 
aqueous  vapor  ;  nay,  that  there  is  moreover  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth  a  silent  and  secret  return-cur¬ 
rent,  which  bears  back  to  mother  earth's  bosom 
every  vagrant  particle.  At  night,  when  the  soil  de¬ 
spoiled  of  the  sun’s  cherishing  rays  cools  down,  and 
when,  as  a  consequence,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  proximity  is  lowered,  the  rising  mass  from  a  loss 
of  heat  condenses,  and  settles  as  a  fog  over  the  evap¬ 
orating  surface  or  over  the  surrounding  country. 
This  is  notably  the  case  where  the  stream  which  is 
the  scene  of  evaporation  is  narrow  and  shallow. 
For,  because  condensation  which  reduces  the  before- 
invisible  vapor  to  the  state  of  fog  or  mist  is  effected 
by  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
vapor  moves,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  cooler  the 
atmosphere  close  to  the  earth,  the  heavier  will  be 
precipitation  of  fog  or  mist.  It  is  quite  as  evident 
too  that  the  atmosphere  cools  as  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  sinks  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
begins  to  perceptibly  sink  after  the  setting  of  the  sun- 
The  reason  why  this  incumbent  fog  frequently  shrouds 
such  insignificant  streams  as  our  Bronx  and  is  a 
comparative  stranger  to  such  floods  of  water  as  the 
Mississippi,  the  Hudson  and  the  smooth-flowing 
Potomac,  seems  traceable  to  their  difference  of  vol¬ 
ume  and  to  the  well-known  fact  that  water  during 
the  day  stores  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  slowly  dis¬ 
charge  it  at  night  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
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The  more  capacious  the  storehouse,  the  richer  the 
store.  Hence,  long  after  slender  streams  of  water 
have  poured  their  accumulated  heat  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  their  mammoth  neighbors  continue  to  dis¬ 
pense  their  hoarded  wealth,  and  heat  until  sunrise 
the  air  in  contact  with  their  surface. 

After  this,  I  fear,  inordinately  protracted  expla¬ 
nation,  we  may  now  suppose  that  the  millions  of 
molecules  of  aqueous  vapor,  our  future  cloud,  have 
escaped  several  miles  into  the  air  without  falling  in 
with  a  current  cool  enough  to  condense  them.  At 
this  lofty  height  they  at  length  encounter  the  re¬ 
quired  current  and  settle  down  to  globules  of  visible 
vapor  or  clouds.  These  clouds  after  a  time  become 
too  heavy  to  remain  in  quiet  suspense  and  so  begin 
their  descent.  But,  unless  a  very  rapid  condensation 
sets  in  to  transform  the  whole  cloud  into  rain,  snow 
or  hail,  so  nicely  balanced  are  evaporation  on  the 
lower  lining  of  the  cloud  and  condensation  on  the 
top  that  the  cloud  itself  seems  to  be,  at  least  as  far 
as  upward  or  downward  motion  is  concerned,  at  a 
perfect  standstill.  This  explanation  is,  to  say  the 
least,  ingenious  and  quite  admissible.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  but  be  a  sober  solace  to  the  fan¬ 
ciful  to  watch  with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  the  summer  sky  really  so  compen¬ 
sating  for  the  diminution  of  their  lower  surface  by 
new  acquisitions  to  the  top  surface,  that  everything 
is  apparently  unchanged.  My  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  a  scene  they  often  enjoyed  when  boys  of 
fewer  years  than  they  are  now,  and  enjoyed  the  more 
hugely  for  that  their  untutored  minds  knew  nought 
of  cold  meteorology.  I  refer  to  that  glorious  path¬ 
way  of  illuminated  rain-drops,  that  after  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer-day  seem  to  bridge  the  space  between  a  corner 
of  the  horizon  and  setting  sun.  Wondering  urchins 
used  to  tell  one  another  that  the  mighty  sea  tossed 
and  rolled  at  the  horizon’s  corner  and  that  the  sun 
often  stooped  in  this  way  to  draw  the  water  to  him¬ 
self.  It  was  a  childish  ignorance,  like  that  mentioned 
by  Tom  Hood  in  one  of  his  sweetest  bits  of  poetry. 
The  quotation  has  not  much  bearing  on  the  subject, 
but  its  exquisite  simplicity  and  the  sincere  pathos  of 
the  returning  prodigal  that  it  breathes  will  serve  as 
excuse  for  its  insertion  : 

“  I  remember,  I  remember  the  fir-trees  dark  and  high, 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops  were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance  ;  but  now  ’tis  little  joy, 

To  know  I’m  further  oft' from  heaven  than  when  1  was  a  boy.” 

The  fir-trees  are  not  close  against  the  sky, 
neither  was  the  sun  drawing  water  from  the  sea  ; 
but,  if  science  is  right,  he  was  engaged  in  dissipating 
a  shower  and  in  resolving  rain-drops,  that  had  nearly 
reached  the  earth,  into  invisible  vapor.  But,  as  is  at 
first  sight  evident,  the  rain-falls  thus  dissipated  must 
be  made  up  of  drops  extremely  small  and  widely 
separated  from  one  another.  Ordinary  showers  are 
so  thickly  crowded  with  drops,  huge  in  proportion, 


as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  the  sun’s  dissolving  them 
in  their  descent  from  the  parent  cloud  to  earth. 

I  have  up  to  this  been  rather  lengthy,  and  allowed, 
with  a  design,  countless  details  about  cloud-building 
to  creep  in.  These  details  may  have  seemed  to  some 
quite  needless  and  very  wide  of  the  mark.  But, 
though  hail  is  my  subject,  the  clouds  must  neces¬ 
sarily  occupy  some  of  my  attention  and  much  of  my 
time.  For  hail,  like  rain  and  snow,  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  when  once  the  making  and  unmaking 
of  clouds  have  been  explained  ;  without  such  pre¬ 
liminaries  hail  is  absolutely  inexplicable.  This  first 
step  taken,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  nearly 
covers  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  be  gone  over,  it 
remains  only  to  hastily  review  the  most  noteworthy 
phenomena  attending  hail-storms  and  thence  deduce 
a  theory  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  fact.  On  this  precise  portion  of  our 
globe  hail-storms  are  remarkable  for  their  rarity.  In 
the  tropics  they  are  far  more  uncommon  and  actually 
occasion  great  astonishment.  In  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries,  villages  lying  close  to  the  base  of  the  range, 
and  villages  situated  outside  of  a  certain  fixed 
distance  from  the  mountains  themselves,  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  ravages  of  hail  ;  while  vil¬ 
lages  intermediate  between  these  two  positions 
experience  frequent  and  furious  storms.  Hail  falls 
about  once  every  twenty  years  in  some  of  the  valleys 
of  Switzerland.  In  others,  especially  at  points  where 
they  begin  to  lose  themselves  in  what  is  styled  the 
plain,  hail  works  a  deal  of  harm.  On  the  Alps,  they 
say,  it  is  no  unfamiliar  sight  to  witness  hail-stones 
destroying  the  vineyards  within  a  certain  area, 
while  a  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain-side  rain 
pours  in  torrents.  Often,  too,  what  on  the  very  top 
of  the  Alps  was  a  storm  of  sleet,  becomes  further 
down  the  slope  a  hail-storm  and  still  further  down  a 
shower  of  rain.  This  circumstance  led  a  gentleman, 
De  Saussure  by  name,  to  infer  that,  in  the  formation 
of  hail,  sleet  is  the  first  result  arrived  at  by  nature. 
Indeed,  De  Saussure’s  conclusion  must  seem  quite 
plausible  to  him  who  takes  the  pains  to  examine  for 
himself  the  strikingly  peculiar  construction  of  a  hail¬ 
stone.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  rounded  like  a  sphere.  True, 
after  every  fall  of  hail,  stones  affecting  various  forms 
may  be  found.  Thus,  for  instance,  some  may  be  de¬ 
cided  ovals,  others  well-defined  pyramids.  But  many 
distinguished  men,  among  others  Des  Cartes,  affirm 
that  the  oval  and  pyramidal  hail-stones  are  but  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  spherical  one  which  flew  to  pieces  in  its 
descent.  Whatever  be  its  figure,  the  hail-stone  is 
not  homogeneous.  This  fact  constitutes  one  of  the 
characteristic  differences  between  sleet  and  hail. 
Sleet,  being  only  isolated  rain-drops  frozen  during 
their  passage  through  the  air,  is  a  homogeneous, 
snowy  mass.  But  hail,  because  of  its  sojourn  in  the 
clouds,  takes  on  at  each  instant  new  layers,  and  so 
comes  to  us  as  a  pellet  made  up  of  concentric  rings 
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of  snow-ice  and  transparent  ice  alternately.  The 
groundwork  of  these  several  rings  is  invariably  found 
to  be  a  grain  of  sleet  and,  therefore,  leads  one  to 
credit  the  assertion  of  De  Saussure,  viz.,  that  sleet  is 
the  proximate  origin  of  hail.  That  sleet  is  not  hail 
is  now  well  proved  and  determined.  For,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  structure  proper  to  each, 
there  are  many  other  peculiarities  striking  enough  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  For  instance,  sleet 
falls  oftenest  in  winter,  seldom  or  never  in  summer. 
Hail,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  frequent  and  most  de¬ 
structive  in  summer,  but  a  rare  guest  in  winter. 
Sleet  ordinarily  takes  its  rise  in  clouds  that  daily 
visit  our  atmosphere,  but  hail  is  generated  only  in 
the  heavy  storm-clouds  that  two  contending  winds 
heap  up  and  thicken  in  their  fury.  Sleet  is  quite 
common  in  northern  countries,  hail  seems  to  be 
mostly  confined  to  the  temperate  zones.  Hail  too 
evinces  a  special  predilection  for  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day.  Almost  half  the  hail-storms  that  visited 
Germany  and  Switzerland  during  a  period  of  seventy 
or  eighty  years  raged  a  few  hours  after  noon.  Un¬ 
common  as  is  hail  in  winter,  hail  at  night  is  far  more 
uncommon.  In  many  particulars  sleet  and  snow 
bear  towards  one  another  very  marked  resem¬ 
blances.  Their  color  is  almost  identical.  Observers 
have  also  noticed  that  snow  often,  especially  when 


'high 


and  gusty  winds  prevail 


falls  in  accurately 
turned  spheres  and  pyramids.  Between  such  parti¬ 
cles  of  snow  and  sleet  no  perceptible  difference  can 
be  readily  made  out.  Hailstones  are  not  all  of  one 
size.  To  the  practical  man  and  to  the  unfortunate 
wight  who  live  in  localities  often  scourged  by  hail¬ 
storms,  this  fact  is  one  of  great  import.  For,  the 
extent  of  ruin  wrought  by  a  shower  of  hail  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  stones.  In 
our  neighborhood  hail-storms  are  objects  of  curiosity, 
that  can  be  viewed  with  impunity,  but  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  they  work  sad  havoc.  They  not  only  beat 
down  vineyards  and  crops,  but  sometimes  even  visit 
man  and  beast  with  death.  Thus,  there  is  record  of 
a  storm  in  Siberia  in  which  two  women  were  stricken 
down.  In  Iowa  not  many  years  ago  stones  of  suffi¬ 
cient  force  and  weight  fell  to  decimate  flocks  of  cat¬ 
tle.  Hail-stones  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  or  a  man’s 
fist  are  not  unusual.  At  Toulouse  in  1834  and  at 
Constantinople  in  1831  hailstones  of  this  magnitude 
fell  in  abundance.  In  1829,  Cazorta  in  Spain  experi¬ 
enced  a  storm  during  which  roofs  were  actually 
pierced  by  the  falling  hail.  After  matters  cleared 
up  spheres  of  ice  weighing  four  pounds  were  picked 
up  in  the  streets.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  phenomenal 
hailstones.  Most  meteorologists,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  union  effected 
during  the  journey  from  the  clouds  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  conglomerations  of  many  smaller 
hailstones,  that  coming  in  contact  cleaved  to  one 


another.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the 
same  shower  the  rain-drops  close  to  the  level  are 
larger  than  those  which  fall  on  the  mountain-top, 
and  that  for  the  same  area  the  amount  of  water  de¬ 
posited  on  the  plain  is  notably  greater  than  the  de¬ 
posit  on  the  mountain-top.  Mayhap  in  the  same 
way  successive  layers  arrange  themselves  around 
the  descending  ball  of  hail  so  rapidly  as  to  swell  its 
mass  enormously  before  it  reaches  the  earth.  This, 
at  any  rate,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Olmsted. 

Theories  are  but  makeshifts  for  the  genuine 
causes  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  phenomena.  The 
first  virtues  to  recommend  any  theory  whatever  are 
its  implicit  correspondence  with  the  facts  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  great  length  to  which  it  goes  in  this 
explanation.  A  hail  theory,  therefore,  that  would 
lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  thinking  minds  must 
advance  nothing  at  open  variance  with  the  facts 
above  briefly  summarized,  and  must,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  leave  curious  minds  without  a  question  unan¬ 
swered.  From  the  days  of  the  ancients,  who  thought 
hail  the  fragments  of  an  ice-cloud,  that  had  been 
shivered  to  pieces  miles  in  the  air,  down  to  our  own 
times,  theories  that  promised  to  solve  the  difficulty 
have  been  offered.  The  truth  that  was  in  them 
passed  from  one  to  another  and  lived.  The  errors 
intermingled  with  this  truth  have  been  gradually 
sifted  out  and  rejected. 

Before  Volta,  who  was  born  in  1745,  Muschen- 
broeck  with  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors, 
ignorant  of  the  part  that  electricity  plays  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  hail,  were  forced  to  explain  everything  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  having  recourse  to  the  wind, 
to  condensation  of  vapor,  and  chemical  combinations. 
Volta,  by  introducing  electricity  into  the  question, 
exploded  many  of  their  ideas  and  cleared  up  many 
points  that  before  read  like  mysteries.  Electrical 
repulsion  and  attraction  served  as  the  basis  of  his 
theory.  The  low  temperature,  capable  of  freezing 
the  condensed  vapor  of  the  clouds,  was  due,  he  said, 
to  little  evaporations  helped  on  by  electricity  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  last  adjunct  served  as  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  well-known  fact  that  hail  falls  most 
commonly  in  the  day-time  and  in  the  hottest 
months  of  summer.  Electrical  repulsion,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  here,  is  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which 
bodies  charged  with  positive  or  negative  electricity 
tend  to  keep  off  bodies  charged  with  electricity  of 
the  same  name  ;  electrical  attraction,  that  quality  in 
virtue  of  which  bodies  tend  to  draw  towards  them¬ 
selves  other  bodies  charged  with  electricity  of  an 
opposite  name.  Though  hail  may  be  formed  in  one 
cloud,  two  clouds  always  present  more  favorable  in¬ 
ducements  and  were  thought  by  Volta  indispensable 
conditions.  Of  the  two  clouds  one  must  be  posi¬ 
tively,  the  other  negatively,  electrified.  The  frozen 
grain,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  electrical  attrac- 
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tion  and  repulsion,  moves  from  the  surface  of  one 
cloud  to  the  surface  of  the  other,  growing  in  size  at 
each  successive  ascent  and  descent.  Finally  its 
mass  becomes  so  great  that  gravity’s  influence  waxes 
too  strong  for  the  force  of  electrical  attraction  and 
the  grain  falls  to  the  earth.  Volta,  satisfied  that  his 
explanation  was  complete,  rested  here.  In  the  main 
it  is  all  that  its  author  thought  it,  and  with  a  few  ad¬ 
ditions  must  forever  cpiiet  solicitous  queries  turning 
on  hail.  Some  considered  the  importance  given  to 
electricity  a  bugbear  and,  urging  their  difficulty, 
with  anxiety  inquired  how  it  came  about  that  the 
embryo  hailstone  did  not  sink  beneath  the  surface 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parent-clouds  and  so  lose  itself. 
But  this,  in  truth,  evinces  nothing  against  the  theory. 
For  the  oscillating  grain  need  not  necessarily  im¬ 
pinge  against  the  surface  of  either  cloud  after  once 
beginning  its  motion.  Conceive  each  cloud  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  layer  of  air,  each  layer  highly  charged 
with  the  electricity  of  its  own  cloud  and  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  For  then  the  materials  for  electrical  re¬ 
pulsion  and  attraction  are  abundantly  at  hand  some 
distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  cloud.  Others  said 
that  the  force  ascribed  to  the  electricity  of  the  clouds 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  draw  objects  from  the 
earth.  But  a  little  reasoning  would  have  soon  made 
clear  to  their  minds  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  supporting  a  grain  of  hail  situated  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  electrified  body  and  drawing  matter 
from  the  earth,  many  miles  away.  Then,  too,  hail¬ 
stones  have  been  found  which  prove  conclusively 
that  terrestrial  objects,  when  in  close  proximity  to  a 
hail-cloud,  have  yielded  to  its  attraction  and  entered 
into  it.  Hailstones  in  volcanic  regions  are  fre¬ 
quently  stored  with  cinders.  Straw  is  often  found 
wrapped  up  in  others,  and  in  Tennessee,  in  1808, 
green  leaves  and  bits  of  branches  were  found  hidden 
in  the  interior  of  some  hailstones. 

Denison  Olmsted,  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of 
our  country,  saw  that  Volta’s  theory  limped  in  one 
particular.  He  felt  persuaded  that  evaporation  can¬ 
not  produce  enough  cold  to  freeze  the  condensed 
globules.  For,  that  evaporation  may  cool  down  a 
body,  no  outer  agent  must  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
heat  that  leaves  the  body  being  vaporized,  to  be¬ 
come  latent  in  the  vapor  produced.  The  hasty 
evaporation  of  carbon  bisulphide  freezes.a  drop  of 
water,  because  vapors,  always  storing  some  of  the 
heat  of  the  parent  body,  the  carbon  bisulphide  tries 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  depriving  the  drop 
of  water  of  its  heat,  and  the  drop  of  water,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  sinks  to  zero  and  freezes.  But  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  boiling  kettle,  most  rapid  condensation 
notwithstanding,  never  become  cold  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  heat  they  give  up  to  the  vapor  is  in 
turn  restored  by  the  fire  placed  underneath.  Volta’s 
evaporation,  if  you  consider  the  cloud  as  the  water 
to  be  vaporized  and  the  sun  the  fire,  is  an  exact 


parallel  of  what  goes  on  in  the  boiling  kettle  and 
can  never  as  an  effect  produce  a  temperature  as  low 
as  zero.  Olmsted,  therefore,  blotting  out  this  feature 
of  Volta’s  theory,  substituted  as  a  fitter  cause  of  the 
low  temperature  the  cold  winds  that,  blowing  from 
the  North  and  coming  into  conjunction  with  the 
warm  winds  of  the  South,  invariably  form  storm- 
clouds.  Whilst  granting  to  Olmsted  that  Volta 
went  astray  on  the  first  point,  I  venture  to  think 
that  Olmsted  made  a  mistake  in  wholly  neglecting 
Volta’s  views  on  the  part  taken  by  electricity  in  the 
formation  of  hail.  He  wished  to  account  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  hail-granule  without  supposing  any 
delay  whatever  in  or  between  the  clouds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  successive  condensations  in  the  different 
strata  of  air,  through  which  the  frozen  stone  passes, 
satisfactorily  account  for  its  size  and  structural  pe¬ 
culiarities.  To  these  same  condensations  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  delay  occasioned  hailstones  in  their 
descent.  The  fact  that  hailstones  are  not  possessed 
of  the  velocity  that  gravity  should  confer  on  them  in 
their  fall  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. is  patent  to  all. 
But  electrical  influence  is  fully  capable  of  accounting 
for  this  diminution  in  velocity. 

Mr.  Lecoq,  a  Frenchman,  some  years  ago  form¬ 
ulated  a  theory  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Volta.  He  took  the  ground,  however,  that  hail  can 
be  formed  in  the  body  of  one  cloud,  without  describ¬ 
ing  the  dance  between  two  clouds  considered  by 
Volta  an  essential. 

The  three  theories  of  Volta,  Olmsted  and  Lecoq 
are  on  some  one  score  or  other  open  to  objections 
and  to  rather  serious  objections,  too.  But  when 
separately  taken  apart  and  judiciously  put  together 
again  they  can  furnish  us  with  one  theory  that  must 
satisfy  even  the  most  sceptical.  Somewhere  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  I  said  that  rain  is  born  of 
the  clouds  and  that  hail  is  what  would  have  been 
rain  if  after  its  production  other  causes  had  not  come 
into  play  and  modified  its  shape  and  consistency.  I 
wish  here  to  add  an  epithet  to  the  word  clouds  and 
say  that  the  rain  which  hail  would  have  been  has  its 
origin  in  storm-clouds  only.  The  storm-cloud  is  too 
familiar  to  all  to  need  a  description.  Its  outward 
appearance  most  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the 
fleecy  forms  that  usually  crowd  our  atmosphere. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  of  difference  on  which  I 
would  insist.  The  fact  that  storm-clouds  are  highly 
electrical  is  most  to  my  purpose.  Lightning,  my 
readers  know,  is  only  a  mammoth  Holtz-machine 
spark  in  which  two  clouds  or  a  cloud  and  the  earth 
are  knobs.  Observers  remark  that  these  clouds  are 
usually  formed  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  col¬ 
lision  of  a  cold  north  and  warm  south  wind,  or  by 
the  ascent  of  a  voluminous  column  of  warm  air. 
Here  is  already  assigned  a  reason  for  several  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  in  connection  with  hail-storms. 
Hail  is  frequent  in  the  temperate  zones  only  because 
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there  the  north  wind  still  retains  a  great  deal  of  its 
vigor  and  the  south  wind’s  heat  is  but  slightly 
diminished.  Hail  is  infrequent  at  the  poles  and  at 
the  equator,  only  because  at  the  poles  the  heat  of 
the  wind  from  the  South  is  as  good  as  vanished  and 
at  the  equator  the  wind  from  the  North  is  well 
warmed.  Hail  visits  us  oftener  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  because  in  summer  ascending  columns  of 
heated  air  are  in  order  every  evening,  in  winter  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  These  storm-clouds  bor¬ 
row  their  electricity  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  varies  at  different 
points  and  when  once  the  friction  occasioned  by 
the  collision  of  the  two  winds  has  generated 
electricity,  the  positive,  because  of  its  affinity  for 
cold  bodies,  will  tend  to  gather  in  the  cold  air  ; 
the  negative  will  mass  itself  in  the  hot  air.  The  va¬ 
pors  condensed  out  of  these  volumes  of  air  will 
retain  the  air’s  electricity;  and  so,  after  an  interval 
whole  clouds  positively  electrified  and  whole  clouds 
negatively  electrified  will  float  through  space.  It 
may  well  happen  too  that  some  parts  of  the  same 
cloud  are  colder  than  others.  In  that  case,  as  Mr. 
Lecoq  in  his  theory  observes,  hail  may  readily  be 
formed  in  one  cloud.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
hail-producing  clouds  are  the  result  of  a  violent 
meeting  of  two  winds  ;  one  cold,  the  other  warm.  A 
great  deal  of  electricity  is  one  of  the  requisites  for 
the  phenomenon  of  hail.  Hence,  since  the  energy 
of  the  friction  is  the  measure  of  the  electricity,  the 
shock  of  meeting  must  be  no  ordinary  one.  Other¬ 
wise  a  storm  of  rain  will  be  the  result.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  electricity  in  a  storm-cloud  is  very  notice¬ 
able  from  the  agitation  it  causes  along  the  cloud's 
edges  and  throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  agita¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  series  of  attractions  and  repulsions 
it  sets  up  within  the  cloud.  The  weird  forms  the 
clouds  assume  are  due  to  a  swelling  of  the  cloud 
itself  and  to  an  expansion  of  the  molecules  within. 
The  crowding  together  of  the  molecules  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  effected  by  striking  the  iron  with  a  hammer, 
renders  the  iron  quite  hot.  Just  so,  expansion, 
which  is  a  loosening  of  the  molecules,  always  pro¬ 
duces  cold.  To  this  expansion,  therefore,  along 
with  the  help  lent  by  the  cold  wind  from  the  North, 
we  attribute  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
cloud  to  freezing  point.  The  first  result  of  this 
cooling  of  the  temperature  is  the  formation  of  a 
grain  of  sleet.  This  grain  of  sleet,  if  there  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  only  one  cloud,  will  pass  in  virtue  of  electri¬ 
cal  attraction  and  repulsion  from  one  part  of  the 
cloud  to  another.  In  its  passage  to  and  fro  it  will 
be  clothed  with  drops  of  condensed  vapor.  This 
condensed  vapor  will,  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  clothes  the  grain  in  a  very  cold  part  of 
the  cloud,  freeze  instantly  and  form  a  wrapper  of 
transparent  ice.  If  this  clothing  of  the  grain  has 
place  in  a  warm  part  of  the  cloud,  the  process  will 


be  slower  and  the  wrapper  will  be  of  snow-ice.  If 
there  is  question  of  two  clouds,  things  happen  as 
explained  above  when  speaking  of  Volta’s  theory. 
The  slow  descent  of  the  hailstone,  adverted  to  a 
few  minutes  ago,  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  more  than  one 
cause.  The  two  principal  ones  seem  to  be  the  re¬ 
sistance  offered  by  ascending  columns  of  air  and  the 
electrical  action  exerted  by  the  electricity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  electrified  hailstone.  A  seeming 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  last  cause  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  circumstance,  observed  time  and  time 
again,  viz.,  that  a  hailstone  in  its  descent  from  the 
roof  of  a  house,  where  by  contact  it  lost  its  elec¬ 
tricity,  makes  better  time  than  it  did  in  any  part  of 
its  course  from  the  clouds  to  the  roof.  Here  then 
we  close,  well  content  if  our  tedious  windings 
through  a  maze  of  threadbare  facts  and  empty  fan¬ 
cies  at  least  stimulate  others  to  similar  efforts  in 
more  promising  fields  than  those  of  meteorology. 


CHRISTMAS  WITHOUT  A  PRESENT. 

'Tis  a  knot  I  can’t  unravel  and  it  tires  my  weary 
brain, 

This  here  world  where  merit’s  weepin’,  where  the 
sons  of  sin  are  playin’ ; 

Where  the  idle  are  a-prancin’  round  to  tunes  for 
workers  meant, 

And  the  solace  of  an  aching  sigh’s  the  moiler’s  mer¬ 
riment  ; 

Where  the  wretch  that  whips  to  bleedin’  men  more 
nobly  built  than  he 

Sets  a-plannin'  for  to-morrow  with  a  brat  upon  his 
knee, 

Who  will  curse  the  after  ages  with  the  curse  he 
learns  too  well, 

And  will  people  jails  with  bodies  and  with  souls  will 
people  hell. 

Thus  they  sit  with  grin  sardonic  now  this  papa  and 
this  son, 

And  for  demoniac  demons  take  the  everlasting  bunn. 

But  a  leveller  ’s  a-creepin’  like  the  midnight  dark 
among, 

For  to  quench  the  taper-twinkles  on  the  Christmas 
tree  high-hung  ; 

For  to  blight  the  fattening  harvest  of  their  mammon- 
fed  desires — 

Jest  oppress  the  poor  of  heaven,  no  more  loud  the 
angel  choirs, 

Than  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  when  they  Heaven 
crave  to  smite 

Him  who  snatched  away  their  dole  of  bread,  from 
out  their  life  its  light. 

Oh,  the  blindness  of  the  niggard  rich,  the  patience 
of  the  poor, 

Is  a  pit  I  cannot  fathom — yea,  but  Justice  aims  full 
sure, 
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And  the  arm  of  Justice,  old  or  young,  is  just  as 
strong,  you  bet, 

As  it  was  in  old  J udea  when  the  king  eat  grass,  for  thet 

He  had  trampled  on  the  weak  ones  and  had  dyed  his 
swishing  rod 

With  the  blood  of  women  and  children,  whose  worst 
crime  was  love  of  God. 

Yea,  the  blindness  of  the  mole-eyed  rich  grows 
thicker  in  the  sun, 

And  a  peck  of  mid-day  beams  to  them  's  as  soft-like 
as  a  ton. 

For  they’d  fail  to  see  the  nexus  ’twixt  that  corner 
made  in  wheat, 

Or  that  million  coolly  pocketed  by  flim-flam  on  the 
street, 

And  the  starving  wives  of  laborers  and  the  stifled 
sobs  for  bread, 

And  the  agony  of  giant  frames  that  wish  they  long 
were  dead. 

The  combined  light  of  heaven’s  dome,  the  ’lectric 
lights  of  earth, 

Would  not  ’luminate  the  bond  that  ties  to  poverty’s 
dull  dearth 

The  unholy  trade  of  millionaire,  when  pushed  to 
mean  extremes, 

When  it  Charity  makes  emptier  than  the  emptiest 
sort  of  dreams. 

But  the  bond  is  there,  my  purblind  friends,  to  me  'tis 
clear  as  thought, 

That,  when  last  you  crowded  labor,  disaster  dire 
you  bought ; 

That  the  road  you  broke  a  week  ago  to  many  a  hand 
paid  wage, 

Which  will  idle  through  the  weary  waste  of  winter’s 
snowy  rage. 

But  'tis  Christmas  !  and  God  bless  you  with  the  little 
one  you  love  ! 

Though  the  poor  you  freeze  must  shiver,  they’ve  a 
warmer  home  above, 

And  your  lot,  God  knows,  is  heavy  and  the  fires  of 
hell  burn  long  ; 

As  your  hours  of  ease  are  short-lived,  may  your  joy 
be  full  and  strong. 

Or  may  Heaven  clear  your  vision  and  your  heart  this 
lesson  learn, 

I  hat  a  little  deed  of  kindness  never-ending  bliss  can 
earn. 

That  oppression’s  like  to  murder  and  it  breeds  a 
loss  you’ll  rue 

When,  your  money  left  behind,  you  stand  before  the 
Just  and  True.  L.  H. 


TO  LONGFELLOW. 

The  child  who,  playing  on  the  shore, 

Has  learned  to  love  the  wayward  tide, 
When  torn  away  from  ocean’s  side, 
Sighs  for  his  playmate’s  voice  once  more. 


And  when  he  places  ’gainst  his  ear 
The  shell,  sweet  keepsake  of  the  sea, 

And  wondering  at  its  melody, 

So  low  and  mournful,  seems  to  hear 

The  moaning  of  the  heaving  deep  ; 

And  gathering  all  his  wealth  of  shells, 

Like  mermaids’  plaints  from  prison  cells, 
He  hears  the  eddying  echoes  weep, 

As  chafing  ever  to  be  free 

To  wanton  with  the  whispering  tide, 

And  though  their  longings  be  denied 
The  shells  keep  singing  of  the  sea. 

So  when  we  wander  sad,  alone 

’Mong  paths  of  that  great  mystic  land, 
Where  late  thou  led’st  us  by  the  hand, 

We  miss  the  charm  that  was  thine  own. 

We  hear  great  Hiawatha’s  wail 

When  Minnehaha  laughed  no  more. 

We  read  again  the  Saga’s  lore, 

We  list  the  wayside  traveler’s  tale, 

And  from  the  farm  of  Acadie 

We  catch  Evangeline’s  evening  prayer — 
The  words,  the  strain,  the  songs  are  there, 
But  he  who  sang  them — where  is  he  ? 

VlTIS. 


THE  CURSE  OF  KALYB. 

BY  JOHN  MITCHEL,  ’9 7, 

CLASS  OF  SECOND  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

NE  bright  Christmas  day  in  the  olden  times 
when  witchcraft  and  sorcery  were  prac¬ 
tised,  King  Meliodas  was  walking  in  his 
domains.  As  he  strolled  along,  he  saw 
an  old  woman  of  a  most  repulsive  appearance  gath¬ 
ering  fagots  in  one  of  his  woods  and  breaking  branches 
off  the  oak  trees.  Now,  there  was  nothing  that  King 
Meliodas  took  more  pride  in  than  his  oaks ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  old  woman  breaking  the  branches, 
it  angered  him  greatly  ;  so  he  went  up  to  her  and 
spoke  quite  harshly,  telling  her  to  leave  the  woods 
at  once. 

Know,”  said  she,  “that  I  am  the  enchantress 
Kalyb  ;  and,  in  return  for  your  scolding,  I  put  this 
curse  upon  you,  that  your  son  shall  be  changed  into 
a  marble  statue  and  shall  so  remain  until  you  can 
find  some  one  brave  enough  to  come  to  my  castle 
and  kill  the  dragon  at  the  gate,  and  bring  to  you  a 
cup  of  his  blood,  which,  if  you  pour  it  over  the  boy, 
shall  restore  him  to  life.”  Saying  this,  she  van¬ 
ished. 

When  the  king  went  back  to  his  palace  and 
called  for  his  son,  he  found  that  the  threatened 
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change  had  taken  place.  He  consulted  a  good  fairy 
who  lived  near  by,  who  told  him  that  no  one  could 
overcome  the  dragon  with  an  ordinary  sword,  but 
that  there  was  an  enchanted  sword  sticking  in  a 
great  stone  near  the  witch’s  castle,  which  was  the 
only  weapon  with  which  the  dragon  could  be  slain. 

Now,  the  bravest  knight  at  the  court  of  King 
Meliodas  was  Sir  Palamides  ;  and  to  him  was  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  killing  the  dragon.  When  the 
knight  reached  the  castle,  he  saw  the  stone  with  the 
sword  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt,  while  in  his 
left  he  held  his  own  sword.  As  he  tried  to  pull  out  the 
enchanted  weapon  his  hand  stuck  to  it,  and  it 
seemed  scarcely  to  yield  to  all  his  strength.  Of  a 
sudden,  the  dragon  came  out  and  attacked  him  and 
would  have  killed  him  but  for  his  having  his  left 
hand  free  and  his  sword  in  it.  With  this  he  de¬ 
fended  himself  until  he  had  time  to  draw  out  the  en¬ 
chanted  sword,  which  he  plunged  into  the  dragon’s 
heart. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  bring  the  cupful  of  blood  to 
the  king  and  restore  the  young  prince  to  his  proper 
form. 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  UNVEILING  OF 
HENRY  W.  GRADY’S  STATUE. 

To-day  on  sunny  Georgia’s  shore 

They  deed  to  fame  a  king  ’mong  men, 

Who  tuned  souls  to  love  again, 

By  discord-hate  asunder  tore. 

O  skillful  artist,  canny  hand  ! 

That  touched  aright  the  heart’s  harp-strings, 
To  pulse  to  hymn  peace  angel  sings 
And  floods  with  heaven  a  war-worn  land. 

Your  secret’s  out,  to  me  is  spun 

The  wizard  maze  you  weaved  in  speech  ; 

You  held  a  tone  none  else  could  reach. 

For  that  your  aim  in  life  was  one. 

The  ring  of  worth  resides  in  words, 

Which  single  purpose  forges  hot ; 

And  deeds  of  single  purpose  got 
Ride  down  brute  force  and  shiver  swords. 

We  lay  about  with  might  and  main, 

We  cudgel  foes  upon  our  track  ; 

We’ve  courage,  strength  ;  one  gift  we  lack, 
And  that  is  singleness  of  aim. 

Oh,  would  that  God  had  graved  a  cross 
On  all  His  works,  or  pinned  His  grace 
Upon  each  beauteous  creature's  face, 

That  we  might  love  withouten  loss  ; 

Or  cleansed  our  eyes  with  magic  rue, 

Or  chained  our  hearts  to  love  of  Him  ; — 

I  fain  would  lose  free-will,  to  win 
Surcease  from  strife  ’twixt  false  and  true. 


I  wish  in  vain,  half-hearted  pray, — 

Ah  !  well  I  know,  I  must  perforce, 

With  joy  commingle  dull  remorse, 

To-morrow  loathe  what  pleased  to-day. 

And  yet  to  sit  is  sweet  to  me, 

And  think  that  saints  stormed  heaven  with  ease, 
With  one  lone  purpose  purchased  peace  : 

Thy  greater  glory,  God,  and  Thee  ! 

And  so,  sweet  Lord,  Thy  grace  be  mine, 

I  want  to  tread  a  higher  plane, 

Afraid  of  pleasure,  fond  of  pain, 

To  heights  of  peace  and  truth  to  climb. 

I’ll  gird  me  with  this  single  thought, 

I’ll  seal  my  eyes  to  other  light, 

And  watching  Thee,  my  way  I’ll  fight 

To  where  Thy  hardiest  heroes  fought. 

M.  O.  1. 

LETTERS  OF  INTEREST. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1891. 
The  Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you  asking 
for  information  concerning  Michael  Enright.  I  com¬ 
municated  your  desire  to  his  sisters,  but  until  to-day 
received  no  word  from  them  ;  hence  the  delay. 

Michael  was  born  in  this  city  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  September,  1862.  He  first  attended  the 
Cathedral  School.  Afterwards  his  father  sent  him 
to  St.  Joseph’s  College,  in  Buffalo,  and  for  a  while 
to  the  Jesuit  College  in  the  same  city.  He  then 
went  to  Fordham.  On  leaving  your  institution  he 
(with  his  brother  Thomas)  began  to  assist  at  the 
brewery.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  charge  devolved 
upon  him,  and  in  that  charge  he  remained  until  fail¬ 
ing  health  caused  him  to  give  it  up.  His  prepara¬ 
tion  for  death  was  really  edifying.  Rarely  have  I 
given  the  last  sacraments  to  one  whose  disposi¬ 
tion  pleased  me  more.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
deep  faith  and  true  piety. 

You  at  Fordham  know  only  too  well  that  he  was 
not  without  his  faults  ;  but  all  is  well  that  ends  well, 
and  Michael  passed  away  calmly,  peacefully,  re¬ 
gretful  for  the  past,  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Very  sincerely,  in  Christ, 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna. 


Brewster,  N.  Y.,  January  12,  1892. 
The  Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir  : 

I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the  “Jubilee  Num¬ 
ber  ”  of  the  Fordham  Monthly.  It  would  be  only 
rehearsing  a  “thrice-told  tale”  to  say  that  it  is 
worthy  of  “Old  St.  John’s.” 
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With  regard  to  writing  a  reminiscence  of ’75-  1 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  my  mind  does  not  run  in 
that  trend.  My  best  friends  of  that  period  are  dead 
and  gone.  All  I  could  do  would  be  to  drop  a  tear 
upon  their  hallowed  graves.  Thanking  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  asking  me  to 
contribute  to  your  valuable  journal,  and  sorry  that  1 
am  unable  to  comply  with  your  request, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Henry. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  January  13,  1892. 
The  Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  in  payment  of 
my  subscription  to  your  Monthly.  The  paper  is  a 
very  welcome  visitor,  and,  although  there  are  very 
few  names,  even  among  those  of  the  faculty,  that  I 
recognize,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  and  see  the  progress 
that  Alma  Mater  is  making. 

Down  here,  in  Charleston,  I  seldom  meet  any  of 
the  students  of  old  St.  John’s.  I  have  never  laid 
eyes  on  one  of  my  classmates.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  John  F.  Riley,  who  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  mine,  and  graduated  in  1871?  of  John  C. 
Keveney,  John  O'Reilly,  “  Roundout  John,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called?  Where  is  Father  Jones,  the  author 
of  the  play  “  Hartwell  at  Hamford,”  who  is  very 
pleasantly  remembered  by  me,  and  Mr.  Grenier,  who 
taught  Classics  in  1867-68  ? 

I  hope  to  visit  New  York  in  the  near  future,  and, 
if  I  do,  I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  great  pleasure 
of  going  up  to  see  you.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Schachte. 


COLLEGIO  ROMANO,  JUNE  21,  1591. 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  by  Mr.  Thomas 

M.  S.  Connell,  S.J.,  news  of  whose  premature  death  we  regret¬ 
fully  chronicle  on  another  page. 

Said  Pietro:  “At  last  thou  art  come,”  and  tacitly 
still 

We  passed  up  the  sad,  darkened  hallway,  nor  paused 
we,  until 

With  furtive  and  all  but  hushed  whispers  he  turned 
him  to  say  : 

“We  are  here,”  and  soon  close  to  his  bedside  we 
knelt  down  to  pray. 

His  boy  head  pressed  deep  on  the  pillow,  his  brow 
white  and  fair. 

And  the  priests'  voices  sad  and  persistent,  still  mut¬ 
tered  a  prayer 

For  his  spirit,  and  some  as  the  light  on  his  face  went 
and  came, 

Were  watching  the  strife  of  the  spirit  to  burst  through 
its  frame. 

But  now  his  eyes  open,  full,  limpid — and  turning  his 
head 


To  us  in  the  hushed,  guarded  twilight  about  his 
death-bed, 

Thus  he:  “O!  my  brothers,  full  oft  in  the  days  of 
my  life, 

You  have  clothed  me  and  fed  me,  and  now  that  my 
longing  is  rife 

For  rest  for  a  little,  I  pray  you  deep  pardon  and 
grace 

For  my  faults  and  my  scarlet-stained  sins,  that  the 
terrible  face 

Of  God’s  anger  be  not  against  me — he  heard  how 
you  prayed — 

And  my  soul  shall  go  home  to  its  Fathers  and  be 
not  afraid  ; 

But  you  see  that  life  is  all  earnest,  so  labor  with 
heart, 

So  worship  your  God  unremitting,  nor  serve  Him  in 
part ; 

So  cherish  compunction  and  penance,  for  sinning 
afresh 

Were  but  giving  a  thorn  to  His  spirit,  a  lash  to  His 
flesh, 

So  learn  whence  to  love  one  another,  but  Him  most 
of  all, 

Who  has  lent  us  all  others,  not  given — the  mighty 
and  tall — 

Who  though  holding  the  mount  of  the  covenant, 
deigns  to  abide 

With  us,  in  this  lowland.  Ah !  Lord  !  Lord !  be 
quick  at  my  side  ! 

Sweet  Jesus  !  have  mercy  !  my  brother,  my  friends, 
ere  I  haste 

To  answer  th’  imperious  summons;  above  all  be 
chaste 

For  Christ’s  sake,  and  Mary’s  and  Joseph’s;  nor  let 
sin  regain 

Foul  dominion.”  He  faltered,  and  then  a  rough 
transit  of  pain 

Fierce  grappled,  and  he  shook  all  his  flesh  and  he 
spoke  no  word  more, 

And  I  knew  that  the  angel  of  death  stood  at  last  at 
the  door. 

And  half  in  great  dread  of  that  presence  and  half  for 
the  sound 

Of  his  shudders  and  groanings,  I  fell  on  my  face  to 
the  ground 

And  listened  and  worshipped  ;  he  groaned,  and  a 
deep  silence  spread, 

And  I  knew  that  his  lily-white  spirit,  unloosened, 
had  fled. 

Ah  !  God  !  all  my  soul,  how  I  loved  him  !  to  think 
he  is  dead  ! 

And  I  rose — then  I  kissed  him  and  silent  passed  into 
the  night, 

Where  the  stars  sang  together,  and  knew  that  the 
late  palsied  sight, 

In  the  flare  of  the  candles,  was  lighted  to  pass  through 
1  the  gloom  : 
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And  the  voice  lately  hollow  and  breathless,  within 
the  death-room 

Now  echoed  the  chorus  of  virgins,  exultant  and 
dread, 

From  lips  that  the  honey  had  sweetened,  the  vine 
juice  made  red. 


GREEK  LETTERS  FROM  THE  HON.  DEMETRIUS 
N.  BOTASSI,  GREEK  CONSUL  IN  NEW  YORK, 
AND  MR.  JOSEPH  THORON,  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  CLUB. 

[In  our  last  issue  we  published  some  Greek  let¬ 
ters  written  in  America.  They  have  proved  so  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  classical  friends  that  we  continue 
them  in  our  present  number. — Ed.] 

(Ailzazs  Abpie  J., 

ZrjZth  iroyyxwprjXj  pi/  dizaxzrjaa<i  lyxa(pu) 9  si?  zryx  ifil- 
txwzdzrjx  Imazolrjx  < m<s  zlt s  20  Jsxsp.Gptou  p.e  zd  eiaizrj- 
pia.  Ilpoy&es  elafiox  xa'i  zd  alia  did  zryx  ianlpax  z jJ? 
14  zobzou  (arj  p.e  pox').  Ju<rzuya>$  zdaox  r/p.ryx  dayokr/p.lx<>s 
laydzws,  ware  pin  lazd.br/  ddbxazox  xd  el i) to  xa'i  '  buup.dau) 
zd 9  lx  zl/  9  dbaxdzoo  ’Hindus  zoo  Oprjpou  d~ayyelias  zwx 
pabr/zwx  z^s  dejiohryou  bpwx  1'ynllp'. 

"*Eixai  dir  1  Gao;  xolaxeozixibzazox  di  lx  a  "  Ellryxa  x  d- 
xobr/  zryx  ylwaadx  zoo  zdaox  jiiaxpdx  zl/S  '  Ellddos.  yaipw 
de  jHlmox  ozi  lx  zrj  lyolrj  bpwx  xalhepyouxzai  zd  x.laa- 
aixd  ypdp.p.aza  xa'i  dex  p.tp.siabe  zdx  xlox  zrj 9  Eeppaxia 9 
’ Auzoxpdzopa  bans  bllsi  x'  ditoaxopaxiar/  dizd  zd.  ayoleia 
rrj$  Eeppaxias  zryx  didaaxaliax  zip'  ' Jillryxixip'  ykwaar/s,  liy- 
iox  dzi  abzrj  w?  xa'i  rj  Aazixixrj  elm  nepizzai. 

Ti/x  id  l  ax  zabzryx  zi/X  damp  at  ayedvx  to?  yllaaipr/p.iax. 
Ho  la  dllrj  ylwaaa  eyei  zu  u<f’o$  zip  '  Ellryxixlp  ;  “  u>s  Ip.ey- 

albx&r]  zd  spy  a.  aoo ,  Kupie ,  rzdxza  lx  ampin  litoir/oat V 

Aiazelu j,  ipilzaze  A  opts,  dei-zoze 

olos  bp.lzs.pot ;■ 

Nla  ' Ydpxrj  14.  dsx.  A.  N.  Mzdzaar/s. 


“How  magnificent,  O  Lord,  are  thy  works  !  Thou 
hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom  !” 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

ever  yours, 

New  York,  Dec.  14.  D.  N.  Botassi. 

[LETTER  FROM  MR.  THORON.] 

(l>ilzaze  A  bpie 

’ Eoyxmp.iox  elp.t  bzep  zljs  <pt/.ixlj ?  7 zpoax.hr/aews  bp.wx. 
Aozoupai  opws  ozi  -pwryx  deybeiaa.  abp.Gaais  obx  l—tzpeif’e 
zryx  zapouaiax  poo.  Adders ,  dlop.ai  bp.wx ,  zds  lyx.apd  ias 
poo  ebyapiaziax  did.  zd.  eiaizrjpia  azixa  lazsikeze  zip  do  blip 
bp.wx. 

’  El~iZo>  ozi  blleze  Id/isi  euxaipiax  xd  zip.rjaeze  zryx 
Aadohxryx  Alayryx ,  xa'i  iruyypdxu) s  p.e  ebyapiaziax  ax  pax  bllw 
dei^et  bpix  zd.  dliya  (iuyypd.pp.aza  lx  zrj  ' Ellryxvx.rj  ar/p.e- 
pixlj  y  lid  limp  azixa  eyop.ex  lx  zrj  ftiGhobrjxr/. 

’  E~'i  zl/S  l  It:  id  0$  zabzr p  p.lxox 

al'i  ~ podop.ot j, 

Nla  ' Ydpxrj .  / 10  fTrjif  Htopdjx. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  invitation.  I  regret 
however  that  a  previous  engagement  did  not  permit 
my  being  present.  Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  tickets  which  you  sent  your  servant. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  occasion  to  honor 
the  Catholic  Club  by  a  visit,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  show  you  the  few 
works  in  the  Greek  language  of  to-day,  which  we 
have  in  our  library. 

With  this  hope,  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

New  York.  Joseph  Thoron. 


[translation.] 

Dear  Mr.  J., 

I  beg  pardon  for  not  having  answered  punctually 
your  very  kind  letter  of  the  20th  of  December,  en¬ 
closing  the  tickets.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  also 
received  the  others  for  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  this 
month  (to-day).  Unfortunately  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged  lately  that  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  me 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  go  and  witness  the  recita¬ 
tions  of  Homer’s  immortal  Iliad  by  the  scholars 
of  your  excellent  College. 

It  is  assuredly  most  flattering  for  a  Greek  to  hear 
his  language  so  far  from  Greece,  and  I  rejoice  to  see 
that  classical  literature  is  cidtivated  to  perfection 
in  your  College,  and  that  you  do  not  imitate  the 
example  of  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany  who 
wishes  to  abolish  from  the  schools  of  Germany  the 
teaching  of  the  Greek  language,  alleging  that  it, 
as  well  as  Latin,  is  superfluous. 

This  idea  I  regard  as  almost  blasphemy  !  What 
other  tongue  possesses  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek  ? 


©bittumj. 


VERY  REV.  ANTONY  M.  ANDERLEDY,  S.J. 

HURSDAY,  January  28th,  at  10  A.M.,  a 
Solemn  Mass  of  requiem  was  celebrated 
in  the  parish  church  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Anderledy, 
late  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Rev.  Father 
Rector  officiated,  assisted  by  Father  Harlin,  as  Dea¬ 
con,  and  Father  Fagan,  as  Sub-deacon.  All  the 
students  attended  the  service. 

Very  Rev,  Father  Anderledy  died  at  San  Giro¬ 
lamo,  Fiesole,  Italy,  on  January  18,  1892.  He  was 
Vicar-general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  under  Father 
Beckx,  whom  he  succeeded  as  General.  Father  An¬ 
derledy  was  born  in  Switzerland  on  June  3,  1819,  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  October  5,  1838.  He 
began  his  classical  studies  in  his  native  country  and 
finished  them  in  Rome.  His  period  of  professorship 
in  the  Society  was  mostly  spent  in  Fribourg.  When 
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the  Jesuit  Order  was  expelled  from  Switzerland, 
Father  Anderledy  migrated  to  this  country  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  theology  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whence  he  was 
sent  in  1851,  as  a  missionary  to  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
He  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  Europe,  and,  after 
having  undergone  his  third  year  of  noviceship  in 
Belgium,  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  College  of 
Cologne.  From  this  post  he  was  advanced  to  the 
more  arduous  one  of  Provincial  of  the  German  Prov¬ 
ince,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years,  relin¬ 
quishing  it  only  to  take  the  chair  of  moral  theology 
at  Maria-Laach.  He  was  before  long  made  Rector 
of  this  college,  and  eventually  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  or  Secretary  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  provinces  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was 
still  in  the  last-named  office  when,  on  September,  24, 
1883,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  consent 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  he  was  elected 
perpetual  Vicar-General,  with  the  right  of  succes¬ 
sion.  On  the  death  of  Father  Beckx,  March  4,  1887, 
Father  Anderledy  became  General  of  the  Society, 
and  as  such  died  piously,  in  the  Lord,  at  Fiesole, 
Italy,  on  January  18,  1892.  R.I.P. 


REV.  PATRICK  F.  DEALT,  S.J. 

Rev.  Patrick  Francis  Dealy,  S.J.,  died  at  the 
rectory  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Park  Ave.  and 
Eighty-fourth  St.,  New  York,  at  2  o’clock  A.M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  23,  1891.  He  had  been  ill  with 
pneumonia  since  the  Thursday  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  his  death.  His  death  was  calm  and  peaceful. 

Father  Dealy  was  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  in 
1827.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  New  York  City.  In  1843,  two 
years  after  the  opening  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  he  entered  that  institution,  pursuing  his  studies 
there  for  several  years.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
1845,  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Order.  His  early  studies 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  made  at  the  novice¬ 
house  near  Montreal,  Canada.  After  a  brief  stay 
here  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Europe,  where 
he  finished  his  theological  studies.  Returning  thence 
in  1863,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
Fordham,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Doucet.  From  that  post  he  was  transferred  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  West  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York, 
where  he  labored  for  many  years  at  parish  work 
under  the  pastorship  of  Father  Merrick.  He  later 
on  succeeded  Father  Merrick  as  Pastor,  at  a  time 
when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was 
well-nigh  completed. 

Father  Dealy  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  the 
late  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  was  chosen  by  His 
Eminence,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to  take  charge 
of  the  first  pilgrimage  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
America  for  Rome.  In  the  Eternal  City  he  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  Pope,  the  Car¬ 


dinals  and  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  On 
behalf  of  the  pilgrims  he  presented  Pope  Pius  IX. 
with  a  handsome  American  flag,  and  the  Holy 
Father  was  so  pleased  with  the  gift  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation,  that  he  gave  Father  Dealy  a  su¬ 
perb  gold  chalice  set  with  precious  stones  and  a 
valuable  missal  encased  in  massive  metal  covers. 

In  1871  Father  Dealy  founded  the  Xavier  Union, 
which  is  now  the  Catholic  Club,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  spiritual  director.  He  also  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Union, 
a  body  of  prominent  Catholics  which  watches  over 
the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  appointed  spiritual  director  by  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  was  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Society  and  the  Cardinal. 

Father  Dealy  was  made  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Fordham,  in  1882.  During  his  term  many  im- 
improvements  were  effected  at  Fordham,  and  chief 
amongthese  are  the  remodelling  of  St.  John’s  Hall  and 
the  repair  of  the  college  roads.  For  the  work  which 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  in  St.  John’s  Hall,  the 
old  seminary,  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Rev.  F.  X.  McGovern,  S.J. ,  at  that  time 
prefect  of  Third  Division,  who  donated  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  the  handsome  legacy  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
Father  Dealy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  Science 
Hall,  a  beautiful  structure,  which  was  completed  by 
his  successor,  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell, 
S.J.  His  rectorship  expired  in  July,  1885,  after 
three  years  of  great  success,  during  which  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  new  era  of  life  and  departmental  prog¬ 
ress  which  began  under  Father  Campbell  and  has 
continued  so  splendidly  up  to  the  present  day. 


BROTHER  JAMES  EGAN,  S.J. 

The  death  of  Brother  Egan,  which  occurred  on 
Tuesday  morning,  January  19,  1892,  after  three  years 
of  constantly  increasing  suffering,  removes  an  old 
inhabitant  of  the  College  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Brothers,  and  deprives  us  of  a  living  model  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  heroic  fortitude.  Brother  Egan  was 
born  in  Ireland  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  year  1814. 
He  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  on  September  13,  1855.  Most 
of  his  days  were  spent  at  Fordham  College  in  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  lovely  calling  to  which  he  so 
faithfully  responded.  The  holy  Brother  was  of  a 
very  kindly  disposition,  full  of  good  nature,  and 
never  known  to  complain,  even  when  the  pain  of 
his  last  long  illness  was  well-nigh  unendurable. 
Those  who  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  can  easily  recall  the  many  wise,  albeit  homely, 
maxims  he  had  the  habit  of  uttering.  He  was  very 
entertaining,  in  his  honest,  rough  way,  and  of  late 
years  never  let  his  friends  leave  him  without  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  God  would  never  afflict  them 
with  a  sore  hand.  Surely  if  any  one  went  through 
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a  Purgatory  on  earth  Brother  Egan  did,  and  he  well 
deserves  to  rest  in  peace. 

MR.  THOMAS  M.  S.  CONNELL,  S.J. 

We  have  to  record  with  sorrow  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  S.  Connell,  S.  J.,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three.  He  was  a  Jesuit  scholastic  of  whose 
beautiful  mental  endowments,  and  also  of  whose  piety, 
sterling  virtue,  and  amiable  character  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly. 

Mr.  Connell  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Juiy 
20,  1868.  He  studied  at  a  preparatory  school  in  his 
native  city  till  he  entered  Loyola  College,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  to  the  end  of  First  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar.  On  finishing  this  class  he  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  began  his  noviceship 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1884,  at  Frederick,  Md.  His 
novice-master  was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Tisdall,  S.  J.  After 
his  noviceship,  Mr.  Connell  took  up  the  study  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  for  two  years.  While  yet  a  junior,  he  wrote 
many  charming  poems,  among  others,  the  “  Rhyme 
of  Yule,”  which  appeared  in  the  last  MONTHLY,  and 
the  poem  entitled  “  Collegio  Romano,”  of  the  present 
number.  Having  completed  three  years  of  philosophy 
at  Woodstock  College,  he  was  sent  to  teach  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York  City.  Ill  health  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  abandon  his  class  early  last  December. 
He  passed  away  peacefully  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1892,  and  his  death  was  quite  as  happy  and  heavenly 
as  the  last  moments  of  St.  Aloysius,  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  describedso  touchingly.  Requiescatin  Pace. 

REV.  MICHAEL  A.  HALLAHAN,  ’79. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hallahan,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  pastoral  residence  in 
that  town  December  4th,  from  Bright’s  disease.  He 
had  suffered  a  long  time,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  save  him,  physicians  having  been  summoned  from 
New  York,  Montreal  and  Albany,  to  consult  with 
the  local  doctors.  The  morning  of  his  death  he 
called  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  gave  them  his 
dying  blessing.  He  was  so  weak  that  his  hand  had 
to  be  guided  by  another,  and  the  formula  of  the  ben¬ 
ediction  pronounced  by  the  attending  priest.  His 
death  was  without  a  struggle. 

Sunday  evening  his  remains  were  taken  to  the 
new  church,  made  ready  for  its  first  sad  ceremony  by 
the  willing  hands  of  all  the  people  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Prayers  for  the  dead  were  said,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  exposed  to  the  view  of  all.  People  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  came  to  view  in  death  the  last  remains 
of  one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  while  living. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  the  handsome  new 
church,  which  he  had  just  completed.  The  capacity 
of  the  great,  new  church  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  by 
the  immense  crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled  to 
do  honor  to  the  late  pastor.  His  remains  were  in¬ 


terred  in  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  new  church,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  request,  where,  as  he  said, 
the  people  going  and  coming  from  the  church  would 
be  reminded  of  him  and  would  pray  for  him. 

Father  Hallahan  was  born  in  1854,  in  Lawrence, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  He  made  his  classical 
studies  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  New  York 
City,  and  his  theological  studies  at  the  Grand  Sem¬ 
inary,  Montreal,  Canada.  He  was  ordained  at  Mont¬ 
real,  Christmas  of  1882.  He  began  his  ministry  as 
assistant  to  Father  Conroy,  at  Cherubusco,  N.  Y. 
When  Father  Conroy  was  transferred  shortly  after¬ 
wards  from  Rouse’s  Point  to  the  Cathedral  at  Og- 
densburg,  he  requested  that  he  might  take  Father 
Hallahan  with  him  as  his  assistant.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Father  Hallahan  went  to  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  there  he  baptized  thirty-five  converts, 
whom  he  had  won  to  the  church.  At  the  request  of 
the  late  Bishop  Wadhams,  Father  Hallahan  took 
charge  of  the  missions  at  Westport,  Essex,  Elizabeth¬ 
town  and  Keene.  His  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
missionary  work,  supported  by  his  wonderful  pow¬ 
ers  of  endurance,  soon  changed  the  state  of  church 
affairs  in  that  region.  He  assembled  the  scattered 
and  wandering  mountain  flocks,  refitted  their 
churches,  built  an  elegant  pastoral  residence  at  West- 
port,  and  liquidated  the  church  debts. 

He  was  again  called  to  the  Cathedral  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  to  take  charge  during  the  absence  of  Father 
Conroy,  its  rector,  who,  owing  to  feeble  health, 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  there,  and 
was  anxious  that  Father  Hallahan  should  succeed 
him.  On  the  return  of  Father  Conway  from  Europe, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  recuperate,  Father  Hallahan 
was  assigned  to  Ticonderoga.  The  parish  of  St. 
Mary  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  but  the  new  pastor 
worked  steadily  and  well  and  made  endless  sacrifices 
in  order  to  remove  the  debt  and  build  a  new  church. 
Among  other  things  he  donated  his  entire  salary 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year 
he  saw  his  church  nearly  ready  for  dedication.  Many 
times,  though,  he  said  that  he  never  expected  to  say 
Mass  in  his  new  church.  “I  always  knew,”  said  he 
on  his  death-bed,  “that  I  was  building  for  another, 
but  God  be  praised  I  am  going  now  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  Lleaven.” 

Father  Hallahan  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
giant  form.  His  face  was  friendly,  and  his  presence 
cheering.  Many  have  said  that  on  leaving  him  they 
felt  better  men  and  women  for  his  intercourse.  He 
was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  less  than  nine  years 
a  priest.  His  mission  was  short,  but  it  may  be  well 
said  of  him  that  he  did  all  things  well.  He  left  a 
large  life  insurance  policy,  which,  after  his  just  debts 
are  paid  and  five  hundred  dollars  divided  between 
ten  of  the  poorest  priests  of  the  diocese,  for  alms  in 
his  behalf,  is  all  to  gq  to  liquidate  the  church  debt. 
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“IF  YOU  SEE  IT  IN 


IT’S  SO.” 


MONG  our  many  college  periodicals  edited 
and  published  by  students,  The  Ford- 
HAM  MONTHLY,  the  organ  of  St.  John’s 
College,  justly  holds  a  high  place.  In 
point  of  learning,  dignity  of  discussion,  and  freshness 
of  ideas  it  is  admirable,  and  its  poetry  is  beyond  the 
average  of  such  productions.  The  essay  on  the  late 
Monsignor  Preston  in  the  December  number  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  worthy  of  praise. — New  York  Sun. 

We  must  confess  to  a  little  self-satisfaction  over 
the  foregoing  notice  of  The  MONTHLY  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  no  less  a  paper  than  The  New  York  Sun 
for  Thursday,  December  24,  1891.  As  humility  does 
not  consist  in  self-depreciation,  or  in  hiding  the 
truth,  but  in  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge,  an  abid¬ 
ing  and  vivid  recollection  of  just  precisely  what  one 
is,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  incurring  the  guilt  of 
the  opposite  vice  by  giving  further  publicity  to  The 
Sun  s  words  of  commendation.  They  are  true,  be¬ 
cause  “if  you  see  it  in  The  Sun,  it’s  so.”  And  the 
chief  hope  with  which  they  inspire  us  is  that  they  will 
serve  to  stimulate  all  Fordhamites  to  a  renewed  in¬ 


terest  in  the  welfare,  pecuniary  as  well  as  literary 
and  scientific,  of  their  college  oracle.  The  MONTHLY 
cannot  possibly  continue  to  “hold  a  high  place 
among  college  periodicals”  without  the  aid  of  those 
students,  past  and  present,  upon  whose  gener¬ 
osity  of  pen  and  purse  its  maintenance  so  entirely 
depends.  It  is  marvellous  the  number  of  old  stu¬ 
dents  and  even  graduates  and  distinguished  Alumni 
who  do  not  take  The  MONTHLY.  Yet  the  college 
paper  is  perhaps  the  best  link  that  they  could  cling 
to  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  and 
daily  doings  of  that  Alma  Mater  to  whom  they  are 
wont  to  refer  in  their  mutual  letters  of  friendship  or 
pay  tribute  in  glowing  words  at  festive  reunions. 

The  poetry,  we  hope,  will  continue  to  be  “  beyond 
the  average  of  such  productions,”  so  long  as  our  few 
poets — good  poets  are  always  rare- -continue  to 
traverse  “  the  way  to  Arcadie  where  all  the  leaves 
are  merry.” 

To  keep  up  to  a  dignified  standard  of  discussion, 
we  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  efforts  of  the  upper 
classes,  some  of  whose  best  scholars,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  saying,  have  not  yet  done  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  classes  by  contributions  to  The 
MONTHLY.  Let  them  not  lose  out  of  their  minds 
the  memory  of  that  quaint  old  adage  :  “  If  at  first 
you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 

— Subscribers  are  hereby  gently  reminded  that 
all  magazines  and  periodicals  are  payable  in  advance. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  still  some  delin¬ 
quent  subscribers  on  our  list. 

— We  are  but  following  the  precedent  established 
before  this  year  in  not  issuing  a  special  number  for 
January.  If  any  amends  are  to  be  claimed  for  the 
deficit,  we  trust  that  they  have  been  partially  made 
already  in  the  December  number,  and  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  made  in  the  Commencement  Annual. 

— With  the  ringing  of  bells  and  various  other 
manifestations  of  welcome  the  new  year  was  ushered 
in  while  we  were  still  far  away  from  the  banks  and 
braes  of  bonnie  Fordham.  The  golden  epoch  of ’91 
has  gone  quietly  and  serenely  to  hold  aloft  its  glit¬ 
tering  banner  in  the  lines  “  of  the  majority.”  True, 
like  all  other  years,  it  ran,  in  its  onward  course,  with 
hurried  fingers  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  sorrow 
and  joy,  strife  and  emulation,  success  and  failure  ; 
but  it  leaves  behind,  gainsay  it  who  may,  countless 
memories  and  impressions,  which  the  long  lapse  of 
unseen  seasons  will  not  easily  obliterate.  But  avaunt! 
’92  is  verily  about  us.  No  need  to  repeat  here  the 
greetings  which  we  heartily  voiced  in  our  Christmas 
number.  They  were  for  the  birth  of  the  new  year, 
as  well  as  for  the  burial  of  the  old.  No  need  either 
to  reiterate  the  timely  advice  about  taking  resolu¬ 
tions.  Most  of  us  are  conscious  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  before  us  and  mighty  little  behind  us,  except, 
maybe,  a  long  sepulchral  row  of  unheeded  warnings 
and  crass  follies  that  obscure  the  retrospect  with  the 
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obstinacy  and  almost  with  the  impenetrability  of  a 
November  mist.  Great  need,  however,  there  is,  and 
abundant,  to  look  forward  warily  to  the  things  that 
the  new  year  holds  out  for  our  grasp.  But  why  har¬ 
ass  our  souls  with  such  whips  of  afterthought  and 
forethought  while  the  present  is  so  delightful  ?  A 
“  God’s  blessing  ”  on  the  new  year,  as  there  has  been 
upon  the  old  !  that  will  be  sufficient. 

I  ask  Thee  not  my  joys  to  multiply, 

Only  to  make  me  worthier  of  the  least. 

The  mid-winter  denouement  should  remain  an 
ever-vivid  lesson  for  those  whose  indiscreet  inclina¬ 
tions  may  at  times  urge  them  to  seek  amusement  on 
other  than  gentlemanly  highways.  You  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves  can  at  the  barest  suggestion 
appreciate  our  words.  We  have  witnessed  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  came  like  the  percussion  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  which  is  eloquent  of  warning  and  caution. 
The  new  era  upon  which  we  have  entered,  though 
through  the  terrors  of  a  stormburst,  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity,  of  which  we  should  avail  ourselves,  of 
stifling  any  of  the  shortcomings  that  may  have 
thrived  in  the  past.  It  will  be  worth  while  making 
the  most  of  this  advantage,  even  if  only  that  we  may 
exult  in  the  end  to  be  justly  called  true  sons  of  St. 
John’s,  Fordham. 

— The  croaking  chorus  of  ill-natured  grumblers  is 
still  audible  on  the  Divisions.  Their  complaints,  if 
we  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  over-credulous,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  College  was  a  veritable 
Pandora’s  Box,  filled  with  unmitigated  evils  and  an¬ 
noyances.  These  Pantagruels  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  three  Thursdays  in  a  week. 
Peevish  and  querulous  they  strut  around,  pleni  seip- 
sis,  button-holing  every  chance  “  kicker,”  and 
straightway  dashing  into  a  strain  of  invective  against 
the  dead  and  dull  times  that  are  now  taking  the 
turn  of  the  halcyon  hours  they  were  used  to  spend 
in  Fordham  hammocks.  It  is  not  at  all  passing 
strange  that  these  very  people  are  the  nice,  clever 
chaps  whose  names  are  never  inscribed  on  the  Hon¬ 
ors  List,  for  the  strong  reason  that  they  always 
guard  the  rear  of  their  respective  classes  ;  who,  in 
fact,  have  not  talent  enough  to  face  an  examiner 
with  more  than  a  drowning  look,  nor  sense  enough 
to  remember  that,  bad  and  all  as  they  allege  their 
lot  to  be,  they  would  be  much  worse  off,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  would  be  much  better  off,  had  they  never 
come  here.  We  would  advise  these  gentlemen 
either  to  give  themselves  up  to  considerations  of 
reticence,  or  else  do  something  to  promote  a  better 
flow  of  excitement.  Everything  comes  in  its  proper 
time,  and  if  the  past  is  a  wise  teacher  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  not  ere  long  the  future  will  introduce  us 
to  exceptional  chances  of  enjoyment  and  recreation. 

— A  few  short  days,  and  regular  training  and  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  base-ball  season  will  have  begun.  Al¬ 


ready  the  air  is  full  of  news  and  opinions  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  outlook  of  the  various  college  teams.  It 
is  only  proper  that  we  should  be  not  at  all  backward 
in  our  preparations.  Let  those  gentlemen  whom  the 
management  select  for  the  representation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  campus  do  good,  honest  training  and 
spare  no  effort  for  advancement.  Fordham  has  ever 
been  celebrated  on  the  “  diamond,”  and  the  name 
must  forever  be  upheld.  It  will  be  interesting  in¬ 
formation  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  Hanrahan,  the 
famous  player  and  captain  of  the  Albanys,  and  last 
year’s  coacher  of  the  Omahas,  is  training  the  team 
this  year.  We  wish  him  all  kinds  of  good  success, 
and  trust  that  he  will  send  forth  a  team  which  if  not 
better,  will  at  least  be  equal  to  those  which  Mr. 
Lynch,  our  famous  old  coach,  was  wont  to  bring 
out  in  former  years. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  OCEAN. 


Endless,  boundless,  scene-entrancing  ! 

Leafy  isles  and  rocky  caves 
Bound  thy  pearl-poised  breakers  ever, 
And  thy  myriad-laughing  waves. 
Golden  rays  of  eve-tide  splendor, 
Diamonds  on  thy  bosom  whirl, 

O’er  thy  foamy  crests  at  twilight 
Silvery  moonbeams  swiftly  twirl. 

Ever  tossing,  and  in  rapture 

Flinging  high  thy  snowy  spray, 
Never  resting,  ever  changing, 

Surging  ’neath  old  Neptune’s  sway  : 
Time-worn  cliffs  thy  billows  lashing, 
Scatter  seaweed  far  and  wide, 

On  thy  breast  the  white-caps  rushing, 
Rockward  reel  their  swirling  tide. 

Beat  thy  waves  upon  the  sea-beach, 
’Long  it  scatter  sinuous  shells 
With  a  soft  and  murmuring  cadence, 
Like  the  chime  of  distant  bells. 

On  thy  bars  the  breakers  rising, 

In  unceasing  sadness  sing  ; 

While  the  shrieking  is  re-echoed 
Of  lone  sea-gulls  on  the  wing. 

There  is  music  near  the  sea-side, 

Just  an  undertone  of  song  ; 

We  can  hear  it  in  the  twilight, 

Swelling  mournful,  clear  and  long. 
From  beyond  the  shelving  beaches 
Come  the  murmurs  low  and  deep, 
While  the  rumbling  of  the  waters 
Chants  aloud  as  on  they  sweep. 
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In  the  sunset,  golden  sunset, 

Of  the  fair,  enchanting  North, 

Oft  we  listen  to  the  music 

When  its  trembling  strains  break  forth, 
’Tis  the  rushing  of  the  waters 

As  from  shore  to  shore  they  cross  ; 

On  the  courses  of  the  ocean, 

How  they  rise  and  fall  and  toss  ! 

At  this  threnody  of  ocean, 

Dreamy  thoughts  my  spirit  fill, 

Then  methinks  I  hear  the  sea  say  : 

Life  of  man  is  but  a  rill 
Flowing  from  my  trackless  waste, 

Tinct  with  sorrow-salted  joy, 
Froth-embossed  and  crowned  with  bubbles, 
And  of  storm-clad  winds  the  toy. 

Days  of  life  are  like  the  billows, 

Fleetly  rolling  on  their  way, 

Always  climbing  and  descending 
’Till  in  life’s  declining  ray, 

Flow  they  swifter — swifter  onward, 

Thither  where  all  currents  cease, 

To  the  haven  of  the  blessed, — 

Port  of  love  and  bliss  and  peace. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  '94. 


Hotcs  bvj  the  MVay. 

E  call  the  attention  of  all  Fordhamites 
poetically  inclined  to  the  following  item 
of  special  interest  to  them,  to  wit :  A 
prize  of  $5,000  is  offered  for  the  best 
poem,  or  song,  to  be  read  or  sung  at  the  opening  of 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  contest  is  open  to  the  world, 
and  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful 
writer  by  a  committee  to  be  selected  by  the  Fair 
Commission. 

— During  the  holidays  the  benches  with  brown 
trimmings,  which  had  been  put  in  the  new  chapel 
for  temporary  use,  were  replaced  by  other  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  more  sightly  ones. 

— About  a  dozen  boarders  spent  their  Christmas 
vacation  at  the  College.  The  chief  entertainment 
that  they  enjoyed  was  given  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Hill,  S.J., 
who,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ulrich,  S.J.,  exhibited  and 
explained  a  very  fine  collection  of  views  illustrating 
a  trip  through  Europe.  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  supplied  the 
musical  part  of  the  programme. 

— The  funeral  of  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.J.,  took 
place  on  Thursday,  December  24th,  amid  a  heavy 
rainstorm  that  added  but  gloomy  dignity  to  the  sad 
ceremonial.  A  few  of  Fr.  Dealy’s  old  friends  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  accompanied  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting  place.  It  was  a  noteworthy,  and,  we 
had  almost  said  strange,  fact  that  not  one  of  Fr. 
Dealy’s  many  friends  in  the  social  world  followed 


his  hearse  to  the  cemetery,  or  stood  over  his  grave 
to  cast  a  final  tribute  on  his  coffin.  We  could  not 
help,  however,  but  recognize  in  this  desolate,  yet 
grand  funeral,  a  repetition,  though  only  in  a  meagre 
way,  of  that  grand  albeit  more  desolate  entombment 
of  Him  wdiose  name  Father  Dealy  bore  as  a  Jesuit 
for  well-nigh  half  a  century. 

— The  Rev.  John  C.  O’Reilly,  ’72,  about  whom 
Mr.  Schachte  inquires  in  his  letter,  printed  else¬ 
where,  died  in  the  order  of  the  holy  priesthood  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  John  F.  Riley  is  practising  the  law 
in  New  York  City.  Fr.  Jones  is  in  Canada,  and  the 
Rev.  John  C.  Keveney,  S.J.,  is  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  his  Alma  Mater’s  home  at  Fordham. 

— Much  has  been  said  in  the  New  York  papers 
concerning  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Central  train  at 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson.  But  not  one  word  has  yet 
been  written  about  the  sacred  services  rendered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  on  that  memorable  Christmas 
eve  by  Father  Hart,  S.J.,  of  Fordham  College.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  all  to  know  and  consoling, 
doubtless,  to  many  to  remember  that  Fr.  Hart  was 
the  first  priest  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
and  that  he  attended  quite  a  number  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  sufferers  who  afterwards  died  in  the  hospitals. 

— Fordham  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Father  Scully,  S.J.,  during  Christmas  week.  He 
remained  but  a  few  hours.  We  hope  that  his  next 
visit  is  not  far  off  and  that  it  will  be  more  protracted 
than  the  last. 

— The  last  days  of  the  old  year  were  well  set 
forth  with  class  specimens,  most  of  which  were  very 
creditable  exhibitions  of  daily  work  in  the  class-room. 
Rev.  Father  Rector  had  a  word  of  praise  or  advice 
for  all  of  the  groups  that  appeared  before  him  ;  and 
if  the  boys  will  only  take  his  words  of  warning  to 
heart,  where  such  words  had  to  be  spoken,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  renewal  of  diligence  in  the  study 
hall,  closer  attention  in  the  lecture-room  and  class¬ 
room,  and  as  a  consequence  no  more  failures  in  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  black-listed  laggards  who  strolled  up  the 
college  lawn  one,  two  and  more  days  late  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
the  six  o’clock  study-hall  regulation  has  a  signifi¬ 
cance  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  before  realize. 
They  have  learnt  a  lesson.  Happy  they  if  it  prove 
a  profitable  one  ;  and  happy,  too,  all  wearers  of  the 
gay  maroon  and  shouters  for  Fordham,  who  have 
stored  away  in  some  oft-frequented  niche  of  memory 
the  sterner  lessons  that  have  not  been  infrequent 
since  the  coming  in  of  the  New  Year. 

— The  Rev.  John  J.  Mallon,  ’86,  was  ordained 
priest  at  the  Troy  Seminary  on  Saturday,  December 
19,  1892. 

— The  MONTHLY  takes  occasion  to  express  con¬ 
dolence  with  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  on  the  death  of  his 
sister. 
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— The  Christmastide  entertainment  consisted  of 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Christopher  Columbus  by 
Prof.  Turner.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  monthly  marks  for  December,  the 
awarding  of  testimonials,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
MONTHLY  prizes.  The  prize  for  prose  was  won  by 
James  T.  Fisher  of  the  class  of  Classics  ;  the  prizes 
for  poetry  were  won  by  J.  Howlin  Farley  of  the  class 
of  Rhetoric  and  T.  J.  Cummins  of  the  class  of  Belles- 
Lettres. 

—There  will  be  a  competition  in  prose  and 
poetry  among  the  members  of  Belles-Lettres  class 
for  the  vacancy  on  the  MONTHLY  staff  caused  by  the 
departure  of  T.  J.  Cummins.  This  competition  will 
take  place  on  some  day  before  February  the  22d,  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Professor,  Mr.  T.  Shealy,  S.J. 

— The  Scientific  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ulrich,  S.J.,  will  hold  its  first  public  meeting 
towards  the  close  of  February. 

— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  George 
O’Connell,  S.J.,  who  is  now  at  Old  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  is  constantly  improving  in  health  and  that 
he  will  soon  be  ordained,  and  is  encouraged  by  his 
physician  with  the  promise  that  he  will  be  able  to 
teach  again  next  September.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Fordham,  where  Mr.  O’Connell  is  still  well 
remembered  by  the  students,  would  hail  his  return 
with  a  military  salvo. 

— It  was  our  own  misfortune  not  to  have  taken  due 
notice  last  year  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Finn’s  genuinely 
interesting  story  for  boys,  entitled  Percy  Wynn. 
The  book  did  not  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
editors  till  long  after  its  praises  had  been  re¬ 
echoed  in  all  the  leading  Catholic  magazines.  We 
are,  however,  more  blessed  in  the  case  of  his  new 
story,  mentioned  cursorily  in  our  December  num¬ 
ber.  Tom  Playfair ,  the  belated  predecessor  of 
Percy  Wynn ,  has  not  only  found  its  way  to  our 
hands,  but  to  our  hearts,  and  we  have  not  yet  entirely 
gotten  over  its  exhilarating  effects.  Mr.  Finn’s  imag¬ 
ination,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  honest,  college-boy 
humor  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  thought  this 
when  we  closed  Percy  Wynn  and  handed  it  on  to 
the  next,  with  the  word,  “there  is  a  good  book  for 
you  to  read;  don’t  skip  a  line  of  it,”  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  sequel  shows  no  falling  off  from  the 
excellence  and  well-won  success  of  its  forerun¬ 
ner.  Tom  Brown  at  Rngby  is  the  only  boy's 
book  that  our  experience  can  parallel  to  Mr. 
Finn’s  superb  stories.  They  outride  all  others. 
The  young  college  boy  as  portrayed  in  Tom  Play¬ 
fair  is  just  such  as  we  find  him  here  at  Fordham, 
and  as  he  exists,  in  all  likelihood,  the  world  over 
Any  oil  who  has  spent  a  year  at  a  boarding-school 
will  readily  admit  this.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  depicted  so  well.  Of  course  the  hero  is  an  ideal 
boy  of  the  first  water,  with  no  eagerness  to  display 
obtrusively  the  talents  of  which  he  suffers  no  dearth, 


but  with  a  desire,  nevertheless,  to  always  hold  a 
first  place  and  to  be  the  leader  of  others  in  the  class¬ 
room  as  in  the  college-yard, 

aikv  api<7T£uei';  xa'i  d-eipo^nn  Spi/Lsvat  a/J.ojv  • 

with  a  soul  that  the  angels  might  fear  to  touch  un- 
tenderly,  yet  so  open  to  boyish  impulses  as  to  occa¬ 
sionally  lead  its  possessor  into  mischievous  quarters, 
though  no  taint  of  malice  ever  tarnished  it  or  blotted 
from  it  the  bright  memory  of  that  day  of  First  Com¬ 
munion,  its  virginal  passion  ;  with  a  genius  full  of 
fun  and  good  nature,  playful,  merry,  jolly  and  sad 
by  turns  as  the  mood  was  on  him;  a  heart  generous, 
sympathetic,  overflowing  with  kindness  and  grati¬ 
tude,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  be  mean,  selfish  or 
resentful,  with  strong  passions  of  friendship  and 
love,  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  at  all  times,  yet 
withal  never  lapsing  into  that  effeminacy  so  common 
among  boys  of  weaker  character,  never  over-tender, 
soft  or  girlish,  loving  and  esteeming  like  the  noble 
little  man  that  he  is,  he  has  the  power  to  make  all 
his  playmates  love  him  and  seek  him  out,  to  be 
happy  in  his  company  and  restless  in  his  absence  ; 
insomuch  that  Tom  Playfair,  by  virtue  of  being  an 
intensely  true,  honest  and  upright  boy,  ever  giving, 
ever  grateful,  and  at  no  moment  found  in  harmony 
with  a  bad  scheme  or  known  to  countenance  the 
wrong-doers  of  the  little  college  circle  in  which  his 
lot  was  thrown,  is  always  the  leader  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  their  arbiter,  their  best  friend  and  model. 

The  book  has  so  pleased  us  that,  were  it  not  that 
more  pressing  home  topics  demand  our  space,  we 
should  take  the  liberty  to  reprint  one  of  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  chapters — the  one  on  the  national  game. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  twenty-third  chap¬ 
ter  is  the  best  in  the  book.  There  are  others  more 
exciting,  and  the  reading  of  which  would,  peradven- 
ture,  be  more  apt  to  “quicken  content  to  bliss;”  but 
this  short  chapter  is  a  fairly  characteristic  one,  with 
just  “enough  baseball”  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
ordinary  Fordham  patriot,  and  just  enough  sound 
admonition  (Mr.  Finn  has  an  excellent  knack  of 
scattering  seeds  of  good  advice  through  his  chapters 
without  making  us  feel  that  his  hero  is  as  goody- 
goody  as  pie')  to  keep  a  susceptible  fellow  in  trim 
without  bastinadoing  his  soul. 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 

And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! 

How  a  sound  shall  quicken  content  to  bliss, 

Or  a  breath  suspend  the  blood's  best  play. 

And  life  be  a  proof  of  this. 

— Among  our  late  visitors  were  the  Very  Rev. 
Provincial,  Fr.  Campbell,  S.J.,  in  whose  honor  we 
enjoyed  a  skating  holiday  on  Monday,  January  25th  ; 
Fr.  Halpin,  Fr.  Jerge,  Fr.  Martin  Hollohan,  Fr. 
Hann,  Fr.  Spillane,  Fr.  Kelly,  Fr.  Denny,  Fr.  Par- 
dow,  all  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Mr.  Francis  M. 
Connell,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College,  who  came  to  assist 
at  the  burial  of  his  brother. 
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— Mr.  Myles  Tierney,  whose  picture  appeared  in 
the  Jubilee  MONTHLY,  and  to  whom  Fordham  is  in 
a  hundred  ways  deeply  indebted,  sailed  for  Europe 
on  Saturday,  January  23d.  Mr.  Tierney  and  family 
will  visit  the  Holy  Land  before  returning  home. 

— The  Rev.  Francis  Ryan,  S.J.,  for  sometime  at¬ 
tached  to  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  recently 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York,  is  now  stationed 
at  Fordham. 

— We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of 
Fr.  Holaind's  able  reply  to  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  pamphlet 
“ Education,  to  Whom  Does  it  Belong?”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  we  also  advise  them  to  read  the  com¬ 
ments  which  Fr.  Higgins,  S.J.,  has  made  on  the 
same  pamphlet,  and  his  open  letter  in  answer  to  the 
Rev.  Doctor’s  rejoinder  to  Fr.  Holaind,  S.J.  On  this 
same  question  of  the  State’s  alleged  right  to  educate, 
Judge  Dunn,  of  Ohio,  is  putting  forth  an  able  mono¬ 
graph,  which  with  the  above,  and  Fr.  Conway’s,  (S.J.) 
article  published  by  Pustet,  New  York,  and  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  original  query,  by  Fr.  Brandi,  S.J.,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  “Civilta  Catholica”  by  an  American 
Jesuit,  will  form  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable 
collection  on  this  all-important  discussion.  Fr. 
Brandi’s  article  and  Fr.  Holaind’s  are  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 

— Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.,  has  resumed  his  course 
of  lectures  on  Ethics,  in  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier. 

— A  very  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Mulry,  S.J.,  who  died  piously  in  the  Lord  at  Ford¬ 
ham  College,  two  years  ago  last  October,  has  just 
been  published  by  his  brother  for  private  circulation. 
We  would  like  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  knew  Mr.  Mulry  at  Fordham,  and  who  were 
edified  by  the  immense  spiritual  good  which  he  ac¬ 
complished  among  the  college  boys  at  a  time,  when 
owing  to  poor  health,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  leave 
his  room.  The  book  is  a  large  one,  running  through 
480  pages.  One  is  amazed  to  think  that  a  young 
man  of  Mr.  Mulry’s  delicate  health  could  have  done 
such  an  amount  of  work,  and  leave  behind  him  such 
a  collection  of  beautiful  letters  which,  with  all  their 
variety  and  extensiveness  would  seem  to  be  but  a 
tenth  part  of  his  actual  correspondence. 

— The  Catholic  Evening  Services,  by  F.  M.  de 
Zulueta,  S.J.,  which  comes  to  hand  from  St.  Wil¬ 
liam's  Press,  Market  Weighton,  Yorkshire,  is  a  short 
collection  of  choral  services  intended  primarily  for 
congregational  use.  It  is  a  neat  little  book,  bound 
in  cloth,  and  seems  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  a  help 
to  the  clergy  in  their  endeavor  to  introduce  variety 
into  Vesper  services.  The  “Choral  Devotions”  at 
the  end  of  this  book  were  composed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  Holy  Name,  Manches¬ 
ter,  in  1888.  They  have  the  approval  of  his  Lord- 
ship,  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  whose  diocese  they 
were  originally  edited. 


— There  are  still  for  sale  at  the  College  a  few 
copies  of  A  History  of  St.  John's  College,  by  Mr. 
Taaffe,  A.M  Persons  interested  in  Fordham  Col¬ 
lege  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
and  highly  praised  book.  The  laudatory  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  by  the  Catholic  press, 
and  particularly  The  Month,  should  be  abundant 
warrant  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

— The  latest  book  issued  in  The  Hour-Glass  Series, 
contains  some  very  interesting  historical  studies  on 
Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay,  Francis  Scott  Key,  etc. 
The  essays  in  this  volume  are  written  by  D.  B.  Lucas, 
LL.D.,  and  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  LL.D. 

— We  had  the  consolation  of  congratulating  per¬ 
sonally,  during  the  month  of  January,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Barry,  S.J.,  of  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Denver,  who  was  recently  ordained  by  His  Emi¬ 
nence,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


IfovcUtamcnsia. 

* 

HAT'S  the  matter  with  our  new  catcher? 
He’s  all  right !  He’s  a  little  flower  that 
grows  in  the  dell  !  (We  don’t  like  to 
use  the  word  daisy,  it’s  too  common). 

— What’s  the  trouble  with  our  revolver-of-the- 
leathery-sphere  ?  He’s  all  correct !  He’s  a  calcar¬ 
eous  carbonate  !  (We  study  chemistry,  we  do.  We 
might  have  called  him  a  margarita). 

— What’s  the  razzle-dazzle  with  our  new  Albanian 
coacher  ?  He’s  all  serene  !  He’s  a  wild  strawberry  ! 
{Rosea  cervice  refills  it').  But  he  makes  a  good 
“short  ”  (strawberry  short)  ! 

— Heliotrope  Vandersnuff. — Did’st  pass  gentle 
Snowdrop  ? 

Snowdrop  Thwing. — No,  I  didn’t  care  to  pass  ;  I 
wished  to  be  plucked,  that  so  I  might  some  vase  adorn. 

— Ton  my  word,. glad  to  see  thee  back,  Harry, 
and  thee,  too,  Will.  All  well  in  Quakerville? 

— Surely,  dead-broke  was  he,  and  dry  of  chink 
That  pickle-sour, 

Did  swift  with  murrion  of  summer  pink 
Start  on  his  Xmas  tour  ! 

— From  a  daily  that  is  known 
By  all,  to  us  was  shown 
A  clipping  that  straight  set  our  hearts  aglow  ; 

Now  the  editors  avow, 

We’re  ahead — and  you’ll  allow, 

“  If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun,  why  then  it’s  so  !” 

— Candidates  for  the  baseball  team  went  into 
training  immediately  after  examinations.  About 
twenty-two  candidates  will  appear  for  daily  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Gym.  Mr.  William  Hanrahan,  the  fam¬ 
ous  short-stop  of  the  Albany  club,  has  been  secured 
to  train  the  team,  and  he  intends  to  bring  forward  a 
great  team  by  the  1st  of  April. 
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— Happy  are  we  to  see  our  old  “comrade,”  Pat 
Sullivan,  back  in  P'ordham.  This  great  backstop  of 
the  team  of  ’90,  who  left  here  on  account  of  sickness, 
has  regained  all  his  former  vigor,  and  will  see  that 
Bob  puts  the  ball  over  the  plate  as  heretofore. 

— This  year  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  skating  days.  Before  Christmas  the  pond 
was  in  good  condition  for  a  week,  and  now  since  our 
return,  the  weather-king  has  been  propitious,  and  the 
great  number  of  students  who  throng  the  lake  near 
the  park,  attests  how  much  they  prize  the  old  Hol¬ 
land  sport. 

— I’m  on  skates  a  “freak,” 

I  can  glide  like  a  streak, 

— Like  a  streak  of  lightning  blue  ; 

But  to  know  that  I'm  sleek, 

You  must  see  how  I  sneak 

— How  at  drill  I  sneak  from  view  ! 

— A  day  there  came  and  his  graceful  form  was 
not  visible  in  the  ranks;  another  passed,  nor  yet  be¬ 
side  the  armory,  nor  up  the  hall,  nor  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  was  he.  .  .  Seven  wintry  suns  went  their 

course  about  the  heavens,  and  still  he  was  not. 
Twenty-eight  icy  moons  went  through  their  panto¬ 
mimic  contortions,  yet  no  drum-beat  ever  found  the 
bayonet  in  his  arms  !  The  boy,  oh  !  where  was  he? 
We  know  not,  we  only  know  that  he  is  now  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  ninth  of  Homer’s  epic  yclept 
the  Iliad.  Some  tours  were  also  his  reward. 

— “The  gentlemen  will  please  vacate  the  rooms 
as  it  is  now  time  to  lock  up.”  No  one  stirred.  Then 
was  heard  another  voice — a  voice  of  the  football 
guard — ’twas  like  a  peal  of  fitful  thunder:  “All 
out!”  ’Twas  as  if  an  avalanche  had  precipitated  it¬ 
self  adown  the  mountain  side  !  Are  we  looking  for 
a  suitable  officer  ? 

WAR  WITH  CHILI. 

A  REVERY  BY  TERRY  MOTUS. 

I’m  a  cadet  ; 

A  soldier?  You  bet. 

Why,  when  I’m  in  form 
Just  look  out  for  a  storm. 

1  I  carry  my  gun, 

I  charge  and  I  run 
In  a  way  that  strikes  terror  and  fear 
In  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  boys  that  are  near. 

At  each  lowering  glance  of  my  ocular 
To  witness  the  panic — it’s  jocular. 

Though  a  private  but  yet, 

I’ll  be  captain  cadet. 

The  signs  and  the  orders  I  know, 

And  could  govern  an  army,  I  trow. 

You  may  read  in  the  faces  of  those  that  are  nigh, 

A  hero  chivalric,  a  demigod,  I. 

There’s  a  war 
At  our  door, 

And  all  are  astir 
In  a  hurry  and  Hur 
Ry  a-getting  our  vessels  in  trim. 

We’ll  fight  if  we  sink  or  we  swim, 


They’ll  call 
On  us  all 

Here  at  Fordham,  you’ll  own 

Since  our  training  is  everywhere  known. 

The  cartridges  blank  must  be  changed  for  the  bullet  ; 
I  must  go  to  the  war  or  be  nicknamed  a  pullet. 

And  the  Chilian  foe 
Must  I  face  if  I  go. 

With  a  bullet  red-hot 
Must  I  shoot  or  be  shot. 

Now  to  shoot  at  the  Chilian  foe  if  he’s  bound 
Hand  and  foot  all  in  chains,  and  no  other  around, 

I  do  not  refuse, 

I  cannot  excuse. 

But  excuse  me  if  I’m  to  be  shot 
With  a  ball  or  a  bullet  red-hot. 

’Twould  make  me  quite  sick  to  the  stomach,  I’m  sure, 
And  La  Grippe  is  the  first  I’ve  to  cure. 

Then  wrap  me  up  in  the  flag  (or  the  quilt) 

With  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  all  adorning  ; 
Don’t  waken  the  patriot  spirit  (’twere  guilt) 
Before  6.45  in  the  morning. 


ECOND  Division  boys  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  come  back  late,  though  some  of  us 
were  grossly  delinquent  in  the  observance 
of  a  regulation  which  we  now  feel  has  a 

sanction. 

— “  What's  that  they  are  putting  on  that  floor, 
Vaseline  ?  ” 

— The  latest  importation  to  this  Division  was  a 
number  of  toboggans.  A  member  of  a  barrel-stave 
tobo£r£ran  firm  has  established  himself  in  our  midst. 

o  o 

— Some  of  the  familiar  faces  are  missed  from  our 
Division,  and  no  new  ones  have  appeared. 

— “Busy,”  “  engaged  ”  and  like  warnings  were 
the  shingles  that  hung  from  the  desks  of  the  more 
industrious  students  during  the  past  four  weeks. 
The  same  shingles  were  lately  sold  at  auction  to  a 
company  of  “jugglers.” 

— Says  one  boy  to  another  : 

V. — “  I  wonder  what’ll  become  of  a  plug  ?  ” 

R. — “  Perhaps  they'll  drop  him  into  jug.” 

— If  he  does  but  get  that  high  hat  and  peddle 
soap,  won’t  we  rejoice  if  he  sinks  the  profits  in  the 
Division  ? 

— The  deadly  disease  of  Rip  Van  Winkleisis  has 
of  late  met  with  an  infallible  cure. 

— Burke  Brady  has  returned  with  a  good  and 
sure  footing.  Gaudeamus  igitur. 

— We  extend  to  Hubert  Geenan  our  sincere  con¬ 
dolence  over  the  death  of  his  beloved  father.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  over¬ 
whelming  bereavement  has  not  made  it  necessary 
for  Hubert  to  leave  us. 

— John  Smith,  with  his  profundity  of  good  humor 
and  generous  smiles,  is  again  in  our  midst.  He  pre¬ 
fers  our  English  course  to  all  the  unfulfilled  advan¬ 
tages  of  Packard’s, 
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— Advices  from  Alabama  inform  us  that  our  old 
friend  Zach  Roquemore  is  quarrying  in  Pentelic 
marble  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  taken  to  writing 
poetry.  Here  is  a  chip  of  his  own  chiselling,  as  he 
assures  us  : 

The  best  of  life  has  not  gone  by, 

It  still  is  mine,  I  hold  ; 

To-day,  to-morrow  and  coming  days, 

Most  surely  they  enfold 
The  treasure  I  have  grown  unto. 

So  midway  here  I  stand 
And  say,  “  Life  is  still  very  good, 

With  heights  on  every  hand.” 

— Would  you  believe  it,  the  builder  of  the  Brick 
Tenement  cannot  bear  any  longer  the  sight,  let  alone 
the  smell,  of  smoke  ;  perchance  because  he  per¬ 
ceived  too  much  of  it  in  the  ramshackle  abode  that 
was  demolished  before  Christmas  by  the  rude  hand 
of  the  despoiler. 

— Snow  destroys  microbes — and  sometimes  win¬ 
dows  and  eyesight,  doesn’t  it,  Sergeant  ? 

— Willie  F.  has  taken  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

— Dime  novels  and  cigarettes  are  said  to  have 
helped  in  the  suicide  of  a  small  boy  recently,  Tom 

- .  Ah  !  yes  ;  but  Tom  doesn’t  smoke,  and  he 

has  handed  over  his  dime  novels  of  his  own  accord. 

— The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  beautifully  illustrated, 
was  the  gift  of  the  Division  to  Mr.  Hugh  Gaynor  for 
the  assistance  rendered  to  us  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son. 

— One  First  Division  boy  remarked  to  another,  as 
he  stood  quaking  with  fear  at  the  top  of  the  tobog¬ 
gan  slide  :  “  Don’t  be  afraid  ;  I  have  seen  lots  of 
boys  go  down.  Come  on,  will  you  ?  ” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “  not  now  ;  I  am  weary  of  sit¬ 
ting,  so  I  shall  walk  down.”  Brave  boys  ! 

— An  old  Second  Divisioner  was  recently  heard 
to  exclaim  on  the  pond  :  “  Ah  !  the  old  place  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.”  He  meant  that  he  had  recently 
failed  in  an  attempt  at  getting  the  better  of  his  pre¬ 
fect,  and  that  an  invitation  to  withdraw  hung  over 
him  in  the  dead  of  night  like  a  grewsome  sword  of 
Damocles,  making  him  think  brainsickly  of  things. 

— At  the  instance  of  his  chief  constituent,  the 
gentleman  who  possesses  a  very  uncanny  soubriquet, 
our  Senator  is  going  to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting 
his  fellows  to  lay  hands  upon  his  ear,  or  to  accost 
him  by  any  other  title  save  that  which  is  his  due. 

— The  boys  who  shall  constitute  the  Invincible 
nine  for  the  coming  season  will  be  chosen  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  this 
number  of  The  MONTHLY.  The  prospect  of  a  fine 
team  is  bright.  We  may  not  be  able  to  boast  of 
Mr.  Hanrahan  for  our  trainer,  but  we  think  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  practising  under  the  coaching 
of  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  the  Fordhams,  a  coach  who  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at. 


*  *  * 

FTER  their  vacation,  most  of  the  Third  Di¬ 
vision  boys  returned  but  we  miss  several 
familiar  faces,  among  whom  is  “  Ginger,” 
the  life  and  soul  of  Third.  Another  is  the 
“Chicago  Cyclone,”  who  failed  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  since  the  6th.  “Down-Eastern  Freddie”  is 
also  missed  from  our  ranks.  “  Gennie”has  returned 
after  a  sojourn  of  two  months. 

— The  idea  of  a  renewal  of  work  for  six  months 
is  not  a  pleasant  one,  especially  after  having  a  “  real 
good  time  ”  at  Christmas  and  thereabouts.  The  new 
boys  are  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  “jug;” 
and,  judging  from  exaggerated  tales  told  them  by 
the  older  boys,  they  are  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

— Thanks  to  our  prefect  we  are  having  new  lock¬ 
ers  put  up,  which  are  the  same  as  “  Second’s.”  These 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  former  boxes.  The 
idlers  of  the  Division  find  it  a  pleasant  occupation  to 
watch  the  carpenter  at  work. 

— Since  the  tobogganing  has  begun  the  bank 
leading  from  night-bounds  to  the  railroad  track  is 
thronged  with  toboggans  and  sleds  of  all  sorts.  Many 
a  bold  rider  has  emphatically  declared  that  when 
snow  gets  down  the  back  it  is  decidedly  wet  and  cold. 

— We  have  been  informed  that  “Second”  has 
infringed  on  our  patent  for  barrel-stave  sleds.  This 
shows  that  even  those  who  think  they’re  great  and 
call  us  “kids  ”  have  to  rely  on  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  small  boy  for  a  source  of  pleasure. 

— Since  chess  has  started  on  this  Division,  many 
have  learned  the  game,  and  some  are  pretty  good 
players.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  like  it  and  play  it 
frequently.  “  Chico”  is  a  very  good  player,  and  only 
one  or  two  are  able  to  beat  him.  In  the  stillness  ot 
the  reading-room  now  and  then  a  voice  may  be 
heard  saying  “check”  or  “check-mate,”  followed 
immediately  by  a  clatter  of  pieces.  Then  all  is  still 
again. 

— Our  reading-room  has  been  fitted  up  in  great 
style.  We  have  two  new  tables,  making  four  large 
tables  in  all,  and  we  expect  some  new  games  and 
books  to  be  placed  out  shortly. 

— The  billiard-room  has  also  been  remodeled. 

,  Our  cues  are  all  tipped,  and  we  are  developing  a 
number  of  promising  billiard  players.  Among  the 
best  of  these  are  “  Legs  ”  and  “  Mystery,”  who  has 
been  styled  the  “  Billiard  Cue.” 

— We  have  a  new  commandant  down  here  in  the 
person  of  Lieutenant  Bob  Carmody,  who  fills  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Farley. 
Lieut.  Carmody  is  assisted  by  Sergeant  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Corporals  Lyons  and  Baker.  We  are  sorry 
after  our  old  commandant,  but  we  hope  our  new  one 
will  prove  as  good. 

— Lately  this  Division  has  been  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  infirmary.  The  “  Grip  ”  played 
havoc  among  us,  and  few  were  free  from  its  fell  grasp. 
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Scholars. 


EMEMBER  the  extern  honor.  Uphold  it. 
This  is  a  trying  time.  Be  constant  and 
true  to  yourselves.  Do  not  furl  tjie  glori¬ 
ous  banner  of  success  which  we  have  pre¬ 
served  inviolate  and  kept  proudly  waving  over  us 
ever  since  our  incorporation  into  this  renowned  insti¬ 
tution. 

— We  have  our  billiard  enthusiasts,  and  though 
the  cue  stands  higher  than  one  of  the  experts,  he 
scores  his  points  right  well  against  the  Weather 
Prophet. 

— Skating  has  its  attractions  no  doubt,  but  sub¬ 
sequent  events  oftentimes  detract  from  its  pleasures; 
and  in  this  case  the  sorry  mourn  for  hours  o’er  the 
half-hour’s  short-lived  bliss. 

— A  newly  discovered  and  valuable  aid  for  the 
strengthening  and  improving  of  the  memory — a  cot 
for  the  night. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SKATERS. 

They  went  from  class,  some  nine  or  eight 
With  pious  jowls  they  went, 

Their  eyes  upturned,  in  mood  sedate. 

As  on  good  purpose  bent. 

They  went,  while  those  who  had  to  stay 
Could  only  pine  : 

Oh,  blessed  nine  ! 

Would  we  were  good  as  they  ! 

But  now  these  eight  or  nine  are  free, 

And  thither  lies  the  pond. 

And  thither  the  Sodalitee, 

And  overhead  the  fateful  wand  1 
Ah  me  !  they  know  not  what  to  do, 

’Till  units  ait : 

Come  let  us  try  it, 

The  fun  we’ll  never  rue. 

Ere  long  they  pass  the  pile  of  bricks, 

And  leave  the  wooden  gate, 

With  bundled  books  they  cut  their  sticks, 

And  scamper  oft' to  skate, 

Nor  deem  that  any  lurking  fay 
Would  dare  conclude, 

That  boys  so  good, 

Had  rather  play  than  pray. 

They  scratch  their  names  upon  the  ice. 

Carve  eights  and  Dutchman’s  rows. 

Cut  vines  and  every  fine  device 
The  champion  skater  knows, 

The  outer  edge  and  inner  run 
So  well  they  make, 

They  truly  take 
The  everlasting  bunn. 

But  when  they  come  to  school  again 
They’re  told  they  broke  their  pledge  : 

Their  “names  are  scratched,”  and  they’ll  remain 
Upon  “  the  outer  edge,” 

In  vain  they  plead  and  beg  pity, 

But  only  hear 
The  legend  queer : 

“What  fools  these  mortals  be  !” 


— One  of  the  natives  of  a  little  street  opposite  St. 
John's  Hall  giveth  testimony,  that  to  go  feet  fore¬ 
most  down  a  toboggan  slide  with  nothing  between 
you  and  the  slide  but  a  pair  of  Brokaw’s  toboggans, 
and  in  the  end  to  land  or  rather  sea  upon  twenty-five 
English  square  miles  to  the  square  inch,  is  something 
post  memorial'll  hominum  cool,  refreshing  and  worth 
repeating  on  a  water-tight  toboggan. 

THE  NEW-GIRT  KNIGHT. 

The  knight  new-girt  with  spur  and  sword 
Roams  eager  through  ancestral  halls, 

And  reads  the  trophies  on  the  walls, 

And  storied  slab  of  dame  and  lord  ; — 

Hangs  dreaming  o’er  each  broken  blade 
And  dinted  helm  and  battered  shield  ; 

And  seizing  tries  in  vain  to  wield 
The  studded  mace  that  havoc  made 

On  many  a  Hastings  field  of  blood: 

“  This  casque  was  cleft  at  Harfleur's  siege  ; 

This  cuirass  pierced  when  England’s  liege 
Foremost  on  Acre’s  ramparts  stood:” — 

Thus  musing  seems  to  hear  once  more 
The  victor’s  Mont-joie  in  the  lists, 

And  lingers  o’er  the  hallowed  trysts, 

And  from  each  relic  steals  its  lore. 

Till,  gazing  on  his  maiden  steel 
As  yet  untried  by  love  or  peer, 

He  may  not  check  the  flush  of  fear 
That  all  unbidden  makes  him  feel 

The  weight  of  glory,  centuries  old, 

That  rests  upon  his  single  soul  ; 

And,  gazing  down  fame’s  aged  scroll, 

He  sees  the  names  in  living  gold, — 

Names  of  the  sires  whose  blood  he  owns; 

And  from  the  bosom  of  the  years 
Deep  in  his  heart  an  echo  hears, 

Like  that  which  fleshed  the  arid  bones 

Ezechiel  saw  upon  the  plain, 

Which  gives  breath  to  each  centuried  tomb, 

And  from  the  labyrinthine  gloom 
Fast-issuing  sweep  a  countless  train  : 

Lords,  ladies,  kings — first  of  his  name  ; 

And,  as  they  pass,  each  spirit  shows 
The  aureole  that  his  own  deed  throws 
Athwart  the  studded  heaven  of  fame. 

And,  in  the  name  of  all  before, 

They  bid  him  do  as  they  have  done, 

Of  noble  sires  a  loyal  son, 

And  make  their  glory  more  and  more. 

Palmes, 
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EXAMINATION. 

The  highest  honors  of  the  examination  and  of  the 
term  were  won  by 

JOHN  J.  O’ROURKE, 

whose  average  for  the  term  is  93 TV  per  cent.,  and 
who  received  99J  per  cent,  as  an  average-mark  in 
regular  class.  This  is  the  best  examination  that  has 
been  passed  in  the  College  for  several  years,  and 
deserves  all  the  more  honorable  mention  because  the 
boy  who  passed  it  camped  off  the  same  honors  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class 
with  the  best  term-average  in  the  whole  College. 

The  next  in  merit : 

J.  Harding  Fisher, 

with  an  average-mark  of  9 yT\  per  cent.  Both  these 
boys  are  members  of  the  Class  of  Classics  (’95),  which 
is  taught  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Hill,  S.  J. 

The  best  examination  in  the  Grammar  Classes  : 
John  Mitchel,  of  2d  Latin  Grammar,  94^  per  cent. 

The  best  examination  in  the  Commercial  Course: 
John  M.  Tansey,  of  English  Rhetoric,  89  per  cent. 

The  best  examination  in  the  Preparatory  Course: 
Frank  D'Arcy,  of  2d  Rudiments,  9 6\  per  cent. 

Perfect  Examinations  in  Mathematics  : 
J.  F.  Galligan,  of  Trigonometry;  Edward  M.  Lamb, 
Joseph  O’Connor,  and  M.  Glynn,  of  Geometry; 
Charles  Sinnott  and  Faber  Donohue,  of  1st  Algebra; 
Aug.  Kingston,  of  1st  Arith;  Harry  Herst  and  J. 
Eagleton,  of  Rudiments. 

N.B.-To  merit  a  First  Testimonial  for  examination, 
as  for  the  ordinary  monthly  marks,  the  student  must 
receive  90  per  cent.,  or  over,  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  regular  class  and  in  mathematics.  Second  Testi¬ 
monials  are  awarded  to  those  whose  average-mark, 
under  the  same  conditions,  is  between  80  and  90  per 
cent. 

FIRST  TESTIMONIALS. 

J.  F.  Galligan  and  J.  T.  Langan,  of  Rhetoric;  M. 
Glynn,  of  Belles  Lettres;  John  J.  O’Rourke,  J.  Hard¬ 
ing  Fisher,  and  Edward  M.  Lamb,  of  Classics;  P’red. 
Flynn,  of  3d  Grammar;  H.  Herst,  N.  Pargon,  G. 
Vigouroux,  F.  D’Arcy,  R.  Garcia,  G.  Rovelo,  of 
Rudiments. 

SECOND  TESTIMONIALS. 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  F.  O’Loughlin,  and  F.  Kelly, 
of  Rhetoric;  J.  Robinson,  of  Belles  Lettres;  F.  Shea- 
han  and  H.  Gaynor,  of  Classics;  John  Mitchel,  Jas. 
Nolan,  W.  Mackel,  Alpin  Graydon,  and  Michael 
Halpin,  of  2d  Latin  Grammar;  George  Lee  Rooney, 
W.  Reynolds,  J.  Murphy,  Morris  Head,  A.  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  J.  Barreto,  of  3d  Grammar,  J.  Tansey,  C. 
Wade,  R.  Del  Valle,  J.  McHugh,  T.  King,  H.  Gen- 
ico,  and  A.  Fullam,  of  the  English  Course: 


^ouovs  %xst  for  gitmuivvR  1892. 

(Monthly  Marks.) 

FIRST  TESTIMONIALS. 

Rhetoric. — J.  F.  Galligan,  J.  T.  Langan. 

Belles  Lettres. — M.  Glynn,  Michael  Doran,  J.  Rob¬ 
inson,  John  King,  W.  Ferguson. 

Classics. — John  J.  O'Rourke,  J.  Harding  Fisher. 
Third  Grammar — W.  Meighan. 

Special  Latin.—).  McCarthy,  T.  O’Shea,  W.  Cro¬ 
nin,  F.  Donohue. 

English  Belles  Lettres. — A.  Crosas,  J.  Claffy. 
Rudiments — C.  Loor,  J.  Gamboa. 

SECOND  TESTIMONIALS. 

F.  O’Loughlin,  J.  Charles,  P.  TJwyer,  W.  Maho¬ 
ney,  E.  M.  Lamb,  James  T.  Fisher,  A.  Arctander, 

G.  Daly,  Jos.  Kelly,  Jos.  Shea,  John  Bush,  J.  Delaney, 
L.  Callan,  Oliver  Hackett,  J.  McBride,  P.  Meagher, 

G.  Herst,  G.  O'Connor,  Charles  Hatfield,  Ignatius 
Mercadante,  J.  Gibney,  A.  Kingston,  C.  Jaeger,  F. 
Murphy,  C.  Sinnott,  A.  F'urtwangler,  G.  Vigouroux, 

H.  Genico,  J.  Florez,  and  Robert  Joyce. 


gsdUUlQCS. 

"IF  YOU  SEE  IT  IN  THE  SUN,  IT’S  SO.” 

MONG  our  many  college  periodicals 
edited  and  published  by  students,  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  the  organ  of  St. 
John’s  College,  justly  holds  a  high  place. 
In  point  of  learning,  dignity  of  discussion,  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  ideas  it  is  admirable,  and  its  poetry  is  beyond 
the  average  of  such  productions.  The  essay  on  the 
late  Monsignor  Preston  in  the  December  number  is 
peculiarly  worthy  of  praise.” — The  New  York  Sun 
for  December  24th,  1891 . 

The  following  notice  of  The  MONTHLY  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Democrat  for  December  27th,  1891  : 
”  We  wish  that  every  friend  of  classical  education 
could  read  The  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  for  December. 
They  would  learn  from  it  what  a  college  training  un¬ 
der  the  Jesuits  can  accomplish.  The  poems,  articles 
and  essays  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  while  the 
Greek  letter  from  one  of  the  students  to  the  Greek 
consul,  and  that  gentleman’s  answer,  would  delight 
even  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  eulogy  of  the  late  Mgr. 
Preston  is  -a  pen  picture  of  that  great  prelate,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  its  faithfulness.” 

— Here  is  an  interesting  bit  concerning  the  G.  O. 
M.,  which  we  clip  from  one  of  our  exchanges  :  "Un¬ 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Gladstone  delights  in  reading 
a  book  right  through,  but  it  must  be  worth  reading. 
His  method  of  reading  is  more  that  of  the  tortoise 
than  the  hare.  He  cannot  read  rapidly,  nor  has 
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lie  ever  acquired  the  fine  art  of  skipping  :  he  cannot 
boast  like  Carlyle  of  reading  a  page  of  Gibbon  ‘with 
one  flash  of  his  eye.’  But  he  is  not  slow  to  discover 
whether  the  book  is  worth  reading,  and,  if  not,  after 
a  few  pages  it  is  cast  aside,  though  as  a  general  rule 
his  judgment  is  lenient.” 

—The  Trinity  Tablet  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and 
very  well-selected  garb.  It  opens  with  some  good 
thoughts  on  university  extension,  and  presents  us 
with  a  proud,  lengthy,  but  well-deserved  record  in 
the  football  field. 

— The  late  issues  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic 
give  evidence  that  its  management  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  entrusted  to  worthy  hands.  We  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  mention  an  article,  continued  in  two 
numbers,  on  “Temperance,”  which,  unlike  many  of 
its  character,  is  interesting  and  well  written,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  convincing. 

— The  Aguctian  Monthly ,  as  usual,  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  Its  editors  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  neat  journal. 

— We  heartily  welcome  once  more  to  our  table 
the  spokesman  of  the  P.  M.  A.,  lately  known  as  The 
Sabre ,  and  now  called  The  Reveille.  The  name  on 
the  cover  is  tastefully  done,  and  has,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  distorted  idea,  an  appearance  of  rever¬ 
beration.  If  the  magazine  in  its  new  shape  keeps  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  The  Sabre  it  will  be  a  credit 
to  its  present  editors  and  will  throw  a  lustre  on  the 
names  of  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

— The  Swarthmore  Phoenix  is  a  welcome  visitor 
to  our  sanctum.  We  followed  with  interest  an  ac¬ 
count  of  “  A  Summer's  Journey  through  Canada,” 
and  regret  that  “Views  Afoot  in  the  Papal  States” 
have  been  concluded.  The  Holiday  Number  of  The 
Phcenix  puts  forth  in  its  exchange  column  some 
sound  advice  which,  we  cannot  rightly  omit  to  say, 
it  does  not  always  follow.  There  is  a  good  verse 
translation  of  the  Siren’s  Song  of  the  Odyessy,  save 
for  the  deplorable  line  at  the  end. 

—  The  Stony  hurst  Magazine  for  December  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  usual  amount  of  local  items,  an 
abundant  supply  of  very  readable  articles  from  past 
and  present  students. 

—  The  Brown  Magazine  ranks  high  among  out- 
exchanges.  In  the  Holiday  Number  is  presented  an 
attractive  combination  of  prose  and  verse  which  will 
hold  the  most  wearied  reader’s  attention. 

—  The  Mount  St.  Joseph  Collegian  begins  its 
existence  under  very  favorable  auspices.  We  tender 
it  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  field  of  college  journalism. 

— Salve  Regina  is  replete  with  good  things.  The 
Academy  students  are  evidently  zealous  supporters 
of  their  journal  and  allow  it  to  suffer  under  no  dearth 
of  contributions.  In  a  recent  number  we  read  essays 
on  James  Russell  Lowell  as  patriot  and  statesman, 
treating  the  character  and  traits  of  that  great  man  in 


a  far  more  capable  manner  than  the  majority  of  out- 
exchanges  which  have  contributed  their  quota  to 
the  subject. 

—  The  College  Student  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
is  a  credit  to  its  editors.  The  articles  entitled  “  Fail¬ 
ures  in  Life”  and  “Inefficiency"  deserve  notice  for 
their  sensible  strain. 

— The  Owl  again  claims  our  attention,  nor  in  the 
perusal  of  its  latest  issue  is  our  appreciation  of  its 
merit  diminished.  In  poetical  and  prose  work  this 
magazine  has  attained  a  very  high  standard. 

— The  Haverfordian. contains  nothing  that  is  meri¬ 
torious  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and,  indeed,  it 
appears  as  if  no  .efforts  were  made  to  accomplish 
anything  in  this  line.  The  reader  of  a  college  jour¬ 
nal  certainly  expects  to  find  in  its  columns  some¬ 
thing  besides  football  and  politics,  which  ever)' daily 
newspaper  in  the  country  presents. 

— St.  Vincent' s  Journal  continues  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  friends. 

— The  latest  visitor  to  our  exchange  table  hails 
from  the  city  of  the  World’s  Fair,  the  indomitable 
Chicago.  We  heartily  welcome  the  Academia  and 
hope  that  its  after  issues  will  keep  up  to  the  dignity 
of  the  first  one  that  has  greeted  our  eyes.  We  have 
gone  over  all  its  pages,  and  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  general  get-up  is  excellent,  no  space  being 
wasted  on  idle  matter  or  misemployed  ;  and  the 
cover  has  just  enough  tint  in  it  to  do  honor  to  St. 
Patrick.  Prosit  Academia. 

— We  do  not  know  that  we  have  seen  any  adver¬ 
tisement  more  calculated  to  bring  water  to  the  teeth 
of  the  susceptible,  than  the  following  entitled,  “New 
Confections,”  which  appeared  in  the  Nea  Ephemeris , 
of  Athens,  some  time  ago.  The  advertiser  depicts  so 
graphically  the  various  phases  of  sugary  solicitation 
that  even  Huyler  might  gather  some  fruit  from  its 
profitable  suggestiveness. 

“  Have  you  ever  remembered  regretfully  that  you 
had  eaten  candy,-  and  have  you  ever  felt  that  you 
would  prefer  not  to  consume  it,  no  matter  how 
tempting  it  seemed  to  you  ?  Well,  that  is  the  feeling 
you  shall  experience  now,  as  to  the  new  and  most 
artistic  varieties  of  candy  which  Messrs.  Giannakis 
and  Tzibaras  manufacture  in  their  elegant  new  con¬ 
fectionery  store  opposite  Koupa’s.  Varieties  imitat¬ 
ing  the  most  beautiful  natural  objects  of  a  romantic 
description,  such  as  broken  branches,  garlands, 
woods  from  a  most  luxurious  grove,  superb  fruit, 
and  other  such  objects  so  life-like  in  color,  in  shape, 
and  in  graceful  beauty  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  You 
regret  to  break  them,  and  yet  considering  how  ex¬ 
quisite  these  confections  are,  you  eat  them  eventu¬ 
ally  and  say:  ‘  to-morrow  we  will  have  some  more.’ 
And  thus  you  become  daily  more  and  more  a 
debtor  to  Mr.  Giannakis,  who  learned  at  Paris  to 
make  these  Satanic  sweets  ! 
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battalion  l^cuis. 


MILITARY  PRATTLE. 


S.  O.  No.  12.  Fordham  College  Corps  of 

Cadets,  October  25,  1891. 
HE  following  promotions  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced  : 

I. — To  be  Captain  Co.  “C,”  Cadet  1st 
Lieutenant  John  Hardiman. 

II. — The  following  transfer  is  hereby  announced  : 
Cadet  Captain  James  P.  McNally,  Co.  “  C  ”  to 
Co.  “D.” 

S.  O.  No.  13.  November  1,  1891. 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  announced  : 

I.  — To  be  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  “A,”  2d  Lieutenant 
Thomas  F.  Reilly. 

II.  — To  be  Cadet  Corporal,  Cadet  Private  Austin 
C.  Sherwood. 

S.  O.  No.  14.  November  15,  1891. 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  announced  : 

I.  — To  be  Cadet  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  “A,”  Cadet 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  John  A.  Roache. 

II.  — To  be  Cadet  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  “  D,”  Cadet 
Private  Timothy  Murray. 

III.  — To  be  Cadet  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  “C,”  Cadet 
Sergeant  Major  Francis  J.  McSorley. 

S.  O.  No.  15.  November  20,  1891. 

I.  — The  following  promotion  is  hereby  announced: 
To  be  Cadet  Sergeant,  Cadet  Corporal  Charles 

J.  Kane. 

II.  — The  following  assignments  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced  : 

Cadet  Sergeant  Charles  J.  Kane,  Co.  “B”  to  Co 
“C  Cadet  Sergeant  Thomas  Smyth  to  Co.  “A.” 

S.  O.  No.  19.  December  13,  1891. 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  announced: 

I. — -To  be  Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Cadet 
Sergeant  Charles  D.  Horn. 

II.  — To  be  Cadet  Corporal  :  Cadet  Pvt.  Daniel  J. 
Shay. 

HI. — The  following  transfers  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced  :  Cadet  Sergeant  Wm.  Donovan,  Co.  “C,” 
to  Co.  “B.”  Cadet  Pvt.  Jules  Peugnet,  Co.  “C,”to 
Co.  “  A.” 

S.  O.  No.  21.  December  20,  1891. 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  announced  : 
To  be  Cadet  Corporals  :  Cadet  Pvt.  Louis  Tracy, 
Cadet  Pvt.  Stephen  D.  Horan. 

The  following  assignment  is  hereby  announced  : 
Cadet  Corp.  Louis  Tracy,  to  Co.  “  A." 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 


STVjqSSS  INPITY-TWO  finds  the  Battalion  in  splen- 
HlkNaSy  did  condition,  but  with  quite  a  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  different  companies. 
These  vacancies  are  confined  to  the  non¬ 
commissioned  positions,  however,  and  we  shall  see 
them  all  held  by  efficient  men  before  many  days. 
Sergeant  Louis  Gillon  has  been  ordered  up  to  stand 
examination  for  the  position  of  “  sergeant-major,” 
which  is  now  vacant;  we  feel  sure  of  Mr.  Gillon’s 
success.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  notice  the 
wonderful  strides  towards  perfection  which  the  Bat¬ 
talion  is  making  in  the  new  tactics.  In  company 
drill  the  companies  are,  we  may  say,  almost  beyond 
reproach,  and  whilst  the  weather  permitted  outside 
drill  the  officers  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  per¬ 
fect  every  movement.  At  present  all  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  manual  of  arms 
and  firings. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  re¬ 
calcitrant  drillers  to  the  following  clipping  which  our 
Exchange  Editor  has  sent  us.  It  comes  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  : 

“  In  casting  about,  we  find  no  better  physical 
advantage  to  be  gained  than  those  derived  from  the 
military  exercises  which  young  men  undergo  in  the 
military  service.  Camping  out  in  summer  in  well- 
selected  camps  gives  them  an  outdoor  life,  which  is 
a  much  needed  change  from  the  indoor  life  led 
throughout  the  long  winters,  during  which  so  much 
vitiated  air  is  breathed  in  crowded  places  of  business 
and  ill-ventilated  sleeping  apartments.  Marching  is 
the  most  rational  exercise  for  the  legs  ;  the  manual 
of  arms  always  insures  healthy  chests,  and  well  de¬ 
veloped  arms,  and  moving  at  the  double  quick  im¬ 
proves  the  breathing  power  of  the  lungs.  Unlike 
the  athletics  in  college,  there  is  here  no  over-train¬ 
ing,  which  so  injures  the  subject  by  excess,  and  no 
breaking  down  after  training  has  ceased.  The 
marching  and  drilling  under  competent  instructors 
improves  the  gait  of  the  recruit  and  gives  him  a 
firmer,  easier  step  and  a  more  graceful  carriage. 

“  Military  service  has  many  advantages  mentally. 
It  cultivates  intelligence  among  young  men,  and 
does  much  toward  improving  the  memory  and  curing 
absent-mindedness.  The  necessity  of  being  alert, 
listening  for  each  word  of  command,  and  acting 
promptly  upon  it,  quickens  the  wits  and  cultivates 
the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  and  concentrating 
the  thoughts.  Marching  to  the  sound  of  music  gives 
a  young  man  a  better  idea  of  measure  and  rhythm, 
and  is  calculated  to  make  him  more  methodical 
in  all  things.  His  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  leads  him  to  study  military  history,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  chief  history  of  nations.  The  hardest 
lesson  to  be  learned  in  life  is  that  of  amenability  to 
discipline.” 


VOL.  X. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  March,  1892. 


No.  5. 


SODALES  -  COLLEGII  -  SANCTI  -  JOANNIS 
FORDII AMENSIS 

ILLUSTRISSIMO  -  AC  -  REVERENDISSIMO  -  DOMINO 

carolo  -  e  -  mcdonnell 

SACR/E  -  THEOLOGIHi  -  DOCTORI 
EPISCOPO  -  ELECTO 

S.  P.  DD. 

Alma  Mater  nostra  quum  ei,  quinquagesimum 
diem  anniversarium  ut  solemniter  celebraret ,  nnper  ob- 
tigissct,  aureo  ipso  die  filios  amicosqne  sibi gratulantes 
recipiens ,  inter  hos  nullum  major  e  car  it  at  is  ac  benevo- 
lentice  plenitudine  imbutum  quam  te,  Illustrissime 
Domine,  animadvertit.  Import  uni  igitur  11c  videamur , 
si  tibi ,  hoc  tuo  die  fulgente  jam  orto ,  stola  glorice  et 
potcstatis  plenitudine  amicto,  a  Deo  clecto  ut  regali 
saccrdotio  fungaris,  fauste  feliciterque  gratulemur. 

Tibi  itaque  gratulamur ,  quod  quamvis  non  eodem 
titulo  quo  Soror  nostra ,  Sancti  Francisci  Xaverii  Col¬ 
legium ,  at  t  amen  tanquam  disci  puli,  ut  it  a  dicamus. 
Almas  Matris  communis  cui  ipse  coronam  nitidis simam 
nexuisti  quum  ob  integerrimam  vitam  digitus  fuisses 
qtti  ad  tuain  illam  dignitatem  provehereris.  Vere 
enim  leetamur  quod  videmus  vigilantem  Dei  Ecclesiam, 
meritum  non  jictum  et  indefcssos  in  Dei  gloria  procur- 
anda  labor cs,  tarn  splendide  rcmuneratam  esse.  Prop¬ 
ter  te  gaudemus,  sed  et  nostri  causa  g audio  perfundi- 
mur ,  quia  dignitas  in  te  collata  hanc  nostrum  in  scholis 
vitam  prctium  verum  habere  ostendit,  ct  si  tempus 
bene  locemus ,  ut  ipse  fecisti,  nos  qttoque  Ecclcsice  atqne 
Civitati  utiles  jieri  posse,  ne  de  fama  Collegii  cujtts 
esse  discipuli  gloriamur  quidquant  detrahamus. 

Sic  denique  unicuique  nostrum  tecum  dicer e  lice  bit  : 
Quum  ad/tuc  juvenis  essem ,  antequam  erravi,  sapic/i- 
tiam  aperte  queesivi.  Illam  ante  tcmplum  rogabam, 
et  usque  in  novissimis  inquiram  cam.  Cor  meum  de¬ 
lect  abatur  in  ca:  a  juventute  mea  investigabam  earn. 


NIOBE,  THE  HEROINE  OF  SIPYLUS. 


’  Ilxouaa  or  1  kuypozdzax  oklaOai 
Tov  Skpoyiax  qtxax 
Taxzdkou  Zinbkio  npu$  axpio, 
rdv  xiaau?  <jj$  dzexrjS 

llezpaia  fikdaza  ddpaoev ,  xai  xix  opfipio  za.xop.lvdv , 

<pdzi$  avdpidv , 

Xuux  t  obSap.d  kernel, 

Tlyyei  S’  bn  dtppbai  nayxkauzoi 9  8eipdda$ •  a  pe 
Jaipur;  6p.oiozd.zax  xazeoxa^ei. 

— A  ntigone. 

“  I  heard  of  one,  the  child  of  Tantalus, 

The  Phrygian,  crushed  with  woes, 

And  there,  hard-by  the  crag  of  Sipylus, 

As  creeping  ivy  grows, 

So  crept  the  shoots  of  rock  o’er  life  and  breath  ; 

And  as  the  rumor  goes, 

The  showers  ne’er  leave  her  wasting  in  her  death, 

Nor  yet  the  drifting  snows, 

Prom  weeping  brows  they  drip  on  rocks  beneath.” 

NE  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
works  of  art  still  extant,  is  the  group  of 
Niobe  and  her  ill-starred  family.  This 
masterpiece,  which  in  Pliny’s  time  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus,  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1583,  and  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  tribune  of  the  Florence  gallery.  It 
embodies  a  vigorous  conception  of  a  very  powerful 
and  pathetic  story  of  human  sorrow.  Unfortunately 
the  name  of  the  sculptor  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Many  attribute  the  work  to  Praxiteles, a  distinguished 
artist  of  old  Greece,  concerning  whose  personal 
history  very  little  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  save 
that  he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and 
flourished  about  the  year  364,  B.C.  A  distich  re¬ 
mains  referring  to  the  Niobean  sculpture,  which 
seems  to  put  his  claims  in  a  favorable  light  : 

’ Ex  ZujjJs  pe  Oeoi  zeu^av  kidov  lx  de  kiOoio 
Zuiijv  Ilpazizlkrjs  ep.na.kv;  eipydaazai. 

E  viva  in  saxum  vertit  me  numinis  ira, 

E  saxo  fecit  vivere  Praxiteles. 

The  gods  turned  me  from  a  living  being  into  a  rock,  but 
Praxiteles  brought  me  back  to  life  again. 

Less  doubt,  however,  has  been  cast  on  the  as¬ 
cription  of  this  treasure  of  statuary  to  the  renowned 
Parian  sculptor,  Scopas,  B.C.  360,  who  was  the  arch¬ 
itect  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegea,  in 
Arcadia.  By  whatever  hand  it  was  produced,  the 
group  is  considered  beyond  all  question  a  prototype  of 
true  beauty,  an  unrivalled  image  of  grief  and  a  most 
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artistic  portrayal  of  violent  passion.  In  the  middle  of 
the  group  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Niobe,  while 
on  either  side  of  her  are  ranged,  with  pleasing 
balance,,  the  figures  of  her  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  in  various  postures  expressive  of  their 
attitude  at  the  time  that  death  came  upon  them  from 
the  keen  shafts  of  Latona’s  children.  The  afflicted 
husband  and  father,  Amphion,  is  represented  stand¬ 
ing  among  his  sons  at  the  feet  of  Niobe,  his  bowed 
head  and  beseeching  hand  betokening  how  bitterly 
he  realized  the  intensity  of  the  woe  that  smote  his 
household. 

The  legend  of  Niobe,  to  which  Sophocles  alludes 
in  the  beautiful  passage  quoted  from  Antigone ,  is  as 
famous  as  it  is  remarkable,  and  was  a  frequent 
theme,  not  only  with  the  artists  but  also  with  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Even  among  the  best  of  the 
moderns  allusions  to  the  story  have  not  been  rare, 
for  we  find  that  Shakespeare  himself  aptly  likens  the 
luckless  mother  of  Hamlet  to 

Niobe,  all  tears  ;  why  she,  even  she, 

O,  God !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 

Would  have  mourned  longer. 

And  the  poet  Byron,  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  strikingly  compares  Rome  to  Niobe, 
when  he  says  : 

Oh,  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
******** 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago. 

Much  finer  and,  we  may  also  add,  more  original, 
were  the  uses  to  which  the  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  put  this  melancholy  Theban  myth.  Horace 
sets  it  forth  in  two  lines  at  the  beginning  of  his  ode  to 
Apollo  in  the  fourth  book  : 

Dive,  quern  proles  Niobcea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae,  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit, 

where  special  stress  is  laid,  not,  as  in  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  on  the  sorrowful  side  of  the  tragedy,  but 
on  the  justness  of  Niobe’s  punishment  for  her  arro¬ 
gance  of  speech.  Homer,  however,  as  I  have  just 
indicated, -does  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  haught¬ 
iness  of  the  queen  as  upon  the  fearfulness  of  her 
grief  as  she  sat  there,  weak  and  wan  and  weary, 
among  her  beauteous  daughters  and  stalwart  sons  ; 
“and  none  was  there  to  pay  their  funeral  rites.” 

The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  possesses  so  much 
tenderness  of  feeling,  richness  of  language,  and,  to 
a  marked  degree,  that  rapturous  thrill  of  sympathy 
with  womanly  suffering  so  distinctly  Homeric,  that 
I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  do  not  forbear  from  quoting 
it  in  full  : 


Ka\  yap  t  rpixo/xos  NloSr/  Ipvrjaazo  atzou, 

Trjnep  SibSexa  nalSe?  I v)  peyapoiaiv  dkovzo , 

"Eg  pev  doyazipes,  ez  S'  ulies  rj^uiovzes. 
fobs  pev  Antfkkiuv  nhpvev  an  d/tyoploio  ft  into, 

Awd/ievos  Niuftjj ,  zds  S'  "Apzepis  loyiaipa , 

Oovex  dpa  Ar/rtn  iadaxezo  xakktnapryp- 
QkTj  dnid)  zexlecv,  rt  S'  adzrt  ye  tv  art)  7 zokkobs' 

Tib  S  Spa,  x.a't  Soldi  nep  loir,  and  ndvzas  dkeaaav. 

Ill  /lev  dp'  bvvfj/iap  xiaz  £v  ipovoi,  ouSi  zts  r/ev 
ha- Odt/’ar  kaob$  Se  kiOoos  notice  Kpoviutv 
lobs  S  dpa  zrj  Sexdzrj  Odi['o.v  Oeo't  Obpavtuives. 

II  S  dpa  aizoti  pvrjaaz',  Ine't  xdp.e  daxpuyioutm. 

Nov  Si  - too  £v  Ttizprjfflv,  £v  00  pea  tv  otonokotatv, 

Ev  I'tnnkai,  uOt  <saa'i  hedoiv  ep./ievat  ebvds 
Noiupduiv,  adz'  dp.<p  '  Ayekdnov  ippdiaavzo , 

Evt)a,  ki(h>s  nep  iouaa ,  Hediv  lx  xrjSea  niaaei. 

“Not  fair-haired  Niobe  abstained  from  food 
When  in  the  house  her  children  lay  in  death, 

Six  beauteous  daughters,  and  six  stalwart  sons. 

The  youths  Apollo,  with  his  silver  bow, 

The  maids,  the  archer-queen,  Diana  slew, 

With  anger  filled  that  Niobe  presumed 
Herself  with  fair  Latona  to  compare, 

Her  many  children  with  her  rival’s  two  ; 

So  by  the  two  were  all  the  many  slain. 

Nine  days  in  death  they  lay  ;  and  none  were  there 
To  pay  their  funeral  rites  ;  for  Saturn’s  son 
Had  given  all  the  people  hearts  of  stone. 

At  length  th’  immortal  gods  entombed  the  dead. 

Nor  yet  did  Niobe,  when  now  her  grief 
Had  worn  itself  in  tears  from  food  refrain. 

And  now  in  Sipylus,  amid  the  rocks, 

And  lonely  mountains,  where  the  goddess  nymphs 
That  love  to  dance  by  Achelous’  stream, 

’Tis  said,  were  cradled,  she,  though  turned  to  stone, 

Broods  o’er  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  gods.” 

But  it  is  to  Ovid  principally  that  we  must  turn  if 
we  would  find  an  all  but  realistic  picture  of  the  fable 
of  Niobe  and  her  children.  In  words  the  most 
graphic  and  harmonious  that  could  be  conceived, 
the  Roman  poet  has  redeemed  from  its  distant  and 
mythical  surroundings  this  cruel  and  well-nigh 
savage  story ;  and  he  has  made  appear  more  un¬ 
mistakably  than  any  other  author  whom  we  have  at 
hand  the  great  lesson  which  the  legend  is  clearly 
meant  to  impart. 

Niobe  was  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  the 
Hyad  Dione,  or  nymph  of  rainy-weather.  She  had 
for  her  brother  Pelops,  the  King  of  Pisa,  in  Elis; 
and  Amphion,  the  King  of  Thebes,  was  her  husband. 
There  is  a  great  variance  of  account  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe.  Homer, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  lines  quoted  above,  places 
the  number  at  twelve  ;  while  in  Sappho  nine  sons 
and  nine  daughters  are  enumerated  ;  in  Herodotus, 
only  four  ;  and  in  Pindar  and  Hesiod,  they  are  set 
down  as  twenty  in  all.  Disregarding  this  division  of 
opinion  as  to  number,  and  laying  aside  the  question 
as  to  how  completely  and  where  the  slaughter  of 
this  family  occurred,  we  will  follow  Ovid’s  recital  of 
the  incidents,  both  because  he  has  treated  the  sub- 
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ject  at  greater  length  than  the  others,  and  also 
because  we  think  that  the  view  he  has  adopted 
greatly  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  trouble  between  Niobe  and  Latona, 
which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the 
former,  originated,  not  strange  to  say,  in  the  ever- 
baneful  flame  of  jealousy.  This  stealthy,  cautious 
and  indomitable  vice,  a  very  “madness  risen  from 
hell”  before  the  beginning  of  years,  was  not  at  rest 
from  assaulting  weaker  natures  away  back  in  the 
distance  of  many  ages,  any  more  than  it  has  since 
given  over  its  abiding  task  of  making  the  greatest  of 
monarchs — the  human  will — to  tremble  in  its  capitol, 
the  soul.  Niobe,  if  we  may  place  any  reliance  on  an 
hexameter  of  Sappho  which  Athemeus  has  pre¬ 
served,  was  once  the  close  companion  and  intimate 
friend  of  Latona,  or  Leto,  as  she  is  variously  styled. 

A  arm  xai  Nioua  fj.dka  /jiev  < pikat  /t  auv  irul/xu. 

“Leto  and  Niobe  were  very  affectionate  companions”; 

a  suspicion  more  or  less  confirmed  by  a  pict¬ 
ure  found  among  the  relics  of  Herculaneum,  in  which 
Leto  and  Niobe  are  represented  as  engaged  in  a 
playful  conversation.  I  say  more  or  less,  because 
this  gaiety  of  intercourse  must  have  been  very  much 
like  the  dangerous  play  of  a  tigress  amusing  herself 
with  her  doomed  prey  before  proceeding  to  rend  it. 
At  all  events  there  were  not  wanting  bitter  taunts 
that  ere  long  changed  friendship  to  envy  and  hatred. 
The  smouldering  flame  of  enmity  soon  invaded  the 
shrine  of  friendship,  and,  fanned  by  the  blasts  of  petty 
kindred  passions,  shrivelled  and  consumed  the  tender 
flower  that  burned  on  love’s  high  altar.  Niobe 
reflected  within  her  soul  that  the  divine  honors  paid 
to  Latona  were  ill-advised  and  ill-directed.  Latona 
was  a  goddess  whom  they  knew  only  by  hearsay, 
never  having  laid  eyes  upon  her,  and  whom  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  not  justified  in  honoring  so  tran¬ 
scendency.  And  it  would  be  by  exposing,  as  she 
believed,  the  baseless  fabric  ofLatona’s  claims  that 
she  should  be  able  to  concentrate  the  worship  of  the 
Theban  populace,  her  dutiful  subjects,  on  her  own 
illusory  magnificence.  She  thought  and  wrought  to 
divert  their  devotions  from  Latona  to  herself;  but  she 
thought  and  wrought  in  vain.  For  the  happiness  of 
her  once  prosperous  home  was  cloven  in  two  by  the 
sudden  and  woful  vengeance  of  the  hidden  agency 
whom  she  ineffectually  endeavored  to  deride. 

Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  the  priestess  of 
Latona,  and  by  her  power  skilled  in  augury,  had 
proclaimed  that  upon  a  certain  day  the  women  of 
Ismenus  should  assemble  together  in  the  public 
temple  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  give  to  Latona  and  her 
two  children  the  sacred  offering  of  frankincense  and 
the  still  more  sacred  tribute  of  their  prayers.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  mandate,  for  the  ancients  looked  upon 
such  a  proclamation  quite  as  a  command  which  to 
disobey  would  be  to  draw  down  ruin  on  their  heads, 


they  had  come  together  in  the  temple  and  standing 
before  the  altar  of  Latona,  with  their  hair  wreathed 
with  laurel,  they  were  devoutly  engaged  in  paying 
homage  and  offering  sacrifice  and  supplications  to 
Latona.  Already  the  foaming  blood  of  the  victims 
was  flowing  on  the  altar,  and  the  fragrant  fumes  of 
incense  were  rising  heavenward.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrifice,  the  door  of  the  Temple  creaks 
upon  its  hinges,  the  reverent  women  raise  their  heads 
and  looking  to  see  whose  are  these  swift  footsteps 
and  rustling  robes,  they  behold  Niobe’s  stately  form 
advancing  hurriedly  towards  the  holy  precincts  of 
the  altar.  Before  they  have  time  to  note,  as  was 
their  wont  on  other  occasions,  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  her  Phrygian  garments,  or  to  ask  her,  as  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  do  whenever  she  moved  among 
them,  what  was  her  new  good  pleasure,  the  angry 
tones  of  Niobe’s  voice  break  harshly  upon  the  solemn 
stillness.  Who  was  Latona  ?  and  what  claim  had 
Latona  to  be  worshipped  with  such  cringing  rites  by 
Niobe's  subjects  ?  Was  she  as  fair  as  Niobe  ?  Was 
she  as  favored  in  her  race  as  Niobe  who  could  boast 
of  Tantalus,  the  guest  of  a  heavenly  banquet,  for  her 
father,  and  of  the  sister  of  Pleiades  for  her  mother, 
and  of  the  multipotent  Atlas  for  her  grandsire  ? 
What  were  two  children,  even  though  they  were 
Apollo  and  Diana  ?  Was  not  their  mother  well- 
nigh  childless  if  compared  to  Niobe  ?  Away,  poor 
fools,  away  to  your  homes,  and  tear  the  laurel  from 
your  brows. 

“  Ite,  satisque,  superque  sacri,  laurumque  capillis 

Ponite,  ” 

shrieked  Niobe.  And  the  Theban  women  doffed 
their  wreaths,  and  hung  their  heads,  and  whispering 
one  to  another  turned  their  footsteps  homeward  in 
sadness. 

Deponunt,  infectaque  sacra  relinquunt, 

Quodque  licet,  tacito  venerantur  murmure  numen. 

Outside  the  city  walls,  on  a  broad  plain,  Niobe’s 
sons  rode  their  swift  horses  over  the  race-course. 
The  flush  of  health  mantled  in  their  cheeks,  and  their 
gay  laugh  rang  out  upon  the  clear  air.  Little  recked 
they  in  their  noble  sport  of  the  dreadful  doom  that 
hung  over  their  heads.  But  their  arrogant  parent 
had  incensed  the  godhead  of  Latona,  and  even  the 
spilling  of  their  youthful  blood  could  win  but  paltry 
condonation.  Down  from  the  firmament  of  heaven 
came  the  skilled  archer,  the  only  son  of  Latona. 
The  quiver  that  hung  from  his  shoulder  laden  with 
deadly  arrows  told  of  the  fearful  vengeance  he  meant 
to  take  for  the  outrage  offered  to  his  mother. 

As  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Niobe  urged  his  horse 
forward,  and  leaning  over  its  neck,  drove  the  spurs 
into  its  sides,  the  twang  of  a  bow  was  heard,  and  the 
brave  Ismenus  dropped  his  reins,  and,  even  while  his 
horse  kept  galloping  madly  on,  fell  heavily  on  the 
hoof-beaten  ground.  Again  the  bow  twanged,  and 
another  arrow  sped  on  its  errand  of  death. 
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Only  when  the  sixth  of  Niobe’s  sons  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  mother’s  arrogance,  and  the  seventh 
clasped  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  entreated  that  his 
life  might  be  spared,  only  then  did  Apollo  relent. 
But  it  was,  alas!  too  late.  Yet  the  dart  that  could 
not  be  recalled  might  pierce  his  heart  more  gently  ; 
and  so,  he  too  died,  but  died  without  the  agony  his 
brothers  endured.  O  Niobe,  proud  queen,  who  shall 
console  thee  ?  Surely  thou  wilt  beg  Latona  to  for¬ 
give  thy  mad  boast,  to  pardon  thy  insolent  abuse,  to 
appease  the  angry  Apollo.  But  no  !  Though  she 
knew  of  the  summary  butchery  of  her  offspring,  and 
was  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  slaughter  of  her 
sons — a  dreadful  slaughter  that  was  only  to  deepen 
in  horror  the  more  wildly  Latona  raged — yet  the 
pride  of  Niobe  was  not  yet  vanquished,  let  alone 
chastened,  by  her  first  overwhelming  loss.  Her 
spirit  of  haughtiness  was  still  paramount. 

“  Yes,  Latona,  thou  hast  conquered;  but  I, in  my 
defeat  have  still  more  than  thou  in  thy  victory.  And 
though  thou  hast  taken  from  me  my  seven  proud 
boys,  yet  dost  thou  not  see,  cruel  goddess,  how 
around  their  biers  their  seven  sisters  live  ?  Thou 
art  still  contemptible  to  me;  still  do  I  defy  thy 
shafts.” 

But  yet,  even  as  she  speaks,  see  how  the  light 
seems  to  fade  from  her  eyes,  and  a  sudden  paleness 
to  come  over  her  face.  She  looks  up,  and,  behold, 
a  cloud,  of  the  color  of  blood,  had  crimsoned  the 
sunlight  that  shone  around  her.  The  end  was  not 
yet.  Her  eldest  daughter  swoons  away,  and  as  her 
sister  tenderly  tries  to  pluck  the  arrow  from  her 
breast,  she  too  droops  like  a  bruised  lily  on  its  stem. 
Then  does  the  cold  sweat  come  upon  Niobe’s  brow. 
Diana,  exulting  in  blood,  stretches  her  bow  once 
more;  and  twice,  and  thrice,  and  four  times  does  the 
arrow  fly  from  the  string, and  all,  save  one,  of  the  seven 
daughters  fall  before  the  eyes  of  their  mother.  Owho 
can  tell  the  piteous  look  of  those  great  eyes,  as  the 
humbled  Niobe  raises  them  to  heaven,  and  the  while 
she  clasps  her  youngest,  best  loved  daughter  to  her 
bosom, begs  that  she  at  least  may  be  left, that  she  may 
not  have  to  pay  the  final  penalty  of  her  mother’s  sin? 
And  when  the  dreadful  twang  ofanother  arrow  is  heard, 
and  the  last  child  sinks  in  her  embrace,  the  proud 
heart  of  Niobe  breaks,  the  blood  freezes  in  her  veins, 
and, sitting  her  down  among  her  dead  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  she  weeps.  But  her  tears  are  soon  chilled  upon 
her  cold,  sad  cheeks.  As  she  sits  there  the  breeze 
that  sweeps  in  increasing  speed  across  the  Theban 
fields  stirs  no  hair  of  hers,  nor  does  the  strong  sun¬ 
light  already  unclouded  and  shining  full  upon  her 
face  cause  her  eyelids  to  close.  Those  eyes  and  the 
channels  of  her  tears  shall  never  close  again,  for 
she  has  been  changed  into  stone.  Her  neck  cannot 
be  bent,  nor  her  arms  give  any  motion,  nor  her  feet 
change  their  position.  Stone  has  encircled  her 
round  about  and  filled  her  entire  being.  And  though 


her  life  left  her  at  the  instant  of  this  change,  yet,  as 
the  fable  goes  on  to  say,  still  did  she  weep  on,  till  at 
length  she  was  borne  away  in  a  hurricanje  of  mighty 
wind  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sipylus,  where,  even  yet, 
the  tears  course  down  her  marble  cheeks. 

What  general  lesson,  it  may  be  asked  pertinently 
is  this  legend  meant  to  convey?  This,  the  greatest  of 
all  lessons — the  utter  helplessness  of  haughtiness 
and  pride.  Throughout  her  whole  history,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  Ovid,  from  the  moment  when  with  majestic 
dignity  she  bade  her  fellow-women  cease  swinging 
their  censers  before  the  shrine  of  Latona,  to  the  hour 
when  she  sat  a  childless  widow  watching  the  dead 
bodies  of  her  sons  and  daughters — at  her  going  forth 
in  proud  joy,  as  at  her  coming  back  in  bowed  and 
broken  sorrow, — Niobe  is  at  once  the  haughty 
queen  of  her  Theban  women,  and  the  conceited  and 
defiant  hater  of  whosoever  laid  claim  to  honors  that 
she  knew  only  too  well  were  not  for  her.  If  she 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  personification  pf  sorrow, 
she  may  likewise  be  deemed  the  living  form,  in  no 
smaller  degree,  of  haughty  ambition.  And  from 
what  we  know  of  her  we  may  judiciously  aver  that 
no  pride  of  place  could  possibly  be  so  exalted  as 
that  it  would  not  at  the  given  occasion  pillage  her 
heart  of  all  wiser  considerations,  carry  her  away  in  a 
frenzy  of  ambition,  and  leave  her  "the  scorn  of 
consequence.’’  No  service  to  the  gods  was  so  digni¬ 
fied  and  solemn  and  sacred,  but  that  she  felt  it  would 
not  be  out  of  harmony  with  her  pharisaical  greatness; 
and  the  rudest  lessons  of  common  sense,  of  which, 
when  a  creature  finds  the  inroads  that  folly  has  made 
upon  his  comfort  and  happiness,  he  resolves  to  take 
heed  and  no  longer  become  entrapped,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  heroine  of  Sipylus. 

hdfja  (PiioVj  ’95. 


PLURES  FI  ANT  FILM  MARI/E. 


Densas  catervas  adspice  virginum, 
Necnon  puellorum.  Hi,  brevibus  jocis 
Nugisque  festine  relictis, 

Templa  preci  petiere  sacra. 

Horai  tributis  laetitiis  ibi, 

Laudes  nec  hujus  vocibus  aetheris 
Perdulce  maternas  sonarunt, 
Matris  amore  novo  flagrantes. 

Nunc  Angelorum  percutiunt  lyras, 
Coelique  replent  nubila  cantibus, 
Regina  dum  ridet  perenne, 
Dulcia  filiolisque  spirat. 

Turmae  canentes  usque  sodalium 
Crescant  !  Supernae  percupidi  domus, 
Virtutis  et  splendore  ovantes, 
Alta  gradus  faciant  ad  astra. 
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ON  CLOSING  DEMOSTHENES. 

lUp'i  tdu  ffTetpdvau. 


King  Orator,  thy  toil  sublime  is  o’er, 

And  voiceless  is  the  tongue  whose  argent  thrill 
Re-echoed  oft  on  Athens'  sacred  hill 
To  summon  Grecians  to  a  Grecian  war  ; 

Silent — yet  ever  potent  as  before 

To  touch  the  soul,  and  bend  the  sovereign  will, 
Thy  voice  now  hushed  in  death,  whose  echoes  still 
In  thy  appeal  shall  ring  forevermore. 

O  king  of  noblest  art !  Thy  crown  well-won, — 
Wrought  not  of  gold,  nor  decked  with  jewels 
bright, — 

Undying  ages  place  upon  thy  brow, 

As  earnest  that  till  time’s  long  race  is  run 

Ambition  will  have  soared  her  grandest  height 
When  rivalling  a  master  such  as  thou. 

P.  V. 


FOOLED  BY  A  SMALL  BOY. 


A  SUBSTANTIALLY  TRUE  STORY. 


T  Summer  I  enjoyed  a  few  days’  stay  at 
"ordham  College,  and  as  the  scholastics 
appened  to  be  in  retreat,  the  summer 
oarders  kindly  took  care  of  me.  They 
were  a  nice  set  of  boys,  these  young  Fordhamites, 
and  received  me  with  entire  confidence.  It  was  my 
first  chance  to  study  the  New  York  boy,  and  I  made 
the  most  of  it.  It  was  his  first  chance  to  study  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  improved  his  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  small  boy  is  intuitional. 

Now  I  have  sometimes  prided  myself  on  the  fact 
that  few  boys  could  hoodwink  me.  Alas!  the  small¬ 
est  boy  at  Fordham  took  the  edge  off  my  self- 
conceit. 

He  was  very  small,  this  youngster  ;  he  smiled 
without  provocation,  and  such  a  genial  smile.  It 
was  as  expansive  as  the  limits  of  his  facial  muscles. 
Yet  he  could  look  as  serious  as  an  old  man.  He  had 
blue  eyes  that  looked  you  straight  in  the  face  in  all 
the  candor  of  innocence.  Being  very  slim,  very  fair, 
and  with  features  that  were  clean-cut,  he  seemed 
quite  ethereal,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
fondness  and  capacity  for  candy  were  likely  to  do 
away  with  this  first  impression. 

“Isay,  Mister,”  he  began  one  morning,  “it’s  a 
bad  thing  to  be  a  novel-reader.” 

“  Well,  to  read  bad  novels  is  a  bad  thing,  or 
to  read  good  novels  to  the  neglect  of  one’s  duty,"  I 
made  answer. 

“Just  so,  Mister;  that’s  what  I  mean.  Mischief- 
vanious  reading  (that’s  as  strong  a  word  as  miscel¬ 
laneous)  does  a  lot  of  harm,  doesn't  it  ?  ” 


“Indiscriminate  reading?  Yes,  indeed.” 

“That’s  the  word,  Mister ,  indishiminate  reading. 
Some  of  the  boys  here  read  everything  they  can  get 
their  hands  on.” 

Here  he  looked  me  square  in  the  eye  with 
an  expression  of  profundity  which  made  me  feel 
rather  young.  To  hear  a  small  boy  of  ten  moraliz¬ 
ing  in  so  high  a  strain  was  staggering. 

“  They  shouldn't  do  that,”  I  remarked  to  young 
Precocity.  “  Reading  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  great  gift, 
and  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  we  should 
avoid  anything  low  or  debasing.  Reading  should 
be  a  means  to  draw  us  nearer  to  Him.” 

“That's  what  I  say,”  answered  the  small  boy, 
putting  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  beaming 
with  intelligence.  “Now,  there's  Harry  Plympton 
(name  fictitious),  who’s  been  reading  five  or  six  books 
a  day  all  Summer,  and  he  reads  anything  he  can 
grab.” 

Harry  Plympton,  blissfully  unconscious,  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  newspaper  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  near  the 
“Cinder-path.” 

“  You  ought  to  stop  him,”  I  observed. 

“I’ve  tried  to,”  he  answered,  “but  it’s  no  use. 
He’s  just  going  to  ruin  himself  from  incriminate  read¬ 
ing.  I’ve  told  him  lots  of  times.”  And  the  midget, 
with  a  sigh,  put  a  bit  of  candy  in  his  mouth,  and 
skipped  away  in  a  radiancy  of  smile  and  motion, 
leaving  me  awed  at  his  literary  wisdom. 

He  returned  presently  with  the  air  of  one  charged 
with  a  message  to  the  Universe. 

“  Mister,  there’s  another  thing.  I  don’t  believe  in 
this  reading  about  murders  and  crimes  in  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

“Neither  do  I,  it’s  unhealthy, especially  for  young 
people.” 

“That’s  what  I  always  say  to  Harry.  He’s  up  to 
date  on  all  the  murders.  It  isn't  right,  is  it  ?” 

He  had  delivered  his  message. 

Well,  I  interviewed  Harry  Plympton,  himself, 
and  what  do  you  think  I  discovered  ?  That  I  had 
been  misinformed  ?  Not  at  all.  Harry  was  an  in¬ 
discriminate  reader. 

So  I  went  about  for  several  days,  filled  with 
secret  admiration  for  my  ethereal  friend. 

Before  leaving  Fordham,  however,  I  heard  that 
this  wise  youth  was  in  the  lowest  class,  had  just 
learnt  to  read,  and  had  never  read  a  book  in  his  life. 

It  was  the  most  chilling  dash  of  moral  cold 
water  ever  thrown  upon  me. 

However,  if  that  young  innocent,  who  without 
trying  had  deceived  where  older  wits  with  studied 
endeavor  had  failed,  does  not  set  the  river  on 
fire  with  his  talents,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  non¬ 
combustibility  of  the  river. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  him  again. 

F. 
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IN  M  E  MORI  AM  . 

J.  L. 

Drowned  oft  South  Boston. 

He’s  past  the  bourne  of  aches  and  ills, 
Beyond  the  moiler’s  night  of  woe  ; 
Perennial  balm,  morn’s  mellow  glow, 

Are  his  fore’er  on  Heaven's  hills. 

He  loved  and  welled  his  young  life  forth, 
Alternate  toiling,  praying  thews; 

He  clave  to  Him,  who  can  t  but  choose, 
Breathe  back  love-tunes  a  hundred  worth. 

'Tis  well  with  him  ;  but,  oh  !  two  hearts 
With  worse  than  death  at  home  are  smit  ; 
And  far  off  morns  through  strands  will  flit, 
Bleached  silver-white  by  anguish  smarts. 

For  they,  his  growing  season  full, 

Expectant  hoped  full  sweet  return  ; 

Alas!  their  pains  but  hunger  earn, 

And  seeming  Dead  Sea  fruit  they  pull. 

But  rarer  far  the  gifts  he’ll  throw 

From  God’s  own  fields  of  waving  grain, 
Than  youth,  or  rich  in  brawn  or  brain, 

Or  moulded  manhood  here  can  grow. 

He’ll  lift  ye  up  where  care  is  numb, 

Where  never  wakes  re-echoing  strife, 
Where  life  is  peace,  and  peace  is  life, 
Where  only  Angels  go  and  come. 


ON  BISHOP  HEDLEY’S  TRIBUTE  TO  MANNING. 


BY  JAMES  F.  GALLIC  AN,  ’93. 


AVE  you  ever  observed  how  a  man  has 
either  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  deadt 
or  else  wisely  holds  his  peace  ?  The 
awful  and  mysterious  presence  of  the 
death-angel,  silencing  for  a  time  at  least  the  carping 
tongue,  and  stifling  whatever  thoughts  well  up  from 
an  envious  heart,  recalls  only  the  goodness  and 
virtue  of  him  who  is  gone.  His  neighbors  pause  to 
recount  his  noble  traits  and  deeds,  his  friends  to  pay 
them  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  his  enemies  to  vouchsafe 
them  respectful  admiration.  And  now,  from  every 
side,  come  ringing  the  praises  of  a  man,  indeed  of  a 
hero  in  the  battle  of  life,  whose  days  and  years  had 
in  them  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth,  of  Henry 
Edward  Manning,  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of  all  the 
rare  and  eloquent  eulogies  passed  upon  his  memory, 
none  so  clearly  defines  the  scope  of  the  venerable 
prelate’s  aims  and  the  results  he  achieved,  none  so 
nicely  singles  out  and  sets  forth  the  tremendous  pur¬ 


poses  which  shaped  his  every  zealous  and  devoted 
effort,  none  so  deeply  appreciates  the  spiritual, 
ascetic  life  he  led,  none  so  unerringly  voices  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by  all  classes  of  English¬ 
men,  as  the  stirring  sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral 
services  in  Brompton  Oratory  by  Bishop  Hedley  of 
Newport. 

The  text  chosen  was  the  exquisitely  beautiful  one 
from  the  prophecies  of  Ezechiel  :  “Go  in  between 
the  wheels  that  are  under  the  cherubim  and  fill  thy 
hands  with  the  coals  of  fire  that  are  between  the 
cherubim  and  pour  them  out  upon  the  city.”  That 
other  affliction  which  belongs  more  particularly  to 
the  whole  British  Empire,  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  pass  unmentioned.  In  the  very 
opening,  the  Bishop  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  of  the  sorrow  it  has  brought  not  only 
upon  the  queen  and  the  royal  family,  but  upon  the 
whole  nation  which  had  come  to  know  his  noble 
character,  and  to  expect  that  he  would  one  day  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  Turning  to  “our  own 
loss,”  he  begins  what  may  be  properly  termed  his 
tribute  to  the  Cardinal.  Remarking  the  sudden  and 
depressing  change  that  has  taken  place,  the  sense  of 
loss  that  every  one  feels,  it  was  but  natural  for  him 
to  ask  “Who  shall  take  up  his  work  ?  Who  shall 
fill  his  place  ?  ” 

It  was  not  necessary  before  that  audience  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  story  of  the  Anglican  divine 
who  dared  listen  to  his  reason  and  his  conscience, 
and  following  their  dictates,  enter  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Far  greater  attention  is  paid  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning’s  unceasing  efforts  to  spread  the  Divine 
Faith,  which  he  considered  the  most  precious  of  all 
gifts,  which  he  untiringly  preached  to  his  countrymen, 
and  on  which  all  his  own  works  were  based.  “I  have 
dwelt  upon  his  religious  faith”  says  Bishop  Hedley, 
“because  the  Cardinal’s  greatest  glory  is  to  have 
arrested  the  world’s  attention  by  his  power  of  utter¬ 
ance  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  unceasingly 
reiterated  in  its  hearing  the  profession  of  his  creed 
and  the  psalm  of  his  worship.” 

The  longing  to  assist  and  to  save  was  strong  in 
Cardinal  Manning.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  aid 
all  he  could.  The  multitude  of  those  who  have  in 
turn  sat  by  his  side  and  had  their  doubts  set  at  rest 
and  their  difficulties  lightened  by  his  wise  words, 
feel  deeply  their  loss.  Many  a  soul,  once  tempest- 
tossed  on  the  sea  of  doubt,  now  rests  secure  in  the 
haven  of  the  Church,  guided  thither  by  his  wise 
counsels. 

Coming  to  dwell  upon  the  different  great  questions 
in  which  Cardinal  Manning  battled  for  the  Church, 
the  first  to  meet  with  attention  is  his  staunch  defence 
of  the  Papacy.  The  Holy  Father  never  had  a  more 
earnest  advocate  or  wiser  counsellor.  He  has  time 
and  again  aided  His  Holiness  with  advice,  and  de¬ 
fended  him  with  both  pen  and  tongue. 
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The  question  of  education  could  not  be  waived  in 
mentioning  the  Cardinal’s  great  achievements.  Lay¬ 
ing  down  as  a  principle  that  “A  Christian  child  has 
a  right  to  a  Christian  education,  a  Catholic  child 
has  a  right  to  a  Catholic  education,”  he  fought  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  till  he  gained  justice  for  the 
Catholic  children  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions.  His 
care  for  his  people  was  the  tenderest.  None  knew 
them  better  than  he,  none  did  more  for  them.  Ad¬ 
vocating  their  cause  before  the  world,  alleviating 
their  poverty  and  misery  in  their  own  homes,  assist¬ 
ing  and  directing  them  by  his  wisdom,  he  proved 
himself  their  kindest  benefactor.  Of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  labor  the  world  is  not  ignorant :  the 
memory  of  his  zealous  endeavors  will  never  fade. 

After  noting  Cardinal  Manning’s  labors  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
Bishop  Hedley  turns  his  attention  to  the  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  England  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Speaking  of  the  interest  felt  in  it,  he  says:  “He 
knew  well  that  though  drunkenness  is  a  curse,  yet 
there  are  worse  and  darker  sins.  But  he  also  knew 
that  if  he  could  rescue  his  flock  from  the  sin  of  exces¬ 
sive  drinking,  situated  as  they  were,  he  could  do 
nothing  better  for  them.” 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  panegyric.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  that 
it  comes  from  one  who  wasfor  years  closely  intimate 
with  Cardinal  Manning,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  suf¬ 
fragans  of  the  Metropolitan  Archdiocese,  had  seen 
the  character  of  the  Archbishop  under  many  differ¬ 
ent  lights.  For  this  reason  Bishop  Hedley  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  dead  Cardi¬ 
nal,  and  his  words  have  greater  weight.  How  the 
Bishops  regarded  their  Provincial,  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  extract  :  “I  will  not  pause  to  say 
how  he  is  mourned  by  the  Bishops  of  this  province, 
over  whom  he  has  presided  during  so  many  years. 
But  I  cannot  forget  and  no  Bishop  that  knew  him 
will  ever  forget  that  admirable  power  of  rapid 
thought,  perfect  form  and  lucid  utterance,  which 
made  every  occasion  on  which  he  presided  at  their 
deliberations  one  of  rarest  intellectual  pleasure.” 

It  would  take  volumes  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
many  noble  qualities  which  displayed  themselves  in 
the  dead  prelate:  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  any  speaker,  were 
he  never  so  eloquent,  could  fully  review  even  one  of 
those  characteristics  which  endeared  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  filled  them  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  respect  for  him.  However, 
Bishop  Hedley  seems  to  have  done  all  the  main 
features  of  his  subject  as  ample  justice  as  his  limited 
time  would  allow.  He  has  taken  up  each  of  the 
more  important  events  in  the  Cardinal’s  life,  and  has 
touched  upon  its  most  salient  points.  He  enters  into 
no  long  discussion  of  his  change  from  the  Church  of 
England  to  that  of  Rome.  A  short  notice  suffices. 


The  world  is  too  familiar  with  it,  and  with  the  parallel 
case  of  Cardinal  Newman,  to  need  to  hear  once 
more  of  what  led  both  men  to  conclude  that  the 
Church  of  Ivngland  had  no  mission  from  God  to 
teach,  and  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  A  part  here  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  which  affords  a  glimpse  of  Manning’s  daily  life 
prior  to  his  conversion.  Says  the  Bishop:  “  He  was 
happy  during  those  years.  ‘  I  loved,’  says  he,  ‘  the 
parish  church  of  my  childhood,  and  the  college 
chapel  of  my  youth,  and  the  little  church  under  a 
green  hill-side,  where  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  and  the  music  of  the  English  Bible  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  became  a  part  of  my  soul.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  in  the  natural  order,  and  if  there  were 
no  eternal  world,  I  could  have  made  it  my  home.’  ” 

The  great  feature  of  Cardinal  Manning,  and  the 
secret  of  his  success,  was  his  sublime  faith.  As  has 
been  said,  he  considered  it  the  most  precious  gift,  he 
grounded  all  his  teachings  upon  it,  his  best  efforts 
were  directed  towards  spreading  it.  How  many  he 
has  recalled  to  the  Church,  how  many  he  has  started 
on  the  road  thither,  no  one  can  say;  but  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  those  who  turned  to.  him  for  assistance  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  large.  “For  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
weeks  and  days  how  unfailingly  has  he  been  there  to 
bid  them  welcome  in  those  rooms  which  needed 
nothing  to  make  them  genial  and  inviting  except 
his  own  presence.” 

The  Bishop  touches  but  briefly  upon  the  relations 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  Pope.  The 
question  of  Catholic  education  receives  more  atten¬ 
tion;  it  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  especial  care — his  people.  He  knew  them  and 
they  came  to  know  him  as  their  best  friend.  Bishop 
Hedley  could  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  the 
work  done  for  the  laboring  classes  and  the  poor. 
He  would  have  neglected  a  point  which  stood  out 
clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  late  Cardinal  and  upon 
which  were  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.  He  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  social 
problem  and  set  himself  to  work  upon  it.  What 
results  he  obtained,  what  gratitude  he  won  from  those 
for  whom  he  labored  ! 

In  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  knew  him  will  his 
memory  live.  Nothing  can  efface  the  recollection  of 
his  kindly  face  and  winning  manner ;  no  one  who  has 
once  conversed  with  him  will  ever  lose  the  impres¬ 
sion  then  stamped  upon  the  mind.  Upon  his  noble 
defence  and  advocacy  of  his  faith,  upon  his  earnest 
endeavors  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  will  his 
fame  rest.  For,  as  Bishop  Hedley  says  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “the  fiery  star  has  set,  but  the  luminous  trail 
of  glory  which  it  has  scattered  in  its  passage  across 
the  sphere  will  be  there  for  men  to  gaze  upon,  and 
gazing,  to  thank  God  for  one  who  has  served  so 
loyally  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  loved  with  such 
devotedness  the  creature  whom  the  Father  loves.” 
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THE  LAST  VOWS. 


TO  REV.  J.  C.  H.,  S.J. 


The  High  Priest  stands,  with  lifted  hands, 
Before  the  seraph-guarded  chalice, 

He  bids  Christ  be  again,  ah  me  ! 

The  tenant  of  an  earthly  palace  ; 

Come,  Saviour,  come,  set  my  heart  chords  a-ringing, 
Come,  Master,  hasten,  Thy  blessings  with  Thee 
bringing. 

O  list,  my  soul  !  Above  thee  roll 

The  snow-white  wings  of  angel  choirs  ; 

By  love  enticed,  they  touch  for  Christ 
The  strings  upon  their  silvery  lyres  ; 

Come,  Abba,  come,  my  lips  for  Thee  are  singing, 
Come,  sweet  Rabboni,  Thy  radiance  o’er  me  flinging. 

O  Christ !  O  Love  !  O  Helper  of 
My  will  in  every  best  endeavor  ! 

Thou  art  so  kind,  to  Thee  I  bind 
My  heart  forever  and  forever  ; 

« 

Come,  Saviour,  come,  my  soul  its  flight  is  winging 
To  YON  chalice  fair,  where  Thy  blood-drops  are 
clinging. 


SODALITY  DAY. 


HE  Feast  of  the  Purification  was  celebrated 
with  the  wonted  ceremonies  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  beautiful  day  at  Fordham. 
The  members  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality, 
exhorted  by  their  worthy  Director,  Rev.  FT.  Hart, 
S.J.,  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  honoring 
our  Heavenly  Patroness  in  all  possible  respects. 
At  early  Mass  in  the  College  chapel  the  three 
Divisions  approached  the  altar  to  partake  of  the 
Divine  Banquet.  At  nine  o'clock  the  whole  College 
repaired  to  the  parish  church,  where  solemn  high 
Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  feast 
of  the  Purification.  The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
was  offered  up  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fagan,  S.J.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College;  Rev.  Fr.  Rache,  S.J.,  acted  as 
deacon,  while  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  discharged 
the  functions  of  sub-deacon.  Messrs.  John  Hardi- 
man  and  J.  Howlin  Farley  served  in  the  capacity 
of  master  of  ceremonies  and  thurifer,  respectively. 

Before  beginning  Mass,  Fr.  Fagan,  attended 
by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  ascended  the 
altar  and  received,  with  the  usual  formalities,  the 
postulants,  who  had  knelt  at  the  altar- railing  with 
lighted  candles  in  hand.  After  the  gospel  had  been 
chanted  by  the  deacon  we  were  favored  with  a  brief 
and  impressive  sermon  by  Fr.  Harmar  C.  Denny, 
S.J.,  upon  the  Purification.  Manifold  were  the 
lessons  which  he  drew;  vividly  he  described  the  pain 


and  anguish  which  Mary,  The  Lily  of  Israel,  under¬ 
went  in  that  heroic  sacrifice.  Firmly  did  he  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  the  infinite  love,  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  towards  man,  and  Flis  claim  upon 
our  obedience  and  reverence.  The  Rev.  Father  laid 
special  stress  upon  Mary’s  interrogatory  to  herself 
when  her  Divine  Son  was  placed  in  her  arms, 
by  Simeon,  the  prophet:  “  What  shall  I  do  with 
Him?”  and  then  appealed  to  know  what  we  pur¬ 
posed  to  do  with  our  Divine  Saviour?  Would 
we  return  Him  the  love  which  His  Sacred  Heart  so 
affectionately  yearns  for;  or  would  we  prefer  the 
goods  of  this  earth  to  those  of  Heaven,  and  so, 
becoming  idolaters  of  vanity,  play  ourselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  devil  ?  Would  we  gratify  Him  by 
observing  His  divine  behests;  or  would  we  expose 
ourselves  to  eternal  damnation  by  mortally  trans¬ 
gressing  His  holy  law  ?  As  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  this  able  sermon,  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  to 
all  who  had  this  day  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  to  faithfully  keep  the  promise  which 
they  had  made  to  Our  Lady,  not  only  in  college,  but 
also  in  after-life. 

At  6.30  p.  m.  the  students  were  all  assembled 
in  St.  John's  hall  to  attend  the  customary  Literary 
Academy,  which  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.J.  A  magnificent  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  elevated  upon  a  throne  of  burning 
tapers  and  odoriferous  flowers  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  made  an  exceedingly  beauteous  scene 
After  a  hymn  by  the  College  choir,  Mr.  Wm.  Feely, 
of  Philosophy,  arose  from  his  seat  and  in  an  eloquent 
address  congratulated  our  Rev.  Director,  Fr.  Hart, 
S.J.,  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Sodality, 
and  the  reception  of  his  last  vows.  Mr.  Feely’s 
words  in  allusion  to  the  new  Head  Prefect  of  the 
College  called  forth  a  prolonged  round  of  applause 
from  the  whole  audience.  Following  him,  Mr.  J. 
Howlin  Farley,  of  Rhetoric,  read  a  poem  entitled 
“The  Lily  of  Israel”;  Mr.  John  Reilly,  of  Philosophy, 
read  an  interesting  essay  on  “  The  Purification  ”  ; 
Mr.  T.  Langan,  of  Rhetoric,  declaimed  “  The  Blessed 
Virgin,”  by  Fr.  Ryan;  Mr.  Michael  A.  Doran, of  Belles 
Lettres,  read  an  excellent  composition  upon  “The 
Visit  to  the  Temple  ”;  M.  H.  Glynn,  of  Belles  Let¬ 
tres,  read  a  poem  entitled,  “  Mary’s  Offering.”  The 
programme  concluded  with  the  rendering  of  the 
“  Magnificat  ”  by  the  whole  College. 

Rev.  FT.  Rector  then  addressed  the  boys,  thank¬ 
ing  and  complimenting  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  exercises;  and  exhorting  those  who  had  been 
received  as  postulants  to  make  their  future  lives 
worthy  of  the  Sodality. 

Thus  ended  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Parthenian  Sodality,  upon  which  each  and  every  one 
united  in  giving  honor  and  glory  to  the  mother 
of  God— “Our  Queen,  Patroness,  and  Advocate.” 

M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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THE  HUGHES  STATUE. 

O  grave  memorial  of  a  princely  one  ! 

Thy  brazen  visage  rests  with  smile  benign 
On  college  halls  that,  save  for  thee  and  thine, 
Should  ne’er  have  heard  the  sound  of  pealing  gun 
Which,  when  the  glory  of  a  summer’s  sun 
It’s  slanting  rays  around  thy  brow  did  twine, 
Belched  forth  the  golden  eons  of  thy  reign 
O’er  scenes  remindful  of  great  deeds  well-done. 
Full  many  a  youth  by  nobler  motive  swayed, 
Looking  on  thy  bronze  face  in  future  days, 

Shall  question  make  :  “Whose  image  here  por¬ 
trayed 

Bids  me  thus  heavenward  fix  my  wondering  gaze,” 
And  answer  hark:  “  Tis  his  who  knew  no  pause, 
Nor  fear,  in  God’s  or  in  his  people’s  cause.” 

T.  C. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY. 

Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis  offendar  maculis. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  serio-comic 
strictures  of  our  eccentric  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  critic,  which  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
a  highly  favorable  impression  was  made 
by  our  young  scientists  at  their  first  public  meeting 
on  February  22d.  Though  science  and  technical 
terms  preponderated,  the  programme  was  well  diver¬ 
sified  with  captivating  vocal  recitals,  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  hesitation,  that  the  entire  exhibition 
proved  far  more  entertaining  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  musical  part  was  especially  admir¬ 
able  as  regards  the  choruses,  Mr.  Scott’s  choristers 
acquitting  themselves  with  more  than  usual  excel¬ 
lence.  The  famous  Yale  Glee  “Who  was  George 
Washington  ?”  was  so  well  rendered  that  it  obtained 
a  hearty  encore,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our 
popular  songs.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  scientific  portion  of  the  programme  there  was 
nothing  that  could  cause  discomfort  to  the  most  cen¬ 
sorious  listener.  Each  of  the  essays  bore  marks  of 
thorough  preparation,  and  was  delivered  with  grace, 
self-possession  and  clearness.  Misgivings  cannot 
justly  be  had  by  any  of  the  essayists,  much  less  by 
the  zealous  director  of  the  academy,  that  their  labors 
were  misplaced,  or  the  fruit  of  their  work  immature. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  virginal 
effort  in  the  line  of  scientific  exhibitions  to  be  haunted 
by  “  the  curse  of  incompleteness,”  so  much  here 
depends  upon  tact  in  the  performance  of  experiments 
and  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  slides,  but  we 
have  now  to  chronicle  to  the  credit  of  the  new  acad¬ 
emy  a  first  public  meeting  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
members,  and  also  complete  to  a  degree. 

Were  we  to  descend  to  particulars  we  should  be 
inclined,  consulting  our  own  judgment,  to  charac¬ 


terize  Mr.  Reilly’s  essay  on  coal  as  the  best  written 
of  the  three  ;  that  of  Mr.  McNally  on  sugar,  as  the 
most  neatly  delivered  ;  and  the  essay  on  glaciers, 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bayard,  as  superior  to  the  others  in 
point  of  interest  and  popular  treatment  .  The  lectur¬ 
ers  read  their  papers,  yet  they  did  this  so  intelligibly 
coming  forward  every  now  and  then  to  explain  a  view 
on  the  screen  (Mr.  Ulrich,  S.J.,  made  some  seventy- 
five  new  slides  for  the  occasion),  thatyou  would  think 
they  had  quite  learnt  their  pages  by  heart  and 
were  not  to  be  disconcerted  at  anything.  The  duties 
of  chairman  were  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Murray, 
’92,  who  delivered  an  excellent  introductory  speech, 
which  will  follow  these  remarks,  and  who  also 
produced  a  very  favorable  impression,  thanks  to  a 
well-modulated,  though  not  over-powerful  voice,  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  a  happy  as  well  as  de¬ 
cisive  and  intelligent  manner.  In  this  triumphant 
fashion  a  notably  successful  meeting  of  the  Fordham 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  unquestioned  merit  of  the  exhibition,  in  many 
details  very  evident,  is  luckily  associated  with  the 
promise  of  another  public  meeting  in  the  near  future. 
It  is,  therefore,  permissible  to  say  that  the  less  appre¬ 
ciative  boys  of  St.  John’s  who  entered  the  College 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  with  an  infinitesimal 
supply  of  interest,  being  more  or  less  disgruntled  at 
having  to  look  at  a  sci'een  instead  of  a  scene,  will 
henceforth  favor  with  their  encouragement  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  been  instrumental  in  starting  the 
sciences  on  a  new  and  prosperous  career. 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE  AND  CHORUS,  “America,”  -  Theo.  Moses 

INTRODUCTION, . T.  Murray,  ’92 

ESSAY  ON  COAL, . J.  Reilly 

Nature’s.records.  How  does  geology  discover  these  records  ? 
What  is  Coal  ?  The  coal-making  age.  Materials 
stored  up  during  that  age.  Vegetation.  Animal 
life.  North  America’s  coal  regions  and  rocks. 
Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  Coal  formation. 
Position  of  coal  beds. 

MARCH,  -  -  -  “  Jolly  Michael,”  -  -  E.  Homey 

ESSAY  ON  SUGAR,  -  -  -  -  J.  P.  McNally,  ’92 

History  of  sugar.  Its  sources.  Cane  sugar.  Beet  sugar 
Manufacture.  Refining. 

“  WANG  ”  WALTZES,  ------  E.  Boettger 

CHORUS,  -  “Who  was  George  Washington,”  -  Yale 
ESSAY  ON  GLACIERS,  -----  J.  Bayard,  ’92 

Ages  preceding  the  formation  of  Glaciers.  The  era  of  man. 
General  facts  of  glacial  phenomena.  Formation  of 
Glaciers.  Their  motion.  Moraines.  Theory. 

FINALE — March,  -------  Zimmerman 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  Murray,  ’92,  in  his  Introduction, 
spoke  as  follows  : 
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Reverend  Fr.  Rector ,  Respected  Faculty ,  Honored 
Guests ,  and  Fellow  Students  : 

When  first  it  was  proposed  to  organize  and  bring 
into  being  a  society  such  as  this  professes  to  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  delving  into  scientific  subjects  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  phenomena  in 
the  natural  order,  with  which,  alas,  we  have  been  too 
little  familiar,  much  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  the  objections  were 
entertained  that  the  members  would  be  careless,  that 
the  project  would  be  received  with  no  enthusiasm,  and 
that,  even  though  an  organization  were  effected, 
through  mere  neglect  it  would  fall  into  desuetude. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  refuted  these  objections  by 
the  test  of  time,  but  it  certainly  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  Scientific  Academy  and  proves  that 
the  members  have  made  a  kindly  response  to  the 
efforts  of  our  zealous  director,  Mr.  Ulrich,  S.  J.,  when 
at  so  early  a  period  in  our  history  we  have  a  public 
meeting  to  demonstrate  to  our  friends  that,  no  matter 
how  weak  our  present  efforts  may  appear,  good-will 
is  abundant,  and  that  the  members  have  entered 
upon  the  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  right  spirit, 
a  circumstance  which  is  bound  to  secure  success. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should,  at  this  time, 
pause  a  moment  before  explaining  the  objects  for 
which  the  society  has  been  organized,  to  pay  due 
honor  to  those  through  whom  it  has  become  a  reality, 
to  whose  agency  we  owe  our  presence  here  to-night. 

The  academy  has  no  more  devoted  friend,  no 
more  earnest  supporter  than  Rev.  Father  Rector. 
When  the  plan  was  proposed  to  him  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  endorsement,  and  since  that  time  has  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  made  manifest  his  interest  in  our  welfare. 
At  our  first  meeting,  held  two  weeks  since,  Father 
Rector  was  present;  and  we  were  further  encouraged 
and  gratified  by  the  presence  of  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Faculty  who  took  that  occasion  to  testify  their 
friendship  for  us.  Nurtured  under  such  auspices, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  society  will  prove  an  honor 
to  its  patrons,  and  that  it  will  reflect  credit  upon 
those  who  brought  it  into  being  ? 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
banded  together.  The  natural  sciences  present  a  ■ 
wide  and  diversified  field  for  the  energies  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysterious 
workings  of  nature.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in  our 
researches,  enter  too  deeply  into  those  vast  realms 
to  the  exploration  of  which  so  many  good  men  are 
devoting  their  lives.  Far  from  it.  The  manifold 
duties  of  our  college  days  preclude  anything  more 
than  a  superficial  inspection  ;  but  this  inspection, 
limited,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be,  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  as  complete  as  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow  ;  and  so  to-night,  for  instance,  the 
subjects  which  will  occupy  our  attention  will  be  treated 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  thorough  to  warrant  one  who 
attends  to  the  words  and  illustrations  of  the  lecturers 


to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  acquired  a  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  of  the  questions  before  us.  For  regu¬ 
lar  meetings,  likewise,  the  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  care  and  discretion,  and  a  judicious  considera¬ 
tion  for  what  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial. 

We  will  not  cover  the  whole  domain  of  science, 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  aimless  flight,  but  the 
earth’s  great  storehouse  will  be  laid  open  for  us  to 
explore,  and  Nature,  in  all  her  beauty  and  God-given 
glory,  will  find  us  her  devoted  students.  In  her 
realms  of  wonder  we  will  be  faithful  searchers  after 
a  knowledge  more  intimate  than  is  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  have  no  wish  to  understand  her  mysteries. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  friendly  faces  before  us 
to-night,  for  our  duty  is  a  difficult  one.  But  when  in¬ 
experience  has  good  wishes  to  spur  it  on,  then  con¬ 
fidence  is  gained;  and  hence  it  is  that  we,  who  hope 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  pass  the  evening  with 
pleasure,  are  buoyed  up  and  encouraged  in  our  efforts 
by  the  assurance  that  the  interest  of  an  honored 
audience  has  been  gained,  and  that  their  hearts  and 
heads  will  be  with  us  this  evening. 


VIVE-LE-DEVOIR. 

The  Sibyl  singing  the  woods  among, 

With  the  pool  of  Death  a  whisper  away, 

Her  raven  rings  to  the  wild  winds  flung, 

And  her  arms  awave  like  swallows  at  play, 
Knitted  these  weird  runes. 

Ye  fools,  ye  fools  !  Up  and  rub  your  eyes 

With  the  dew  May-mornings  weep  in  the  dell, 

Mage  drops  distilled  from  elfland  sighs, 

When  the  rogues  sit  round  and  together  tell 
Each  to  each  love’s  wounds. 

Ye  would  be  strong  and  ye  would  be  proud, 

Ye  would  breast  with  eagle  the  mountain  of  fame, 

And  stare  with  him  twixt  each  drifting  cloud, 

At  the  Sun-god’s  gorgeous  chariot  of  flame,  . 
Wheeling  glory  round. 

But  blind  as  moles  and  the  bird  of  night, 

Just  a  little  glimpse  of  radiant  truth, 

A  wee  wee  peep  at  the  lamp  of  light, 

That  a  God  lit  up  in  reason,  forsooth, 

Fells  ye  to  the  ground. 

Ye  would  be  strong  and  ye  would  be  proud  ; 

Let  this  lesson  mould  and  shapen  your  life  : 

He  courts  grim  death  and  he  weaves  his  shroud, 
Who  forgets  the  one  true  aim  of  the  strife, 

Craving  prizes  vain. 

Ye  study  not  for  the  short-lived  ease 
Of  an  idle  day,  with  comfort  fraught  ; 

Ye  are  not  wooers  of  “As  you  please,” 

But  the  sturdy  men  of  sturdy  “  I  ought,” 

Recking  naught  the  pain. 
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Ye’re  here  to  store  with  the  hope  of  Heaven 
The  unsealed  nooks  of  hearts  and  of  brains  ; 

Ye’re  here  a  kneading  the  gospel  leaven 

With  the  wheat-seeds  filched  from  paganism’s 
fanes. 

Will  ye  work  or  not? 

With  God  one  day  when  the  Angels  wing 

To  the  light-white  throne,  their  homage  to  tell, 

Some  fiends  forget,  and  defiance  fling 
At  their  King  and  hosts  with  Lucifer  fell 
Hellward  with  the  thou  ght. 

They  were  not  fashioned  to  climb  the  North, 

But  were  given  tongues  and  given  their  lyres, 

To  serve  their  Maker  and  hymns  well  forth, 

That  would  streak  our  blue  with  loyal  love’s  fires, 
Beck'ning  us  to  rest. 

L’Envoi. 

Good  friends  !  Success  is  the  boon  you  dream, 

And  success  is  duty  valiantly  done. 

“  Vive-le-devoir  !  ”  is  the  hero’s  paean, 

And  the  hero’s  flag  is  the  climbing  sun, 

Working  God’s  behest. 

PR;ECO  Tironum,  ’95. 


LETTERS  OF  INTEREST. 

Granada,  Feb.  1,  1892. 

Dear  Frank  : 

N  my  return  from  our  cacao  plantation  last 
Thursday,  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  me 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  you.  I  was 
getting  exasperated  with  you  Northern¬ 
ers,  and  would  have  cast  your  memories  into  the 
lowest  pit  of  oblivion’s  limbo,  but  for  the  justness  of 
one  man.  T.  D.  hasn’t  written  in  an  age,  and 
but  for  you  I’d  be  without  a  New  Year’s  letter  from 
the  States.  So  you  have  my  heartiest  thanks,  and 
are  entitled,  titztlo  justifies,  to  those  of  my  other 
friends  to  whose  rescue  you  came  with  your  letter  of 

the  3d . 

My  congratulations  to  “  Mike  ”  for  his  lieutenancy. 
His  must  be  a  “ vaulting  ambition”  to  have  sur¬ 
mounted  those  stumbling  blocks  in  his  way. 

I’d  have  given  my  diploma  to  have  written  the 
epitaph  I  intended  writing  on  them. 

The  latter  part  of  last  week  I  was  thinking  of 
you  stretched  on  the  examination  rack.  It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  even  I  seem  to  be  released 
from  a  painful  strain.  I  hope  you  have  come  out 
with  all  your  feathers,  but  untarred,  if  you  please. 

You  tell  me  some  of  your  dip-hunters  are  pretty 
tangled  in  the  briers  of  syllogisms  and  other  philo¬ 
sophic  shrubs.  They  had  better  not  rely  on  “pluck¬ 
ing.”  That’s  a  game  of  hazard,  in  which  you  cast 
the  die  often  only  to  have  die  !  turn  up. 


Apropos  of  diplomas.  I  have  sent  my  sheepskin 
to  the  Nicaragua  Consul  in  New  York,  to  be  signed 
by  him  and  forwarded  to  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Washington,  who,  after  signing  it,  shall  pass  it  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Maragua,  who 
shall  also  embellish  it  with  his  signature. 

All  this  saves  me  the  having  to  go  through  an 
entrance  examination  at  the  law  school  in  Paris. 
The  delay  caused  by  it  may  however  retard  my  voy¬ 
age  North  till  late  in  the  spring. 

I’m  getting  tired  of  this  hot  and  dusty  dolce  far 
niente  here  in  town,  and  after  to-morrow’s  base-ball 
game  with  the  team  from  the  capitol  I  am  going  to 
bury  myself  for  a  month  or  so  in  our  sugar,  cacao 
and  coffee  plantations  and  cattle  haciendas.  In  one 
of  the  coffee  plantations  it’s  as  cold  as  in  the  States. 
I  want  a  little  of  that  now,  I  am  forgetting  what  it 
feels  like.  ........ 

As  ever,  yours  affectionately, 

David  Arellano. 

St.  Teresa’s  Church, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 
Editor  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir  :  Frequently  have  I  been  surprised  to 
see  it  mentioned  in  Fordham  documents  that  Rev. 
John  C.  O’Reilly,  ’72,  whom  we  popularly  called 
“Rondout  John,”  is  dead. 

Father  O’Reilly  has  long  been  suffering,  and  is  at 
present  in  delicate  health.  His  F'ordham  contem¬ 
poraries,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is 
still  “Rondout  John,”  and  that  a  letter  addressed 
“  Rev.  John  C.  O’Reilly,  Rondout,  N.  Y.,”  will  find 
him. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  author  of  “  Heartwell  at 
Hamford,”  is  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  where 
he  kindly  welcomes  all  old  Fordhamites  who  call. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Egan,  ’71. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1892. 

The  indoor  winter  meetings  of  the  Harvard 
Athletic  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Saturdays,  March 
12,  19,  and  26,  1892. 

The  following  will  be  open  amateur  invitation 
events  to  which  the  St.  John’s  Athletic  Association 
is  invited  to  send  competitors  : 

Second  meeting,  March  19,  2.30  P.M. — Flying 
rings  and  pole  vault  (scratch). 

Third  meeting,  March  26,  2.30  P.M. — Tumbling, 
fence  vault  (reach  handicap),  and  running  high 
jump  (handicap,  three-inch  limit). 

Cups  will  be  given  to  first  and  second  in  each 
event. 

Entries  close  for  second  meeting,  March  17  ;  for 
third  meeting,  March  22. 

Russell  B.  Beals,  Sec.  H.  A.  A. 
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Father  Dealy’ s  many  friends  outside  the  City  of 
New  York  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  over  a 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  gentle¬ 
men  in  New  York,  most  of  them  members  of  The 
Catholic  Club.  The  Mass  was  said  by  the  Rev.  P. 
A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  who  also  preached  on  the  occasion: 

Xavier  Alumni  Sodalitv. 

“  Cor  unum  et  anima  una.” 

Dear  Brother: 

A  Memorial  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
our  late  Reverend  Director,  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  Sodality  Chapel,  No.  39  West 
Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  Sunday  morning, 
February  twenty-eighth,  1892,  at  ten  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  urge  the  sodalists  to 
be  present  at  this  Mass,  as  we  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  Sodality  is  fully  aware  of  our  great 
obligations  to  Father  Dealy  for  the  untiring  zeal 
and  life-long  interest  manifested  by  him  in  our  wel¬ 
fare. 

We  trust  that  the  attendance  on  this  occasion 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Sodality, 
and  that  in  this  way  we  may  render  a  slight  return 
for  the  many  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  through 
his  ministrations. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J., 

Director. 

Wm.  M.  Ryan,  Wm.  J.  Moran, 

President.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


OVERHEARD  ON  THE  CINDERPATH. 


P.  G.  (Professional  Growler).  No  Dramatics,  No 
Historical  Society,  No  Team,  No  Debating  Society, 
Prefect  N.  G.,  No- — - 

G.  C.  (Good-natured  Chum).  Hello!  what’s  up? 
who  has  been  sitting  on  you  now  ? 

P.  G.  Don’t  you  see  it  yourself?  it  is  nothing 
like  what  it  used  to  be  at  Fordham. 

G.  C.  No  !  I  don't  see  that.  It  is  true  old  Second 
Division  building  is  gone,  but  we  are  not  growling 
about  that.  When  we  were  over  on  Second,  we 
found  it  rough  enough  though.  But  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  Team?  Carmody’s  all  right  isn't  he  ? 
no  blisters  on  his  arm.  And  what's  the  matter 
with  Sullivan,  and  Sweeney,  and  McCann,  and  the 
rest  ?  why,  old  man,  we  have  a  great  team  and  a  great 
schedule  too.  And  what’s  the  matter  with  Father 
P.  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  did  more  work 
for  the  Division  than  he  ?  Isn’t  the  billiard  table  a 
dandy  ?  and  the  reading  room,  isn't  it  out  of  sight? 
The  Cage  is  a  great  institution,  and  if  you  are  not 
one  of  Mr.  Hanrahan’s  pets — well,  who's  fault  is  it  ? 
And  as  for  the  Dramatics,  was  it  because  you  didn't 


know  your  part,  or  because  you  threw  it  up  on 
short  notice,  or  why  ? 

P.  G.  Oh  say,  look  here  now,  come  off. 

G.  C.  No  !  I’ll  not.  The  trouble  with  you  is 
hypercephalic  fever,  don’t  faint,  old  man.  I  got 

that  word  from  Father - ,  but  don’t  breathe  a 

syllable  of  it  before  him.  It  is  dangerous,  only  in 
extreme  cases.  You  have  a  swelled  head  for  one 
thing  and  you  don’t  know  when  you  are  well  off  for 
another,  and  what  you  need  is  to  see  the  doctor. 
His  prescription  might  run  thus  :  Rone  good  pair 
thick-soled  shoes  (number  nines  preferred)  attached 
to  one  pair  good  sturdy  legs.  The  same  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  you  externally  daily  for  a  week,  propelling 
you  around  the  cinder  path  in  successive  lifts  of  a 
yard  or  more  at  a  time.  And  as  for  the  Debating 
Society,  we  are  not  in  it  (we  editorially),  but  the 
trouble  is  not  with  the  Faculty  but  with  the  fellows 
who  “  have  no  time.”  If  you  gave  less  time  to  the 
“Duchess,”  old  man,  your  debates  would  be  more 
interesting.  A  Staff  Officer. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  LEAVES  US. 

THIN  the  last  month  Fordham  has  lost  a 
friend  who  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  both  Faculty  and  students  during 
the  years  he  has  been  among  them — a 
man  whose  many  generous  and  noble  qualities  will 
serve  to  bind  his  memory  closer  to  the  College  and  her 
boys  as  time  goes  on.  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  special  officer 
detailed  here  during  the  past  five  years,  has  left  us. 

Mr.  Pinkney  was  born  in  Putnam  County,  this 
State,  in  1835,  and  when  but  ten  years  of  age  jour¬ 
neyed  to  New  York.  Here  he  started  life  by  ap¬ 
prenticing  himself  to  a  merchant.  Always  fond  of 
the  game  that  now  so  delights  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  he  could  not  look  upon  the  formation  of 
base-ball  clubs  in  the  big  city  without  being  stirred 
to  action.  Thereupon  in  ’55  he  joined  the  Union 
Club  of  Morrisania,  then  one  of  the  noted  teams  of 
the  section.  Such  a  reputation  did  he  build  for  him¬ 
self  by  his  brilliant  playing  that,  in  the  great  strife 
some  years  later  between  the  Atlantics  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  representative  team  of  New  York,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  nine  to  contend  in  battle  for 
the  Metropolis.  In  1868,  or  thereabouts,  Mr.  Pinkney 
abandoned  base-ball  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Police.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at  vari¬ 
ous  precincts  throughout  the  city,  until  in  the  spring 
of  1887  Fordham  welcomed  him  “as  guardian  of  the 
peace.” 

During  his  five  years’  stay  among  us  we  have  all, 
at  various  times,  come  in  contact  with  this  gentle¬ 
man.  Often  have  we  seen  him  in  front  of  the  main 
building  directing  our  friends  where  to  find  us,  and 
taking  care  that  none,  save  those  entitled  to  enter, 
should  pass  him. 
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Yes,  the  veteran  has  said  good-bye.  Increasing 
years,  perhaps,  have  told  on  him,  and  while  he  could 
have  remained  longer  with  us,  an  easier  position  was 
at  his  disposal,  and  he  decided  to  accept.  We  say 
farewell  to  him  with  much  regret  ;  for  always  has  he 
been  a  true  friend  to  Fordham  and  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman  to  the  sons  of  Fordham. 


AD  DELLIUM. 


HORACE. — ODES,  II.,  3. 


When  Fortune  frowns,  friend  Dellius,  smile  ; 
For  peace  is  life,  and  death  unrest  ; 

Lock  fast  your  heart  within  your  breast, 
When  dons  mad  mirth  a  lover’s  guile. 

Or  sad  as  hearse’s  sable  plumes, 

Or  merry  as  an  Easter  morn, 

Our  fathers  died;  and  men  are  borne 
In  march  incessant  to  their  tombs. 

Death  owns  us,  whether  hour  by  hour 
We  sob  out  little  sums  of  years, 

And  feed  on  grief’s  unwholesome  tears, 

Or  gods,  in  silver-latticed  bower, 

Entwined  with  waving  green  and  gold, 

And  mottled  with  the  shadow  lines, 

By  poplars  weaved  and  smelling  pines, 

We  quaff  Ealernian  bowl  on  bowl. 

Roll  down  the  casks  !  Let  goblets  clink, 

And  music  make  with  yonder  brook, 

That  in  and  out  from  nook  to  nook, 

Slips  past  the  rocks  !  Drink,  puppy,  drink  ! 

And  loosen  odors,  trapped  far  East ; — • 

These  roses  die  with  sinking  day, 

But  while  they  live  and  while  we  may, 

Let’s  toast  old  Fate  at  royal  feast. 

To  villa  laved  by  Tiber’s  tide, 

To  glade  and  tree  farewell  we  sigh  ; 

And  gold,  by  father  fools  heaped  high, 
Their  spendthrift  sons  soon  lavish  wide. 

What  matter,  if  you  dream  on  down 

Of  scutcheoned  sires  hung  round  the  walls  ? 
You'll  hie  away  when  Orcus  calls, 

And  hobnob  with  the  veriest  clown. 

In  death’s  worn  urn  is  tossed  our  plight, 

’Twill  leap  to  launch  us  on  the  sea, 

Twixt  us  and  that  Eternity 
Of  weird,  weird  days  that  know  no  night. 

Phanuel. 


©bltuavy. 

JAMES  R.  BLUN,  ’89. 

E  students  of  late  years  will  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  James  R.  Blun,  of 
the  class  of  ’89,  which  occurred  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  January  30th.  The  deceased 
had  been  sick  for  over  a  year,  and  after  enduring 
great  sufferings  he  quietly  passed  away  in  the  House 
of  Mercy  Hospital. 

James  Read  Blun  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  1868,  and  consequently  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  He  attended  the  Cathedral  school  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  after  finishing  there  he  entered  Fordham. 
He  made  the  complete  course  at  St.  John’s  College, 
graduating  in  June,  ’89. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  Fordham  student 
more  popular  than  Jim  Blun.  No  one  ever  entered 
into  anything  with  more  zeal,  and  an  undertaking 
once  entered  upon  was  never  put  aside  by  him.  An 
example  of  his  determination  will  be  shown  from 
this  incident.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1888,  the  de¬ 
ceased,  while  engaged  in  a  foot-ball  game,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  so  badly  injured  that  he  was  a  suf¬ 
ferer  for  over  two  months  afterwards.  In  spite  of 
this  mishap  he  performed  his  part  at  the  entertain¬ 
ment  that  evening  though  enduring  the  greatest  pain. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him,  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  he  had  no  enemies,  and  his  friends  were 
legion.  After  leaving  Fordham  he  entered  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Bank  in  Savannah,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
was  filling  the  responsible  position  of  teller.  He 
identified  himself  with  everything  Catholic,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  a  patron  of  St.  Mary’s 
Orphanage. 

At  his  funeral,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  seen 
in  Savannah  for  years,  Vicar-General  Cafferty 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  traits  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  particularly  on  his  ardent  love  for  relig¬ 
ion.  At  the  grave,  Company  C.,  of  the  Savannah 
Volunteer  Guard,  paid  the  soldier’s  tribute  to  their 
dead  comrade,  by  firing  three  volleys,  after  which 
taps  were  sounded  and  the  sad  obsequies  were 
brought  to  an  end.  Thus  has  passed  from  our  midst 
one  whose  young  life  both  at  college  and  in  the  short 
period  of  his  career  in  the  busy  world  was  a  credit  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  a  joy  to  his  numerous  friends,  and  an 
honor  and  comfort  to  his  parents  to  whom  in  their 
sad  bereavement  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Req-uiescat  in  pace. 

William  H.  Feeley,  ’92. 


—  The  State  Last ,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Bouquillon 
by  Father  James  Conway,  S.J.,  is  an  able,  clear 
and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  great  school 
question  which  is  at  present  agitating  Catholic 
minds.  It  is  published  by  Pustet,  Barclay  Street, 
New  York. 
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MARCH,  1892. 


PUBLIC  office  is  a  public  trust  ”  hath 
one  of  our  Presidents  said.  And  in 
the  same  spirit  we  might  say  “a  col¬ 
lege  office  is  a  college  trust.”  And  a 
man  who  allows  himself  to  be  put  up  for  election 
and  who  parades  before  the  world  as  a  college  officer 
- — winning  admiring  adoration  from  his  family  and 
his  young  lady  friends  therefor — and  who  lifts  no 
finger  to  fulfil  efficiently  the  duties  of  his  office — 
well  the  illustrious  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  left  us  any  expression  of  opinion  on  such  a 
character,  any  expression  of  opinion  which  we  could 
quote  at  least — but  we  should  like  him  or  them — we 
are  getting  slightly  mixed  here  but  hope  to  emerge 
finally — we  should  like  them  to  know  that  we  have 
an  opinion  formed  on  such  conduct,  and  our  opinion 
is  not  one  that  would  be  flattering  to  them.  Where 
are  the  contributions  from  the  editorial  staff  that 
should  fill  our  MONTHLY  ?  Look  out  editors  !  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  beginning  to  wake  up.  Battalion 
officers  had  better  look  sharp  !  “  A  college  office 

is  a  college  trust.”  A  college  office  is  truly  a  col¬ 
lege  trust.  The  man  who  is  chosen  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  his  fellows,  whether  it  be  in  the  sodality, 
the  debating  society,  the  billiard  room  or  the 
campus,  becomes  a  public  character,  whose  influence 
for  good  or  evil  is  incalculable.  In  our  little  College 
world  who  will  deny  that  the  troubles  that  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  the  societies  might  be 
smoothed  over  by  officers  of  pluck  and  tact.  And  | 


what  use  is  there  in  bewailing  the  decadence  of  this 
society  and  that  ?  In  other  years,  when  these  flour¬ 
ished,  it  was  because  the  officers  worked  and  spared 
themselves  in  nothing.  The  Faculty  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  condition  of  some  of  the  societies. 
When  there  is  anything  that  promises  at  all  well 
the  Faculty  are  only  too  willing  to  show  their  in¬ 
terest  and  to  give  encouragement.  Witness  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  trouble 
is  with  ourselves.  We  have  to  realize  that  “  a  col¬ 
lege  office  is  indeed  a  college  trust.” 

- — Again  we  have  to  make  a  double  appeal.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  backward  in  paying  their  subscription, 
and  the  “  literary  chaps  ”  here  in  College  are  either 
too  modest  and  too  retiring,  or  too  little  interested 
in  our  College  organ  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  Do 
not  say  :  “  We  have  no  time.”  The  plea  is  hack¬ 
neyed  ;  it  is  worn  threadbare.  But  how  can  we  bear 
hard  on  outsiders  when  we  editors  are  ourselves  so 
seldom  found  contributing.  “  A  college  office  is  a 
college  trust.”  Let  those  whose  names  appear  on 
the  editorial  staff  do  their  duty,  or - . 

— The  Ball  Season  will  soon  open.  The  team  is  a 
promising  one  and  will,  no  doubt,  win  new  laurels 
to  add  to  those  that  preceding  nines  have  won.  The 
schedule  of  games  promises  many  very  interesting 
bouts  with  old  rivals  and  not  a  few  with  teams  with 
whom  we  have  not  yet  tried  conclusions.  One  word 
before  the  season  opens  :  let  us  stand  by  the  team. 
They  have  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting,  but 
still  they  are  not  entered  to  win  every  event.  No 
growling,  little  criticism,  and  that  good-natured  and 
reasonable,  solid,  steady. 

— We  earnestly  beg  that  our  subscribers,  many 
of  whom  must  have  some  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
old  Fordham,  will  put  down  their  memories  on 
paper  and  contribute  them  to  our  Letter  Column. 


DREAMING. 

Once,  while  dreaming  of  my  childhood, 

Of  those  happy  days  of  yore, — 

Lo,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  base-ball 
With  my  jolly  comrades,  four — 

Jimmy  Mack,  Bill  Green  and  Somers, 

Best  three  players  in  the  town — 

Each  could  pitch  such  fooling  “twisters,” 
None  could  hit  them,  save  Bill  Brown. 

We’d  a  nine  called  Filibusters, 

And  we  played  the  Zuyder  Zee — 

They  got  licked,  and — I  did  also — 

I  was  umpire — don’t  you  see  ! 

I  awoke  to  find  my  father 

Gazing  in  amazement  sheer — 

I’d  been  yelling,  “One  ball,  two  balls. 

Strike?  Oh,  no  ;  that  came  too  near.” 

Francis  R.  Sheahan,  ’95. 
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Hates  foy  tfie 


ODALITY  Day  too  has  come  and  gone 
and  has  left  behind  it  pleasant  memories 
of  a  day  well  spent.  Who  of  us  would 
begrudge  the  few  hours  we  gave  to 
honor  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  And  by  the  way,  have 
you  noticed  the  special  vim  with  which  the  hymns 
in  her  honor  are  usually  sung  in  the  chapel  ?  Keep 
it  up,  boys.  The  literary  academy  with  which  the 
day  wound  up  was  a  fitting  ending  to  the  whole 
celebration.  You  did  well,  gentlemen  ;  very  well. 
The  notice  given  you  was  short,  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  had  pretty  well  exhausted  you,  but  you  did 
well,  and  we’ll  say  nothing  .about  minor  details. 
Where  did  you  get  all  the  nice  things?  But  of 
course  “  that’s  telling,”  as  the  girls  say.  The  grand 
old  Magnificat,  which  nearly  took  the  upper  story  off 
the  building,  was  enough  to  inspire  anyone,  and  we 
think  Father  Rector  must  have  been  inspired.  What 
you  said  went  home,  Father  Rector — if  you  will 
allow  us  to  mention  the  matter.  We  will  not  forget 
your  hearty  words  of  commendation  and  advice. 

— Washington’s  Birthday.  “What,  no  play  nor 
nothin’  ?  ”  Steady,  old  fellow  ;  when  we  do  give 
out  our  sentiments,  here  at  Fordham,  we  usually 
look  a  little  closely  to  trifles  like  double  negatives, 
etc.,  etc.  You  may  be  a  swell  in  Second  Algebra, 
but  do  try  to  talk  grammatically.  There  is  no  play 
but  there  is  something  that  may  fall  under  the  head 
of  “  nothin.”  The  Scientific  Academy  is  coming 
out.  “  The  Scientific  Academy  !  huh  !  that’s  not 
worth  a  cent.  It  ought  to  wear  sackcloth  instead  of 
broadcloth.”  Well,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  made 
its  bow,  the  very  best  bow,  and  played  its  right 
bower  and  a  whole  handful  of  trumps.  Despite  the 
swallow-tail  coats  and  the  et  ceteras,  and  the  deeply- 
learned  papers,  and  the  occasional  obstreperousness 
of  the  gas  in  the  cylinders,  you  did  well.  Of  course 
you  hardly  expected  us  to  take  it  all  in  at  one  hear¬ 
ing—  not  the  gas,  but  the  lepidoptera  and  the  some- 
thing-or-other-dendrons  and  the  defecation  and  the 
moraines.  You  see  we  did  carry  something  away 
from  the  lectures;  but  what  were  the  slides  for,  any¬ 
way  ?  “  This  is  — a— a — picture — ”  First-rate,  now 
we  understand  ;  but,  why,  what’s  this  ? — the  learned 
lecturer  has  returned  to  his  paper  and  the  picture 
has  disappeared.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  thirsting 
for  knowledge.  Come  again,  but  either  come  down 
to  us  or  pull  us  up  to  the  breezy  heights  to  which, 
under  Mr.  Ulrich’s  guidance,  you  have  been  able  to 
ascend.  How  we,  who  are  not  of  the  “  twenty- 
four  ” — that’s  the  number,  is  it  not  ?  are  sighing  for 
the  day  when  we  too  shall  be  of  you. 

— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Squiers,  A.M.  ’go,  who  was  dangerously  ill 
all  during  the  month  of  February,  is  now  recovering. 


— The  examinations  are  over  and  it  is  with  a  sigh 
of  mingled  regret  and  satisfaction  that  we  look 
around  us.  We  have  nearly  finished  counting  the 
wounded  and  the  missing.  Thank  God,  we  still 
breathe  the  vital  air  ;  but  how  many  have  dropped 
by  the  way  ?  Says  Billy  :  “  I  did  not  think  they 
meant  to  do  it,  did  you  ?  ”  Alas,  it  appears  now 
that  they  did  mean  to  do  it,  and  lo  !  it  has  been 
done.  Brace  up,  boys,  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  have 
to  make  our  classes  in  June,  and  remember,  they 
mean  it. 

— On  Sunday,  February  28th,  ex-Postmaster- 
General  James  paid  a  visit  to  the  College  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  cadets. 

— The  director  of  the  Scientific  Academy  per¬ 
mits  us  to  announce  that  a  gold  medal,  to  be 
awarded  on  Commencement  Day,  has  been  offered 
for  competition  to  the  members  of  the  Academy. 
The  subjects  on  which  those  entering  the  contest 
may  write  are  also  announced  ;  they  are  :  1.  The 
Physics  of  the  Air;  2.  Sugar  in  our  Modern  Indus¬ 
tries;  3.  The  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun.  The 
essays  will  first  be  presented  to  a  board  of  the 
Faculty  for  adjudication,  and  the  three  essays  which 
they  shall  consider  best  will  be  read  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  at  a  public  scientific  exhibition, 
when  gentlemen  from  outside  the  College  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  winner  of  the  medal.  Several  prominent 
members  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
competing. 

— On  Monday,  February  29th,  Mr.  Charles  Kane, 
’95,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Photography” 
before  the  F.  S.  A.  The  lecturer  deserves  to  be 
complimented  for  the  masterful  knowledge  of  his 
subject  which  he  displayed  at  every  point.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Kane  took  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  his  audience. 

—We  are  happy  to  state  for  the  information  of 
some  who  have  questioned  us  thereupon,  that  Mr. 
Cornelius  J.  Clifford,  S.J.,  the  author  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  :  “  My  Captain,  Christ  !  ”  in  the  December 
MONTHLY,  is  a  graduate  of  Fordham  College,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  his  degree  with  highest  honors  in  the 
class  of  ’79 — a  class  that  had  for  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Fordham’s  old  friend,  professor,  and  pre¬ 
fect,  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.  Mr.  Clifford  is 
now  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Jesuit 
University,  in  Louvain,  Belgium.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  him  again  before  the  year  drops  away. 

— The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  (English 
course)  met  for  the  first  time  this  term  on  February 
28th.  Mr.  C.  D.  Horn,  ’92,  was  elected  President  ; 
Mr.  Tomney,  ’93,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Martin,  ’92,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Sullivan,  ’92,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  is  Moderator  of  the 
Society. 
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— The  Mardi-Gras  dance,  which  took  place  in 
Second  Division  Study  Hall,  was  a  unique  affair, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  masquer¬ 
ade.  The  boys  made  the  most  of  their  own  private 
wardrobes,  and  many  of  them  came  out  as  gay  and 
brilliant  as  young  graduates  in  the  sunny  days  of 
June.  The  programme,  set  forth  with  local  hits, 
was  long  enough  to  put  the  boys  in  thoroughly 
good  trim  for  the  fine  repast  which  Rev.  Father 
Harlin  had  prepared  for  them  in  their  own  refectory, 
and  to  which  they  did  summary  justice  after  ten  of 
the  night. 

— Mr.  Scott,  S.  J.,  has  met  with  great  success  in 
introducing  variety  into  the  choral  devotions  at 
Vespers,  Sunday  evenings.  The  little  boys  still 
continue  to  charm  us  with  strains  of  sweet  melody, 
and  we  have  promise  of  some  elaborate  productions 
in  Holy  Week  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  the 
day  of  First  Communion  and  Confirmation. 

— Mr.  T.  J.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  90,  who  was  for 
sometime  on  the  staff  of  the  Catholic  Review  is  no 
longer  connected  with  that  journal. 

— Mr.  Alan  G.  Burrow,  as  we  gather  from  a 
letter  addressed  “  H.  R.  H.,  The  Business  Man¬ 
ager,”  is  still  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  We 
were  sorry  that  the  postman  failed  in  his  duty,  but 
had  the  flattering  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
did  ours. 

— The  Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  for  some  years 
Rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York 
City,  died  recently  at  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown, 
West  Washington,  D.C. 

— The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Morrison,  S.J.,  is  also  de¬ 
ceased.  He  passed  away  at  Georgetown,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1892,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

— The  health  at  the  College  has  been  excellent 
for  the  past  two  months.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  sufferers  from  la  grippe,  there  have  been 
scarcely  any  patronizers  of  the  infirmary. 

— Mr.  Peter  Halpin,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  P.  A. 
Halpin,  S.J.,  died  peacefully  at  New  York,  on 
Friday,  March  4th.  The  funeral  took  place  from 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York,  on  Monday,  the 
7th.  Mr.  Halpin  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  St. 
John’s,  and  during  the  many  years  his  reverend  son 
spent  here  the  venerable  gentleman  was  often  a 
visitor  at  the  College.  We  pray  that  our  Lord  will 
give  to  him  eternal  rest,  and  console  and  comfort 
Father  Halpin  in  his  great  bereavement. 

—Mr.  Lamb,  S.J.,  the  new  Prefect  of  Third 
Division,  has  already  made  many  improvements  in 
St.  John’s  Hall,  some  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
notes  of  that  Division,  printed  elsewhere. 

— The  Rev.  Wm.  Walsh,  S.J.,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
College,  on  Monday,  March  the  7th. 

— Another  less  recent  visitor  was  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Dougherty,  S.J.,  who  stopped  at  the  College  for  a 
few  hours  on  his  way  to  Canada. 


Fr.  McQuillan,  S.J.,  has  been  appointed  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  College  to  succeed  Fr.  Hart,  S.J.,  who 
has  been  made  First  Prefect. 

— A  word  of  praise  for  the  Battalion,  which,  of 
course,  must  redound  most  of  all  to  the  credit  of 
our  esteemed  Lieutenant.  The  Cadets  have  won 
not  a  few  well-merited  compliments.  Not  the  least 
gratifying  was  that  which  ex-Postmaster-General 
James  paid  them  when  visiting  here  lately.  Though 
writing  behind  the  protecting  veils  of  the  sanctum, 
we  blush  to  repeat  the  words  in  which  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  “  good-looking,  refined  gen¬ 
tlemanly  Cadets,”  and  of — here  come  in  the  blushes 
— “the  handsome,  intellectual-looking,  young  Staff 
Officers.”  Thank  you  kindly,  General,  in  the  name 
of  all.  Though  not  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
Battalion,  we  can  answer  for  the  boys,  that  barrin’ 
exceptions  they  are  as  good  as  they  look.  We  hope 
to  long  continue  to  deserve  your  kind  praise. 

The  General  spoke  of  last  Decoration  Day  and 
of  the  impression  made  by  the  Battalion  in  the  line 
that  day.  Decoration  Day  is  not  so  far  off  and 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  this  year.  And  who  knows  but  we 
may  have  a  Public  Exhibition  Drill  sometime  this 
term.  All  depends  on  good  work  and  on  team 
work.  No  man  for  himself,  but  all  for  the  good  of 
the  Battalion. 


—We  have  noted  many  more  things  by  the  way, 
but  our  notes  will  keep.  Cheer  up,  boys,  cheer  up  ! 
Fordham  is  still  the  plum  of  colleges,  and  the  best 
place  in  the  solar  system. 

— Several  old  faces  have  disappeared  since 
Christmas,  and  we  are  forced  to  sigh,  verily  the 
way  of  the  transgressor,  and  of  the  fellow  who  falls 
below  sixty,  month  after  month,  is  exceeding  hard. 

— Wanted,  a  poem  on  the  College  clock,  and 
another  on  the  College  bell.  The  latter  was  once 
the  property  of  the  old  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Manresa- 
on  -  the  -  Hudson.  It  was  christened  “Aloysia 
Maria.”  Many  a  time  from  its  lordly  position,  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson,  did  it 
summon  the  young  sons  of  Ignatius  to  prayer,  or 
fling  the  soft  music  of  the  Angelus  afar  over  the 
river  that  sheathes  its  bright  blue  in  the  breast  of 
the  Kaaterskills.  We  would  suggest  something  in 


this  metre: 

We’ve  heard  the  chiming 
Of  Aluysia  climbing 
To  wake  the  echoes 
Of  the  Kaaterskills, 
Where  Kip  Van  Winkle 
His  ears  felt  tinkle, 

As  the  gamesters  laughed 
Among  the  hills. 

We’ve  heard  its  cadence, 
Like  song  of  maidens, 
Shower  silvery  music 
O’er  Hudson’s  blue, 
Where  Kidd  oft  anchored, 
And  quaffed  his  tankard, 
And  shared  his  gold 
With  his  robber  crew. 


Wild  discord  ringing 
We’ve  heard  it  flinging 
To  the  waves  that  sigh 
On  Manresa’s  shore; 

And  the  hemlocks  bending, 

Their  whispers  lending 
To  the  twilight  burden 
The  zephyrs  bore. 

Slow,  sad,  and  knelling 
We’ve  heard  it  telling 
That  one  Jesuit  more 
Was  laid  ’neath  the  sod, 
Where  vigil  keeping 
O’er  the  heroes  sleeping, 

On  the  hill-side  the  black  cross 
Points  up  to  God. 
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— At  the  late  election  in  the  Parthenian  Sodality 
Mr.  Barrington,  ’94,  was  chosen  Prefect  in  place  of 
Mr.  Glynn,  ’94,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired. 

— The  following  is  our  magnificent  base-ball 
schedule,  as  arranged  up  to  date  by  the  Fordham 
Base  Ball  Association: 

March  20. — 22d  Regiment  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham 
March  26. — Suburban  Athletics 
March  27. — 22d  Regiment  B.  B.  C. 

March  30. — University  of  Vermont, 

April  3. — Mercury  B.  C.  C. 

April  7. — William’s  College, 

April  9. — Harvard. 

April  10. — Lenox  Hill  B.  B.  C. 

April  11. — Amherst  College, 

April  14. — Yale  College, 

April  17. — Volunteer  B.  B.  C. 

April  23. — University  of  Penn., 

April  30. — Swarthmore  College, 

May  1. — Mercury  B.  B.  C. 


at  Philadelphia 
at  Fordham 


May  4 
May  6 
May  7 
May  8 


— Cornell  University, 

— Trinity  College, 

— Brooklyn  Polytechnic, 
— Volunteer  B.  B.  C. 


May  10 


— Holy  Cross  College, 


at  Hartford 
at  Easton 
at  Fordham 
at  New  Haven 
at  Middletown 
at  Fordham 


Games  are  also 


May  1 1. — University  of  N.  Y. 

May  14. — Rutgers  College, 

May  15. — Smith  Bros.  B.  B.  C. 

May  18. — Wesleyan  College, 

May  21. — Trinity  College, 

May  28. —  Lafayette, 

May  30. — Manhattan  A.  C. 

June  1. — Yale, 

June  4. — Wesleyan  College, 

June  6. — University  of  Penn. 

June  8. — Union  College, 

June  11. — Manhattan  A.  C. 

June  15.- — Lafayette  College, 

Tke  above  dates  are  settled, 
expected  with  Stevens,  Albany,  New  York  League, 
Georgetown,  Manhattan  A.  C.,  and  Cathedral  A.  C. 

Bob  Carmody,  who  did  very  effective  work  in  the 
box  last  season,  is  again  in  good  form,  Sullivan, 
the  old  Fordham  catcher  of  three  years  ago,  will  be 
behind  the  bat.  Garvey,  who  did  such  good  work 
behind  the  bat  last  season,  will  not  be  seen  with  the 
team  this  season.  Garvey  is  studying  medicine  at 
the  Georgetown  University  and  will  catch  for  the 
’Varsity.  Bob  Furguson,  McCann  and  Ryan  will 
again  take  care  of  the  infield.  The  team  will  have  a 
new  outfield  with  the  exception  of  leftfielder  Sweeney. 
There  are  twenty-two  names  to  pick  from.  Present 
indications  point  to  Gillon,  Dickson,  Kennedy,  or 
Delahanty,  as  the  coming  right  and  centre  fielders. 
— The  above  base-ball  arrangements  which  cannot 
but  give  satisfaction  to  all  local  lovers  of  the  sport, 
are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  ceasless  energy  of 
William  A.  Ferguson  ’94,  Cor.  Secretary.  F.B.B.A. 


ffimlJtametisia. 
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EXAMINATION  terrors,  to  which  we  allud¬ 
ed  in  a  former  issue,  are  past.  The 
dreaded  test  is  over,  and  serenely  the  boys 
are  going  their  way  towards  the  flowery 
time.  Of  mid-winter  examination  ’92,  only  the  re¬ 
membrance  remains  for  all — did  I  say  all  ?  I  should 
have  excepted  the  ill-fated  repeaters.  For  them  the 
mid-winter  examinations  bear  a  two-fold  character — 
they  are  a  remembrance  and  an  expectancy.  Let  us 
hope  that  if  the  remembrance  be  cheerless,  the  issue  of 
expectancy  may  be  as  pleasure-laden  as  the  refresh¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  Spring-time. 

— We  are  happy  to  congratulate  Mr.  Dan  Shay, 
’94,  on  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  manager  of 
our  base-ball  team  for  the  ensuing  term.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  make  an  efficient 
master  of  affairs. 

— The  Division  is  sorry  to  learn  that  Tom  Burke, 
of  ’93,  will  not  complete  his  course  at  Fordham.  He 
is  about  to  study  medicine  in  New  York.  Need  we 
say  that  his  departure  deprives  us  of  a  well-beloved, 
and  honored  companion,  overflowing  with  genial 
good-nature  in  every  sport  and  venture  in  the  Divis¬ 
ion,  and,  withal,  a  student.  We  shall  miss  him,  and 
yet  since  “he  has  gone  to  stay,”  we  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  in  his  vocation,  and  bid  him  at  the 
same  time  not  to  grow  too  serious  over  anodynes  and 
antidotes,  nor  while  mixing  to  mix  up  his  remedies. 

— O  they  were  clever  boys  that  took  advantage 
of  notes  to  the  city  to  avoid  drill.  And  early  they 
flitted  off  like  birds  that  have  found  a  space  between 
the  bars  of  their  prison.  Their  reward  is  yet  to  come 
and  we  know  what  it  will  be.  O,  you  wicked,  wicked 
boys ! 

— And  you  say  he  has  a  good  voice  ?  You  heard 
him  sing  ?  Where,  pray  ?  ’Neath  the  soft  lights  of 
the  reading  room,  and  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of 
famous  critics,  he  sang  his  little  lay,  and,  oh,  rapture  ! 
it  was  like  the  blended  notes  of  the  nightingale  and 
a  London  sparrow.  It  served  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Division,  and  now  nothing  is  whispered 
about  save  the  soul-entrancing  strain  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ansonia.  We  have  since  learned  that  the 
young  man  referred  to  had  something  to  do  with  the 
rhapsody  on  “  Who  was  George  Washington,”  ‘  Tis 
said  that  “chopper  of  the  cherry  tree”  was  his  strain. 

— What  a  scene  in  the  officers'  headquarters  when 
protests  at  a  certain  corporal’s  promotion  were  in 
order  !  In  filed  the  disappointed  non-coms,  each 
with  his  little  set  speech,  and  all  determined  to  have 
justice;  and  the  poor  subject  whose  , appointment 
caused  them  so  much  sorrow  stood  meekly  by. 
Result :  candidates  are  busily  studying  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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—This  is  weather  we’re  having  at  Fordham. 
’Tis  winter  we  are  told,  and  yet  while  some  of  the 
boys  were  skating  on  the  pond  below  the  old  Rose 
Hill,  the  campus  was  occupied  by  embryo  ball 
players  who  thought  they  felt  enough  of  spring  in 
the  air  to  don  their  uniforms. 

— The  Norsemen  of  old  were  flaxen-haired  and 
blue-eyed,  yet  Mr.  F.  says  we  have  an  Ethelbold 
in  our  midst  who  hails  from  Michigan. 

—  I  heard  remarked  that  Signor  Sargenti  D’Ono- 
vanni,  at  our  last  kindergarten  musical,  has  the 
same  vocalization  as  the  renowned  Mario.  I  always 
thought  he  must  have  southern  blood  in  his  veins. 

— A  certain  member  of  the  class  of  Rhetoric, 
much  devoted  to  the  piano,  and  known  to  be  fond  of 
a  wall-position  in  the  dormitory,  has  recently  taken 
on  the  habit  of  dreaming  during  Greek  recitation, 
and  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  intellectual  life 
which  this  entails  by  smiling  aloud,  and  chuckling 
noislessly  when  his  fellow-wretches  are  trying  to 
soothe  their  hurt  minds  with  the  balm  which  Great 
Nature  has  provided  for  nocturnal  use. 

— “  Times  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,”  says 
Jerry  to  Terry  ;  “  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
scientific  every  day,  Terry.  It  is  a  great  training 
for  us,  and  when  we  next  visit  Bally-Hooley  we 
will  be  the  wonders  of  the  town  with  our  experi¬ 
ments  and  our  powers  of  abstraction.” 

Terry  nodded  to  Jerry  at  this  sprinkle  of  sag¬ 
acity,  but  Jerry  didn’t  see  the  nod  ;  he  was  eyeing 
hardly  the  fit  of  somebody’s  broadcloth,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  seen  since  he  left  Bally- 
Hooley. 

****** 

— Then  I  slept,  and  in  my  dreams  I  heard  fear¬ 
ful  sounds.  I  fancied  that  a  couple  of  hitherto  un¬ 
discovered  singers  were  chanting  the  miserere ,  and 
then  I  heard  a  chorus  of  awful  voices  shouting 
“  chop,  chop,  chop.”  I  felt  an  axe  measuring  my 
throat. 

— At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Acad¬ 
emy  they  will  discuss  the  elemental  peculiarities  of 
the  megaliskellocrallupigontologer,  a  rare  speci¬ 
men  of  which  was  recently  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  “first  meeting”  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chilian  Pelaeochronozeticological  Association. 

—  Who  is  it  makes  a  soldier  bold, 

In  blue  and  gray,  and  chevrons  gold, 

And  seems  quite  like  a  knight  of  old  ? 

The  Fordhamite. 

Who  is  the  foremost  in  the  fray, 

To  win  or  die,  let  come  what  may, 

And  walks  where  glory  points  the  way  ? 

The  Fordhamite. 

- — Who  can  solve  this  :  95 — 7  =  964-7  ? 


— By  advice  of  his  class  Professor,  Mr.  Feely  has 
bought  a  large  retriever  for  hunting  this  coming 
season.  It  is  believed  too  that  Mr.  Murray  has  sold 
his  water-spaniel  to  a  prominent  member  of  a  Clan- 
na-Gael  Scientific  Association. 

— Ray  Ricard,  our  genial  companion  from  the  State 
capital,  is  back  once  more  after  one  of  his  monthly 
journeys  in  search  of  his  native  town.  We  are 
heartily  glad  to  welcome  him,  but  will  he  stay  a  few 
days  ? 

— Several  more  informal  dances  were  enjoyed 
during  the  past  month,  the  music  being  supplied  by 
the  College  orchestra.  First  Division  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  initial  performance,  then  Second  was 
visited.  Here  the  musicians  met  with  a  right  royal 
reception.  We  thank  Mr.  White,  S.  J.,  and  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Prefects,  for  their  efforts  in  entertaining  us,  and 
will  call  again. 

—An  important  meeting  held  by  theReadingRoom 
Association  was  attended  in  person  by  the  Hon.  the 
Hercules  of  the  College.  He  voted  that  a  certain 
paper  with  Fenian  tendencies  should  be  placed  on 
file,  but  he  got  no  mercy  from  the  rest  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Since  he  was  defeated  in  this  highly  laudable 
purpose,  he  is  laying  deep  plans  of  revenge.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  officiate  in  the  reading  room  at  all  hours, 
and  woe  betide  the  man  who  whispers,  or  who  fails 
to  remove  his  hat  on  entering. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


“TAKE  TURF-JUICE.” 

[A  strong  letter  attesting  the  merits  of  a  certain 
anodyne  met  our  eye  recently.  It  suggestedthe  fol¬ 
lowing  which  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  lend  their  approval  to  some  patent 
medicine. — Ed.] 

To  Doctor  J.  R.  Mix. 

Dear  Sir  : — Ten  years  ago  having  one  day  fool¬ 
ishly  employed  a  pin  for  a  toothpick,  I  excited  the 
nerve  of  one  of  my  lateral  incisors.  The  moment¬ 
ary  pain  which  it  caused  little  excited  my  suspicions 
of  any  serious  results.  At  a  german  in  the  evening, 
however,  I  felt  the  pain  spreading  over  my  temples, 
and  began  to  fear  neuralgia.  Accordingly  I 
hastened  to  the  doctor  the  following  morning,  and 
he  assured  me  that  I  manifested  unmistakable  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease.  He  did  what  he  could  for  me, 
but  I  could  obtain  no  relief.  Meantime  the  affection 
spread  into  the  brain,  causing  racking  headache. 
Later  on  by  sympathy  it  developed  into  sciatica,  and 
finally  gout  added  fury  to  my  other  tortures.  My 
teeth  began  to  loosen  and  my  hair  to  fall  out.  I 
cannot  describe  the  sufferings  which  I  underwent 
during  this  period  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  I 
endured  all  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  If  I  sat 
down  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  100  demons  were  there 
to  torment  me;  if  I  walked  100  others  prodded  my 
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»  flesh  with  red-hot  daggers.  I  sought  every  remedy, 
but  to  no  avail;  my  agony  only  increased.  I  often 
wonder  why  I  did  not  do  away  with  myself.  A 
friend  of  mine  one  day  .brought  me  a  bottle  of  your 
Turf- Juice.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  somehow  so  it 
was  I  took  a  teaspoonful.  I  experienced  instant  re¬ 
lief.  That  afternoon  I  was  able  to  proceed  to  my 
customary  place  of  business,  and  have  ever  since 
been  a  happy  man.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  floating 
on  Niagara  as  of  leaving  the  house  without  a  flagon 
of  Turf- Juice  in  my  rear  pocket. 

Yours,  etc., 

P.  Freak  Savagely, 

Sheriff  of  Tripp. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

KelT pCS  LIS  division  extends  its  sincere  condolence 
lalM  to  Charles  Smith,  who  was  called  home 
fjpgj  recently  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  sis- 

1 - ter. 

— The  second  term  has  brought  with  it  two  star 
base-ball  players,  “  Tricks”  and  “  Zeb.” 

Zeb  is  a  noted  pitcher,  while  Tricks  aspires  to 
wear  the  mask  and  catch  Zeb’s  inimitable  curves. 

Tricks  has  signed  one  contract,  but  better  offers 
await  him. 

— The  following  are  the  officers  elected  at  the 
last  election  : — Base-ball :  Pres.,  Wm.  Boyle  ;  Vice- 
Pres.,  Ed.  Kelly;  Sec.,  A.  Valde  ;  Treas.,  Gus.  Gay- 
nor  ;  Scorer,  M.  Clark  ;  Official  Umpire,  H.  Brown  ; 
Bat-keeper,  John  McGlynn. 

Reading  room  :  Pres.,  Joe  Bergen  ;  Vice-Pres., 
Joe  Smith  ;  Treas.,  Burke  Brady  ;  Censors,  F.  Hy¬ 
land  and  Hubert  Geenan. 

The  following  were  appointed  officers  of  the  bil¬ 
liard  room  :  Pres.,  Joe  Smith  ;  Treas.,  Joe  Fogarty; 
Sec.,  O.  Hackett  ;  Assistant,  C.  Smith. 

- — Mr.  Sweeny  has  begun  to  train  the  Invincibles, 
and  when  the  time  shall  come  they  will  be  ready  to 
keep  up  the  former  good  record  of  that  team  by  a 
long  series  of  victories. 

The  following  are  the  team  :  Gus  Gaynor,  Capt.; 
Wm.  Boyle,  Joe  Bergen,  Ed.  Kelly,  Joe  Smith,  M. 
O’Brien,  F.  Murphy,  W.  Draper ;  Subs. :  R.  Vincent, 
M.  Clark,  Joe  Donahue,  C.  Smith,  E.  Lamb,  and 
J.  Fogarty. 

— There  is  a  Paderewski  on  First  Division  who 
seems  to  thrive  in  his  Wellington  coat,  and  Beau 
Brummel  ways.  We  do  feel  vulgus  profanuru  when 
we  chance  upon  him,  and  cannot  but  fear  that  he  is 
out  of  climate  in  our  midst.  How  happy  would  he 
be  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  Four  Georges. 

— It  is  rumored  that  a  wandering  minstrel  from 
Latin  Belles-Lettres  has  offered  our  fourth  Prefect 
big  inducements  if  he  will  only  train  himself  and 
partner  for  the  operatic  stage. 


— Through  the  kindness  of  our  Prefects  we  were 
served  with  refreshments  after  the  entertainment  on 
Washington’s  Birthday. 

— Base-ball  is  prosperous  on  Second  ;  we  have 
already  played  three  games.  Our  secretary  is  now 
trying  to  secure  a  few  dates  for  a  rather  modest 
schedule. 

— Violets  are  very  dear  at  present.  At  least  one 
of  our  members  from  the  South  thinks  so. 

— “  Cowboy  Hac  ”  has  left  us.  It  was  on  a 
Thursday  night  that  he  stealthily  descended  the 
back  stairs  and  betook  himself  to  the  outer  world. 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


LENT. 

Old  Father  Time,  with  measured  tread, 

On  harming  man  intent, 

Has  brought  around  that  season  dread, 

Grim,  gaunt,  and  gruesome  Lent. 

All  Christian  people  are  aware 
What  by  this  word  is  meant  : 

A  time  when  man  by  fervent  prayer 
Must  of  his  sins  repent ; 

Repent  and  pray;  if  this  were  all, 

'Twould  be  but  mere  child’s  play  ; 

But  when  a  biped  has  to  crawl 
On  one  square  meal  a  day, 

And  gets  for  supper  one  fish-ball 
Done  up  on  devilled  crust, 

No  wonder  if  in  rage  he’d  bawl  : 

“  I’ll  have  three  meals  or  bust  !  ” 

Now  every  week  in  Lent  we’re  galled 
With  several  days  called  fast  : 

Of  all  the  names  they  might  be  called 
Methinks  this  is  the  last. 

Howe’er  they  came  to  thus  be  named 
No  man  on  earth  can  show  ; 

To  my  thin  mind,  at  least,  they’re  blamed, 
Confounded, — beastly  slow. 

H.  V.  Gaynor,  ’95. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 


regret  to  announce  that  Father  Duff,  S.J., 
formerly  our  first  Prefect,  has  been  called 
away  to  labor  in  another  field.  However, 
we  are  pleased  to  have  as  his  successor, 
Mr.  Lamb,  S.J.,  with  whom  many  of  us  are  al¬ 
ready  well  acquainted. 

— Changes  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
billiard  room  is  resurrected,  or  rather  elevated  from 
the  basement  to  the  old  First  Rudiments  class-room; 
and  soon  Third  Division  will  have  placed  among  the 
records  of  the  past,  slanting  tables,  twisted  cues 
and  elliptical  billiard  balls. 
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The  reading  room,  as  if  jealous  of  its  neighbor, 
the  billiard  room,  puts  on  a  new  set  of  finery,  and 
consigns  chess,  checkers,  dominoes  and  such  noise- 
producing  contrivances  to  other  quarters,  so  that, 
amid  strict  silence  and  serene  quiet,  our  literary  # 
members  can  enjoy  their  favorite  pastime. 

Bowling,  too,  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  all  that  a 
new  bowling  alley  will  soon  occupy  the  old  billiard 
room,  and  “strikes  and  spares”  will  take  the  place 
of  “scratches  and  mis-cues.”  No  toy  alley  is  this  to 
be,  but  a  real  maple-wood  alley,  with  all  necessary 
and  ornamental  appurtenances. 

— Spring-time  approaches  and  the  base-ball  fiend 
with  a  bat  and  a  smile  appears  on  the  muddy  field. 
Speculation  is  already  busy  appointing  this  year’s 
Tyros.  At  the  present  outlook  the  knights  of  the 
billiard  balls  will  do  the  honors  of  the  field  in  a  very 
“  mysterious”  manner. 

—We  spent  a  jolly  Washington’s  Birthday.  Lit¬ 
tle  George,  who,  as  if  to  honor  the  great  and  im¬ 
mortal  George,  was  born  on  that  day,  appears  on  the 
scene  with  an  immense  birthday  cake,  whereat  the 
“  Pugnacious  Pat  ’’smiles  significantly. 

- — “  Pussy”  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  bowling  alley. 
He  has  mastered  all  the  curves  out  and  in,  and  twists 
both  overhand  and  underhand. 

— On  Washington’s  Birthday  we  had  a  grand  pool 
tournament ;  the  boy  who  could  pocket  fifteen  balls 
in  quickest  time  won  the  prize.  This  boy  was  John 
Markham,  who  won  by  pocketing  all  the  balls  in 
four-and-a-half  minutes.  Devine  came  second,  with 
six  minutes. 

— We  thank  the  Academy  of  Science  for  their 
efforts  to  please  us,  although  they  did  not  altogether 
succeed,  owing  probably  to  our  limited  intelligence, 
but  as  it  was  their  “first  meeting”  we  will  excuse 
them  and  hope  they  will  talk  less  about  the  lirioden- 
dron  tulipefera  at  the  next. 

— “Who  was  George  Washington”  pleased  us 
very  much,  especially  the  squeaking  notes  of  “  Foxy” 
and  the  shrill  tones  of  “  Robbie.” 

—The  three  “  Philosophers  ”  of  Third  Division, 
who  volunteered  to  “  strike  ”  for  a  holiday  are  still 
awaiting  their  opportunity. 

— We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Ryan,  teacher 
of  Second  Rudiments,  has  recovered  from  his  long  ill¬ 
ness.  We  hope  that  he  will  not  soon  succumb  again. 

— Rumor  has  it  that  John  Rosado,  our  famous 
quarter-back,  is  rapidly  recovering  the  use  of  his  eyes 

— Likewise  must  Victoria’s  ardent  admirers  or 
subjects  salute  the  National  Flag.  Ah!  Ah!  Vin- 
cens  noster  bone  bunifer. 

— “  Chico'”  is  a  great  base-ball  player,  and  declares 
that  no  one  can  strike  him  out.  “  What  you  mean  ?” 

“  All  right!  ” 

— In  these  days  of  competition  drill  the  officers  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  play  valet.  Happily  this  is  not  1 
of  “  frequent  occurrence.” 


— Rejoice,  ye  heroes  of  the  tear-pants  clan!  Now 
opens  the  mouth,  the  great  “  Ventosus.” 

— Who  will  be  the  next  to  leave  St.  John’s  Hall 
for  the  spacious  precincts  of  Junior’s  Hall  ? 

— We  are  glad  to  see  that  so  many  of  the  Third 
Division  boys  are  learning  the  manner  of  serving 
a  priest  at  mass.  Perhaps  at  no  very  distant  day 
certain  of  us  may  be  thrown  upon  the  prairies  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  West,  and  may  meet  there  some 
lonely  Jesuit  missionary  who  would  be  only  too  hap¬ 
py  to  let  us  serve  his  Holy  Mass. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sodality  of  The 
Holy  Angels,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term  :  Prefect,  John  Delaney  ;  First  As¬ 
sistant,  Walter  Martin  ;  Second  Assistant,  James  Car- 
rigan  ;  Secretary,  James  J.  Nolan  ;  Sacristan,  Chal¬ 
mers  Charles ;  Consulters,  Robert  McDonnell  and 
Arthur  Hinton. 

— Many  amongst  us  are  anxiously  looking  forward 
for  the  announcement  of  the  day  of  First  Commun¬ 
ion  and  Confirmation. 

— Four  or  five  of  our  number  recently  met  with  a 
very  warm  hand-greeting  from  our  new  first  Prefect, 
Father  Hart,  S.J. 

— The  boys  in  our  study  hall  work  very  assidu¬ 
ously.  No  such  thing  as  whispering  or  note-passing 
is  ever  heard  or  seen  there. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


gatj  jgcliolars. 

— Mr.  Francis  J.  Lamb,  S.J.,  no  longer  greets  us 
with  his  pleasant  smile  in  the  old  capacity  of  Prefect. 
Our  loss  was  Third’s  gain.  We  trust  that  his  new 
surroundings  are  congenial,  and  hope  that  the  breezes 
that  sweep  from  the  lovely  hills  and  happy  homes  of 
Bedford  Park  across  the  campus  of  Third  Division 
will  agree  with  him  as  well  as  did  the  winds  that 
tempered  his  perspiring  efforts  on  P'irst’s  historic 
battle-ground,  what  time  with  eager  zeal  he  tried  to 
inspire  us  with  the  true  spirit  of  good  old  P'ordham. 

— Mr.  Jos.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Lamb  as  Prefect  of  the  day  scholars. 

— To  see  some  of  our  number  in  training  for  the 
ball  team  makes  us  rejoice,  for  it  betokens  that  we 
are  becoming  a  recognized  part  of  the  College,  not 
only  in  its  curriculum  of  studies,  but  also  in  its  field 
sports. 

— -To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  we’re  “right  in  it” 
every  time.  In  what?  The  skating  pond,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Nonne  John  ? 

—  Hesitation  need  not  be  felt  in  our  ranks  to  ex¬ 
press  the  assurance  that  our  base-ball  team  will  not 
be  as  luckless  this  year  as  it  was  last.  Pete  Shiel 
will  probably  pitch  and  the  mask  and  glove  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  the  armor  of  our  brilliant  young 
player  from  Harlem,  John  J.  Mulcahy. 
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— We  trust  that  due  attention  was  given  by  all  to 
the  significance  of  the  names  and  figures  on  the  Ex¬ 
amination  Honors  List.  The  first  three  names  for 
highest  honors  were  the  names  of  day  scholars. 
The  only  regret  that  now  remains  with  us  is  that  our 
number  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
boarders. 

— The  sacraments  of  First  Communion  and  Con¬ 
firmation  will  be  administered  probably  early  in  May. 
Day  scholars  who  have  not  yet  received  either  or 
both  of  these  sacraments  should  notify  Mr.  Smith,  S.J. 

— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  an  enterprising 
band  of  day  scholars,  known  as  “  The  Fitful  Five,” 
recently  produced  with  considerable  success  an  orig¬ 
inal  play,  entitled,  “  The  Blindman’s  Buff.”  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  Faculty  will  invite  these  embryo 
histrions  to  repeat  their  performance  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  College. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 


THE  PETERIAD:  AN  EPIC  OF  COERCION. 


BY  ALL  OUT. 

Which  I  wisli  to  observe, 

And  my  language  is  terse, 

That  of  muscle  and  nerve 

And  hard-hitting — what’s  worse — 

The  Fordham  Right  Guard  gave  a  sample, 
Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  rehearse. 

Stand  Bye  he  was  called  ; 

And  I  shall  not  gainsay 

That  he  frequently  bawled, 

“Stand  by  from  my  way  !” 

But  his  smile  it  was  lovely  and  verdant, 

As  I  often  remarked  to  Dan  Shay. 

It  was  Saturday  night  ; 

And  quite  calm  was  the  air  : 

Whence  conjecture  you  might 
That  Stand  Bye  was  aware 

That  a  reading  fiend  seated  contented 
Cared  not  to  abandon  his  chair. 

Which  we  each  had  a  page 
Of  the  Sun  in  our  hand  : 

It  was  Chili’s  outrage 

On  the  star-spangled  land  ; 

But  Stand  Bye  read  Home  Rule  at»the  table 
With  the  smile  that  was  verdant  and  bland. 

Now  the  room  it  was  packed 
With  a  gang  so  elite, 

That  they  soon  could  have  sacked 
Santiago  complete, 

Or  any  blamed  Chilian  hamlet 

Where  our  sailors  were  stoned  in  the  street. 


But  the  noise  that  was  made 
By  that  mischievous  horde, 

And  the  capers  they  played, 

It  was  truly  untoward  ; 

’Till  at  last,  like  the  chime  of  a  ragman, 

A  voice  through  the  reading  room  roared. 

Then  I  glared  at  Stand  Bye, 

And  he  flared  frightfully 
As  he  uttered  the  cry: 

“  All  be  out !  It  is  me  !  ! 

This  room  must  be  cleared  in  a  jiffy  !  ” 

And  he  roared  like  a  park  of  artillery. 

With  his  fist,  which  was  big, 

He  hit  Danny  between 
The  two  eyes — such  a  dig  ! 

Which  was  coming  it  clean  ; 

So  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Outing, 

And  made  way  from  the  hot  magazine. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 
I  was  not  to  be  found  ; 

But  the  air  it  was  strewed 

With  the  dust  from  the  ground, 

And  the  floor  with  the  wounded  and  slain 
Who  lay  speechless  and  helpless  around. 

Which  is  why  I  observe, 

And  my  language  is  terse, 

That  of  muscle  and  nerve, 

And  hard-hitting — what’s  worse, 

The  Fordham  Right  Guard  gave  a  sample, 
Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  rehearse. 


THE  DRAMA  DEFENDED. 


ITAN-LIKF  was  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Com- 
erford  at  the  last  debate,  and  magnificent 
was  his  defence  of  the  drama.  He  sum¬ 
moned  before  us  Rachel,  the  Kembles, 
and  our  great  moral  poet,  and  let  - them  plead  for 
their  birthright  ;  rugged,  irresistible,  he  hurled 
forth  the  thunderbolts  of  Salvini,  in  “  Ah  !  che 
bell  ’onor  s’acquisita  in  far  vendetta,”  then  peer¬ 
ing  back  into  the  dim  religious  light,  he  showed  us 
the  incense  wafted  above  the  haloed  heads  of  the 
sainted  virgins  as  they  portrayed  the  beauties  of  the 
drama  in  the  early  days  at  Byzantium.  Wandering 
on,  he  took  us  panting  through  the  holy  walks  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  gay  with  the  richest  verdure  and 
foliage,  and  glittering  in  the  brightest  and  kindest 
sun  ;  here,  at  his  magic  voice  were  conjured  the 
highest  exponents  of  dramatic  genius,  and  as  we  sat 
listening  while  he  spoke,  we  heard  their  wild  music, 
as  of  wind-harps,  floating  around  in  fitful  swells,  but 
soft  sometimes,  and  pure  and  soul-entrancing  as  the 
song  of  angels  ! 
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“  Aversion  ?  Would  you  have  aversion  to  the 
child-drama  ? 

“What  could  be  the  answer  to  such  a  defence  ? 
When  he  had  awakened  in  our  hearts  every  gentle 
and  generous  affection,  every  thrill  of  mercy,  every 
glow  of  nobleness,  when  he  struck,  as  it  were,  our 
very  souls  in  harmony  with  his  own  ?  ” 

Cumbrous  and  awkward  as  were  some  of  Mr. 
Comerford’s  movements,  yet  they  were  forcible,  and, 
though  they  portrayed  more  dislocation  than  sym¬ 
metry,  they  were  original  as  Upton’s  New  Tactics, 
and  must  not  be  tried  by  any  accepted  standard  ; 
originality  nowadays  is  what  we  clamor  for  ;  and 
Mr.  Comerford  is  a  relief  to  the  wind-bags  and  de¬ 
ceptions  lately  thrust  upon  us. 

We  will  but  add  in  closing  these  few  remarks  on 
our  young  orator:  Let  him  retain  his  pathos  and 
humor,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  the  keynote  to  his 
after-success.  His  humor  is  most  bewitching,  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  we  here  cite  a  pas¬ 
sage  that  in  humor  is  of  the  purest  crystal. 

“  Know  my  thistlebacks  (the  gentlemen  of  the 
negative)  that  ye  cannot  argue  that  because  you 
chance  on  two  old  blind  women,  that  the  whole  world 
is  blind  or  that  we  all  are  women.  My  advice  take: 
you  are  wanting  in  logic,  your  premises  are  of  sand. 
Provoke  us  not  with  your  Quakerish  notions  or  the 
world  will  evolute  in  one  night  into  a  porcupine  that 
will  pin  you  through  to  the  stone-slabs  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Halifax,  92. 


gxcltauges. 

HE  Catholic  Youth ,  now  in  its  eleventh 
volume,  is  one  of  the  most  regular, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
attractive  visitors  to  our  table.  Though 
intended  mainly  for  young  people,  it  does  not 
so  entirely  devote  itself  to  the  scope  indicated 
on  the  cover  as  to  be  altogether  void  of  morsels 
that  even  elder  folk  might  ruminate  with  profit. 
The  hard  and  fast  line  that  it  has  recently  drawn  in 
its  leaders  on  the  much-bruited  school  question  is 
evidence  how  strict,  yet  how  just  and  reasonable  are 
its  views  on  a  subject  that  should  never  be  flung 
down  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  Catholic  disputation. 

—  The  Varsity ,  coeval  with  the  above-named 
magazine,  is  quite  as  prompt  in  its  welcome  visits  to 
our  Sanctum,  though  it  cannot  always  lay  claim  to 
the  same  amount  of  discretion.  There  were  some 
good  lines  lately  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  Apart 
from  the  contribution  of  this  learned  gentleman,  we 
have  not  discovered  anything  particularly  original 
in  the  fatuous  love-songs  on  which  our  esteemed 
contemporary  has  recently  misemployed  valuable 
space.  There  are  some  poetasters  whose  thoughts 


are  like  Gratiano’s  reasons — hid  like  two  grains  of 
wheat  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all 
day  ere  you  find  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them 
they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

— Not  so  the  poetry  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Brown  Magazine.  Mr.  Courtney  Langdon  greets 
us  once  more  with  some  verses  of  exquisite  finish. 
His  two  sonnets  on  Art  are  complete  and  artistic  in 
every  way,  and  possess  besides  the  quintessential 
charm  of  ennobling  sentiments  : 

At  moments  only  doth  the  spirit’s  eye 
Catch  glimpses  of  the  soul  of  common  things  ; 

*  *  *  * 

Since  but  at  moments  then,  oh  let  us  wait, 

We  all  who  look  for  flashes  of  God’s  light, 

Wait  patiently  and  work,  for  who  can  tell 
But  that  God  only  gives  these  moments  great 
To  eyes  that  watch,  to  hands  that  paint  or  write 
Their  best,  in  darkness,  trusting  best  is  well? 

— The  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  has  every  reason  to 
be  gratified  that  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  has  again 
opened  a  column  for  Exchanges.  Further,  we  knew 
that  the  magazine  which  owns  the  tender  name  of 
Our  Lady  was  among  the  warmest  of  our  well- 
wishers,  but  we  were  never  vain  enough  to  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  an  inaugural  mention  so 
highly  thankworthy. 

— Our  weekly  visitor,  the  Ave  Maria ,  ever  re¬ 
ceives  a  cordial  greeting  in  our  Sanctum.  While  its 
real  literary  merit  and  solid  and  unobtrusive  piety 
endear  the  periodical  to  us,  its  instructive  articles 
and  carefully  edited  Young  Folks’  department,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “Supplement”  and  thoughtful  notes 
on  Catholic  topics  of  interest,  commend  the  Ave 
Maria  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  entertaining  and 
profitable  reading. 

— The  following  Exchanges  for  the  current 
month  have  been  received  :  Notre  Dame  Scholastic 
Stonyhurst  Magazine ,  The  Dial ,  Res  Academicce, 
Institute  Journal  Academia ,  Salve  Regina ,  The 
Sentinel ,  Academy  Monthly ,  Niagara  Index ,  St.  John  s 
University  Record ,  The  Cadet ,  College  Student ,  The 
Owl,  Georgetown  Journal ,  Reveille ,  The  Mount , 
Napa  Classic ,  Varsity,  Agnetian  Monthly,  Trinity 
Tablet,  The  Collegian,  Swarthmore  Phoenix. 

— The  editorial  board  of  the  Trinity  Tablet  de¬ 
serves  commendation  for  the  good  work  it  has  been 
doing  in  presenting  to  outside  readers  an  interesting 
and  ever-welcome  paper.  The  late  issue  contains 
some  neat  bits  of  prose  writing,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  page  devoted  to  verse  is  as  bright  as 
ever. 

— An  attractive  number  is  the  January  College 
Student.  “Uncle  Jim’s  Vacation”  is  an  amusing 
record  of  camp  life,  and  in  the  article  entitled 
“  Keeping  a  Diary  ”  the  writer  argues,  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  and  soundly,  if  not  always  grammatically,  in 
favor  of  keeping  a  daily  journal  of  college  life. 
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A  TROUBADOUR’S  LAY  TO  THE  MADONNA. 


I. 

O  blame  not  thy  bards,  if  they  wake  not  the  numbers 
That  awoke  at  the  touch  of  the  minstrels  of  eld, 
When  the  song,  like  the  bird  bursting  forth  from  his 
slumbers, 

Through  Freedom’s  pure  air  still  heavenward 
swelled. 

For  thy  troubadour’s  chords — alas  !  are  all  broken, — 
Let  him  sing  as  he  may,  every  strain  is  a  dirge, — 
And  his  poor  harp  itself,  but  a  sad  shattered  token 
Of  the  treasures  of  song  sunk  ’neath  tyranny’s 
surge. 

II. 

O  blame  not  thy  knights  if  their  weapons  lie  idle, 
Rust-worn  and  dulled  by  Reason’s  false  charms, 

If  forgetting  the  Mont-joie,  the  tryst,  and  the  bridle 
They  drain  Lethe’s  deep  cup  ’mid  Science’s  arms. 
Ah  !  Lady  Our  Mother, — no  more  at  thy  altar 
The  gay  banners  wave,  the  trophies  of  peace  ; 

Nor  echo  is  heard  of  the  pilgrim’s  sweet  psalter, 

Nor  prayer  for  the  lingering  soul’s  happy  release. 

III. 

Farewell  to  thy  chivalrous  heroes  of  history, 
Farewell  to  the  singers  who  chanted  thy  fame, 

For  dark  breaks  the  dawn  big  with  fate  and  with 
mystery, 

And  all  thy  glad  empery  seems  merely  a  name — 
O  Lady  Our  Mother,  and  is  thy  reign  over  ? 

No  champion  to  dare,  no  poet  to  write, 

Since  the  day  when  Don  Juan  checked  the  fierce 
Moslem  rover, 

And  drowned  the  proud  crescent  in  Lepanto’s 
fight  ? 

IV. 

No,  No!  Fondest  Mother,  thine  aid  fails  thine  own 
never  ; 

’Tis  we  that  are  caitiff,  ’tis  our  hearts  that  quake  : 
As  the  sunbeams  that  play  on  an  eddying  river, 

The  ray  never  swerves,  ’tis  the  wavelets  that  break. 
O  Queen  of  our  love,  fill  our  hearts  with  a  yearning 
For  Kingship  of  Him  who  hath  made  the  world 
free, 

That  buoyed  by  rich  hope,  from  the  foe  never 
turning, 

We  may  die  ’neath  the  standard  of  Christ  and  of 
thee. 

Palmes, 


ESOTERIC  HEROISM. 

BY  L.  LOUIS  TRACEY,  ’95. 


“  Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast, 

Whilst  I  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlooked  for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most.” 

T  would  be  folly  to  imagine  and  certainly 
presumption  to  assert  that  the  world’s 
estimate  of  the  actions  of  men  is  for  the 
most  part  untrue.  In  so  far  as  it  pro¬ 
nounces  merely  on  acts  without  regard  to  the  mo  - 
tives  that  directed  them,  the  world  has  a  standard 
of  judgment,  and  that  too  a  high  one.  The  fact  is 
plain  as  well  from  the  history  of  nations  as  from 
the  biographies  of  eminent  men.  At  its  best,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  worldly  criterion 
does  not  always  avail  much  in  point  of  truth  ;  al¬ 
though  on  the  minds  of  many  men  it  exercises  a 
vigorous  influence.  A  slight  examination  of  its 
methods,  guides,  and  principles  will  show  that  these 
only  too  often  bear  on  their  face  the  stamp  of  shal¬ 
lowness.  What  is  nothing  more  than  superficial 
often  merits  the  highest  approval  ;  while  beneath 
the  exterior  the  world’s  eye  seldom  succeeds  in 
penetrating.  And  this  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
daily  made  quite  manifest  in  the  respect  paid  to 
heroism. 

According  to  the  world  that  man  is  a  hero  who 
has  distinguished  himself  preeminently  in  some  im¬ 
portant  career — who  has  made  a  name  for  himself 
in  the  unique  accomplishment  of  some  grand  secular 
scheme.  It  may  be  in  science  or  in  literature  ;  it 
may  be  in  the  university  or  in  the  senate-chamber; 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  amid  the  suffering  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  fever-stricken  town.  Provided  he  pleases 
the  people  by  performing  in  their  sight  and  for  their 
well-being  deeds  calculated  to  win  their  admiration, 
it  matters  little  what  other  good  or  bad  traits  may 
lurk  in  the  hero's  character.  Let  him  but  gratify 
the  public  sensibility,  and  the  public  voice  will  ring 
ever  loud  and  clear  in  praise  of  his  actions. 

Reading  lately  the  “  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard  ”  I  was  struck  particularly  by  the  lines  : 

“  Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  Mercy  on  mankind.” 

Wherein  I  find  a  strong  censure  of  the  so-called 
heroes  whom  the  world  holds  up  to  us  for  worshipful 
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tribute.  And  the  sentiment  which  is  expressed  so 
strongly  and  so  beautifully  in  the  stanzas  which 
precede  and  follow  this  one,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
similar  thoughts  expressed  by  poets  who  were  cen¬ 
turies  older  than  Thomas  Gray.  These  seers  of 
“  the  infinite  distance  of  the  soul  ”  have  succeeded 
more  than  any  other  men  in  unmasking  by  the 
touchstone  of  truth  the  blazoned  and  crime-conse¬ 
crated  heroes  whom  the  world  has  too  frequently  put 
upon  its  pedestals  ;  heroes  who  have  catered  to 
popular  passion  and  prejudice,  that  by  such  subserv¬ 
ience  they  might  win  others’  loyalty  to  them,  while 
losing  their  own  to  themselves  and  their  Creator. 
Emotional  heroism  this.  And  not  unlike  it  is  that 
hero-worship  which  is  grounded  on  base  principles, 
and  finds  its  warmest  admirers  in  the  advocates  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  and  its  best  defenders  in  the 
so-called  apostles  of  free-this  and  free-that,  which 
usually  means  a  free  pass  to  the  devil’s  headquarters. 
Because,  for  instance,  a  man  is  bold  and  blatant 
enough  to  assert  that  there  is  no  God,  therefore  he 
must  be  made  a  hero,  and  his  rank  and  rotten 
writings  spread  broadcast  to  work  out  the  salvation 
of  his  name  at  the  peril  of  his  fellow-man’s  soul. 
Painful  is  it  to  think  not  only  that  such  men  exist, 
but  that  others  not  unlike  them  have  been  deceived 
into  becoming  the  devotees  of  their  false  and  blas¬ 
phemous  teaching.  This  is  a  state  of  things,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  to  be  expected  in  a  world  of  men  who 
cannot  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  own  consist¬ 
ent  self-esteem,  and  who  being  misled  to  accept  a 
gospel,  as  they  choose  to  term  it,  that  will  not 
hinder  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  become 
dead  to  all  nobler  things  and  consequently  unable 
to  appreciate  the  beauty,  or  be  repulsed  from  the  de¬ 
formity  of  what  is  invisible.  God  does  not  exist  for 
these  heroes  of  freedom,  because  if  He  did,  why  then 
Christianity  would  mean  something,  and  its  tenets 
would  pinch  the  tender  foot  on  its  path  of  folly  and 
temptation,  and  there  would  be  a  perpetual  post¬ 
mortem  sanction  which  could  be  averted  and  avoided 
only  by  perpetual  ante-mortem  self-denial  ;  and  the 
barest  mention  in  their  hearing  of  anything  like  the 
heroism  of  self-denial,  or  self-restraint,  or  patience 
in  adversity  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  make  them  rail 
furiously  against  the  virtues  from  the  practice  of 
which  in  their  daily  lives  they  have  been  long  since 
taught  to  turn  in  abhorrence. 

Yet  unknown  though  it  be  and  unaccredited, 
there  is  a  nobler  heroism  than  freedom  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  extravagant  opinions,  or  even  than  the 
vaunted  bravery  of  the  warrior  who  upholds  his 
country’s  glory  on  the  battle-field. 

“  The  painful  warrior  famous&d  for  fight, 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  razbd  quite, 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled.” 

For,  after  all,  true  heroism  does  not  consist  in 


popular  favor.  It  is  independent  of  success  in  enter¬ 
prise,  and  rises  superior  to  every  earthly  and  narrow 
aspiration.  Bold  words  and  venturesome  under¬ 
takings  may  labor  for  it,  but  they  do  so  to  be  but 
frequently  foiled  in  the  end.  Volumes  may  be 
written  and  friends  may  be  summoned  to  lavish  its 
praises,  but  they  can  bestow  it  never.  Heroism  to 
be  true  must  be  deep-rooted  in  the  heart,  and  its 
ennobling  influence  must  be  transmitted  through 
every  thought  and  action.  The  tattered  banner,  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  shout  of  triumph,  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  the  victorious  march,  all  these  may  seem 
to  be  its  essential  trappings  ;  they  are  often  its  real 
mockery. 

Napoleon  left  to  perish  on  a  rock  amid  the 
melancholy  main,  does  not  present  as  sad  a  spec¬ 
tacle  for  our  sympathizing  gaze,  as  does  the  intrinsic¬ 
ally  nobler,  gentler,  and  doubtless  greater  soul 
wasting  away  in  an  impotent  strife  with  poverty  and 
death.  He  was  great  and  is  called  a  hero,  because 
to  attain  his  grandeur  he  scrupled  not  to  lead,  albeit 
bravely,  his  soldiers  to  the  plain  of  carnage  ;  this 
poor  soul  is  great  in  its  boundless  adversity  and  is 
truly  called  heroic  because  it  preferred  its  lowly  lot 
to  the  right  hand  of  kings  which  could  be  caressed 
only  at  the  payment  of  hypocrisy  and  guilt.  Could 
Napoleon  speak  to  us  now,  would  he  tell  us  that  he 
was  a  hero  ?  Would  he  not  rather  hold  up  before 
us  the  mask  that  had  hidden  his  mad  ambition  ?  He 
would,  perhaps,  point  far  from  the  gay  and  beautiful 
Paris,  with  its  whirligig  of  pleasure,  away  across  the 
seas  to  the  lonely  islands  of  Hawaii  where,  amid  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  and  the  pestilent  vapors  of  the  land, 
we  might  find  the  true  hero,  with  nobler  heart  than 
ever  beat  in  ermine  robe  or  coat  of  steel,  the  sainted 
Father  Damien.  Ah  !  he  would  verily  speak  now 
as  if  sacrifice  of  self  were  more  godlike  than  the 
Titan  effort  which  the  slave  of  ambition  daily  makes 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  And  the  pity  of  it  would 
be,  I  suppose,  that  many  men  who  admire  the  great 
general  for  his  own  undaunted  qualities  would  not 
care  much  to  accept  from  him  this  new  teaching  on 
true  heroism.  Yet  true  heroism  this  certainly  is. 
For  heroism  is  such  a  beautiful  human  trait  that  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  absent  from  the  character 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  the  heroes  that 
have  ever  trod  this  earth,  and  that  is  Christ.  Here 
was  a  hero,  was  Christ,  truly  worthy  of  the  manly 
name.  And  yet  it  was  chiefly  in  the  quiet  and  lowly 
actions  of  His  obscure  life  that  He  exercised  His 
heroism,  as  they  also  have  done  who  have  followed 
Him  closest.  In  His  pain  and  suffering  did  He  most 
display  His  unrivalled  heroism.  And  when  pain  is 
greatest  and  misfortune  weighs  most  heavily  on  the 
soul,  then  does  heroism  show  its  native  strength,  for 
endurance  is  its  unfailing  proof.  It  is  the  bright 
sunlight  that  bursts  through  the  cloud-rift  of  resig¬ 
nation  and  dispels  the  darkness  of  affliction.  It  is 
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the  mighty  arm  removing  by  its  original  force  what¬ 
ever  obstacles  may  be  thrown  athwart  the  hero’s 
path.  Though  its  spirit  may  seem  at  times  like  dy¬ 
ing  embers  in  the  hearth,  still  let  the  rude  blast  of 
adversity  sweep  over  those  embers  and  they  will  ere 
long  be  kindled  into  a  flame  that  can  light  up  by  its 
glow  the  darkest  night. 

Too  frequently  has  the  magnificent  name  of  hero 
or  heroine  been  given  to  men  and  women  whose 
acts  were  stigmatized  by  cruelty  and  self-aggrand¬ 
izement,  while  the  names  of  the  truly  valiant  have 
been  as  often  sunk  in  oblivion.  The  battles  and 
conquests  of  proud  chieftains  are  recorded  in  golden 
letters  on  the  monuments  of  nations  ;  but  unknown 
or  scorned  by  the  world  is  the  heroism  of  the  soul 
that  blesses  the  uplifted  hand  of  God,  and  bows  with 
resignation  beneath  the  blow  of  adversity.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  often  more  grandeur  of  principle, 
more  uprightness  of  character  in  the  devout  poverty- 
stricken  family  of  some  forsaken  and  barren  district, 
than  in  the  proud  parvenus  whose  exploits  are  sung 
in  odes,  or  carved  on  memorial  tablets  of  marble. 
This  heroism  of  the  afflicted  ones  of  earth  is  too 
lowly  to  be  recognized  by  an  arrogant  world,  be_ 
cause  too  exalted  to  be  left  unrequited  by  a  God 
whose  keen  discernment  of  true  worth  is  equalled 
only  by  His  untold  generosity.  To  the  poor,  the 
despised,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  outcast  must 
we  go  if  we  would  discover  true  heroism  in  all  its 
dignity.  Among  these  we  shall  find  genuine  heroes 
because,  but  still  only  inasmuch  as,  they  accept  and 
cling  to  and  cherish  the  cross  of  their  Redeemer. 

In  searching,  then,  for  a  hero  we  must  not  go 
into  the  midst  of  men  whose  feigned  magnanimity 
quails  before  the  stern  aspect  of  trial  from  within. 
We  should  go  rather  to  the  humble  home  of  the 
thrifty  husbandman  who  blesses  his  Creator  for  every 
change  of  circumstances,  no  matter  how  hard  and 
unbearable  the  change  may  oftentimes  prove.  There 
is  a  heroism  unrecognized  by  the  world  for  the  most 
part,  and  consequently  unaccredited,  in  the  lonely 
room  of  the  mourner  who  has  not  forgotten  in  the 
awful  solitude  of  bereavement,  the  sweet  prayer  of 
faith  and  hope  and  love:  “  Thy  will  be  done  !  ”  The 
world  is  full  of  unknown  heroes,  and  full  too  of  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  name  ;  but  in  judging  of  both  classes 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  the  old 
Roman  poet : 

“  Scilicet  ut  fulvum  spectatur  in  ignibus  aurum 

Tempore  sic  duro  est  inspicienda  tides.” 


PALM  SUNDAY. 

“  Blessed  who  comes  in  the  name  of  God! 
Hosanna!  ” — hear  the  cry — 

“  Hosanna!  Lord  Most  High!  ” 

O  blessed  ways  where  Jesus  trod! 

Hail,  Master,  David’s  Son, 

My  Mother’s  Holy  One! 


TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

Strong  link  of  love,  hast  thou  a  lyre  too, 

That  I  may  call  thee  hither  at  my  side 

And  have  converse  with  thee  ?  Hast  thou  a  new 

And  happy  song  to  sing  me,  to  confide 

Thy  filial  precepts  ’gainst  vain-boasting  pride  ? 

Then  come  sweet  sounds,  and  to  mine  ears  impart 
A  soft  melodious  flow  of  music’s  art. 

Thy  chords  swell  clear  the  silvery  measured  beats 
As  they  arise  and  break  upon  the  air; 

And  in  my  soul  each  bar  pervades  and  meets 
The  nobler  part  of  man  forced  outward  there 
By  thy  glad  strains,  O  Friendship  true  and  fair! 

Stay  then  with  me  until  thou  dost  inspire 
My  mind  with  faith,  my  heart  with  love’s  warm 
fire. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


THE  YOUNGER  PITT. 

BY  FRANCIS  MCLEAN,  ’92. 


HE  grief  was  yet  recent  which  the  people 
had  felt  for  the  loss  of  Chatham’s  genius, 
so  proudly  towering  above  all  party  views 
and  personal  ties,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  principles  and  his  patriotism,  when 
his  son  appeared  to  take  his  station  and  contest  the 
first  place  in  popular  esteem.  From  boyhood  the 
whole  soul  of  the  younger  Pitt  had  been  absorbed  in 
one  idea,  that  of  becoming  a  distinguished  orator  ; 
and  from  earliest  youth  he  was  unwearied  in  the 
pains  he  took  to  qualify  himself  for  debate.  No 
doubt  nature  had  planted  in  him  the  germs  of  oratory, 
but  it  was  grown  and  matured  only  by  the  most  in¬ 
tense  labor  and  the  most  ceaseless  care,  such  labor 
and  such  care  as  would  enable  any  man  with  fair 
natural  ability,  “  to  sway  listening  senates  and  win 
verdicts  from  juries.” 

The  natural  gifts  of  William  Pitt  were  perfected 
by  such  labor  and  zeal  that  failure  in  his  case  would 
have  been  more  wonderful  than  success.  He  him¬ 
self,  when  asked  to  what  he  principally  ascribed  the 
two  qualities  for  which  his  eloquence  was  conspicuous, 
namely — the  lucid  order  of  his  reasoning  and  his 
ready  choice  of  words,  answered,  he  believed  he 
owed  the  former  to  an  early  studyof  Aristotelian  logic, 
and  the  latter  to  his  father’s  practice  of  making  him 
every  day  after  reading  some  passages  from  the  clas¬ 
sics  translate  them  aloud  and  continuously  into  idio¬ 
matic  and  nervous  English.  Nor  did  this  rhetorical 
exercise  receive  all  his  attention,  he  was  assiduous 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  power  of  elocution.  By 
long  practice  he  was  able  at  last  to  pour  forth  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  round  and  stately  periods  without  pre¬ 
meditation,  without  ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice 
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of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so  articu¬ 
lated  that  not  a  syllable  was  slurred  over.  “  Prob¬ 
ably  no  man  of  genius  since  the  days  of  Cicero,”  says 
Prof.  Goodrich,  “has  ever  submitted  to  an  equal 
amount  of  drudgery.” 

Taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  we  find  him  the  following  year  holding 
mock  debates  at  the  “Crown  and  Anchor”  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  later  on  we  see  him  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  exercising  his  memory  and  train¬ 
ing  himself  for  his  future  struggles  by  hearing  and 
answering  the  great  geniuses  of  debate.  No  won¬ 
der  that  when  he  sprang  into  the  arena  the  cry  arose 
that  a  giant  had  taken  the  field;  he  passed  into  the 
first  rank  of  debaters  at  a  bound. 

It  was  in  support  of  Burke’s  motion  for  economi¬ 
cal  reform  that  he  made  his  maiden  effort,  and  though 
called  up  suddenly  to  answer  Lord  Nugent  on  the 
opposition,  he  arose  and  made  a  reply  that  took  the 
house  by  surprise.  A  hundred  eyes  strove  to  trace 
in  the  features  and  manner  of  the  young  orator  the 
old  familiar  lineaments  of  the  sire  who  slept  in  West¬ 
minster;  a  hundred  memories  recalled  the  triumphant 
tones  which  so  often  roused  the  chivalry  of  England. 
Burke  and  Fox  saw  instantly  that  the  great  Chatham 
breathed  again  in  this  young  athlete.  Rarely,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  son  so  gifted  been  so  unlike  his  father. 
While  the  elder  Pitt  was  fiery  and  impetuous,  hasty 
in  his  resolves,  and  moved  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  the  younger  was  cold,  formal  and 
statuesque,  deficient  in  imagination,  but  always  logi¬ 
cal  and  argumentative.  The  one  awed  into  acquies¬ 
cence,  the  other  argued  into  conviction ;  the  sentences 
of  the  younger  Pitt  were  stately,  flowing  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  set  off  by  a  fine  voice  and  a  delightful  bearing; 
but  though  the  language  was  sonorous,  pure  and 
clear,  it  lacked  fire,  and  the  dullest  reader  of  his 
speech  cannot  but  see  that  in  the  energy  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  his  brightest  flashes  Lord  Chatham  was 
as  superior  to  William  Pitt  as  William  Pitt  was 
superior  to  Chatham  in  logic  and  knowledge  of 
finance. 

By  art,  and  by  art  alone,  was  William  Pitt  the  great 
orator.  Of  so  attenuated  length  of  limbs  and  angu¬ 
larity  of  frame  that  no  calisthenist  could  ever  drill 
him  into  grace,  he  had  so  trained  and  studied  his 
movements  that  he  appeared  at  least  far  from  being 
awkward.  Limited  in  fancy  and  imagination  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  appear  grotesque  by  absurd 
imitations  of  it.  It  was  the  majesty  of  his  diction, 
and  the  unbending  dignity  of  his  manner  ;  it  was  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  the  most  sonorous  voice  that 
held  the  attention  of  his  hearers  fixed  and  unflagging 
till  it  pleased  him  to  let  them  go,  and  then  “so  charm¬ 
ing  left  his  voice  that  they  awhile  still  thought  him 
speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear.”  Yet  with  all  this 
excellence  the  last  effect  of  the  highest  eloquence 
was  wanting,  the  artist  was  ever  present  in  his  work. 


Lord  Brougham  speaking  of  Pitt’s  eloquence  says: 
“  He  was  earnest  enough,  he  seemed  quite  sincere, 
he  was  moved  himself  as  he  would  move  us.  We 
even  went  along  with  him,  and  while  thrilled  with 
the  glow  which  his  burning  words  diffused,  or  trans¬ 
fixed  with  wonder  at  so  marvellous  a  display  of  words, 
we  yet  felt  that  it  was  admiration  of  a  consummate 
artist  which  filled  us,  and  after  all  we  were  present 
at  an  exhibition  gazing  upon  a  wonderful  performer 
indeed,  but  still  a  performer.”  Born  the  son  of  the 
most  successful  statesman  and  most  brilliant  orator 
England  ever  produced,  Pitt  was  nurtured  an  orator. 
Says  Coleridge,  “His  father’s  rank,  fame,  political 
connections  and  parental  ambition  were  his  mould, 
he  was  cast  rather  than  grew;  a  palpable  election,  a 
conscious  predestination  controlled  the  free  agency 
and  transfigured  the  individuality  of  his  mind,  and 
that  which  he  might  have  been  was  compelled  into 
that  which  he  was  to  be.” 

For  these  remarks  Coleridge  is  censured  as  giving 
vent  to  bitter  and  hostile  feelings,  yet  we  must 
admit  that  in  them  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth; 
much  more  so  than  in  the  all-flattering  memories  of 
Pitt,  by  his  tutor,  Dr.  Prettyman,  and  his  devoted 
friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Both  make  of  the  logical, 
unimaginative  and  cautious  Pitt,  a  statesman  of  the 
most  fearless  and  daring  genius,  an  orator  of  the 
most  brilliant  qualifications,  and  a  model  in  private 
life. 

As  a  statesman,  Pitt  was  not  possessed  of  that 
daring  genius  so  characteristic  of  his  father;  he  seems 
to  have  taken  his  principles  from  others,  and  only 
busied  himself  with  contriving  or  arranging  details 
and  presenting  them  in  a  plausible  form  to  the  public. 
Nineteen  years  in  power  such  as  no  minister  of  Eng¬ 
land  ever  before  possessed,  nearly  half  the  time  in 
profound  peace,  and  in  as  great  favor  with  the  people 
as  with  the  court,  he  has  left  little  to  claim  the  grati¬ 
tude,  or  even  to  arrest  the  attention  of  posterity. 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  employed  all  his  faculties  in 
preserving  the  power  he  had  so  prematurely  obtained, 
than  seeking  to  use  that  power  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Pitt  through  love  of  his  position  yielded  to  the 
personal  antipathy,  the  capriciousness  of  a  narrow¬ 
minded  and  vindictive  prince,  both  in  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  An  orator  of  the  most  brilliant 
qualities  he  was  not.  In  one  part  of  eloquence,  and 
in  one  part  only,  could  he  be  deemed  an  orator  of 
the  highest  genius;  in  sarcasm  he  was  at  all  times 
keen  and  splendid,  brilliant  and  concise.  Without 
stepping  aside  he  could  get  rid  of  an  adversary  with 
a  parenthesis.  With  little  fancy  and  no  pathos,  no 
passion,  he  was  always  a  declaimer  from  the  head 
rather  than  from  the  heart. 

Of  Mr.  Pitt’s  private  character  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  Dr.  Prettyman  speak  truly.  It  was  unimpeach- 
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able.  The  correctness  of  his  demeanor  no  doubt 
proceeded  in  a  good  degree  from  his  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Social  pleasures  were  the  only  ones  he  in¬ 
dulged  in,  and  this  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  his 
moral  conduct.  He  fulfilled  all  the  private  relations 
of  life  in  a  manner  most  exemplary,  and  no  man  was 
ever  more  beloved  in  his  circle  of  friends. 


DEAR  HARP  OF  OLD  FORDHAM. 


I. 

Dear  Harp  of  Old  Fordham,  thy  minstrels  forsake 
thee; 

The  lyre  of  the  stranger  they  sweep  with  their  song; 

But  thou  sweetest  of  all,  is  there  no  one  to  wake 
thee  ? 

None  to  sever  the  chains  that  have  bound  thee  so 
long  ? 

Sweet  Harp  of  Old  Fordham,  all  too  poor  were  my 
numbers 

E’en  to  speak  of  the  music  that  sleeps  in  thy  strings; 

Ah!  it  needs  but  a  touch  to  burst  forth  from  its 
slumbers 

Disenthralled,  like  the  lark,  who  still  soars  as  he 
sings. 

IF 

Dear  Harp  of  Old  Fordham,  all  unworthy  I  seize 
thee; 

My  hand  throbs  with  fear  as  it  moves  o’er  thy  chord; 

But  if  mine  be  the  touch  from  thy  thraldom  that 
frees  thee, 

’Twere  guerdon  the  richest  the  muse  may  afford. 

Let  me  sing  then,  sweet  Harp,  like  the  bird  in  the 
fable, 

Who  trilled  as  he  could  when  all  others  were  still, 

Merely  to  waken  the  songs  of  minstrels  more  able, 

Then  ceased, — to  drink  in  their  sweet  warbles  at  will. 


TWO  VERSIONS’  OF  THE  “IN  MORTEM 
PASSERIS  ”  OF  CATULLUS. 


IN  MORTEM  PASSERIS. 

Lugete,  O  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 

Et  quantum  est  hominum  venustiorum! 
Passer  mortuus  est  meae  puellae, 
Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellae, 

Quem  plus  ilia  oculis  suis  amabat : 

Nam  mellitus  erat,  suamque  norat 
Ipsam  tarn  bene,  quam  puella  matrem : 
Nec  sese  a  gremio  illius  movebat; 

Sed  circumsiliens  modo  hue  modo  illuc, 
Ad  solam  dominam  usque  pipilabat. 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 

Illuc  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 

At  vobis  male  sit,  malae  tenebrae 
Orci,  quae  omnia  bella  devoratis: 

Tam  bellum  mihi  passerem  abstulistis, 
O  factum  male!  O  miselle  passer, 

Tua  nunc  opera  meae  puellae 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 


I.— OF  THE  DEAD  SPARROW. 

Eugene  Field  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mortals,  and  immortals,  too, 

I  have  shocking  news  for  you, 

Tidings  that  will  harrow 
Every  sympathetic  breast ; 

Gone  to  its  eternal  rest 
Is  the  bird  my  girl  caressed — 

Dead  is  Lesbia’s  sparrow! 

It  knew  Lesbia  quite  as  well 
As  did  Lesbia  herself 

Know  her  good  old  mother  ; 

Grate  ul  to  the  doting  maid, 

From  whose  reach  it  seldom  strayed, 

It  was  wont  to  serenade 

Lesbia,  and  none  other. 

Victim  to  Plutonian  wrath, 

Now  it  hops  along  the  path 

Downward,  dark  and  narrow  ; 
Maledictions  on  thy  head 
Orcus!  See  how  tearful  red 
Are  the  beauteous  eyes  that  shed 
Oceans  for  that  sparrow! 


II.— BALLADE. 

“Our  Sparrow  Dead,  They  Toll  His  Knell.” 

The  Fordham  Monthly  for  April,  189 1 . 

O  Venus  mourn,  and  Cupid  too, 

With  all  to  finer  feelings  bred! 

■  My  lady’s  sparrow  dead,  ah  rue  ! 

Her  joy,  my  lady’s  sparrow  dead! 

Far  dearer  than  her  eyes  he  grew, 

For  he  was  cunning,  and  full  well 
As  any  maid,  his  mother  knew; 

Our  sparrow  dead,  they  toll  his  knell. 

He  never  from  her  bosom  flew, 

Hopped  here  and  there  with  saucy  head, 
Peeped  ever  to  his  lady  true. 

Now  down  that  murky  road  he’s  sped, 

Whence  none  return  to  life  anew. 

O  woe  betide  you,  shades  of  Hell! 

Our  precious  ones  you  ever  slew! 

Our  sparrow  dead,  they  toll  his  knell  ! 

L’ENVOI. 

My  precious  pet  from  me  you  led: 

Fell  deed!  My  lady’s  tear  drops  tell, 

Poor  bird,  of  swollen  eyelids  red;  — 

Our  sparrow  dead,  they  toll  his  knell! 


EASTER. 


Rabboni,  my  Master,  comes  forth  from  the  tomb 
In  raiment  of  sunshine  and  snow; 

Rabboni,  my  Master,  saves  me  from  my  doom  ; 

Arise,  my  soul,  let  us  go 
Far  up  from  the  sin  and  the  death  and  the  gloom 
Of  the  valley  below; 

Up  from  self,  up  with  Christ,  e’en  up  to  the  throne; 

Up  from  the  weary  world’s  pain, 

With  the  cross  and  the  thorns  and  the  nail-marks 
alone, 

With  the  cross, — but  not  with  the  stain. 
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FIRST  MASS. 

Oh,  good  my  God!  E’en  now  my  debt’s  too  great. 

I  toil  in  vain  the  love  to  recompense, 

That  yet  awhile  this  plague-spot  of  offence 
Looks  calm  upon,  nor  dooms  t’  eternal  hate. 

I  breathe  the  air  Thy  quick’ning  mercies  freight; 

I  laugdi  and  converse  hold  with  Thine,  in  sooth, 
Whose  sheaves  are  golden-tipped,  whose  lives  are 
truth. 

Yea,  more';  full  many  a  morn,  ere  yet  the  gate 
Of  eve  closed  twixt  our  world  and  wrack  of  mist, 
Adown  the  stairs  I’ve  rung  in  Christmas  night  ; 
And  bent  my  head  whilst  Peace  and  Justice  kissed, 
And  Christ  was  born  anew.  To  altar-height, 

Pray,  let  me  climb  with  thee,  in  spirit  list 

To  whispered  me,  lisped  to  thy  Babe  of  Might. 


A  QUIET  RESTING  PLACE. 

BY  JOHN  M1TCHEL,  ’9 7. 

N  the  quaint  old  town  of  Newry,  in  Ireland, 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh,  there  lies  at  the  summit  of 
one  of  its  hilly  streets  a  secluded  piece  of 
ground  known  as  the  “Old  Meeting  House  Green." 
It  is  closed  in  from  the  street  by  a  high  wall  and  is 
entered  through  an  archway,  whose  heavy  wooden 
gate  is  kept  locked.  The  key  can  be  procured 
from  the  sexton  of  the  Unitarian  church,  which  is 
now  situated  in  another  part  of  the  city,  but  once 
stood  on  this  quiet  spot. 

Armed  with  this  key,  on  the  morning  of  July  29, 
1887,  in  company  with  my  granduncle,  William  H. 
Mitchel,  my  father, and  other  members  of  my  family, 
I  opened  the  gate  and  found  myself  before  the  tomb 
of  my  grandfather,  John  Mitchel,  with  the  history  of 
whose  unceasing  warfare  upon  the  English  domina¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  most  of  his  countrymen  are  familiar. 
After  a  life  spent  in  vindicating  his  country’s  right 
to  independence  and  in  denunciation  of  her  cruel 
enemy,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  exile  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Newry  to  die  in  Dromalane,  in  the 
very  house  in  which  most  of  his  childhood  had  been 
passed.  He  now  rests  in  the  same  tomb  as  his 
parents  in  this  old  churchyard. 

A  solid  marble  monument  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing  stands  over  the  tomb.  It  was  placed  there 
by  the  grateful  parishioners  of  my  great-grandfather, 
the  Reverend  John  Mitchel,  who  was  the  Unitarian 
minister  of  Newry,  a  man  highly  respected  by  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  and  noted  for  his  charity  to  all.  His  mem¬ 
ory  is  revered  by  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  town.  Indeed,  his  sympathy  with 
the  Catholics  earned  for  him  from  the  more  bigoted 
Protestants  of  the  place  the  title  of  “Papist  Mitchel." 

The  monument  to  my  grandfather,  a  simple  obe¬ 
lisk  of  granite,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  bears  this 
inscription: 


In  Memory  of 
JOHN  MITCHEL, 

Born  Nov.  3,  1815, 

Died  March  20,  1875. 

After  twenty-seven  years  spent  in  exile  for  the 
sake  of  Ireland,  he  returned  with  honor  to  die  among 
his  own  people,  and  he  rests  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  the  adjoining  tomb. 

Although  the  church  in  which  the  Reverend  John 
Mitchel  preached,  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  the  foundation,  entirely  disappeared  from  view, 
the  old  pulpit  has  been  preserved,  and  now  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  Green  under  the  protection  of  a  shed 
and  a  few  sheltering  trees. 

The  grounds  in  which  the  old  church  stood  face 
the  East  and  overlook  the  carefully-kept  gardens  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  beyond  which  rises 
a  bold  and  well-wooded  hill;  to  the  right  are  the 
convent  buildings,  in  which  my  father  tells  me  he 
spent,  as  a  child,  many  pleasant  hours  with  the  good 
sisters.  This  convent  some  time  ago  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  “  Old  Green,”  promising  to  respect  the 
graves  therein  and  care  for  them.  Unfortunately, 
some  obstacle  arose  to  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  the  sale  was  never  effected,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  family;  for  they  knew  well  that  the  tomb  of 
John  Mitchel  could  have  no  more  faithful  guardians 
than  the  pious  daughters  of  St.  Clare. 

During  our  fortnight’s  stay  in  Newry,  we  twice 
heard  Mass  at  old  St.  Mary’s,  a  venerable  church 
standing  in  a  moss-grown  churchyard,  which  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  very  old  Yew  trees  which  shade  its 
mouldering  turf.  Here  we  met  an  aged  man  who 
had  spent  a  lifetime  as  sexton  of  the  church,  and  who 
had  laid  in  their  graves  more  than  one  generation  of 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary’s.  He  took  great  pride 
in  showing  the  church  and  the  cemetery  to  the  visit¬ 
ors  from  America;  and  when  he  found  that  we  were 
Catholics,  and  that  I  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Mitchel,  he  became  very  communicative. 

He  described  the  scenes  that  attended  the  funeral 
of  my  grandfather;  the  crowds  that  followed  him  to 
his  grave,  and  the  sorrow  of  his  townspeople.  “  It 
was  a  strange  circumstance,”  he  added,  “that  I,  who 
went  to  the  ‘  Old  Green  ’  merely  as  a  humble  mour¬ 
ner  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  little  thinking  to 
take  any  part  in  the  ceremonies,  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  assist  the  persons  in  charge.  But  so 
it  was.  At  the  moment  when  the  body  was  carried 
into  the  vault,  the  sexton  of  the  Unitarian  church; 
needing  more  help,  beckoned  to  me.  I  gladly  went 
to  him  and  assisted  him  to  laythe  coffin  in  its  place, 
and  it  was  I  who  gently  pushed  it  to  its  position 
beside  that  of  Mr.  Mitchel’s  father.  I  am  happy  in 
the  thought  that  Catholic  hands  rendered  this  last 
service  to  your  grandfather,  and  that  a  Catholic 
prayer  was  the  last  breathed  over  his  remains.” 
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THE  DEW  DROP. 


Upon  the  flower,  whose  fragrance  sweet 
The  morning  air  perfumes, 

The  dew-drop  falls  and  by  its  power 
The  drooping  blossom  blooms. 

Then  back  to  heaven  is  borne  away 
The  crystal  clear  and  bright, 

Again  to  fall  on  meadows  green 
When  day  gives  way  to  night. 

’Tis  thus  when  o'er  a  wounded  heart 
We  pour  a  healing  balm, 

Or  when  fierce  strife  and  passions  strong 
We  kindly  try  to  calm; 

The  soothing  word  and  friendly  act, 

Done  for  our  Father’s  love, 

Are  by  an  angel’s  hand  inscribed 
In  the  heavenly  book  above. 

Cid. 


JOHN  GILMARY  SHEA,  LL.D. 

Born  in  New  York  July  22,  1824. — Died  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1892. 

We  clip  from  the  Ave  Maria  for  March  5,  the 
following  notice  of  Dr.  Shea,  signed  by  the  familiar 
initials  of  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  The  notice  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  Fordhamites,  as  the  deceased 
Doctor  was  not  only  “trained  by  the  Jesuits”  but 
was  actually  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  six 
years,  most  of  which  time  he  spent  at  Fordham 
College. 

“  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  was  not  an  old  man  when 
he  died,  as  we  compute  the  time  of  age  in  a  century 
which  is  and  has  been  remarkable  for  its  illustrious 
old  men.  But  his  close  attention  to  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suits,  his  habits  of  research  and  study,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  he  unfortunately  labored  of  earning 
his  living  outside  of  the  work  he  delighted  in,  made 
him  appear  old  before  his  time.  And,  then,  his 
memory  went  back  so  very  far,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  he  could  have  gathered  so  many  details  of  the 
past  without  having  lived  in  it.  He  delighted  in 
tracing  history  to  its  source;  he  was  the  one  man  in 
all  this  country  who  had  the  knowledge,  the  zeal, 
and  the  energy  to  save  the  rapidly  disappearing  rec¬ 
ords  of  Catholic  history  from  utter  neglect.  He  led 
the  way  where  others,  equally  devoted,  now  follow  ; 
but  no  one  except  himself  and  those  immediately 
near  him — his  wife  and  daughter — understood  the 
cost  of  his  absorption  in  a  thankless  cause.  No  man 
ever  worked  more  humbly  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God,  and  with  less  thought  of  self.  Trained  by 
the  Jesuits,  he  had  imbibed  their  devoted  spirit. 
His  love  for  the  church,  his  devotion  to  Our  Lady, 


and  his  desire  for  the  honor  of  God’s  house  knew 
no  bounds.  The  name  he  adopted — “  Gilmary,”  son 
of  Mary — showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  be,  in  very 
deed,  the  client  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

“  The  extent  and  value  of  his  work  have  not  yet 
come  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  inestimable,  and  the 
future  will  call  it  so.  And  we  must  remember  that 
his  work  was  done  in  the  pauses,  as  it  were,  of  most 
exhaustive  labors.  Dr.  Shea  was  compelled  for 
many  years  to  earn  the  money  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  unique  work  by  stringent  editorial 
labors.  It  seemed  a  reproach  on  the  Catholic  pub¬ 
lic,  so  ready  to  be  generous,  but  not  always  so  anx- 
to  be  just,  that  this  great  man  should  not  have  been 
entirely  relieved  of  all  the  grinding  anxiety  that  made 
the  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  careful  work  even 
harder  than  it  would  have  been. 

“Fortunately,  Dr.  Shea  had  the  happiest  of  homes, 
where  affection  and  intelligence  and  culture  bent 
themselves  to  the  blunting  of  those  thorns  which 
impeded  the  way  of  the  historian.  It  was  the  life- 
work  of  those  dear  to  him  to  deaden  every  sound 
that  could  disturb  him,  to  make  him  comfortable 
under  all  circumstances;  and  if  his  usefulness  was 
prolonged  even  longer  than  his  frail  health  would 
have  seemed  to  promise,  we  owe  it  to  the  sedulous 
care  of  those  immediately  of  his  own  household. 

“It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Dr.  Shea  did  not 
suffer  keenly  from  the  neglect  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  encouragement.  But  this 
suffering  was  never  shown,  except  when  some  token 
of  encouragement  revealed  to  him  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  cold  light  of  unencouraged  toil  and  the 
warm  glow  in  certain  hearts.  A  great  man  has  gone 
from  among  us,  an  annalist  of  more  importance  to 
the  world  than  Commines  or  Monstrelet  or  Frois¬ 
sart,  and  of  very  much  more  importance  to  us  Cath¬ 
olics.  Dr.  Shea  was  not  a  man  of  style;  he  cared  as 
little  for  the  literary  dress  of  his  researches  as  he 
cared  whether  the  dust  of  libraries  was  on  his  coat, 
but  well  might  the  mere  rhetorician  say,  with  Brown¬ 
ing: 

‘  Bless  us  all  the  while 

How  sprucely  we  are  dressed  out,  you  and  I  ! 

A  second  and  the  angels  alter  that  !  ’ 

“The  second  has  passed,  and  the  angels  have 
changed  it  all  for  this  son  of  Mary.  He  is  gone,  with 
his  great  scholarship,  his  zeal,  his  crystalline  sim¬ 
plicity,  his  kindliness,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
love  of  God.  But  he  has  left  those  to  whom  we  owe 
gratitude,  and  why  should  that  gratitude  stop  at  the 
grave  ?  May  he  rest  in  peace! 

‘  Here  had  been,  mark  the  general-in-chief, 

Thro’  a  whole  campaign  of  the  world’s  life  and  death, 

Doing  the  King’s  work  all  the  dim  day  long.’  ” 

M.  F.  E. 
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^cttcvs  of  Interest. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  SEA. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  GEORGE  O’CONNELL,  S.  J. 


Old  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
March  1 1,  1892. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith, 
p.  c.: 

OUR  kind  invitation  that  I  should  write  for 
the  MONTHLY  a  few  sketches  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  done  since  leaving  New 
York,  found  me  busily  engaged  with  my 
theology,  but  never  so  busily  as  not  to  be  glad  of 
thus  renewing  my  intercourse  with  the  happy  hearts 
and  hallowed  scenes  of  dear  old  Fordham.  Travel 
nowadays  is,  of  course,  no  longer  so  novel  and  thrilling 
as  when  geographers  garnished  their  maps  with  head¬ 
less  men  and  voracious  griffins,  natives  forsooth  of 
parts  unknown.  The  Flying  Dutchman  has  furled 
his  sails  and  sunk  forever  to  coral  depths  side  by 
side  with  the  kraken.  The  pirate  long  ago  forced  his 
last  victim  down  the  plank  to  a  watery  grave,  and 
the  cannibal  has  given  him  over  his  feast  of  mission¬ 
ary  steak  and  delights  in  canned  provisions.  Many, 
moreover,  of  the  students  of  Fordham  have  traveled 
the  very  same  seas  and  lands  as  myself.  Travel,  in 
fact,  has  become  quite  commonplace.  Yet  I  maybe 
pardoned  for  supposing  that  some  of  the  sights  I  have 
seen  are  not  familiar  to  all  of  your  boys,  and  so  let 
me  tell  my  story. 

I. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 


New  York,  that  mighty  mart  of  mighty  men, 
never  looked  so  compact,  so  imposing  and  queenly 
as  when  I  bade  it  adieu  on  December  2,  1889.  With 
the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  falling  athwart 
the  green  swards  of  the  Battery,  no  meaningless 
emblem,  but  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  the  untrammeled  pursuit  of  fortune,  what 
an  inspiration  the  spectacle  must  be  to  the  down¬ 
trodden  ones  of  Europe!  No  wonder  that,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  pall  of  the  government  everywhere,  to 
the  sight  of  police  and  soldiery  on  every  hand,  the 
poor  immigrant  is  seen  to  cry  as  he  beholds  New 
York.  I  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  my  native  land, 
and  as  its  shores  receded  it  was  no  mere  sentiment 
that  made  me  utter  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  priceless  freedom  it  enjoys. 

Sweeping  past  the  grim  cannon  of  Staten  Island 
and  the  peculiarly-twisting  low  neck  of  land  so 
befittingly  styled  Sandy  Hook,  evening  found  us 
abroad  on  the  blue  and  restless  Atlantic.  With  the 
shadows  of  night,  our  last  view  of  land  was  gone. 
When  daylight  appeared,  we  were  alone  the  centre 
of  a  vast  circle  of  breaking,  foaming,  ever-tossing 
billows.  The  sense  of  our  loneliness  grew  so  oppress¬ 


ive  within  a  few  hours,  that  there  was  hardly  a 
passenger  who  did  not  long  for  the  sight  of  a  distant 
sail  or  some  green  strip  to  betoken  an  ocean  isle. 
To  our  delight,  two  sails  did  appear,  by  and  by,  one 
to  larboard  and  one  to  port.  The  nearer  of  the  two 
we  saluted  with  blasts  from  our  whistle  to  which  it 
answered  heartily.  It  was  one  of  our  own  line  of 
steamers  homeward  bound,  and  nautical  courtesy  is 
rigid  in  demanding  these  salutes.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  told  we  were  off  Cape  Hatteras,  but  never  a 
sign  appeared  of  the  cruel  headland  where  the  storm 
kings  riot  and  the  ribs  of  many  a  noble  ship  have 
been  torn  asunder. 

We  covered  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
our  first  day  out,  and  by  evening  were  plowing 
through  the  Gulf  Stream.  Land-lubbers  like  myself 
might  never  have  suspected  its  presence  if  my  cabin- 
companion,  Mr.  Scrymser,  had  not  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  deeper  blue  of  the  ocean,  to  the  faintly 
perceptible  increase  of  warmth  in  the  air,  and  the 
prodigious  masses  of  sea-weed  floating  North,  thick 
and  branching  like  bushes  of  elder.  He  told  me  the 
current  was  beating  against  us  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  We  spent  more  than  a  full  day  in  the 
stream,  and  as  we  slowly  left  it  I  noticed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  grow  lighter. 

On  the  second  and  third  day,  distant  sails  became 
so  numerous  as  to  no  longer  attract  our  attention, 
but  we  all  sighed  hungrily  for  a  sight  of  land.  Awn¬ 
ings  were  stretched  across  the  deck  to  shield  us  from 
the  really  torrid  rays  of  a  December  sun  in  the  south 
Atlantic,  and  most  of  us  took  to  reading  and  think¬ 
ing.  How  secure  were  we,  I  thought,  compared  with 
those  many  voyagers  of  bygone  days  who  fell  a  prey  in 
these  very  waters  to  the  ferocious  Black  Beard,  the 
Pirate,  in  comparison  with  whom  Captain  Kidd  was 
a  saint. 

While  I  meditated  thus,  I  watched  the  dolphins 
sporting  about  the  vessel  and  keeping  abreast  of  it 
with  apparently  no  effort.  Suddenly,  I  noticed 
fluttering  in  the  trough  of  the  waves  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  so  many  pieces  of  light,  white  paper. 
As  the  incident,  however,  was  frequently  repeated 
I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  these  little 
objects  were  the  famous  flying-fish.  Darting  from 
the  side  of  one  wave,  they  flew  along,  close  to  the 
surface,  for  some  hundred  yards  and  then  plunged 
into  the  side  of  another.  As  far  as  I  could  detect, 
they  never  rose  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
water,  and  hence  I  had  no  chance  of  seeing  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors  for  which  they  are  famous;  nor  did  I  ever 
catch  a  view  of  their  enemy  to  escape  whose  raven¬ 
ous  jaws  they  are  said  to  take  these  momentary 
flights  into  the  air.  Perhaps  all  the  boys  of  Ford¬ 
ham  are  not  aware  that  an  East  Indian  fish,  the  perea 
scandens,  often  comes  ashore  and  climbs  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  trees  to  eat  the  berries,  remaining  ashore  as  long 
as  his  gills  are  moist. 
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We  first  sighted  land  on  the  fourth  day.  In  the 
morning,  like  a  finger  of  chalk  above  the  horizon, 
appeared  the  light-house  of  Watling’s  Island.  The 
view  certainly  thrilled  me,  for  it  was  there  our 
later  historians  declare,  that  Columbus  first  landed, 
at  what  is  now  Graham’s  Harbor,  on  its  western  shore. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  Crooked  Island,  with  the 
tiny  Bird’s  Eye  Island  before  it  bearing  another  light¬ 
house.  The  beautiful  green  shores,  though  too  far  to 
distinguish  grass  from  trees,  were  simply  a  delight  to 
our  eyes  so  long  a-weary  of  the  ocean  blue.  At 
night  we  stopped  awhile  off  Fortune  Island.  Here 
it  is  usual  to  give  and  receive  the  mail,  but,  as  no 
obliging  native  appeared,  we  steamed  off  again,  and 
the  next  morning  found  us  passing  the  terraced,  tree¬ 
less,  and  desolate  shores  of  Cape  Maysi,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Cuba.  We  came  within  two  miles  of  it  and 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
shore.  The  land,  however,  is  harborless  and  tenant¬ 
less,  dreary  beyond  description,  and  we  looked  in 
vain  for  a  human  being.  Away  to  the  other  side  of 
our  ship  arose  the  mountain-coast  of  Hayti,  like  a 
dim,  dark  cloud,  but  this  was  all  we  saw  of  it,  and  the 
following  day  found  us  afloat  on  the  broad  and  tran¬ 
quil  Caribbean. 

II. 

THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA  AND  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA. 

I  have  purposely  called  the  Caribbean  tranquil,  for 
I  had  heard  it  was  a  rough  and  inhospitable  sea, 
while,  instead,  its  surface  was  much  less  turbulent 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  one  violent  wind 
was  felt  to  mar  our  tropical  serenity.  The  boatswain 
told  me  it  was  never  any  worse  than  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  December  was  always  remarkably  calm. 

It  was  Sunday  when  we  entered  this  sea  and  re¬ 
ligious  services  were  held  in  the  cabin.  The  ship’s 
surgeon  read  the  service  from  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  With  the  other  passengers  I  was 
invited  to  attend,  but  needless  to  say,  I  declined. 
My  conscience  would  not  suffer  me  to  share  in  sacred 
things  with  heretics.  I  might  thus  appear  in  some 
small  way  to  sanction  their  service  and  so,  which  God 
forbid,  to  cling  the  less  tenaciously  to  my  only 
divinely-directed  Church.  I  have,  besides,  a  loathing 
for  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  devised  as  it  was 
by  a  lot  of  renegade  priests  to  take  the  place  of  the 
prayers  of  God’s  most  perfect  saints  and  martyrs. 
If  I  had  been  a  priest,  I  should  have  held  services 
myself  in  the  steerage.  Just  here,  I  may  remark, 
that  one  of  the  passengers  was  struck  with  infinite  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  learned  that  I  was  a  Jesuit.  In  fact, 
he  would  not  believe  it,  and,  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
made  inquiries  of  the  other  passengers,  whether  they 
thought  it  possible.  It  certainly  is  an  incredible 
thought  that  one  should  actually  travel  side  by  side 
with  such  arch-rascals  as  the  Jesuits. 

Few  of  our  passengers  seemed  to  think,  as  they 
swept  over  the  calm  Caribbean,  of  the  days  of  the  seven¬ 


teenth  century  when  it  was  scourged  by  the  fierce 
buccaneers  and  its  coral  depths  whitened  by  skeleton 
Spaniards!  L’Ollonois,  the  Frenchman,  slaughtered 
with  his  own  hand  some  ninety  prisoners  in  the  Gulf 
of  Venezuela.  Monsters  all  of  rapine,  cruelty  and 
licentiousness,  these  villains  were  still,  strange  to 
say,  secure  in  the  favor  of  England.  They  hated 
Spain,  or  rather  they  coveted  her  gold-laden  galleons, 
and  England  was  glad  of  their  aid  in  destroying  a 
rival.  Morgan,  the  Welshman,  was  the  fellest  wretch 
of  all.  His  crowning  atrocity  was  his  capture  of 
Old  Panama  in  1671,  and  his  devoting  the  city  for 
three  weeks  to  pillage,  murder,  and  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  outrages,  after  which  he  carried  away  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  mules  laden  with  plunder. 
Yet  the  English  king  declared  him  “a  merry  fellow  ” 
and  he  closed  his  days  as  deputy-governor  of  Jamaica. 
Small  wonder  that  with  thousands  of  such  ruffians 
scouring  the  sea  the  Spanish  settlements  of  that  day 
should  have  fared  so  ill. 

Tuesday  morning  I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  the 
most  delicious  fragrance.  To  my  surprise,  we  were 
steaming  into  the  harbor  of  Colon.  The  contrast 
between  the  odor  of  brine  to  which  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  for  a  week,  and  the  perfume  of  the  grass 
and  the  bushes  and  palms  of  this  town,  was  astonish¬ 
ing  and  grateful.  I  remained  for  some  moments 
drinking  in  great  draughts  of  this  invigorating  air 
before  I  ventured  to  survey  the  landscape.  Then  I 
thought  I  never  beheld  a  sight  so  beautiful.  In  front 
lay  the  town  almost  concealed  by  a  wealth  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  banana-palms,  and  to  the  rear  great,  irregu¬ 
lar  hills  stood  up  clad  in  unbroken  forests  and  striped 
across  with  light,  diaphanous  clouds.  At  the  end  of 
a  palm-grown  promontory,  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
great  Colon,  our  Christopher  Columbus,  looked  out 
across  the  waste  of  waters  which  it  was  his  to  first 
disturb  with  a  foreign  keel.  To  the  rear  was  the 
stately  frame  mansion  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  long  since 
untenanted.  Not  far  from  the  statue,  the  broad  Bay 
of  Limon  ran  back  into  the  country  and  formed  the 
Atlantic  mouth  of  the  ill-starred  canal.  My  enchant¬ 
ment  at  the  sight,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
grievously  broken  when  I  landed  and  beheld  what  a 
squalid  town  poor  Colon  really  is. 

I  give  the  town  its  only  true  and  legal  name, 
Colon.  I  cannot  countenance  the  insolence  of  some 
of  our  Americans  in  daring  to  change  it  to  Aspin- 
wall,  in  favor  of  some  obscure  engineer  to  whom 
they  have  erected  a  monument  in  the  American 
quarter.  The  Columbian  government  resented  their 
insolence,  and  refused  to  receive  a  certain  American 
who  was  accredited  as“consul  to  Aspinwall.”  This  sort 
of  conduct  is  unfortunately,  only  too  typical  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  all  the  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

I  found  Colon  interesting,  chiefly  because  of  the 
novel  character  of  the  people  and  their  methods — 
not  that  I  could  admire  either.  The  gay  colors  in 
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which  they  were  dressed,  their  continual  merriment, 
and  their  unfailing  politeness  would  have  pleased.me 
if  they  had  not  been  associated  with  such  extreme 
poverty.  Except  in  the  French  and  the  American 
quarters,  small  strips  at  either  end  of  the  crescent¬ 
shaped  town,  there  was  nota  single  handsome  house 
and  hardly  a  well-dressed  manorwoman.  Back  of  the 
town  lay  a  swamp,  almost  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
the  post-office.  The  suburbs  were  chiefly  occupied 
by  negroes  and  Chinamen.  Along  the  shores  laugh¬ 
ing  groups  of  fishermen  were  busy  with  their  prizes, 
and  in  and  out  amongst  them  strayed  the  numberless 
town-scavengers,  the  enormous  buzzards,  free  and 
fearless. 

At  about  four  o’clock  we  entered  the  cars  and 
were  soon  crossing  the  Isthmus.  The  distance  is 
some  fifty-four  miles  and  is  traversed  in  a  little  more 
than  two  hours.  I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  scenery  along  the  route.  Standing  on  the  back 
platform  of  the  last  car,  I  was  impatient  for  the 
famous  palm-forests  to  begin,  and  when  at  last  they 
closed  in  upon  us,  the  solitude,  luxuriance  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  tropical  vegetation  fairly  overpowered  me. 
I  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  profoundest  awe.  Yet 
the  extent  of  this  solitude  was  never  long  enough  at 
any  one  time  to  satisfy  me.  It  was  too  often  broken 
by  little  villages,  Tiger  Hill,  Lion  Hill,  San  Pablo, 
Gorgona,  and  a  dozen  others,  though  indeed  these 
villages  were  not  devoid  of  interest,  however  melan¬ 
choly. 

The  Chinamen  and  the  Jews  who  fairly  swarm 
across  the  Isthmus  are  commonly  well  housed,  but 
the  unfortunate  negroes  live  mainly  in  huts  which 
one  might  suppose  transported  from  the  banks  of 
Tanganyika.  Built  of  cane,  with  thatched  and 
pointed  roofs,  they  contain  but  one  room,  and  their 
sides  were  yawning  with  chinks  which  rendered 
privacy  impossible.  Most  of  them  are  either  perched 
high  on  a  wooded  hill-side  approached  by  a  tortuous 
trail  through  the  brush,  or  sunk  low  in  some  hollow 
which  must  simply  steam  with  malaria.  The  negroes 
are  miserably  poor,  and  yet  all  of  them  were  laugh¬ 
ing  and  seemed  to  be  happy.  Once  a  week  they  go 
to  town,  carrying  some  few  provisions,  mostly  corn, 
on  their  heads,  and,  after  getting  a  dollar  or  so  for 
the  same,  return  to  their  huts  in  the  woods  and  live 
contentedly  another  week. 

The  railroad  appears  to  be  the  only  thoroughfare 
across  the  Isthmus, and  is  used  by  man  and  beast  alike, 
the  cars  killing  one  of  each  with  monthly  regularity. 
The  story  that  every  tie  represents  a  dead  laborer  is 
doubtless  true,  but  the  fault  was  chiefly  the  laborer’s. 
Getting  drunk  every  pay-day  and  wandering  off  into 
the  malarial  swamps  which  abound,  no  wonder  he 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  dreaded  chagres  fever.  The 
canal  runs  for  its  greater  distance  parallel  with  the 
railroad.  A  monstrous,  mournful  ditch  it  is,  heaped 
high  here  and  there  with  piles  of  worthless  and  rot¬ 


ting  machinery,  silent  witness  to  the  colossal  extrava¬ 
gance  with  which  the  whole  work  was  managed. 
It  was  designed  that  the  canal  should  be  twenty- 
eight  feet  lower  than  the  ocean  level,  seventy-two 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
at  the  top.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  million 
cubic  feet  of  earth  would  have  to  be  excavated  for 
the  purpose  ! 

We  arrived  at  Panama  in  the  dark,  and  were  at 
once  taken  aboard  a  tug  to  our  steamer,  four  miles 
out  in  the  bay.  The  coral  reefs  along  shore  pre¬ 
vented  the  steamer  from  coming  nearer.  The  next 
day  I  was  aroused  early  by  the  shouting  of  the 
motley,  ’longshoremen — Chinese,  Indians,  negroes, 
Spaniards,  and  any  number  of  mixed  races — who 
were  loading  our  boat  from  their  lighters.  For  a 
dollar,  some  colored  men  offered  to  take  each  of  us 
ashore  and  back.  Most  of  us  accepted  their  invita¬ 
tions  and  saw  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  town. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  my  beads  at  the  altar  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular,  in  the  imposing  old  cathe¬ 
dral  whose  history  dates  back  fo  1688,  and  of  lifting 
my  hat  at  many  a  cross  set  up  at  street  corners. 
The  prison  was  a  fearful  place  where  the  prisoners 
crowded  to  the  barred  doors  as  we  passed  and, 
stretching  out  their  arms,  begged  us  to  buy  the  little 
trinkets,  tobacco-bowls,  canes,  and  the  like,  which 
they  had  made  in  their  cells.  The  police  are  rather 
a  fine-looking  body  of  men,  modelled  on  the  un¬ 
rivalled  force  of  New  York  ;  but  the  soldiers  are  a 
sorry,  ill-fed,  contemptible  crowd  who  are  said  to 
provide  for  themselves  on  sixty  cents  a  day.  Many 
a  strange  sight  met  me  in  the  city,  but  none  stranger 
than  to  see  the  basement  of  the  Bishop’s  palace 
occupied  by  a  Jewish  clothier. 

I  wish  I  could  linger  long  upon  these  sights,  but 
I  needs  must  hasten. 

III. 

UP  THE  PACIFIC. 

I  found  the  Pacific  well  worthy  of  its  name. 
Though  our  sturdy  San  Bias  rose  and  fell  upon  many 
a  billow,  it  did  so  with  a  dignity  and  peacefulness 
which  never  excited  the  passengers  unpleasantly. 
The  worst  experience  we  had  was  that  of  a  heavy  fog  off 
Point  Isabella  in  lower  California,  where  all  day  long 
the  fog-horn  sounded  horribly  and  filled  nervous 
folks  with  fears  of  wrecks  and  death  by  drowning. 
Everything  else,  I  may  say,  which  occurred  on  the 
voyage  was  novel  and  delightful.  Who  can  recount 
all  the  wonders  ? 

How  odd,  for  example,  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America  to  see  unnumbered  monster  turtles  floating 
lazily  past  us,  each  with  some  sea-bird  perched  on 
his  back,  and  to  see  them  suddenly  thrust  their  noses 
into  the  air  and  then  make  a  mighty  plunge  to  the 
bird’s  great  disgust  !  More  than  once  at  night  the 
waters  near  the  vessel  were  lit  up  with  a  great  phos- 
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phorescent  glow,  as  if  we  were  sailing  through  fire, 
a  phenomenon  caused  by  our  disturbing  vast  schools 
of  jelly-fish.  All  along  Central  America  volcanic 
peaks  appeared,  and  by  night  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Izalco,  of  San  Salvador,  belching  enormous 
columns  of  fire,  which  we  could  afterwards  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  pouring  down  its  broad  sides.  In  the  road¬ 
stead  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  we  were  told  that  a 
huge  man-eating  shark,  twelve  feet  in  length,  made 
his  habitat.  He  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  called  “  San 
Jose  Jack,”  so  wicked  that  a  price  was  put  on  his 
head,  and  so  old  that  barnacles  were  actually  grow¬ 
ing  on  his  back.  We  were  grievously  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  him.  Back  of  this  little  sea-port  were 
the  twin  volcanoes,  Agua  and  Fuego,  each  true  to 
its  name  ;  the  one  by  spouting  forth  scalding  water, 
the  other  indulging  in  flames  and  red-hot  ashes. 

Being  within  seven  degrees  of  the  equator  in  these 
parts,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  far-famed  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Cross.  I  had  to  rise  at  half¬ 
past  four  to  do  so,  and  then  only  Captain  Johnson’s 
kindness  enabled  me  to  recognize  it.  I  had  expected 
to  find  it  blazing  so  gloriously  as  not  possibly  to  be 
mistaken.  It  was  lying  low  above  the  waters  tilted 
toward  the  North,  with  the  shorter  arm  inclining 
from  the  horizontal.  I  should  have  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  splendor. 

My  pleasure  at  the  beautiful  landscapes  which 
everywhere  greeted  us  in  Central  America  and  Mexi¬ 
co  was  considerably  marred  by  the  thought  of  the 
infidel  governments  which  rage  in  these  states.  By 
some  strange  fatuity,  the  Catholics  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  tricked  out  of  power  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  demagogues,  who,  once  in  power,  have  no  con¬ 
science  which  might  restrain  them  from  the  basest 
means  to  keep  themselves  there — an  evident  advan¬ 
tage  which  infidels  always  possess  over  Christians. 
The  most  provoking  thought,  however,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  self-styled  “liberals” — a  term  which 
we  know  by  a  bitter  experience  to  mean  bigots  and 
persecutors  of  the  worst  stripe — is  their  scandalous 
hypocrisy  with  reference  to  Holy  Church.  After 
attaining  to  office  by  the  loudest  laudations  of  liber¬ 
ality  and  equality,  their  first  work  is  to  banish  the 
religious  orders  and  to  confiscate  church  property. 
Sometimes  they  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct  by 
charging  the  clergy  with  immorality,  a  base  accusa¬ 
tion  which  their  own  notorious  vices  alone  ought  to 
make  decent  men  reject.  Much  oftener,  they  declare 
that  the  clergy  are  interfering  in  politics.  When  not 
absolutely  false,  this  simply  means  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  clergy  have  made  some  feeble  effort  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  and  confiscations 
which  always  mark  the  advent  of  the  liberals  to 
power.  The  liberals  may  exile  priests  or  throw  them 
into  prison  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  convents 
and  cathedrals,  as  Barillas  in  Guatemala,  and  Diaz  in 
Mexico  make  a  boast  of  doing,  but  if  the  poor  priest 


raise  his  voice  in  protest,  these  fellows  cry  out  in 
virtuous  indignation  against  him  as  an  intriguer. 
Never  once,  I  believe,  have  the  priests  here  interfered 
in  politics,  except  when  driven  to  do  so  in  sheer  self- 
defence  after  endless  tyrannies.  Any  fair-minded 
man,  however,  can  see  the  real  genius  of  these  per¬ 
secutions  in  the  colossal  fortunes  which  the  liberals 
thus  accumulate.  Where  did  Diaz  acquire  his  millions, 
where  the  late  Barrios  of  Guatemala,  or  his  successor, 
Barillas?  Descended  as  I  doubtless  am  from  some 
comrade  of  old  Milesius,  King  of  Brigantia,  in  Spain — 
an  immigrant  in  Ireland,  who  gave  us  the  name  Mi¬ 
lesians — I  have  always  loved  the  Spaniards,  but  may 
God  in  his  goodness  deliver  them  soon  from  such  sorry 
specimens  as  Porphyry  Diaz  and  Manuel  Barillas. 

I  landed  at  the  four  ports  in  Mexico  at  which  we 
touched,  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San  Bias  and  Mazat- 
lan,  and  found  much  to  entertain  me  in  the  genuine 
courtesy  everywhere  displayed  by  the  people  and  in 
the  magnificent  tropical  vegetation  which  stretched 
away  behind  the  towns.  Then,  with  a  heavy  wind 
against  us  out  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  we  rounded 
the  beautiful  cream-colored  Cape  San  Lucas  and 
swept  up  the  forest-clad  shores  of  the  two  Califor- 
nias,  always  within  a  mile  or  two  of  land,  till,  on 
December  31st,  we  had  passed  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  were  safely  landed  in  San  Francisco. 
Maybe  some  day  I  shall  tell  a  bit  of  what  I  saw  in 
California. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all  the  students  of  Ford- 
ham,  your  devoted  brother  in  the  Sacred  Heart. 

George  O’Connell,  S.J. 


New  York  City,  March  19,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

DEAR  Sir  :  The  news  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  A.  Hallahan,  recorded  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  MONTHLY,  was  a  great  shock 
to  his  countless  friends,  who  could  not  believe  that 
the  powerful  form  of  Father  Hallahan  was  laid  low- 
in  death,  and  that  his  mighty  heart  was  stilled. 

To  Fordhamites,  Father  Hallahan  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1876.  He  came  from  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  St.  John’s,  where  he  soon  became  a  universal 
favorite.  He  was  familiarly  called  Minnehaha  by  the 
college  world  around  him,  a  sobriquet  he  won  in  the 
class  of  Elocution,  and  which  he,  with  his  characteris¬ 
tic  good  nature  always  enjoyed.  He  was  graduated 
from  St.  John’s  in  ’79,  and  held  an  honorable  place 
in  his  class.  Last  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
institution,  his  Alma  Mater  honored  him  among  her 
distinguished  sons,  crowning  him  wdth  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal,  and  was  ordained  in  ’82 
for  Ogdensburg,  his  native  diocese.  After  his  ordi¬ 
nation  he  labored  for  two  years  in  the  cathedral 
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parish  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  great  was  the  good 
he  did  there  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  sterling  piety. 
His  name  will  long  be  a  household  word  in  many  a 
home  in  that  city.  Later,  Father  Hallahan  took 
charge  of  other  missions  and  God  blessed  his  labors 
everywhere.  He  converted  many  to  the  true  faith 
by  the  force  of  his  goodness  and  his  example.  The 
masterpiece  of  Father  Hallahan’s  life’s  work  in  the 
material  advancement  of  the  church  was  completed 
in  the  historic  town  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  There, 
with  amazingly  slender  means,  he  erected  what  is 
confessed  to  be  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  November 
last  saw  it  nearly  ready  for  dedication.  The  delighted 
pastor.  Father  Hallahan,  had  made  the  arrangements 
for  that  ceremony,  though  he  often  had  said  he 
should  never  live  to  say  Mass  in  the  new  church. 
Suddenly  the'  news  went  abroad  that  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  from  overwork.  The  first  time  his  beautiful 
church  was  opened  it  was  draped  in  its  widow’s 
weeds  of  mojurning,  and  its  portals  were  thrown  open 
to  receive  the  last  remains  of  its  generous-hearted 
builder,  Father  Hallahan,  borne  thither  by  his  broken¬ 
hearted  people.  He  had  died,  wounded  of  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  His  house.  The 
first  Mass  said  in  the  church  he  built  so  eagerly  was 
his  own  funeral  Mass. 

His  remains  were  lovingly  buried  in  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  new  church  and  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  spire  he  raised  and  that  stands  now  like  a 
silent,  prayerful  guardian  of  his  tomb.  There  his 
body  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

Father  Hallahan  was  a  man  of  a  giant’s  form. 
His  face  was  friendly  and  his  presence  sunshine. 
In  the  ministry  he  was  the  personification  of 
self-sacrifice.  No  name  is  held  in  more  blessed 
memory  by  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  than 
his.  Pious  was  he,  and  simple  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove ;  of  a  strong,  good  sense,  eloquent  in  speech, 
matchless  in  endurance  and  wonderful  in  the  charm 
of  his  disinterestedness.  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
young  and  deserving,  turned  to  him  as  to  their  natural 
patron  and  protector,  while  the  rich  and  powerful 
courted  and  enjoyed  his  company.  People  loved  him 
and  followed  him.  There  was  no  one  who  had 
known  him  that  was  not  sorely  grieved  by  his  prem¬ 
ature  death.  He  was  called  earl)-  to  his  reward, 
but  he  left  many  an  aching  heart  behind  him. 

May  he  not  hope  for  many  a  pious  prayer  from  the 
present  students  at  his  Alma  Mater ,  especially  from 
his  fellow  sodalists  ?  May  they  be  inspired  with  a 
love  of  the  Divine  Master,  like  unto  his,  and  may  they 
take  up  the  apostolic  work  he  has  left.  May  their  lives 
be  fruitful  of  good  works  as  his  was,  and  their  deaths 
like  unto  his.  For  Father  Hallahan’s  death  was  a 
blessed  one  and  a  befitting  close  to  a  noble  and  a 
beautiful  life.  Yours  sincerely, 

An  Old  Fordham  Boy. 


A  LETTER  ON!  MODERN  CfREEK  FROM  THE 
GREEK  CONSUL  AT  NEW  YORK. 


N la  ’ Tdpxrj ,  Try;2Q  <pe6 pouapioo  i8q2. 

tyiXrdTS  hopes, 

Et?  to.  aTsvd  opia  InarroXrj?  /j.h)  s';ai  aduvazov  ;d.  rzpayp.a- 
tsuOw  toitootiiv  arzoo8a(o;  Mp.a,  rjriH  rzsp'i  Trj?  diatpopd?  Trj? 
;to?  1  EXXtjvixfj?  yXcomrrj?  rrpd?  Try;  dpyaia;.  "OOsv  rspiopi’jopai 
ffrjp.spov  si?  TrupaTrjprjiTst?  ri;d?  lx  too  —poysipou. 

IloXXo'i  xXivoumv  u~sp  Trj?  iota?  oti  rt  veatrlpa  EX/.ry;ixr/ 
yX.tbmra  8lo;  ;d  dsutpyOrj  to?  Uoydrrpp  Trj?  dpyaia?,  dXXd.  (fpo;to, 
p.ET<i  rroXXto;  dXXio;,  oti  xaTaXXrjXoTipa  o;opairia  ry'Xsksv  shrifai 
yd  ftsioprjOrj’  rj  vsoeXXry;txrJ  yXtbmra  to?  osiotott/  <pdm?  5j  lay  dvr) 
~pu?  rpj.d?  rjXixia  T7j?  dpyaia?. 

Ei?  to?  yXcot ran?.  to?  si?  itdivra  to.  dvOpwiztva  drip.toopyrjp.aT a, 
1-r.tpyovTo.i  psTafjoXa'i,  olizivs?  slai  xa'i  dvayxaiai  xa'i  <puaixa'i, 
odsbouai  8s  6pa8lw?  l~\  aiwva?,  auvrjOw?  xaO ’  wpiap.lvrjv  Tivd 
zdai;.  did  tut;  peraSoX&v  toutcov,  al  yXtbaadi ,  yiopl?  vd  dX- 
Xotmawat  Try v  6dm;  ootid;.  XapSavouffi  SaOprjdo;  xa)  xo.t  oXiyo; 
via  cyrjpaTa ,  ;lo;  ootoj?  sittsi;  yapaxTrjpa.  Toioottj  tc ?, 
<fpo;tn.  ry;  xa'i  rt  -opsin  Ty?  dpyaia?  ' EXXry;ix.ij?,  rjTt?  jiaSprjdd; 
xa'i  d:;STZo.in>hjTio?  systvs;  rj  orjpspo;  upiXoop.i;rj  ;sosXXry;ixrj. 

To  <pai;6ps;o;  touto  s];o.i  d^ioarjpsiioTo ;,  toitootio  pdiXXo;, 
xafttrro;  jj  zdm?  aoTt]  t^?  ' EXXry;ixij?  yXwmrrj?  8sx;ust  psydXry; 
d;aXoy  (a;,  to?  ~po?  to  d~  OTS/.lir p.ard  Tr/?.  ~pu?  tzom  a?  to.? 
Edpwrzaixd?  yXioirira?,  xopiw?  to.?  ;soXaTi;ixd?.  Kali  dXryXdi? 
onto?  xdXX’.o;  rt  dpyaia  ' EXXry;ixrj  Tjio/Tsyyi'Trj  to?  ;stUTipa?  touto.? 
yXioirira?,  xa'i  TzpoirX.dSrj  It  out  to;  to  xaXXiTspd  tio;  yapax.- 
TTjp’MTixd,  u-hrrr)  to.?  Siaiftpou?  Tpo-orzoiijasi?,  atiri; s?  xaThr- 
Tr/ira;  auTry;  paUprylo;  Try;  arpp.spi;ry;  ;sosXX.ry;ixrj;. 

’ll  ;sosXXrj  ;ixrj  yXtomra  sT;ui  topaia  xa'i  d^ioarjpsiwTo?  ixp' 
SXa?  Ta?  l-oij'si?.  * Eyoixra  6dm;  opoysvrj  xa'i  rzXoumioTlpa; 
Trj?  l'spp.a;ixrt?,  si;o.i  sbx.pi;s(STlpa  Trt?  EaXXixrj?,  paXaxwTlpa 
T7j?  ’ iTaXixrj ?,  xa'i  dppo;ixiorlpa  Trj?  IiTTa;ix.7j?.  ’E;i  Xtyip,  sj- 
;ai  pia  tu>;  topaioTlpuj;  yX.iomrtb;  Trj?  Eupamtj?.  Ba8iZsi  6oH- 
p.ryXd;  -pa?  TsX.sio-oi^m;  xa'i  t/rio?  <ptXdart  pia;  i/p.lpa;  si?  6a&p.d; 
TsXsitTrjTO?  witts  ;o  pif  (ffto;^  T’.tziits  si?  Try;  dpyaia;. 

w  EppwaHs, 

d.  N.  MnuTUffr ]?. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

New  York,  February  29,  1892. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  impossible  for  me  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  letter  satisfactorily  to  treat  so  important  a 
theme — namely,  the  difference  between  the  Modern 
and  the  Ancient  Greek.  Accordingly,  I  confine  my¬ 
self  to-day  to  some  observations  which  are  within 
easy  reach. 

Many  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  modern 
language  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  daughter  of  the  ancient 
tongue,  but  I  think,  with  many  others,  that,  by  a  more 
appropriate  appellation,  it  should  be  considered  “  the 
newest  phase  A  or  “  the  latest  age  of  the  ancient 

In  languages,  as  in  all  human  productions,  changes 
supervene, which  are  both  necessary  and  natural,  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly  during  the  course  of  ages,  and  usually 
according  to  some  determinate  order.  Through 
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these  changes  languages,  without  altering  their  fun¬ 
damental  nature,  slowly  and  gradually  assume  new 
forms,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  new  character.  Some  such 
process  of  change  as  this,  I  imagine,  was  that  of 
the  Ancient  Greek,  which  by  degrees  and  impercep¬ 
tibly  developed  into  the  spoken  language  of  to-day. 

This  phenomenon  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  disposition  and  order  of  the  Greek  exhibits  a 
great  analogy  to  all  European  languages,  especially 
to  those  of  the  neo-Latin  class.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Ancient  Greek,  in  order  the  better  to  approxi¬ 
mate  these  newer  languages,  and  appropriate  their 
most  beautiful  characteristics,  has  undergone  various 
transformations,  which  have  gradually  constituted  it 
the  new-Hellenic. 

Modern  Greek  is  beautiful  and  remarkable  in 
every  respect.  Possessing  a  uniform  ground-work 
which  is  richer  than  that  of  the  German,  it  is  more 
limpid  than  French,  softer  than  Italian,  and  more 
harmonious  than  Spanish.  In  a  word  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  gradually 
approximating  its  perfection,  and  in  all  probability 
will  one  day  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence 
that  it  will  envy  nothing  in  the  ancient  tongue. 

Your  health, 

D.  N.  BOTASSI. 


MT.  CEIMIS  TUNNEL. 

Titan,  across  thy  bare  and  time-scarred  breast, 

With  clanging  mail,  hoarse  shouts  and  moans  of  pain. 
Panted  the  mighty  host  of  Charlemagne, 

To  smite  the  Lombard’s  proudly-nodding  crest. 
When  from  our  Mother's  throbbing  heart  there  press’d 
The  wail  for  shattered  altars,  children  slain, 

Thy  heights  saw  Pepin’s  sword  flash  o’er  the  plain, 
Where  heavenly  hands  the  golden  lilies  blest. 

Ah  !  then  thy  crags  loud  rang  with  armed  feet 
Of  knights,  swift  speeding  to  the  sacred  fight  ; 

Now  through  thy  pierced  heart,  with  fierce  accord, 
Men  rush  to  taste  life’s  joys — so  bitter-sweet. 

O  Progress  !  must  thy  gleaming  beacon-light 
Outblaze  the  golden  glories  of  the  Lord  ! 

Palma  non  sine  pulvere. 


©bitttatrtj. 


EDWARD  IRVING  KENNEY,  ’92. 

is  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Ed.  Kenney,  who  passed 
away  on  the  second  of  this  month. 
Though  we  knew  that  he  had  been  ill 
with  a  disease  of  the  lungs  since  August,  1891,  yet 
it  was  not  definitely  announced  that  he  suffered  from 
consumption,  and  we  consequently  hoped  that  the 


returning  spring  would  restore  him  to  health.  Our 
hopes  were  not  well  grounded.  Ecl.’s  fatal  sickness 
developed  a  serious  aspect  towards  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  His  strength  had  been  already  under¬ 
mined  by  two  seasons  of  decline,  and  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  new  attack.  In  the  end  he  seemed 
far  from  realizing  the  proximity  of  death.  He  talked 
buoyantly  of  his  return  to  college  for  graduation. 
Mindful  of  his  proud  position  but  a  twelve-month 
ago  as  pitcher  of  “  The  Invincibles,”  he  even  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  of  engaging  once  more  in  his  favorite 
game.  But  all  these  were  only  too  fatal  signs  of  his 
deceptive  disease.  He  died  calmly,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  consciously, — full  of  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  fortified  by  all  the  last  rites  of  Holy  Church, 
and  with  but  little  on  his  soul  that  needed  atonement, 
seeing  he  had  suffered  so  long,  so  bravely,  so  cheer¬ 
fully. 

We  need  but  add  in  conclusion  that  our  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  his  death  are  voiced  in  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory  which  comes  from  the  pen  of 
an  old  college-mate  of  his  who  charitably  assisted 
him  during  the  closing  days  of  his  short  career  : 

“To  the  friends  of  the  dead  there  is  nothing  so 
consoling,  nothing  so  potent  in  lifting  the  oppression 
from  the  saddened  heart,  as  the  thought  that  they 
can  review  the  past  and  feel  sure  that  he  who  left 
them  was  a  true  Christian. 

“  What  great  consolation,  then,  have  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Eddie  Kenney.  Why  shed  a  tear  upon 
his  new-made  grave  ?  Why,  when  we  reflect,  should 
we  regret  his  departure  except  as  having  lost  in 
him  a  shining  example  of  virtue. 

“  We  know  the  past;  faith  whispers  to  us  the  future. 
His  was  a  life  of  gentle  earnestness.  His  career  was 
brief,  but  faultless,  and  on  the  records  of  the  College 
nothing  can  be  found  to  mar  his  memory — a  mem¬ 
ory  that  will  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him,  as  that  of  a  noble,  upright  boy.  Of  him 
no  word  of  censure  have  we  heard  ;  but  from  all  lips, 
praise. 

“  Among  his  fellows  he  was  a  favorite  ;  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  authorities  he  was  admired  for  his  manly  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  late  rector,  Father  Scully,  S.  J.,  a  man 
of  experience  and  penetration,  paid  him  this  tribute  : 

‘  I  knew  but  few,  if  any,  finer  boys.’  What  more  can 
be  said  than  this  ?  Who  could  wish  to  leave  the 
College  with  any  brighter  record  ?  Of  the  Sanctuary 
Society,  which  is  composed  of  the  choice  boys  of  the 
College,  Eddie  Kenney  was  one  of  the  foremost 
members.  Taken  away  by  a  lingering  illness,  he 
suffered  patiently,  fearing  only  that  he  might  dis¬ 
turb  those  about  him.  He  shall  long  be  remembered 
at  Fordham.  His  numerous  friends  at  the  College 
mourn  his  death  while  they  admire  his  life,  and  upon 
his  tomb  they  fain  would  place  a  flower  of  memory, 
and  breathing  a  prayer,  say,  ‘God  rest  thee,  Eddie 
Kenney.’  ” 
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—  “Malum  nobis . 

Ssepe  sinistra  cava  prsedixit  ab  ilice  cornix.” 

—  Virg. ,  Buc.  I.,  18. 

ACK  and  I  were  reclining  the  other  day  in 
our  favorite  spot  in  the  hippocastaneon, 
when  Billy  came  along,  and  as  he  is  a 
nice  fellow  we  invited  him  to  join  us. 
“Well,”  said  Billy,  as  he  dropped  on  the  bench, 
“I’m  through  those  examinations  at  last,  but  who 
would  have  thought  they  meant  it  !  ”  We  congratu¬ 
lated  him  most  warmly  and  commended  his  public 
spirit  in  having  undergone  so  unpleasant  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  order  to  “  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale  ”  for  the  benefit  of  others.  “I  intend  to  profit 
by  it  myself  first,”  said  Billy,  “for  if  I  do  not  I  can’t 
seethe  difference  between  myself  and  an  out-and-out 
fool.”  “  But,”  said  he,  “  to  change  the  subject, 
haven't  we  a  splendid  nine  ?”  “  Billy,”  said  Jack, 
“  shake,  old  boy  ;  your  heart’s  in  the  right  place  and 
so  is  your  liver.”  “Liver  !  ”  cried  Billy,  “what  has  the 
liver  to  do  with  it?”  Here  we  both  laughed  patron¬ 
izingly  at  Billy's  innocence,  and  Jack  explained  that 
a  distempered  liver  was  a  fruitful  source  of  croaking, 
though,  he  added,  not  the  only  one.  “  Why,”  said 
Billy,  “  I  thought  the  fellows  croaked  so  much 
because  they  were  so  smart — saw  so  much  more 
than  ordinary  fellows  like  myself.”  “  Not  at  all,” 
replied  Jack,  “it's  the  liver.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
fellow  who  took  good  exercise  to  be  a  croaker  ?  ” 
“That’s  a  fact,”  says  Billy;  “  it’s  the  fellows  that 
hang  around  and  do  nothing  that  are  the  croakers.” 


Here  I  ventured  to  ask  what  was  a  croaker  any¬ 
how,  when  Billy  chimed  in  :  “  That’s  so,”  said  he, 
“  I  was  plucked  because  I  didn’t  know  the  difference 
between  things  that  looked  alike;  and,  now,  there  are 
grumblers  and  growlers  and  soreheads — how  do 
they  differ,  Jack  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Jack,  “  I  found  it  all  in  a  book;  you 
can  have  it  any  time.”  “  Oh,  no,”  said  Billy,  “  books 
are  so  long-winded  ;  tell  us,  yourself,  Jack,  it’s  so 
much  easier.”  “  Well,  then,”  said  Jack,  half  reluc¬ 
tantly,  “you  see  that  growlers  and  grumblers  and 
soreheads  and  croakers,  all  complain  of  something, 
and  people  never  complain  except  of  something 
they  consider  wrong  ;  the  grumblers  and  growlers 
complain  of  hardship  to  themselves,  the  growler 
manifesting  his  displeasure  a  degree  louder  than  the 
grumbler  ;  the  sorehead  is  sensitive  over  a  wrong 
which  some  one  has  done  him;  the  croaker  sees 
evil,  or  defects  where  there  are  none.” 

“  That’s  good,”  says  Billy,  “  but  doesn’t  your  last 
remark  make  a  croaker  the  same  as  a  suspicious  per¬ 
son — seeing  evil  where  there  is  none  ?  ” 

“  Well,  well,”  exclaimed  Jack  (with  all  the  inflec¬ 
tions),  “  that  plucking  certainly  has  done  you  good, 
Billy.  Your  question  is  good,  but  the  answer  is  easy. 
The  suspicious  person  is  inclined  to  see  evil  in  the 
intentions  of  others  ;  the  croaker  sees  evil  in  arrange¬ 
ments  or  systems  where  there  is  none.” 

“  But  how,”  says  Billy,  “  can  he  see  it  if  it  is  not 
there  ?  ” 

“It’s  the  liver,  Billy,  that  does  it.  How  does  a 
man  who  is  color-blind  see  green  when  the  object 
is  red  ;  how  does  a  man  with  D.  T.  see  snakes  when 
there  are  none  ?  ” 

“  But,  Jack,”  says  Billy,  “croakers  actually  point 
out  defects  or  evils  as  you  call  them,  and  no  one  can 
deny  it.” 

“  Yes,  they  can  find  defects  in  everything  created, 
Billy,  if  they  fix  an  imaginary  standard  ;  but  defects 
of  that  kind  are  not  real,  just  as  it  is  not  a  real  defect 
in  Maud  S.  that  she  has  not  the  speed  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  ;  again,  there  may  be  an  evil,  but  they  exagger¬ 
ate  it,  and  as  far  as  it  is  exaggerated  it  is  not  real  ; 
or,  again,  they  don’t  take  into  account  the  good 
which  would  overbalance  the  evil,  and  so  in  dwelling 
exclusively  on  the  evil  they  present  a  net  result 
which  does  not  exist.” 

“  That  puts  me  in  mind,”  says  Billy,  “  of  the  mug¬ 
wumps.  But,  surely,  a  bad  liver  won’t  explain  all 
kinds  of  croaking,  for  some  croakers  are  men  of 
culture,  and  apparently  quite  healthy.” 

“  Very  true,”  replied  Jack,  “there  are  some  cases 
that  have  to  be  explained  another  way.  First  of  all, 
croaking  is  a  cheap  way  of  appearing  smart,  and  that 
has  its  attractions  for  some  people.  They  see  more 
than  others  see,  and  that  gives  a  sort  of  superiority. 
Never  mind  if  the  croaker  is  called  /xam  xaxutv,  he  is 
at  least  distinguished  for  something.  Then  he  is 
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feared,  though  of  course  he  is  hated — oderiut  dumme- 
tuant — an  easy  way  of  making  one’s  self  felt.  Again, 
some  people  have  ideals  of  their  own,  and  they  croak 
because  other  people  don't  live  up  to  them.  That  is 
expecting  that  every  one  else  would  look  at  things 
as  they  do.  And  they  judge  others  by  their  own 
standard,  and  because  they  fall  short  condemn  them. 
Is  their  standard  the  right  one,  and  do  they  consider 
all  the  circumstances  before  they  condemn  ?  They 
get  so  used  to  looking  at  their  ideals  that  after  a 
while  they  seem  to  be  identified  with  them,  and  so  in 
their  own  imagination  they  become  perfect  while 
the  others  remain  imperfect.  They  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  themselves,  but  plenty  with  their  neighbor. 
They  can’t  see  the  beam  in  their  own  eye  and  yet 
they  would  remove  the  mote  from  their  neighbor’s. 
If  they  would  reform,  they  should  begin  with  them¬ 
selves.’’ 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Billy,  “  that  I  heard  that 
before.  Did  not  the  Great  Master -say  something 
like  that  to  the  croakers  of  His  time?  And  I  have 
been  taught  at  home  rather  to  look  for  the  good  in 
things  than  the  evil  ;  to  say  a  kind  word  or  nothing 
at  all  rather  than  an  unkind  word  ;  rather  to  encour¬ 
age  than  to  discourage, and —  but  here  the  bell  rang 
for  study,  and  we  jumped  up  from  our  seats  in  the  hip- 
pocastaneon,  Billy  and  I  feeling  greatly  indebted 
to  Jack  for  his  dissection  of  croaking. 


Hotcs  Xxitj  thz  Wnij 

— The  Commencement  Exercises  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  June  22d. 

- — In  “  Questions  by  Sun  Readers,”  Sunday,  April 
17th,  we  read  :  “  Roger  Taney,  by  the  way,  was  of 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  family,  but  he  himself 
was  educated  at  a  Methodist  College,  and,  we  think, 
was  not  a  Roman  Catholic.”  Chief  Justice  Taney 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  devout  one.  In  his 
Life  (by  Dr.  Tyler)  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
venerable  Father  McElroy,  S.J.,  offered  to  leave  the 
confessional  and  hear  his  confession  elsewhere  in 
order  to  save  his  time,  the  Judge  preferred  to  remain 
and  take  his  turn  among  the  negroes  and  others  who 
were  waiting.  He  is  buried  with  his  mother  in  the 
old  graveyard  in  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Frederick, 
Maryland.  The  well-known  Jesuit  Missionary, 
Father  Maguire,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  over 
the  remains  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Frederick,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his 
faith  and  virtues. 

— The  quadrangle  between  First  and  Second 
Divisions  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the 
timely  raking  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  it 
now  affords  space  for  a  half-dozen  tennis-courts. 
We  understand  that  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
sodding  it. 


— The  choir  has  been  doing  excellent  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month.  The  Sunday  evening  services 
are  with  reason  admired  and  praised  by  every  one 
who  attends  them.  The  Holy  Week  Music  was  not 
only  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the  present  year, 
which,  as  we  have  said  on  former  occasions,  is  quite 
high,  but  it  has  surpassed  many  previous  efforts. 

—A  very  beneficial  custom  prevails  in  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  Class.  An  English  essay  on  a  philosophical 
subject  is  read  every  day  by  some  member  of  the 
class,  and  then  submitted  to  comment  and  criticism. 
Each  philosopher  must  write  in  his  turn,  and  as  the 
essays  cannot  exceed  more  than  three  or  four  pages 
of  foolscap,  the  practice,  while  it  detracts  nothing 
from  regular  class-time,  possesses  the  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  the  essayists  familiar  with  the  matter 
which  first  comes  to  them  in  Latin,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  con¬ 
centration  of  thought  and  conciseness  of  language. 

— In  his  remarks  at  the  last  reading  of  the 
Monthly  Notes,  the  Rev.  Rector  dwelt  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  most  of  the  advantages  which 
every  one  has  for  his  own  progress  in  scholarship. 
He  also  paid  a  becoming  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Pidward  I.  Kenny,  ’92,  lately  deceased,  and  drew 
from  the  sad  incident  a  very  practical  conclusion  on 
the  importance  of  realizing  that  the  common  life  of 
an  ordinary  student  is  not  without  its  seriousness 
and  accountability. 

—The  new  Ursuline  Convent,  which  overlooks 
the  College  grounds  from  its  grand  location  in  the 
picturesque  locality  of  Bedford  Park,  will  be  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Sisters  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
It  is  a  fine  brick  structure  with  low  steeples  and 
belfry,  and  holds  a  higher  position  than  any  of  the 
College  buildings. 

— Gentlemen  of  the  Dramatic  Association,  you 
have  redeemed  yourselves.  No  one  dare  speak 
harshly  of  your  last  performance.  It  was  highly 
creditable,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  say 
that  the  play  and  the  farce  were  anything  but  a 
marked  success.  Of  course  we  understand  that  a 
large  part  of  the  glory  is  due  to  Father  Pittar  who 
deftly  gathered  up  the  disjecta  membra  dramatic  a, 
and  fashioned  them  into  the  graceful  form  in  which 
Thespis  appeared  on  the  night  of  St.  Patrick,  ’92. 
But  a  large  amount  of  the  credit  must  be  given  you 
whom  he  found  to  be  such  willing  workmen,  such 
real  actors,  under  his  skilful  management.  With 
despair  in  our  hearts  we  had  well-nigh  said  adieu  to 
the  drama  at  Fordham,  but  you  have  saved  the  pre¬ 
cious  boon,  and  all  is  well.  “  Only  look  up  clear,  to 
alter  favor  ever  is  to  fear,”  leave  all  the  rest  to  the 
same  earnestness  and  good-will  which  you  have 
recently  shown,  and  a  chance  will  doubtless  come  to 
let  you  help  our  magnificent  Base-Ball  Team  by  the 
proceeds  of  a  grand  public  play.  Your  late  exhibi¬ 
tion  could  certainly  bear,  without  a  break,  the  strain 
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of  a  repetition  before  the  many  friends  of  Fordham 
who  would  come  to  view  the  old  scenes  once  more. 

— Viewing:  the  old  scenes  reminds  us  that  a  cer- 
tain  old  Fordham  boy  visiting  Alma  Mater  not  long 
ago,  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  did  not 
recognize  the  place  any  more,  so  many  changes  had 
been  made  since  he  left;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
henceforth,  when  he  wanted  to  come  to  St.  John’s  he 
would  enter  by  the  back  way,  up  the  farm  road, 
where  he  would  find  at  least  two  familiar  sights — the 
ball-field  and  the  back  of  First  Division  Building. 

— Prof.  Loisette  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Memory  before  the  assembled  College  towards  the 
close  of  March. 

— Photographs  of  the  graduating  classes  of  St. 
John’s,  Fordham,  were  lately  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
new  refectory.  These  pictures  form  quite  a  proud 
gallery.  They  go  as  far  back  as  1867,  though  the 
line  has  been  broken  here  and  there,  and  the  last 
omission,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  of  the  class  of ’90. 

— We  hope  to  publish  in  the  June  MONTHLY  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Base-Ball  Team  of  ’92,  and  possibly 
one,  also,  of  this  year’s  Invincibles,  and  of  the  Cadet 
Corps.  If  there  are  any  other  groups  that  would 
like  to  appear,  they  should  notify  us  not  later  than 
May  1st. 

— The  First  Communion  and  Confirmation  Class  is 
taught  regularly  twice  a  week  by  Rev.  Father  Fagan. 
These  Sacraments  will  probably  be  administered  in 
the  middle  of  May. 

— On  Wednesday  evening,  April  20th,  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  gave  a  very  superior 
performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy,  King  John. 
The  actors  were  trained  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  S.  J. 

—Rev.  Father  Halpin’s  April  Lectures  to  the 
Post-Graduate  Evening  Class  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  consist  of  a  recapitulation  of  the  matters 
treated  during  the  year. 

— A  funeral  notice  came  to  hand  on  April  the  9th, 
announcing  the  death  of  Annie  Norfleet  Giddings, 
wife  of  Frank  A.  Giddings, ’84.  The  funeral  services 
took  place  at  10  A.M.  in  the  family  residence,  East 
California  St.,  Gainesville,  Texas,  on  April  2,  1892. 
We  need  not  beg  that  the  friends  of  Frank  will  re¬ 
member  him  in  his  bereavement.  He  was  too 
popular  during  his  time  at  Fordham,  to  go  withouta 
large  meed  of  condolence  in  his  hour  of  sorrow. 

— Rev.  Father  Scully,  S.J.,  spent  a  day  at  the 
College,  towards  the  end  of  March.  Our  esteemed 
ex-Rector  finds  his  work  as  Superior  in  Philadelphia 
quite  as  laborious  as  the  rectorship  at  Fordham. 
Father  Scully  has  recently  established  a  Young 
Men’s  Lyceum  in  St.  Joseph’s  Parish  whose  members 
already  number  250. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Scully,  S.J.,  preached  the  Good  Friday 
Sermon  in  the  Philadelphia  Cathedral. 

— Through  an  oversight  we  failed  to  record  in 
our  last  number  the  very  welcome  visit  paid  us  by 


Mr.  Thomas  Carmody,  ’90,  during  his  winter  vaca¬ 
tion.  Tom  never  looked  better  in  his  life,  and  the 
clerical  outfit  becomes  him  perfectly. 

— Another  oversight  was  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  Father  Finnegan,  S.J.,  the  Rev.  Prefect  of 
the  College  in  Jersey  City. 

— We  were  also  pleased  to  greet  once  more  at  the 
home  of  his  Alma  Mater  the  popular  and  clever 
young  member  of  E.  B.  L.,  ’86,  Mr.  Edward  Green. 
He  was  the  guest  of  his  old  teacher,  Fr.  Hart,  S.J. 
Mr.  Green  has  our  heartiest  congratulations  over  his 
recent  election  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
England  R.  R. 

— Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the  former’s 
sister  were  our  guests  at  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Play, 
and  expressed  themselves  highly  entertained  by  the 
brilliant  acting  of  our  young  comedians. 

— The  same  occasion  brought  again  to  “  these 
College  walls  ”  the  stately  figure  of  Mr.  C.  Ludlow 
Livingston. 

— Mr.  JohnS.  Coyle,  S.J.,  ofHolyCross  College, 
Mass.,  was  with  us  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

— Among  our  late  visitors  we  have  also  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  enumerating  Very  Rev.  T,  J.  Campbell,  S.J., 
Rev.  Father  Jergc,  S.J.,  Mr.  Edward  Roche,  S.J.,  Rev. 
Father  Richley,  S.J.,  Rev.  Father  Lessmann,  S.J., 
Rev.  Father  Daubresse,  S.J.,  Rev.  Father  Stritch, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Father  Weir,  S.J.,  Rev.  Father  Halpin,  S.J., 
Mr.  Ambrose  O’Connell,  S.J.,  Fr.  Hann,  Fr.  Fink,  S.J., 
Fr.  O’Gorman,  Fr.  O’Leary,  S.J.,  of  New  Orleans, 
Fr.  Zwinge,  S.J.,  Fr.  Keiley,  Fr.  Gregg,  Fr.  Buckholz, 
Judge  Donohue,  Commodore  Ramsay,  Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  Mr.  Mahoney,  S.J.,  Mr.  Corbett,  S.J. 

— Mr.  Rose,  S.  J.,  recently  of  Woodstock  College, 
is  now  assistant  prefect  on  Third  Division. 

—The  Rev.  James  Mulvaney,  S.J.,  Director  of 
the  Georgetown  College  Journal,  was  ordained  priest 
shortly  before  Easter. — Ad  Acternitatem  !  ! 

— Samuel  Spalding  Fontaine  who  was  here  in 
’84-85,  and  who  is  now  dramatic  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Post ,  was  a  recent  visitor,  as  were  also  Frank 
Reilly  and  Jack  Doyle,  Mr.  Taaffe  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Neilly. 

— We  are  happy  and  at  the  same  time  proud  to 
publish  the  news,  albeit  we  are  late  in  doing  so,  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  ’68, 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  Another  Fordhamite  “to  the  fore.” 

— We  were  also  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Rev. 
James  N.  Connolly  had  been  chosen  by  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop,  to  succeed  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
McDonnell  as  Secretary.  Father  Connolly  has  been 
a  visitor  at  the  College  where  he  has  several  old 
classmates  among  the  Faculty. 

—  Mr.  Squiers,  who  has  been  at  the  point  of  death 
several  times  since  our  last  issue,  is  again  happily 
mending. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

R  billiard-room  is  deserted,  the  gymna¬ 
sium  is  without  a  tenant,  the  piano  is 
hushed,  and  the  big  doors  of  First  Division 
are  thrown  wide  open,  for  the  spring-time 
is  upon  us  and  the  ball-team  is  at  play.  Several 
of  our  foes  have  already  approached  our  limits  with 
the  result  that, — but  we  will  not  “till  another’s 
grounds,”  and  the  results  of  games  and  team  “chat” 
in  general  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  we  might 
be  permitted  to  say  to  the  students,  support  your 
club,  aid  their  every  effort,  look  not  upon  their 
faults,  urge  them  by  your  praises  and  cheers,  and 
pay  their  way  with  your  money,  and — though  we 
refuse  to  beg — if  any  member  of  the  alumni  would 
care  to  contribute  to  the  same  good  cause,  he  may 
do  so  by  mailing  his  donation  or  by  carrying  it 
along  himself,  which  latter  would  be  more  agreeable. 

— Two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  base-ballists  of 
this  year’s  team  are  Henry  O’Reilly,  ’93,  and  Tom 
Smith,  ’96.  Their  work  in  practice  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  games  gives  the  best  of  promise  for  the 
future. 

— He  has  crept  back  to  his  old,  familiar  and  de¬ 
lightfully  cosy  wall  bed,  and  never  sings  “anymore,” 
and  he  never  sighs  in  a  loud  tone  ;  instead  he  sleeps 
while  the  others  do,  and  as  a  penance  for  his  evil 
behavior  in  the  past,  he  gets  up  with  the  lark  and 
the  bell  ( so  do  we  all  of  us).  He  claims  he  only 
won  five  gingers  and  these  from  Second  Division 
sporting  men  ;  but  we  have  testimony  at  this  office 
which  will  show  that  the  gentleman  who  rode  the 
“high”  and  “white”  horse  is  about  to  furnish  his 
room  on  Madison  Avenue  with  a  velvet  carpet  and 
a  pair  of  slippers.  This  is  what  he  did  with  it,  and 
those  who  lost  their  money  to  him  say  they  will 
make  him  pay  whatever  consequences  follow. 

—We  desire  to  offer  sincere  thanks  to  Third 
Division  for  treating  us  to  such  a  rare  and  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  manual  in  their  competition  drill  of  last 
month.  The  boys  certainly  did  very  well  and  we 
extend  congratulations  to  Lieutenants  Carmody  and 
Horn,  who  are  in  charge  at  the  Hall. 

— George  Eliot  asks:  “Do  you  know  the  dulcet 
strength,  the  animating  blandness  of  tea  sufficiently 
blended  with  real  farm-house  cream  ?”  We  do,  and 
we  know  too  the  dulcet  strength  and  animating  bland¬ 
ness  of  coffee  with  the  farm-house  milk  On  an  after¬ 
noon, — or  at  least  we  have  caught  its  odor  as  it  is 
gently  wafted  up  from  the  little  room  under  the  stairs. 

— He  journeyed  to  rehearsal  and  shortly  we 
heard  his  rich  tones  sigh  on  the  afternoon  air  as  the 
professor  registered  his  voice.  They  say  it  is  alto, 
but  we  doubt  it. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

HE  league  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  great 
enthusiasm  is  manifested  in  consequence. 
Four  teams  compose  the  league. 

Washington  B.  B.  C.,  Capt.  W.  Draper. 

Paterson  “  “  J-  Bergin. 

New  York  “  “  Clark. 

Emmet  Scott  “  “  W.  Boyle. 

— Our  old  friend  Bart  Dowdle  is  back  with  us 

again.  He  looks  well  and  healthy,  and  it  is  evident 
that  his  trip  to  the  farming  district  of  the  State  was 
a  source  of  great  benefit  to  him. 

— St.  Patrick’s  Day  passed  as  pleasantly  as  ever. 
Apart  from  the  usual  feast  and  play — which  by  the 
way  was  exceedingly  good, — the  farce  drill  was  a 
source  of  infinite  fun  to  all,  and  as  usual  the  irresist¬ 
ible  Miles,  and  the  irrepressible  Tom  were  on  hand  to 
make  things  as  ridiculous  and  laughable  as  possible. 
Company  C’s  roll-call  was  pronounced  by  some 
members  of  the  Faculty,  rich.  The  good  points  in 
Company  D’s  roll-call  were  lost  to  us  on  account  of 
First  Sergt.  Gamboa’s  indistinctness.  The  reading  of 
the  punishment  squad  was  decidedly  tiresome,  but 
taking  all  in  all,  the  drill  was  as  pleasant  as  could 
be  desired. 

— Thanks  to  our  imaginary  shoulder-straps  and 
chevrons,  many  of  us  were  permitted  to  witness 
the  Competition  Drill  on  Third  Division.  We  can¬ 
not  speak  in  too  laudable  terms  of  their  work.  The 
manifest  superiority  of  Company  F.  left  no  room  for 
doubt  in  the  decision.  We  heartily  congratulate 
them  on  their  excellent  showing,  and  are  confident 
that,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  constant  application 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  First 
Division  Companies,  though  hardly  with  Second. 

— The  new  assortment  ofbats, balls  and  other  base¬ 
ball  paraphernalia  procured  by  Mr.  White,  is  exactly 
what  Second  has  been  yearning  for.  With  such  a 
complete  outfit  and  so  great  opportunities,  and  such 
excellent  talent  the  Invincibles  of ’92  should  reach  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  has  ever  before 
been  attained. — And  they  will. 

— To  pass  time  on  March  31st,  the  newly  formed 
Invincibles  defeated  a  team  from  First  known  as 
Shorty’s  Back  Numbers.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
absence  of  our  mascot,  we  would  have  dealt  less 
kindly  and  considerately  with  them.  The  Invinci¬ 
bles  made  a  good  showing,  though  their  opponents 
were  weak.  The  game  was  too  one-sided  to  be 
interesting.  The  score:  Invincibles,  16;  S.  B.  N.,  6. 

— Great  credit  is  due  Capt.  Valde,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Invincibles,  whose  name  was  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  team  in  our  last  number,  for  his 
untiring  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  base-ball  team. 
He  expects  to  produce  an  exceptionally  fine  schedule 
in  a  few  days.  His  own  energy  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended. 
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— The  little  man  with  the  chevrons  must  have 
some  great  attraction  on  Third  Division,  judging 
from  the  frequency  of  his  visits  thereto.  No  brotherly 
love,  however  strong  would  induce  a  boy  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  fine  game  of  base-ball  to  umpire  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  encounter  between  pigmies. 

— Mr.  White,  S.J.,  our  esteemed  Prefect,  is  never 
done  making  improvements.  His  latest  good  work 
was  the  hanging  round  the  walls  of  the  gymnasium 
of  a  complete  set  of  the  photographs  taken  previous 
to  the  Jubilee  Commencement  last  year.  He  has 
also  made  many  favorable  changes  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  some  valuable  regulations  for  the  study- 
hall.  H.  V.  Gaynor,  95. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 


— We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  our 
new  bowling-alley  is  finished.  Third  Division  is  the 
only  one  that  has  an  alley.  We  have  some  good 
bowlers  down  here  and  many  a  large  score  has 
been  made. 

— Our  music-rooms  have  sprung  from  their  former 
state  to  two  cozy  little  parlors,  and  now  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  our  visitors  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
Division. 

— Tennis  has  begun,  and  all  who  wish  to  have  a 
game  have  to  come  to  “Third,”  where  many  fine 
sets  are  played.  Some  Scholastics  and  “Avenue” 
men  are  pretty  good  players,  and  many  a  “cut”  is 
given  by  these  gentlemen. 

— Fr.  Scully  came  to  “  Third  ”  when  he  visited  the 
College,  and  remarked  that  the  Division  was  pros¬ 
pering  under  the  care  of  our  First  Prefect,  who  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Division. 

— Base-ball  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  We 
have  a  pretty  respectable  team  this  year  to  succeed 
the  “  Tyros”  of  last.  The  Tyros  are  as  follows: 

Jos.  Hughes,  (Capt.)  .  .  Catcher. 

J.  Murtha,  .  .  .  Pitcher. 

W.  Martin,  ....  First  Base. 

C.  Wade,  .  .  .  Second  Base. 

R.  McDonnell,  .  .  .  Third  Base. 

Jack  Dyer,  .  .  .  S.  S. 

G.  Holden,  .  .  L.  F. 

P.  Garcia,  .  .  .  C.  F. 

W.  Madden,  .  .  .  R.  F. 

— Companies  “E”  and  “F”are  continually  battling 
for  supremacy  in  base-ball.  Two  games  have  been 
played,  Company  “  F”  winning  both. 

— Companies  “E”  and  “F”  had  a  competition  drill 
lately,  of  which  Lieutenant  Edwards  was  judge.  He 
decided  that  Company  “F”  was  the  better,  and 
everybody  else  thought  so  too.  There  will  soon  be 
a  competition  drill  between  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and 
“  Third  ”  for  which  we  are  making  great  preparations. 

— Our  “  Monkey  ”  and  “  Pussy  ”  were  separated  at 
the  re-organization  of  the  Companies,  and  the 


“Swell  Tear-Pants  Clan”  have  been  migrated  to 
the  tail-end  of  Company  “  F.” 

— We  congratulate  one  of  our  companions  on  his 
recently  developed  pugilistic  properties,  having 
carried  off  the  honors  in  a  boxing  match  with  a 
member  of  Second  Division. 

— So  great  a  hold  has  base-ball  taken  on  this  Divi¬ 
sion  that  we  now  have  six  teams.  Everybody  plays 
ball.  The  names  of  the  teams  are  as  follows: 
“  Tyros,”  “  Minims,”  “  Minors,”  “  Midgets,”  “  Heavy- 
Weights  ”  and  “  Odds  and  Ends.” 

— We  were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward 
I.  Kenny.  Many  of  us  knew  him  well,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  he  who  pitched  so  well  for  last  year’s 
“  Invincibles”  should  be  carried  off  so  soon  by  con¬ 
sumption. 

— The  Sun  (April  21st)  says:  “Neither  London 
nor  Paris  can  compete  with  Chicago  as  a  swinicidal 
capital.”  Would  not  suiscidal  be  better? 

— Fr.  Rache  has  left  us  for  the  more  congenial  em¬ 
ployment  of  Prefect  of  “  Madison  Avenue,”  and  to 
initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  Latin,  “  Chico  ”  and  his 
classmates.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Division  by 
Mr.  Rose  who  also  relieves  Mr.  Kiernan  in  the  long 
study  hour  before  supper. 

— We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our  Divi¬ 
sion  a  new,  nice  little  fellow  from  Connecticut, 
Master  James  Webb.  We  trust  that  he  will  like  St. 
John’s  in  general,  and  St.  John’s  Hall  in  particular. 
Of  course,  like  all  new  boys,  he  will  feel  lonesome 
occasionally,  but  he  musn’t  mind  that  we  all  have 
got  to  go  through  the  “  blue  sea  ”  just  as  the  chosen 
people  had  to  go  through  the  “  Red  Sea”  before 
reaching  the  Promised  Land. 

— Our  little  editor  of  last  month,  James  Nolan,  has 
been  at  home  ill  for  several  days,  but  will  soon  be 
back,  we  are  sure. 

—  How  cruel  it  was  for  that  awful  teacher  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  lovely  little  peppermint  candy  play. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


gity-^ctxoLtvs. 


ROM  present  indications,  it  seems  evident 
that  our  base-ball  suits  will  have  to  be 
put  away  until  a  time  when  either  the 
number  of  ball-players  in  our  midst  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  big  influx,  or  the  second  team 
becomes  strong  enough  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle, 
and  do  things  worthy  of  the  F.  C.  E. 

— We  have  ball-players  though.  Three  Day- 
Scholars  on  second  team  of  Fordhams.  An  un¬ 
precedented  event.  One  step  more. 

— And  the  team  we  have,  who  can  find  fault  with 
it  ?  It  may  be  of  the  diminutive  order,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ball-playing  are  deeply  rooted  in  every  one 
of  the  members  of  the  team. 
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— Did  you  see  our  latest  acquisition  yet  ?  He’s 
something  great;  in  fact  he  is  immense. 

— John  Joyce  had  a  hard  fight,  and  we  rejoice  to 
say  he  came  out  on  top.  But  even  in  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  time,  when  we  knew  his  life  was  suspended  on  a 
thread,  we  felt  positive  that  Jack's  genial  smile  was 
so  contagious  that  it  would  win  over  grim  Death 
himself.  When  the  danger  was  greatest,  one  of  the 
prefects  on  John’s  Division,  who  was  used  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  on  him  said,  that  should  Jack  come 
back  he  would  never  give  him  anymore  lines.  We’ll 
see  that  he  keeps  his  word,  Dr. 

— We  were  well  represented  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  The  Fordham  College  Athletic  Association. 
We  congratulate  “  Our  Jack  ”  ;  and  most  sincerely 
thank  those  who  entered  in  our  name  for  the  boom 
they  gave  us.  JAMES  T.  FlSHER,  ’95. 


THE  SAINT  PATRICK’S  PLAY. 


DISOWNED. 

Squire  Hilton , 

Marmaduke ,  his  son , 

Alphonsus  Belhaven,  a  land  agent , 

Major  Lookout ,  a  fellow  ‘  ‘ye  know. ' ' 

Teddy  O'  Neill ,  a  sprig  of  the  sod , 

Dick  Harvey ,  a  villain,  - 
Captain  de  Balzac , 

Andy, 

Tom, 

Joe, 

John  Jemison ,  a  servant, 


|  smugglers, 


J.  A.  Hardiman. 
W.  H.  Ferguson. 
F.  J.  McSorley. 
W.  R.  Gibson. 

-  J.  P.  McNally. 

J.  H.  Farley. 

-  D.  E.  Kiernan. 
J.  J.  Dockery. 

S.  D.  Horan. 
J.  M.  Charles. 

-  E.  H.  Reardon. 


A  THUMPING  LEGACY. 


Jerry  Ominous, 

Filippo,  Jerry’s  Uncle, 
Banebogetti, 

Captain  Leoni, 

Brigadier  of  Carbineers, 
Rinaldo, 


Giovani, 

Juliano, 

Francisco, 


■  carbineers , 


J.  J.  Sullivan. 
-  J.  A.  Dunn. 
M.  A.  Doran. 
D.  J.  Shay. 
-  D.  J.  Buckley. 

J.  L.  Bayard. 
P.  P.  Comerford. 
C.  D.  Horne. 
R.  F.  Dugan. 


Evidently  the  Dramatic  Association  is  again  on 
its  feet.  Evidently  it  is  advancing  with  no  unsteady 
stride  towards  its  old  position  amongst  the  first  of 
St.  John’s  societies.  Evidently  its  presentation  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  of  which  the  above  is  a  programme, 
testifies  that  we  are  suffering  from  no  dearth  of  men 
to  keep  lustrous  the  firmament  in  which  shine  the 
glittering  Stars  of  a  Hendricks  and  a  Stephen  Murphy, 
of  Fritz  Williams  (a  constellation  by  himself),  and  of 
Heffern  and  Taaffe  and  John  C.  McNeilly. 

When  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  last  scene  in  the 
Thanksgiving  play,  and  stole  away  from  our  out- 
wearied  eyes  the  misty  twilight  of  Master  Jones’ 
Birthday,  we  had  almost  thought  that  we  should 
never  more  see  the  old  manors  and  landscapes  that 
had  delighted  us  so  often  in  the  past,  and  like  the 
Earl  in  Tennyson’s  new  play,  we  had  fain  heard 
sung  some  such  song  as  this  : 


To  sleep!  to  sleep  !  the  long  bright  day  is  done, 

And  darkness  rises  from  the  falling  sun. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Whate’er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day  ; 

Whate’er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past  ! 

Sleep,  happy  soul  !  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

And  we  did  fall  asleep  unfortunately,  and  slept 
over  Christmas  Eve  and  Washington’s  Birthday, 
only  to  be  aroused  from  our  slumber  on  the  glorious 
Seventeenth  of  March.  On  that  night  we  did  not 
sleep,  we  could  not  sleep,  we  cared  not  to  sleep. 
The  glare  of  the  foot-lights  was  too  brilliant,  the  act¬ 
ing  too  lively  and  earnest,  and  the  orchestration  and 
singing  too  soul-stirring  to  permit  any  of  us  even  to 
nod.  We  did  not  notice  the  passing  of  the  time. 
All  which  bespeaks  good  acting — acting,  indeed,  so 
equally  meritorious  on  the  part  of  the  whole  cast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  member. 

The  hero  was  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  leading  part,  and  who,  of  course,  did  this, 
as  he  does  all  other  things,  well.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
also  deserving  of  special  praise.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  McNally,  only  to  a  higher  degree.  He 
presented  with  perfect  art  and  without  offence  to  any 
one,  the  character  of  the  Irish  lad.  Mr.  Kiernan 
may  not  have  been  much  of  a  success  with  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  flirtation  in  the  Thanksgiving  Farce,  but  he 
redeemed  himself  and  covered  himself  with  glory 
as  Balzac,  the  King  of  the  Smugglers.  We  imagine  he 
would  make  almost  as  good  a  villain  as  McSorley, 
and  we  dare  urge  him  to  cultivate  this  line  of  acting. 

In  the  Farce,  Mr.  Dunn  was  easily  the  best  of  the 
actors.  His  make-up  was  surprisingly  good.  There 
was  no  inaccuracy  in  anything  he  said  or  did.  He 
was  perfectly  natural  in  the  character  he  assumed. 
We  followed  him  with  the  closest  attention.  He 
spoke  loud.  He  forgot  himself  in  the  part  he  enacted, 
and  therefore  he  was  a  success.  The  first  appearance 
of  Mr.  J.  Sullivan,  ’92,  has  been  almost  as  glorious  as 
the  tenth  of  other  players.  He  faithfully  did  his 
portion  of  the  loud  speaking  in  the  Farce,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  him  for  it.  Mr.  Doran  took  us  all  by 
storm  and  made  a  decided  hit.  Mr.  Shay’s  acting 
was  of  the  calm,  conscious  order  ;  it  could  have 
been  more  independent,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
vivacious.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bayard  was  by  far  the  most 
unique  of  the  carbineers.  He  divided  the  honors 
with  his  captain. 

Let  us  make  sure  to  state  plainly  that  the  whole 
entertainment  was  a  decided  success.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Faculty  and  students  alike.  The  stage 
management,  under  Messrs.  Dockery,  Shay  and 
Doran  was  unusually  perfect. 
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THE  BASE-BALL  SEASON. 


NE  bright  day,  blessed  with  the  first  breath 
of  Spring — it  was  towards  the  end  of 
March — twelve  young  men,  headed  by 
a  no  less  brilliant  manager,  gracefully 
walked  on  to  the  field  and  began  to  do  the  same  old 
familiar  things  with  the  bat  and  ball.  “  The  team  is 
out,”  was  the  cry  ;  “the  Fordhams  are  taking  their 
first  out-door  practice,”  was  wired  to  the  sanctum. 
The  news  was  exhilarating  ;  out  we  went,  all  eyes 
eager  to  see  and  be  seen.  Sure  enough,  the  team 
was  organized  and  business  had  begun.  Here  we 
saw  “Bob”  pitching  to  “Pat;”  there  Reilly  at  first; 
Ferguson  toying  with  hot  grounders  at  second  base, 
and  occasionally  assisting  Smith  to  paint  a  Glass¬ 
cock  hue  in  the  region  of  short  stop,  and  lo  !  here 
the  old  war  horse,  McCann,  electrifying  us  with 
his  lightning  stops  and  hawkeyed  throws.  It 
was  rejuvenating.  Out  in  the  background  was 
Sweeney — left  field,  some  one  said  his  position  was 
— we  thought  it  was  Jersey.  In  centre  and  right 
we  admired  Rorke’s  and  Ryan’s  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  balls  from  being  soiled  by  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  practice  went  on,  the  substitutes  were 
not  idle  ;  we  congratulated  them,  and  for  once  we 
bewailed  “the  powers  that  be”  for  not  creating  po¬ 
sitions  for  them.  However,  the  manager  calmly 
assured  us  that  they  “would  have  plenty  to  do.” 
This  was  consoling.  The  days  sped  on  ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  still  went  on,  and  on  the  Bulletin-board  we  found 
one  morning  the  following,  announced  as  the  person¬ 
nel  of  Fordham  College  team  for  the  season  of  ’92  : 

Catchers — Sullivan  and  McAleenan.  Pitchers — 
Carmody  and  Smith.  First  base — Reilly.  Second 
base — Ferguson.  Third  base — McCann.  Short  stop 
— Smith  or  Rorke.  Left  field — Sweeney.  Centre 
field — Rorke.  Right  field — Ryan.  Substitutes— 
Kennedy  and  Gillon. 

How  these  gentlemen  have  already  worked  on  the 
team  can  be  seen  from  the  following  scores  : 

FORDHAM  1 7,  SUBURBAN  ATHLETIC  I. 

March  26th  dawned  propitiously.  The  weather 
was  just  as  might  be  expected  for  that  time  of  the 
season.  About  3:30  P.M.  Mr.  Bertie  Hinton,  with 
his  Suburban  Athletic  Association  team,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  campus,  only  to  be  followed  by  the 
Fordhams.  Shortly  afterward  “play  ball”  was 
shouted  by  Mr.  Gillon,  and  the  first  game  of  the 
season  had  commenced.  Fordham  played  in  a  mas¬ 
terful  style,  demonstrated  some  unusual  base-steal¬ 
ing  ability,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  piled  up 
17  runs,  Carmody,  Sullivan  and  Reilly  taking  the 
honors  in  batting  and  playing.  The  Suburbans  were 
in  poor  form  and  supported  their  pitcher  miserably, 
being  apparently  more  prepared  to  catch  abstract 
ideas  than  base  balls,  and  as  for  batting  they  res¬ 


cued  but  two  hits  from  “Bob’s”  delivery,  eleven  of 
them  fanning  the  atmosphere  in  five  innings.  The 
score: 

Fordham .  2  o  5  6  4 — 17 

Suburban  Athletic  .  o  o  o  1  o —  1 

Base  hits — Fordham  7,  Suburban  2.  Errors — Fordham  2,  Sub¬ 
urban  10.  Struck  out — By  Carmody  II,  by  Keenan  8.  Umpire 
— Louis  Gillon,  ’94. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT  4,  FORDHAM  O. 

The  weather-cocks  of  Fordham  had  been  twisting 
and  turning  in  every  direction,  the  oracles  were  si¬ 
lent,  and  no  one  dared  to  prophesy  the  result  of  the 
game.  Both  teams  took  the  field  in  good  condition, 
the  University,  however,  showing  a  snap  and  ginger 
in  practice  rarely  seen  on  Fordham  grounds.  The 
game  was  interesting  to  the  finish.  The  game  was 
not  won  on  its  merits,  for  the  visitors  must  refer  to 
Reilly  and  Sullivan's  errors  as  the  only  cause  of 
their  scoring,  the  latter’s  monster  mitten  playing  sad 
havoc  with  the  chances  of  victory.  In  this  game 
Fordham  was  weak  at  the  bat,  and  to  this  failing 
must  we  lay  the  blame  of  defeat.  The  honors  of  the 
game  go  to  Ferguson,  who  played  second  base  as 
old  “Buck  ”  was  wont  to  do,  and  also  to  Stewart,  of 
the  University,  whose  catching  was  of  the  Ewing 
order.  The  score: 

FORDHAM.  I  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 
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Two-base  hit — Ryan.  Struck  out — By  Carmody  8,  by  Pond  8. 
Base  on  balls — Off  Carmody  2,  off  Pond  5.  Passed  balls — -Stewart 
1,  Sullivan  3.  Wild  pitches — Carmody  2,  Pond  1.  First  base  on 
errors — Vermont  5,  Fordham  o.  Umpire — Mr.  McNally,  ’92. 

SUBURBAN  ATHLETIC  O,  FORDHAM  9. 

On  April  2d  the  Suburbans  came  up  again,  with 
the  intention,  we  heard,  of  creating  some  excitement 
in  Fordham.  The  game,  however,  was  listless;  they 
could  not  touch  Smith.  Only  four  men  reached  first 
base  and  none  save  one  got  any  further.  Sullivan’s 
catching  and  batting  and  Smith’s  pitching  were  the 
only  features.  F.  Smith,  for  the  Suburbans,  put  up 
a  nice  game  at  second.  Only  seven  innings  were 
played.  The  score: 

Fordham  . 3  3  o  3  o  o  o — 9 

Suburban  Athletic  ..  .  o  o  o  o  o  o  o — o 

FORDHAM  9,  MERCURY  2. 

April  3d  saw  the  Mercurys  pitted  against  the  home 
team.  The  game  was  quite  interesting,  owing  to  the 
well-known  aggregation  of  ball  players  listed  under 
the  title  of  the  winged  messenger.  Bob  Carmody 
pitched  with  little  effort,  the  visitors  getting  but  four 
safe  hits.  Rorke  and  Wild  took  the  honors  for  the 
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visitors,  while  Carmody,  Sweeney  and  Reilly  did  the 
camping  off  for  Fordham.  The  score: 


Fordham  . .  o  o  2  o  3  o  1  3  o — 9 

Mercury  .  1  o  o  1  o  o  o  o  o — 2 


Three-base  hit — Carmody.  Two-base  hit — Sweeney.  Passed 
balls — Currie  2.  Base  on  errors — Fordham  5,  Mercury  3.  Struck 
out — By  Carmody  1 1 ,  by  Donnelly  3.  Umpire — Mr.  McNally,  ’92. 

FORDHAM  IO,  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  7. 

“It’s  anybody’s  game”  the  sporting  fraternity  re¬ 
marked  in  the  morning,  and  though  Fordham  won 
they  were  about  right.  Throughout  the  whole  game 
things  went  in  a  veritable  see-saw  fashion;  now 
Williams  up,  now  Fordham,  and  vice  versa.  Smith 
pitched  six  innings  for  Fordham,  and  though  poorly 
supported,  did  remarkably  well,  holding  the  visitors 
down  to  three  hits.  Carmody  then  finished  the  game. 
It  was  without  feature.  The  only  notable  incident 
occurred  in  the  eighth  inning,  when  Sullivan,  after 
whispering  to  the  umpire,  “  De  minimis  non  curat 
praetor ,”  lined  the  ball  over  in  Fordham  village  for 
a  home  run.  Williams  did  not  appear  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  trim,  and  played  much  the  same  style  of  ball 
as  Fordham.  A  likely  cause  of  the  listlessness  was 
the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
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Home  run — Sullivan.  Two-base  hits — Sullivan,  Reilly,  Ryan. 
Struck  out — By  Smith  10,  by  McMurray  3,  by  Carmody  3,  First 
base  on  errors — Fordham  5,  Williams  7.  Passed  balls — Sullivan 
1,  Draper  3.  Umpire — Mr.  McNally,  ’92. 

THE  FORDHAM-HARVARD  GAME. 

We  clip  the  following  notice  of  this  game  from  the 
impartial  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  for  Apr il  10th: 

“  Since  the  Harvard  University  team  began  their 
spring  practice  games  they  have  had  everything  their 
own  way  until  yesterday.  Then  they  met  the  plucky 
players  of  Fordham  College  and  escaped  defeat  by 
a  run.  In  the  three  games  played  by  Harvard  this 
year  they  scored  forty-nine  runs  against  none  for 
their  opponents.  The  Cambridge  boys  journeyed  to 
Fordham  in  a  tally-ho,  and  when  they  reached  the 
college  they  were  stiffand  sore.  Capt.  Frothingham 
expected  another  easy  victory,  and  assured  his  men 
that  it  would  only  be  some  more  practice  prior  to 
their  doing  up  the  Princeton  and  Yale  teams.  But 
the  way  in  which  the  clever  Carmody  retired  the 
side  in  the  first  three  innings  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
visitors,  and  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  have  to  play  ball  or  else  be  defeated. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  eighth  inning,  Car¬ 
mody  was  very  effective  in  the  box.  When  the  game 
looked  favorable  for  the  home  team  the  Harvards 
scored  four  hits,  which  brought  in  the  winning  run. 


Harry  Bates  occupied  the  box  during  the  first  four 
innings  for  Harvard.  Three  hits  were  made  off  him. 
He  gave  two  more  men  bases  on  called  balls,  and 
with  errors  by  Mason  and  Whittemore  the  Fordhams 
scored  two  runs. 

“The  field  work  of  the  Harvards  was  rather  erratic. 
This  was  partially  due  to  a  strong  wind.  Fly  balls 
were  misjudged  when  they  would  have  been  easy 
outs  at  any  other  time.  Cook,  the  visitors’  third 
baseman,  made  several  pretty  stops.  He  and  Froth¬ 
ingham  lined  the 'ball  over  to  first  base  in  grand 
style.  Whittemore,  the  Harvards’  substitute  infielder, 
made  two  errors,  one  of  which  allowed  Ferguson 
to  score.  Catcher  Cobb  held  both  Bates  and  Howe 
in  good  form,  but  seemed  unable  to  stop  the  Ford¬ 
ham  players  from  stealing  bases.  No  sooner  would 
one  of  the  home  team  reach  first  than  he  would  steal 


second  on  the  very  first  ball  pitched.  On  three  oc¬ 
casions  they  succeeded  in  stealing  third. 

“While  Bates  and  Howe  may  be  tried  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  game,  the  Harvards  will  rely  upon  High¬ 
land  to  win  their  games  against  Princeton  and  Yale. 
He  will  be  compelled  to  do  some  phenomenal  work, 
for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Harvards  are 
weak  with  the  stick. 

“  Of  the  seven  hits  made  by  the  visitors  yesterday, 
four  were  of  a  scratch  order.  In  the  fourth  inning 
three  runs  were  scored  by  the  Harvards.  Outfielders 
Smith  and  Ryan  misjudged  fly  balls,  and  had  either 
been  caught  no  runs  would  have  resulted.  In  the 
eighth  inning  Cobb  and  Howe  scratched  out  weak  hits 
to  right  field,  and  Hallowell  sent  both  home  on  a 
stinging  single  to  left  field.  Hallowell  handled  the 
bat  well  and  made  three  hits,  in  fact  he  was  the  only 
Harvard  player  who  found  Carmody  to  any  extent. 
Carmody,  besides  his  effective  game  in  the  box, 
slashed  the  ball  to  deep  left  field  for  three  bases. 

“In  the  sixth  inning  a  heavy  hail-storm  set  in,  but 
it  did  not  last  long,  and  the  game  was  continued. 


The  score  : 
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Earned  runs — Fordham,  2;  Harvard,  3.  First  base  by  er¬ 
rors — Fordham,  2;  Harvard,  6.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7; 
Harvard,  3.  First  base  on  balls— Off' Carmody,  1;  off  Bates,  2; 
off  Howe,  2.  Struck  out  — Carmody,  Ferguson  (2),  Reilly,  Sulli¬ 
van,  McCann,  Rorke  (2),  Corbett,  Dickinson  (2),  Whittemore, 
Howe.  Three-base  hit — Carmody.  Two-base  hit — Frothingham. 
Sacrifice  hits — Corbett,  Cook,  Ryan  (2).  Sto'en  bases — Carmody 
Ferguson  (3),  Ryan,  Reilly  (2),  Sweeney  (3),  Smith,  Rorke, 
Frothingham.  Double  plays  — Reilly  and  Sullivan;  Rorke  and 
Reilly(2);  Cook  (unassisted).  Hit  by  pitcher — Ferguson,  Sweeney, 
Smith.  Passed  balls — Cobb  (2).  Umpire — McNally.  Time — 1:46. 
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FORDHAM  VS.  OLYMPIC  B.  B.  C. 

April  loth. — The  visiting  team  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  strong  players,  many  of  them  being  old 
Manhattan  boys,  walked  off  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  inning,  when  the  score  stood  Fordham 
5,  Olympic  3.  Tom  Smith  pitched  a  good  game 
for  Fordham.  The  rest  of  the  home  team  put  up 
anything  but  a  strong  game. 

FORDHAM  VS.  AMHERST. 

April  nth. — In  this  game,  in  which  we  were  de¬ 
feated  by  five  runs,  the  score  being  18  to  13,  our 
boys  showed  that  they  had  not  quite  gotten  over 
their  hard  hitting  and  alert  fielding  in  the  great  Har 
vard  game.  With  a  little  more  snap  and  determina¬ 
tion  the  game  could  have  been  won  easily.  Our 
two  fine  pitchers,  who  had  been  heavily  worked  in 
the  two  preceding  games,  took  turns  in  the  box  dur¬ 
ing  this  contest.  Bob’s  playing  was  very  efficient 
while  he  remained,  but  an  aching  arm,  irritated  by 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  day,  caused  him  judiciously 
to  retire  in  the  midst  of  the  game.  Poor  Tom’s  arm 
was  nearly  as  badly  off,  and  we  rejoiced  when  he 
was  relieved  by  the  painful  victory  of  the  visitors. 
The  game  was  an  uncalled-for  practice  game  wedged 
in  between  our  great  encounters  with  Harvard  and 
Yale. 
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Earned  runs  -Fordham,  4;  Amherst,  5.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham,  4;  Amherst,  5.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6;  Amherst, 
9.  First  base  on  balls  — Fordham,  7;  Amherst,  3.  Struck  out — 
Smith,  McCann,  Gillon,  Sullivan  (2),  Landis  (2),  Taylor.  Three- 
base  hit — Allen.  Two-base  hits — Carmody,  Reilly,  Cheney, 
Sterns,  Allen,  Hunt.  Sacrifice  hits — Ferguson  (2),  Reilly.  Stolen 
bases — Carmody,  Sweeney  (2),  Rorke,  Leech,  Sterns  (2),  Boswell, 
Hunt,  Gould,  Brown.  Double  play — Brown  and  Hunt.  Hit  by 
pitcher — Ryan,  Leech,  Taylor.  Wild  pitches— Smith,  Carmody. 
Passed  balls — Allen  (2j,  Sullivan  1.  Umpire— McNally.  Time — 
2:29. 

CHICAGO  FAIR  PRIZE  POEM. 

BY  TERRY  MOTUS. 

Under  the  inflammation  of  a  desire  to  minister  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  success  of  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  these  lines  have  been  written,  and  despite 
previous  misgivings  there  is  now  so  little  doubt  left 
in  my  mind  as  to  my  winning  the  $5,000,  that  I  have 
already  decided  that  $1,500  of  it  shall  go  to  the  ball 
nine,  $  1 ,000  for  a  spread  to  the  College ;  the  remainder 
I  will  retain  for  my  vacation  trip  to  Europe.  T.  M. 


Roar  !  (cannon  to  be  discharged.) 

Steel-throated,  fire-breathing  herald,  roar ! 

Ring  thy  refluent  message  our  country  o’er  ! 

Roar ! 

To  heaven  send  thy  rifting  thunder  free, 

Shivering  Mars  into  a  galaxy  ! 

Ring!  retch!  roar!  (3  salvos.) 

From  stem  to  stern 
The  world  must  learn 

The  greetings  never  low 
That  from  Chicago  go  ! 

(Another  discharge,  and  then  silence.) 

Hush  !  hush  !  as  in  a  dream  a  boat 
I  see,  and  mariners  afloat. 

Upon  the  shore 
Are  other  more  ; 

About  them  fond  hearts  weeping,  wailing, 

Clinging,  praying,  fainting,  failing  ! 

“  Do  not  go, 

’Twere  death  so  !  ” 

With  hearts  as  fond  they  weep  not,  wail  not, 

Cling  not,  pray  not,  faint  not,  fail  not. 

Their  white-winged  couriers  peaceful  glide  (Music). 
Swaying  graceful  on  the  dancing  tide, 

Beyond  unto  the  boundless  sea 
The  siren  billows  beckon  laughingly. 

But  soon  the  heavens  frown, 

The  drenching  rain  comes  down  ! 

The  mischievous  winds  fierce  war  with  ocean  wage, 
Which  writhes  and  surges  furious  in  its  rage. 

Ah  me  !  I  cannot  see  ! 

Like  infant  redbreast  bird,  " 

Which  half-grown  pinions  gird, 

My  heart  goes  venturing  there  and  here, 

Fluttering  ’twixt  hope  and  fear  ! 

Upon  the  rolling  tide, 

Till  peace  and  calm  abide, 

And  once  again  now  dreamy  clear 
The  white-winged  couriers  appear. 

On,  on  they  ply, 

They  scarce  know  why, 

These  mariners,  till  dimly  bright 
A  vision  breaks  upon  their  sight : 

Thou  art,  Columbia,  that  vision  new, 

Now  first  revealed  to  view. 

How  little  recked  they  of  thy  gold, 

Of  teeming  riches  in  thy  mould, 

Of  the  mighty  rivers  all, 

Of  cascade  and  waterfall, 

Of  hill  and  dale, 

Of  mount  and  vale, 

Of  field  and  brake, 

Of  cave  and  lake. 

That  unknown  lurked  alone. 

Little  recked  they  of  that  far-off  day 
When  great  Chicago  would  “come  to  stay.” 

(Blest  zephyrous  spot,  inter-oceanic  dot.) 

A  fair  would  be,  and  she  would  win  it, 

That  New  York  would  not  “be  in  it,” 

That  nations  all, 

Both  great  and  small 
Would  greetings  proffer 
And  homage  offer. 

Wave,  ye  brave,  your  flags  on  high, 

Send  your  rockets  to  the  sky  ; 

Tell  the  nations  here  to-night 
“The  Chicago  Fair  is  out  of  sight !  ” 

Ring  !  retch  !  roar  !  (salvos.) 

The  world  must  learn 
From  stem  to  stern 

The  greetings  never  low 
That  from  Chicago  go  ! — 

(Skyrockets,  band,  cannonading.) 
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H E  Niagara  Index  for  April  ist  continues 
iy  yiQ  the  Carmen  Jubilare  of  which  it  is  justly 
pi||  IgPI  proud.  There  are  two  contributions  from 
rhetoricians,  one  on  the  Beard,  the  other 
on  Flowers.  In  the  latter  composition  a  few  of  the 
many  noble  feelings  awakened  within  the  heart  at 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  flowers  are  enumerated 
after  a  fashion  somewhat  flowery.  The  editorials  on 
Student  Conversation,  and  on  College  Training  are 
both  replete  with  reflection. 

— The  Academia  for  March  opens  with  a  poem 
on  the  month,  a  graceful  article  on  the  patron  of 
March,  St.  Joseph,  and  an  apt  essay  on  Success  in 
Life  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’95. 

— The  Salve  Regina  which  usually  displays  an 
abundance  of  taste  must  have  been  nodding  recently 
when  it  took  occasion  to  give  further  publicity  to  a 
very  childishly  written  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Shea 
which  appeared  in  a  prominent  journal.  But  we 
know  what  it  is  to  be  pushed  for  copy,  and  how 
allowances  must  sometimes  be  made  on  one  score 
or  another  for  people  who  tell  us  that  somebody 
“  knew  history,  ancient,  mediaeval  [Ac]  and  modern, 
ecclesiastical,  sacred  and  secular,  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  that  was  often  very  surprising,  indeed,  even  to 
those  who  were  aware  of  his  historical  knowledge, 
and,  above  all  other  species  ofhistory,  was  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia  in  himself  of  the  early  history  of  North 
America.”  Enough !  We  say,  quote ;  but  do”  not 
quote  undisguised  redundancies. 

— The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  reflects  in  all  its 
numbers  which  come  with  unerring  regularity,  the 
taste  and  tact  and  straightforwardness  of  its  com¬ 
panion  in  Notre  Dame,  the  Ave  Maria.  A  sonnet 
on  “The  Primrose”  in  the  number  for  April  2d,  is 
good,  as  is  also  the  article  on  “The  Children  in 
Shakespeare.”  We  admire  this  magazine  for  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  original  subjects. 

— The  Catholic  Youth  comes  to  us  with  the 
sorrowful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  its  editor  and 
founder,  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  McCabe.  He  died  at 
sea,  March  17th,  on  the  Clyde  steamship  Cherokee 
which  was  conveying  him  to  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Father  McCabe  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  June  20, 
1853.  He  studied  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
N.  Y.  City,  at  Seton  Hall,  and  at  Niagara.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn. 
He  had  not  been  many  years  a  priest  when  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  Catholic  Youth.  Under  his 
able  management  this  paper  for  young  folks  has 
flourished  from  the  beginning.  It  was  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  all  his  spare  moments.  His  object 
in  founding  it  was  a  noble  one.  He  saw  that  young 
souls  could  be  reached  through  their  fancy  by  choice 
stories, pretty  pictures, and  simple  poetry.  He  attained 


his  object  in  every  issue  of  his  charming  little  jour¬ 
nal,  and  it  is  but  just  that  the  Catholic  Youth  should 
devote  a  whole  number  to  his  memory.  R.  I.  P. 

— St.  Joseph  of  the  Oaks  is  a  thriving  and  well- 
managed  little  journal  that  comes  to  us  regularly 
from  St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  The 
March  number  contains  among  other  good  things  a 
graceful  poem  on  the  Hour  of  Three,  and  several  in¬ 
teresting  stories. 

— The  month  of  March  has  seen  us  greet  almost 
all  our  friends,  although  a  few  have  been  delinquent 
in  making  their  appearance.  In  addition  to  these 
we  extend  a  welcome  to  two  new  arrivals  “  Kate 
Field’s  Washington”  and  “The  Lafayette.” 

—  Since  we  have  touched  upon  the  delinquents  it 
is  certainly  fitting  that  we  should  take  this  occasion 
to  remind  them  that  the  exchange  should  not  be  on 
one  side  alone,  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  if  one  wishes  to  discontinue  this  method 
of  friendly  communication,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  other  to  send  a  notification  to  that  effect. 

— The  Georgetown  Journal  while  creditable  in 
all  respects  is  especially  noteworthy  by  reason  ofits 
excellent  obituary  notice  of  Father  John  J.  Murphy, 
S.J. 

—  Trinity  Tablet  is  as  ever  rich  in  stories.  The 
page  of  verse  is  up  to  its  usual  standard. 

— One  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  smaller  ex¬ 
changes  is  The  Sentinel,  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  which 
may  always  be  depended  upon  to  present  to  its 
readers  some  neat  bit  of  prose  writing  in  the  line  of 
philosophical  or  biographical  essays. 

GOD’S  BIRD. 

Nay,  not  Thine  eagle,  Lord, 

No  golden  eagle  I, 

That  creep  half-fainting  on  the  sward, 

And  have  not  wings  to  fly. 

Nor  yet  Thy  swallow  dear 
That  faring  home  to  Thee, 

Looks  on  the  storm  and  hath  no  fear, 

And  broods  above  the  sea. 

Nor  yet  Thy  tender  dove, 

Meek  as  a  little  lamb  ; 

I  would  I  were  the  dove,  Thy  love, 

And  not  that  thing  I  am  ! 

But  take  me  in  Thy  hanJ, 

To  be  Thy  sparrow  small  ; 

Were  seven  sparrows  in  Holy  Land 
One  farthing  bought  them  all. 

Make  me  Thy  sparrow,  then, 

That  trembles  in  Thy  hold  ; 

And  who  shall  pluck  me  out  again 
And  cast  me  in  the  cold  ? 

But  if  I  fall  at  last 
A  thing  of  little  price, 

If  thou  one  thought  on  me  hast  cast, 

Lo,  then  my  Paradise  ! 

Katharine  Tynan ,  in  “  The  Ave  Maria." 
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HAT  the  different  companies  have  been 
doing  good  work  in  the  new  tactics  was 
clearly  proven  a  week  or  so  since,  when 
the  Battalion  was  drilled  in  the  manual 
by  Lieutenant  Edwards.  The  manual  gave  evidence 
of  hard  and  complete  drill  in  this  very  necessary 
part  of  the  tactics.  That  snap  and  regularity  of 
movement  which  bespeaks  the  veteran  was  evident 
in  almost  every  instance,  and  testified  that  the  long 
and  dreary  winter  months  have  been  utilized  in  a 
very  profitable  manner. 

— It  must  be  apparent  to  all  connected  with  the 
Battalion  that  the  men  and  companies  are  in  much 
better  form  at  present  than  they  were  this  time  last 
year,  and  this  certainly  augurs  well  for  the  future, 
for  not. only  have  we  had  new  men  to  work  with,  but 
a  new  set  of  tactics  to  boot. 

—The  first  dress  parade  of  the  new  year  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  February.  It  was  a  very  miserable 
day  under  foot,  and  good  marching  was  almost  out 
of  the  question,  nevertheless  the  parade  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with 
the  companies  was  that  they  were  a  little  slow  in 
coming  into  line.  Considering,  however,  that  this  is 
the  first  parade  we  have  had  under  rules  of  the  new 
tactics,  it  was  very  creditable.  After  dress  parade 
the  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  we  possess  were 
aroused  from  their  winter  sleep  and  brought  into 
bellowing  service.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired  with  such  rapidity  and  regularity  that  we  were 
strongly  assured  that  our  artillerists  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  management  of  these  engines  of  war. 

— The  commissioned  officers  had  the  pleasure  of 
recently  witnessing  a  drill  by  the  7th  Regiment, 
at  their  spacious  and  elegant  armory.  The  evening 
was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
again  enjoy  the  treat,  as  it  will  certainly  bear  repe¬ 
tition. 

— The  competitive  drill  for  the  colors  will  take 
place  at  an  early  date  next  month,  the  exact  day 
will  be  announced  later.  This  drill  has  aroused  the 
greatest  interest  imaginable,  and  its  outcome  will 
be  eagerly  awaited.  Company  drill  on  the  parade 
ground  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  April.  Pla¬ 
toon  drill  will  be  the  first  thing  taken  up,  and  will 
be  replaced  as  soon  as  convenient  by  battalion  drill. 

— We  lately  read  with  special  pleasure — and  why 
shouldn’t  we  ? — a  very  straightforward  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  New  Drill  Regulations,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Evening  Telegram  for  February  27. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  our  esteemed  Commandant, 
Fieutenant  C.  R.  Edwards,  and  from  it  we  cull  the 
following  which  we  hope  will  interest  our  cadets  : 

“A  full  set  of  signals  are  to  be  used  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  verbal  commands.  For  instance, 


‘  Halt.’  The  arm  is  raised  vertically  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent — a  signal  always  used  in  the  service,  as  it  has 
always  been  with  the  average  New  York  cabby,  to 
advise  those  following  to  come  to  a  full  stop.  Again, 
at  the  word  ‘  Rally,’  the  arm  is  raised  vertically  to  its 
full  extent  and  circled  very  rapidly.  ‘Cease  firing’ 
will  be  ordered  by  a  whistle-call.  This  kind  of  sig¬ 
nal  will  also  be  used  to  fix  attention — the  value  of 
which  in  the  roar  of  musketry  and  even  of  music  will 
be  appreciated. 

“The  setting  up  drill  has  seventeen  different  ex¬ 
ercises  instead  of  four — to  keep  all  parts  of  the  body 
supple  and  well  developed.  The  school  of  the 
soldier  and  bayonet  exercise  is  simplified.  In  the 
latter  only  four  parries  are  given  with  their  points 
and  lunges,  allowing  the  ingenuity  of  captains  to 
supply  others.  The  regulations  are  divided  into 
class  order  and  extended  order  ;  class  order  into 
school  of  the  soldier,  school  of  the  company,  school 
of  the  battalion,  evolutions  of  the  regiment,  the  brig¬ 
ade,  the  division,  the  corps. 

“  In  the  firings  there  will  be  no  oblique  firing, 
and  the  positions  in  firing  will  be  changed  to  those 
found  by  practice  to  be  best,  as  in  ‘Blent’s  Rifle 
Practice.’ 

“  The  companies  are  to  be  grouped  in  squads 
under  the  leadership  and  immediate  control  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  held  responsible 
for  discipline  and  order  in  camp  and  quarters,  and 
are  trained  as  leaders  of  groups  for  battle.  Each 
squad  consists  of  four  files,  a  corporal  and  seven  pri¬ 
vates.  The  corporal  is  the  squad  leader.  Two  or 
three  squads  form  a  section,  under  a  sergeant  as 
chief  of  sections,  and  the  section  is  used  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  order  drill,  but  it  is  not  a  subdivision  for 
movements  in  close  order.  The  company  is  divided 
into  two  platoons,  each  platoon  into  two  sections. 
Experienced  privates  are  assigned  as  leaders  of  squads 
that  have  no  corporals.  The  squad  leader  is  covered 
in  the  rear  rank  by  a  reliable  man  who  acts  as  leader 
in  his  absence.” 

St.John’s  College  Cadet  Corps. 

S.  O.  25.  March  2,  1892. 

The  following  promotion  is  hereby  announced  : 

To  be  Cadet  1st  Lieutenant,  Cadet  2d  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  John  J.  Reilley. 

S.  O.  26.  March  3,  1892. 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  announced  : 

To  be  Cadet  Corporals,  Cadet  Privates,  Joseph 
Bayard,  Edward  Martin,  Edward  Lamb,  William 
Boyle. 

By  Order  of 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23d  U.  S.  Inf. 


Said  he  not  true  who  sang  of  old 

That  God’s  great  words  wherever  writ 
On  Nature’s  face,  are  threads  that  knit 
And  wind  round  fallen  man  a  fold 

Of  memories  sad  and  sweet  that  bind 
Him  fast  to  all  he  lost  ?  What  gift 
Recalled  he  then  when  through  the  rift 
Of  sin’s  great  centuried  cloud,  his  mind 

Caught  at  the  May-day  beam  of  hope, 

Which,  shining  o’er  the  wintry  past, 

The  coming  of  the  Queen  forecast, 

The  Mother-Maid  with  power  to  ope 

The  sin-locked  summer  of  his  heart, 

With  all  its  virtues’  God-born  dower, 

The  rose  of  Love,  Faith’s  lily  flower,— 
What  elder  memory  stole  a  part 

Of  his  large  joy,  when  after  years 
Of  weary  wandering  ways  of  death, 

He  wakens  with  the  new  life’s  breath, 

And  peace-hymns  from  the  angels  hears  ? 

’Twas  echo  from  those  days  when  earth 
From  Chaos’  lifeless  bosom  free, 

Leaped  laughing  on  the  boundless  sea, 
Bright  in  the  May-day  of  her  birth, 

When  Wisdom  played  with  sons  of  men, 

And  God  at  fall  of  eventide, 

Walked  with  His  creature  side  by  side, 
Revealing  things  beyond  his  ken. 

VlTIS. 


OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

Far  in  the  hooded  Past,  when  childhood’s  gold 
Gleamed  mid  the  locks  of  Time,  and  when  the  world 
Beat  warm  with  youthful  life,  dark  vapor  curled 
From  caves,  where  mid  the  centuries’  damp  and  mould 
Enthroned  high,  the  Pythian  priestess  told 
The  doom  of  nations  ;  mighty  kingdoms  hurled 
To  ruin,  or,  in  frenzied  dances  whirled, 

The  battle’s  fate  to  startled  kings  unrolled. 

A  sweeter  scene  the  Present’s  radiance  shows — 

A  cave,  soft  nestling  in  the  heart  of  France  ; — 

The  censer’s  drowsy  clouds  wreathe  round  a  maid, 
Whose  upturned  face  with  heavenly  splendor  glows. 
Mother,  not  here  the  wild  Bacchante’s  dance, 

Only  the  hush  of  hearts  that  ask  thy  aid  ! 

Palma. 


Ut  enim  si  aurum  cui,  quod  esset  multifariam  defossum,  com- 
inonstrare  vellem,  satis  esse  deberet,  si  signa  et  notas  ostenderem 
locorum,  quibus  cognitis,  ille  sibi  ipse  foderet  et  id,  quod  vellet, 
parvulo  labore,  nullo  errore,  inveniret  :  sic  has  ego  argumento- 
rum  notavi  notas,  quae  ilia  quaerenti  demonstrant  ubi  sint  ; 
reliqua  cura  et  cogitatione  eruuntur. 

Cicero ,  De  Oratore ,  II. ,  4.1. 

F  I  wished  to  point  out  a  mass  of  gold,” 
says  Cicero,  “  that  is  buried  in  several 
places,  it  would  be  enough  if  I  should 
describe  the  signs  and  marks  of  the 
places  where  it  lies,  for  then  the  person  to  whom  I 
described  it  might  find  and  dig  it  up  with  ease  and 
certainty  ;  thus  after  I  have  made  myself  master  of 
these  marks  which  indicate  where  arguments  are  to 
be  found,  I  say  that  all  the  rest  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  careful  searching.” 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  evening,  towards  the  close 
of  May,  and  after  a  last  fervent  kiss,  I  had  just  con¬ 
signed  some  Greek  verses  to  the  remorseless  editor. 
I  was  permeated  with  that  mingled  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  anxiety  which  possesses  one  who  has 
finished  arranging  several  chaotic  senarii  in  appar¬ 
ently  correct  syzigies,  albeit  with  a  vague  dread  that 
some  sleeping  hiatus  might  be  yawning  for  want  of 
a  prodelision,  or  some  dipody  limping  in  default  of 
an  iota  paragogicon.  Presently  I  felt  myself  sinking 
quietly,  gently,  with  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible 
motion  down  through  the  floor.  The  process  was 
so  soothing,  so  delicious,  that  I,  in  my  comatose 
state  of  self-complacency,  felt  no  surprise  at  its 
strangeness.  On  the  contrary,  the  delight  caused 
by  my  slow  downward  course  was  so  charming  that 
I  gave  myself  up  unresistingly  to  its  enjoyment. 
Suddenly  I  was  made  aware  of  a  soft,  all-pervading 
light  which  suffused  the  whole  atmosphere.  Look¬ 
ing  about  me  I  saw  that  my  journey  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  I  was  now  in  a  lofty  edifice  built  of 
glistening  white  marble  and  illumined  by  a  pure, 
white  light  from  a  luminous  dome  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling. 

Before  I  could  observe  my  surroundings  more 
closely  I  perceived  a  stranger  standing  at  my  side. 
He  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with  an  enormous 
Roman  nose,  a  shiny,  bald  head  crowned  with 
olive-leaves,  and  he  wore  a  flowing  toga. 

“Can  I  show  you  any  novelties  in  our  line,  sir?” 
said  the  stranger.  “We  have  a  larger  and  better 
stock  of  Common-places  than  any  other  firm  in  the 
world.” 
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“What  might  your  line  be,  sir  ?”  I  rejoined. 

By  way  of  answer  he  extended  me  a  bit  of  white 
parchment  in  his  chubby  hand.  I  took  it  and  read  : 

MARCUS  Q.  FABIUS,  ESQ., 

With  the  firm  of 

GORGIAS,  ARISTOTLE  &  CO., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Jobbers 
In  Rhetorical  Common-Places. 

“Just  step  this  way,  sir,”  said  the  floor-walker, 
Fabius,  “and  take  a  look  at  our  things  in  Definitions  ; 
we  have  just  received  our  spring  styles.” 

Following  his  guidance  I  came  to  a  portion  of  the 
edifice  which  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  store 
by  a  high  marble  railing.  As  we  passed  in,  my  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  lapidary  inscription  carefully 
wrought  on  a  granite  slab  over  the  doorway;  it  read, 
“  Definition  Department .”  A  dapper  little  salesman, 
decked  out  in  the  season’s  latest  finery,  was  stand¬ 
ing  behind  a  marble  counter  displaying  his  goods  to 
a  pale-faced  youth,  whom  I  did  not  recognize.  They 
were  engaged  in  animated  conversation  and  took  no 
notice  of  us. 

“These  levin-stricken  philosophical  definitions 
are  scarcely  aesthetic,  I  weet,”  said  the  pale  young 
man,  with  a  Wilde  air. 

“But  they  are  just  what  you  want.  You  come 
from  Fordham  College,  don’t  you  ?  ”  answered  and 
queried  the  salesman,  smoothing  his  chin  and  curl¬ 
ing  his  moustache  as  he  spoke. 

“Yes,”  said  the  youth,  with  an  expression  of  in¬ 
quisitive  surprise. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  shopman,  “our  department 
does  a  large  business  with  your  house,  particularly 
at  this  season,  and  I  know  exactly  what  you  will  re¬ 
quire.  You  are  in  the  Philosophy  Class,  I  surmise, 
and  have  been  reading  Ruskin,  I  presume,  for  your 
archaic  utterances  have  a  blossoming  redolence 
about  them.  Now  here  is  just  what  you  want  :  a 
fine  suit,  coat,  vest  and  trousers,  Genus,  Differentia 
and  Species  of  the  Materia-circa-quam  style  ;  your 
professor  will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  your  class¬ 
mates  will  admire  your  good  taste  for  selecting  it. 
And  here’s  another  of  the  Secundum  Quid  cut  ;  or,  if 
you  want  something  really  stylish  and  positively  dis¬ 
tingue,  here  is  a  splendid  Ens  Rationis  suit  which  I 
think  will  easily  fit  you,  though  I  must  confess  it  is 
rare  that  a  customer  is  accommodated  in  this  line  of 
goods.” 

“  They  look  very  scant  and  threadbare  to  me,” 
replied  the  youthful  philosopher.  “  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  call  them  second-hand.  And,  besides,  they 
are  so  vulgar  and  modern.  I  desire  something  more 
antique.  I  have  ever  set  my  countenance  against 
these  latter-day  fads  and  fashions,  which  are  leading 
us  yearly  farther  astray  from  the  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers.  No,”  he  added,  “  I’ll  take  some  of 
these  Rhetorical  Garments.  Give  me  that  lovely 
wimpling  toga  of  the  Enumeration  style,  and  that 


purple  lacerna  from  the  Effect  loom,  and  you  may 
as  well  throw  in  this  plaid  pallium.  What  is  its 
make  ?  ” 

“  It’s  the  Affirmation,  Irony  and  Negation  brand, 
sir,”  said  the  tradesman,  as  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  wrap  up  the  articles.  “  But  you’ll  find,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  your  professor  prefers  the  plain  Gemis, 
Species  and  Differentia  suits  to  all  this  rhetorical 
finery  ;  but,  of  course,  that’s  your  own  affair.” 

As  the  rhetorical  philosopher  sauntered  away  I 
stepped  up  to  the  counter,  secured  a  few  second¬ 
hand  philosophical  definitions,  at  a  low  figure,  and 
then  followed  the  floor-walker,  Fabius,  to  another 
part  of  the  vast  establishment. 

“This  is  the  Ciraimstance  Department!  explained 
my  guide,  as  we  descended  a  couple  of  steps.  Upon 
entering  I  noticed  eight  little  midgets  dancing  about 
a  tiny  Rui/j.6?  and  chanting  a  Greek  chorus  from 
Antigone.  Each  wore  a  silver  girdle,  on  which  was 
engraved  a  single  word  at  the  back.  As  they  danced 
round  the  altar  and  back  again  in  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe,  faster  and  faster,  I  made  out  at  last  this  set 
of  words  : 

“  Quis,  quid,  ubi,  perquos,  quoties,  cur,  quomodo, 
quando  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  think  we’ve  got  these  Circumstances 
nicely  arranged  ?  ”  asked  Fabius.  “  It’s  a  little  in¬ 
vention  of  my  own.” 

Following  his  gesture  I  saw  that  the  four  walls 
of  the  department  were  divided  into  twelve  spacious 
alcoves,  three  in  each  wall.  Upon  the  silver  labels 
which  surmounted  each  could  be  read  the  titles  in 
black  Roman  letters  :  Birth,  Nation,  Sex,  Edzica- 
tion,  Age,  Habit  of  Body,  Fortune,  Profession,  Pas- 
sions ,  Manner  of  Life,  Influence,  Eloquence. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  my  guide  to  show 
me  some  of  these  articles  when  I  perceived  a  child 
sobbing  bitterly  at  my  side.  He  was  a  pretty  little 
fellow  of  some  twelve  summers,  with  a  large  roll  of 
MSS.  in  his  arms,  upon  which  the  hot  tear-drops  were 
rapidly  falling. 

“What’s  the  matter,  little  man?”  asked  the 
kindly  Fabius. 

“  Boo-hoo  !  sir,”  sobbed  the  child  wofully, 
“  teacher  told  me — boo-hoo  !  !  to  write  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  Chief  End  of  Man — boo-hoo  ! — and  he 
told  me  to  come  to  your  store — boo-hoo  !  hoo  !  ! 
and  get  five  yards  of  Cause  and  Effect ,  and  here  they 
are,  and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  to  write.” 

“Dear!  dear!  dear!  There,  there!  son!”  said 
Fabius  soothingly  ;  “don’t  you  see  those  little  fel¬ 
lows  dancing  around  in  a  ring  ?  Go  and  join  hand 
with  them  and  dance  around  too,  and  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  to  write  about.” 

The  child  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  ran  up  to  us  with  radiant  countenance. 
“  Oh,  sir!  ”  shouted  he,  “  I  know  all  about  it  now  ! 
I’ll  tell  who  man  is,  what  he  is  made  of,  where  he 
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lives,  Who  made  him,  why  He  made  him,  how  He 
made  him,  and  when  He  made  him.  Only,”  his  face 
falling  a  little,  “  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  too  much  to 
write  about,”  and  throwing  his  Cause  and  Effect 
burden  at  our  feet  he  scampered  off. 

“  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  carry  this  bundle  of  his 
back  to  the  Cause  and  Effect  Department,”  said 
Fabius,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  heavy  roll  of 
MSS.,  and  he  led  the  way. 

We  descended  several  flights  of  stairs  into  a  huge 
cellar.  An  immense  forge  blazed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  a  sooty  Cyclops  stood  beside  it,  pour¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  molten  metal  into  a  mould. 

“  That’s  one  of  our  best  workmen,  old  Causa 
Materialis ,”  said  Fabius,  as  he  introduced  me  to  the 
dingy  operator;  “but  he  has  got  a  piece  of  work  on 
hand  now  that,  I  fear,  is  quite  beyond  him.  We’re 
filling  an  order  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He  wants 
us  to  cast  what  he  calls  ‘  a  man  ;  ’  it  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  a  monkey.  I  told  him  we  never  could 
make  a  good  man  for  him  without  getting  our  crafts¬ 
men  Causa  Formalis,  Causa  Efficiens  and  Causa 
Finalis  to  help  their  big  brother  there.  But  he  said 
that  they  were  of  no  use  and  that  our  friend  would 
get  on  much  better  without  their  help.  I  hope  he’ll 
like  his  monkey.  But  you  must  be  tired  of  walking 
about.  We’ll  go  up  to  the  office  and  I’ll  introduce 
you  to  the  Firm.” 

We  took  an  elevator  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
reached  the  dome  of  the  great  building.  Here  was 
situated  the  office  of  the.  establishment. 

“The  Firm  must  be  out  at  luncheon,  I  expect,” 
said  my  guide.  “  Sit  down  and  read  this  newspaper 
while  I  go  to  find  them.” 

The  paper  he  handed  me  was  The  Rhetorical 
Daily  Herald ,  a  journal  of  the  same  shape  as  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  only  somewhat  thicker,  and 
which  contained  nothing  but  articles  on  rhetoric  and 
eloquence,  all  poetry  being  strictly  excluded  from 
its  columns.  This  paper  had  but  little  attraction  for 
me  at  that  moment,  for  as  I  ensconced  myself  in  an 
easy  chair  and  glanced  down,  I  saw  that  the  whole 
store  was  visible  to  my  gaze.  The  office  floor  was 
in  reality  a  huge  telescopic  lens,  which  brought 
everything  beneath  me  into  my  range  of  vision,  while 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building  were  such  that 
I  could  hear  with  ease  anything  that  was  spoken  in 
any  part  of  it. 

“  Give  me  a  hundred  yards  of  Temperance  Genus  f 
said  a  voice. 

I  looked  down  and  saw  a  lank  young  man,  un¬ 
usually  tall,  seemingly  very  nervous  and  peevish, 
with  a  quantity  of  jet-black  locks  curling  over  his 
shoulders,  with  whiskers  on  his  face  of  the  same,  or 
rather  a  lighter  hue.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
which  quite  concealed  his  face  from  my  view.  His 
coat  was  of  a  greenish  color,  and  contained  in  one 
of  its  pockets  a  big  roll  of  papers  which  I  half  sus¬ 


pected  were  tracts  or  Bible  leaves.  This  young  gen¬ 
tleman  was  rapidly  gesticulating  in  the  Genus  and 
Species  Department,  as  I  observed  him,  and  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  him  saying  : 

“  I  am  going  to  make  a  big  Prohibition  Speech.  I’ll 
show  them  that  Temperance  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world,  the  only  necessary  virtue,  the  one  aim  worth 
living  for.  I’ll  show  them  that  capital,  raw  material, 
free  trade,  protection — everything  in  the  world — is  a 
reward  of  Abstinence.  Then  I’ll  swoop  down  to  par¬ 
ticulars  and  get  all  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  to  vote 
for  General  Hard-Cider,  I  will,”  and  depositing  a  roll 
of  bills  on  the  counter  and  pocketing  his  fat  budget 
of  Genus  and  Species  he  departed. 

“I  want  a  full  set  of  parts  for  a  Valedictory,” 
said  another  voice  of  stertorous  rather  than  stentorian 
tone.  It  was  the  harsh  voice  of  a  youth,  who  stood  at 
the  Enumeration  of  Parts  counter,  and  whose  stature 
was  something  above  the  common  size.  Eminently 
handsome  in  shape  he  bore  himself  gracefully,  and 
his  countenance,  which  was  half  concealed  by  the 
soldier  cap  which  he  wore,  was  adorned  with  a  light, 
black  fringe  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  had  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  self-possession  that,  with  the  military  uniform 
in  which  he  was  attired,  led  you  to  suspect  at  once 
that  he  was  a  person  more  accustomed  to  command 
than  to  be  commanded.  The  entirely  noble  bearing 
of  this  young  man,  the  well-formed  and  athletic 
limbs,  the  steady  pose  of  the  head — above  all,  the 
total  absence  of  anything  resembling  awkwardness — 
were  traits  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army, 
rather  than  of  the  student  about  to  graduate.  “  I  am 
to  deliver  the  Valedictory  at  the  next  commencement 
of  my  Alma  Mater.  I  want  a  good  assortment  of 
roses,  violets,  touching  images  and  tears,  all  in  good 
condition.  Please  send  them  to  Madison  Avenue, 
Fordham  College,”  and  with  stern  gaze  and  measured 
step  he  departed. 

“  Five  pounds  of  Jokes,  Puns  and  Cheap  Humor.” 
This  time  the  voice  came  from  the  Notation  and  Con¬ 
jugates  Department. 

There  was  a  “  seedy-looking”  man  standing  at  the 
counter,  and  talking  volubly.  “  I’m  the  Great 
Comic  Political  Stump-Speaker  with  the  Mastodon 
Minstrels.  There’s  none  like  me  in  the  country. 
You’re  sure  this  lot  is  all  fresh  ?  Well,  good-bye  ; 
I’m  off,”  and  out  he  rushed. 

A  dignified,  senatorial  figure  now  caught  my  eye. 
He  was  talking  with  a  salesman.  “  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  some  good  similitudes,  sir  ?  ”  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  “  I’m  going  to  make  a  great  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  and  I  want  to  convince  those 
old  fogy  Protectionists  that  Free  Trade  is  the  very 
salvation  of  the  country.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Senator,”  said  the  salesman,  “I 
hardly  think  similitudes  will  be  of  much  service  to 
you.  These  are  very  weighty  when  you  have  your 
audience  on  your  side.  I  have  just  been  putting  up 
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a  nice  assortment  of  similitudes  for  a  young  valedic¬ 
torian,  and  his  hearers  will  be  much  pleased  and 
improved  by  them.  But  when  your  audience  is 
against  you,  that  is  another  affair.  Suppose  we  look 
at  a  few  good  Antecedents  and  Consequences ,  and  a 
few  strong  Comparisons." 

“Look  out  !  Look  out  !”  It  was  the  Contrary 
Department  now.  A  furious  bull  had  broken  from 
his  chain,  and  with  lowered  horns  was  bearing  down 
on  an  aged  stranger.  I  looked  and  shuddered.  It  was 
the  Grand  Old  Man.  As  the  raging  beast  charged 
upon  him  he  deftly  threw  a  green  shawl  at  the  brute’s 
head  when,  suddenly,  the  creature  divided  into  two 
halves  and  passed  on  either  side,  while  the  “  Grand 
Old  Man”  stood  unharmed  in  the  centre.  Then, 
passing  up  to  the  counter,  he  secured  several  forcible 
Contradictories  for  the  next  campaign. 

I  followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  walked  into 
the  Comparison  Department.  There  was  a  young 
rhetorician  selecting  a  fine  Comparison  a  Majori. 
The  Grand  Old  Man  interchanged  a  few  passing 
words  with  him,  and  after  securing  a  powerful  A 
Pari  argument  for  the  Irish  Question,  passed  quietly 
out.  The  young  rhetorician,  however,  went  straight 
to  the  Antecedent  and  Consequent  Department  and 
found  such  good  material  for  his  speech  that  already 
his  face  began  to  glow  with  prospective  triumph. 

My  observations  of  this  world  beneath  me  were 
suddenly  broken  by  the  return  of  Fabius  with  the 
senior  partner,  Mr.  Gorgias.  He  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  classic  Greek  profile,  and  was 
attired  in  a  graceful  l/idriuv. 

“  They  tell  me,  sir,”  said  I,  after  Fabius  had  intro¬ 
duced  us,  “that  this  wonderful  business  has  been 
built  up  and  organized  by  yourself.” 

“  Yes, "replied  the  old  gentleman,  “  although  good 
Fabius,  here,  has  done  almost  as  much  as  I  have.  I 
count  him  after  my  partner,  Aristotle,  of  course,  as 
my  right  hand  man.  But  you  haven’t  seen  our  Out- 
of-Door  Department  yet.  Come  this  way,”  and  he 
led  me  up  a  flight  of  winding  stairs.  “  Are  you  any¬ 
thing  of  a  botanist  ?”  he  inquired.  I  confessed  that 
I  felt  a  strong  weakness  for  that  science.  “Then 
you  will  like  this  department  very  much,”  said  he. 
“See  what  a  splendid  landscape  garden  we  have  laid 
out  on  our  roof.  This  side  is  for  Authorities  and  the 
other  is  for  Testimony .” 

As  we  drew  nearer  I  saw  numerous  rows  of 
plants,  and,  on  examining  them  more  closely,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  blossoms  were  human 
heads.  Some  of  them  were  crowned  with  laurel 
leaves  on  which  were  inscribed  “Doctor”  or 
“Chemist.”  There  was  a  lawyer  near-by  making 
some  purchases.  “  I  have  an  important  murder  trial 
on  my  hands,”  he  was  saying,  “and  I  want  a  good 
supply  of  authorities  and  witnesses.  Send  me  two 
good  chemists  to  swear  that  arsenic  in  large  doses 
is  good  for  digestion,  and  a  first-class  doctor  to 


testify  that  my  client  was  mad  as  a  March  hare  on 
the  day  of  the  murder  ;  also  six  creditable  witnesses 
to  swear  that  he  was  asleep  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  and  six  others  to  testify  that  the  murdered 
man  tried  to  poison  my  client.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  blandly  replied  the  clerk  ;  “  I’ll 
see  that  they  are  carefully  boxed  and  delivered  to 
you  early  Monday  morning.” 

“  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  added  the  legal  gentleman, 
“  to  retain  the  best  doctor  you  have  for  our  side.  You 
needn't  send  him  to  us  ;  I  don’t  want  his  testimony  ; 
but  the  Prosecution  must  not  get  hold  of  him.  So” — 

“  Fire  !  Fire  !  !  ”  resounded  all  over  the  roof. 
Thick  volumes  of  smoke  were  pouring  out  on  us 
from  below  ;  grimy  Cyclops  were  hurrying  hither 
and  thither  ;  the  fire-alarm  sounded  loudly  on  the 
air.  I  looked  for  Fabius  or  Gorgias,  but  could  not 
discover  them  in  the  dense  smoke.  I  rushed  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  Below  stood  a  circle  of  firemen 
holding  a  large  canvas  sheet,  and  calling  me  to  jump 
for  my  life.  Measuring  the  distance  with  my  eye  I 
leaped  into  the  air.  Down,  down,  down  I  went.  I 
thought  I  should  never  reach  the  ground.  At  last, 
thump !  I  came  down  head-first  into  the  canvas.  I 
felt  stunned  and  dizzy,  and,  opening  my  eyes,  I 
found  myself  sitting  in  my  chair  and  rubbing  my 
aching  brow,  which  had  fallen  forward  on  my  desk. 
My  electric  lamp  was  still  burning.  Gradually  the 
conviction  dawned  upon  me  as  I  realized  the 
quietude  of  my  surroundings  and  took  a  glance  at 
my  clock  that  everybody  was  in  bed,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  be  in  bed  too,  if  I  did  not  wish 
to  get  ten  demerits  from  the  Prefect. 

Rhetoricus  Quondam. 


THE  COMING  OF  MAY  . 


’Twas  with  a  heart’s  affection  true, 

While  ran  the  year  its  cycle  through, 

I  sought  in  vain  thy  heart  to  woo, 

Thou  Queen  of  all  the  year. 

Long  seasons  did  I  look  for  thee, 

And  prayed  thy  smiling  face  to  see, 

Nor  did’st  thou  hear  my  plaintive  plea, 

Nor  come  my  heart  to  cheer. 

I  thought  mid  Summer’s  sunlit  sway 
Thy  steps  athwart  my  path  might  stray, 

To  flatter  with  thy  sovereign  ray 
Lea,  hill-top,  lake,  and  strand. 

When  with  soft  zephyrs  from  the  West, 

Sere  Autumn  kissed  the  p  plar’s  crest, 

I  fain  had  fancied,  fain  confessed 
I  saw  thy  gentle  hand. 

When  Winter  from  his  Northern  lair 
Shrouded  the  earth,  I  knew  that  ne’er 
Where  lay  his  ermine  robe,  thou,  fair 
And  queenly  one,  could’st  dwell. 

I  fondly  yearned  thy  smiling  face 
Would  beam  once  more  upon  the  place 
Which  oft  before  felt  thy  embrace,- 
When  spring-time  blossoms  fell. 

But  now  thy  bounteous  hand  hath  strown 
The  hills  with  myriad  petals  blown 
From  roses,  and,  anon,  the  tone 
Reechoes  of  thy  voice. 

Long  hast  thou  tarried,  oh,  so  late 

Hast  wandered  through  Spring’s  flower-girt  gate, 

I  durst  not  leave,  I  could  but  wait 
To  greet  thee,  and  rejoice. 

J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 
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PARTING. 


TO  C. 


One  only  word  :  In  the  days  to  come, 

When  our  ways  are  the  width  of  the  world  apart, 
Remember  an  old  love  lingers  still, 

Somewhere,  far  off,  in  an  old  friend’s  heart. 

The  world  is  rarely  just ;  men’s  names 
Are  over-banned  or  over-blessed  : 

But  little  care  I — if  two  or  three 
Remember  me  sometimes  at  my  best. 

_ ___  D.  ’78. 

A  TRUE  HISTORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 

FROM  AUNT  DINAH. 

OU  dar,  Presh,  you’se  gwine  ter  brek  yo’ 
po’  mammy’s  ha’ht  wid  yer  ’strep’rous 
goins  on.  Yer  aint  nuffin  lailc  wat  yer 
useter  be  befo  yer  wint  ter  dat  ’cad’my 
in  de  Nohf.  Aunt  Dinah  'lows  dey  aint  no  chilluns 
up  dar  nohow  fit  fer  ’spectible  fo’ks  ter  socherate 
wid.  Dey’s  a  heap  sights  mo’  pyeart  en  cantan¬ 
kerous  en  fohwahdden  de  angels  wat  de  Lawd  sinds 
ter  de  famblys  in  dis  hyar  purtick’lur  naberhud.  I 
done  tole  yer  muvver  wen  she  spoke  ter  me  ’boutdat 
she’s  gwine  ter  sind  yer  ’way  fum  de  sun  en  de  green 
ter  de  wind  en  de  cold  dat  ye’d  git  no  ’count  eddi- 
cayshun  en  ud  lose,  sure  ez  de  b’ar  lost  heeztail,  de 
manyers  wat  yer  ole  mammy’s  teachin  en  ’structions 
larned  yer.  I  jes  up  en  tole  her  plump  en  plain  dat 
do  dem  Sistahs  mitey  fine  people  en  do  dey  jes  layed 
demselbes  out  on  de  gals,  de  gals  up  in  dat  unciber- 
lized  section  wuz  sorter  ontractabul  en  strong-headed 
en  dat  dey  didn’t  ’pyeah  ter  rickollect  dat  young 
birds  wat  leabe  de  nest  come  'long  in  der  mawnin 
ter  try  fur  demselbes  is  shuah  ter  flop.  Didn’  know 
fer  sartin  en  gospel-troof  de  facs  wot  I  sot  befo  yer 
ole  muvver  dat  ebenin’  come  nixt  huskin  time  tree 
yeahs  ’go,  but  I  larned  a  sight  ’bout  de  fohks  up  dar 
fum  dat  wuffless  niggah  Jawge.  He  riz  up  en  waked 
ter  his  sensus  ’fo  he  died,  but  La’s  a  mawcy  chile, 
wot  a  bawn  eedyut  he  wuz  fer  a  long  space  arter  hez 
cummin  back  fum  New  Yawk.  Aint  I  nebber  tole 
yer  de  histry  uv  dat  misfortyunit  coon  dat  kem  so 
nyah  gwine  ter  de  big  big  pooluvbuhnin  brimstun  wat 
sot  way  off  in  de  distunce  lights  up  arter  sun-fall  de 
golden  shoah  whar  good  niggahs  sing  en  dance  for- 
ebber  en  ebber.  Wall,  honey,  clean  yer  face  en 
seein  ez  how  mammy’s  wuhk  is  ober  set  on  dat 
stool  en  mammy’ll  tell  yer. 

Jawge  wuz  my  boy  en  befo  dat  ’vent  wat  nigh  on- 
ter  settled  him  en  putty  nigh  druv  his  ole  muvver 
crazy,  Jawge  wuz  a  oncommon  good  boy,  leastwise 
dat’s  de  ’pinyun  wat  Marse  John  en  all  de  ’quaintan- 
ces  on  de  plantations  fer  miles  roun’  stud  by.  How- 
somebber  dat  may  be,  one  mawnin  befo  de  sun  hed 


gotten  well  out  uv  de  popyulars  en  gun  ter  root 
down  in  de  medder-grass,  Marse  John,  dat’s  yer 
pappy  sez  ter  me,  sez  he,  “Dinah,  come  Friday,  I 
'tends  ter  trabbel  ter  de  city  uv  New  Yawk  on  biz- 
ness  en  Jawge  mus’  ’comp’ny  me.  He’s  fust  rate  boy 
en  bein  ez  how  de  ager  hez  gev  him  a  tight  ole 
shakin’  de  trip  Nohf  will  do  him  a  heap  uv  good.” 
Aunt  Dinah  ’greed  wid  de  boss  en  fum  dat  time  on  dese 
hyar  fingahs  wuz  ez  busy  ezdeyhev  nebber  bin  since 
a’  knittin’  en  a’  stitchin’  en  a’  dustin’  en  a’  washin’  a’ 
gittin’  Jawge’s  meetin’-cloes  in  shape  fer  de  long, 
long  journey  nor’ard.  Honey,  it  pyeart  ter  me  dat 
Jawge  wuz  a’  gwine  ter  de  hemispheah  or  de  poleen 
so  oberrejiced  wuz  he  at  de  news  dat  I  ’lowed  he’d 
peg  out  afoah  Friday  en  go  instid  ter  de  Promised 
Lan’  in  a  pine  box.  I  aint  nebber  bin  ’cross  de  crik 
at  de  fut  uv  de  hill  en  uv  co’se  nebber  had  no  cl’ar 
notion  uv  trabble. 

But  de  day  at  las’  swung  ’roun  en  Jawge  dumb 
into  de  coach  wid  Marse  John  en  away  dey  wint, 
de  niggahs  all  a’  noddin’  en  a’  singin’  en  a’  pattin’ 
ez  ef  de  holiday  dat  alius  kem’  long  wid  sich  ’cashuns 
wuz  a’  gwine  ter  last  ferebber.  Law’s  chile,  dis  hyar 
ole  head  wuz  a  heap  sight  emptier  den  dan  it  am 
now.  Ef  I  cud  ha’  on’y  fo’beknown  dat  dat  boy  uv 
mine  wuz  a’  gwine  ter  kem  back,  one  month  arter, 
so  ornary  a  manyac,  I’d  hev  chopped  his  wooly  head 
from  his  shoulders.  But  time  loped  ’long  en  twixt 
de  worry  en  de  trubble  it  alius  am  to  keep  dese  hyar 
kittles  en  pots  en  pans  a’  shinin’,  mammy  had  putty 
nigh  misremembered  dat  dar  ebber  wuz  a  Jawge  in 
de  lan’  uv  de  livin’.  Fust  few  nights  she  kept-hertwo 
eyes  wide  open  a’  watchin’  uv  his  bed  ober  dar  in  de 
cohnah  en  a’  wonderin’  when  he  ebber  wud  come 
back  ter  stick  his  head  out  ober  de  quilts  en  russle 
aroun’  fer  awhile  ez  ef  rasslin  wid  sleep.  But  bimeby 
she  clear  lost  sight  uv  him  en  trundled  de  ole  truck 
out  into  de  back  yawd. 

One  mawnin’  de  missus  kem  a  mawchin’  into  de 
kitchen  sorter  glad-like  en  sez  ter  me,  sez  she: 
“  Dinah,  a  passel  uv  lettahs  wuz  brung  ober  fum  de 
village  yistiddy  en  ’mongst  de  lot  I  find  one  ’dressed 
ter  you.  Mus’  be  fum  Jawge.”  “  I  lay  ’tis  fum 
Jawge,”  sez  I,  soon  ez  I  seed  de  writin’.  “  Dat  boy  neb¬ 
ber  wud  be  led  by  his  muvver  en  spen’  ter ’vantage  de 
hours  wat  Marse  John  gib  him  ter  larn  in.  Menny 
en  menny’s  de  time  I  done  tole  de  same  ter  Jawge, 
but  he  did’n  hyearken  ter  me,  en  insted  uv  usin’ 
pin  en  ink,  he  useter  lie  out  in  de  high  grass  en 
whistle  to  de  mawkin-bird,  a’  plagin’  en  a’  teazin’ 
her  to  def.”  All  dem  wahnins  kem  back  ter  me 
wen  I  sot  eyes  on  dem  lettahs  runnin’  like  mad 
ober  dat  envellyop.  Why,  chile,  dey  wuz  a’  leanin’ 
en  a’  swayin’  fum  one  side  ter  t’uvver  jes  like  dey 
wuz  a’  lookin’  for  one  anuvver  en  ’spected  ebbery 
minnit  ter  fall  clean  off  en  de  paper  less’en  sumfin 
ud  seepo’t  dem,  en  bress  my  soul  ef  de  smaht  fellahs 
in  de  mail-stoah  didn’t  know  no  mo’  ’bout  readin’ 
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den  Jawge  did  ’bout  ritin’,  dat  lettah  ud  nebber  hab 
trabbled  ’roun’  a’  cohnah. 

Bright  en  airly  nex’  mawnin’  w’en  de  groc’ry 
man  call’d  roun’  wid  his  basket,  I  stopp’d  him  en 
ask’d  him  fer  ter  read  me  dat  ’pistle.  Tistle,  I  sed, 
kase  I  didn’  want  him  ter  know  dat  me  en  Jawge 
wuz  ig’rant,  haf-bred  niggahs.  Fuh  de  same  reason 
I  up  en  lied  en  sed  dat  writin’  materyals  mus’  be 
mighty  po’  indeed  up  dar  in  New  Yawk  seein’  ez 
how  Jawge  wen  home  writ  ez  fine  a  han’  ez  de 
Pres’dent  uv  de  Yunited  States.  He  ’lowed  dat  dey 
wuz  en  stahted  in  to  fin’  his  way  froo  dat  lettah. 
Laws,  honey,  how  he  did  wuhk.  He  jes’  screwed 
his  mouf  en  loosened  it  out  agin,  he  shot  his  hed 
now  ter  de  right,  now  ter  de  lefi,  he  look’d  at  it  up¬ 
side  down  en  downside  up,  he  riz  fum  hez  cha’r,  he 
held  de  paper  ’way  ober  his  head,  tried  ter  sight 
froo  de  sheet  en  pyeah’d  ter  me  fo’  he’d  finish,  he’d 
stan’  on  his  head.  My  two  sides  wuz  a  goin’  like  a 
tred-mill,  en  ef  de  cihcus  hed  gone  on  much  longah 
Aunt  Dinah  wud  sartin  ha’  gone  inter  spassums. 
My,  how  Jawge  did  talk’  bout  doin  Tomson  St.,  ’bout 
ab’lition  meetins,  ’bout  de  low  down  cohnrow  niggahs 
a’tellin  him  dat  Marse  John  wuz  mons’ous  wrong  ter 
keep  slaves  en  dat  de  debbil  wud  cotch  him  en  all 
his  likes,  sure  en  sartin.  ’Twuz  my  ’tention  arter 
thankin’  Mr.  Nohton,  de  groc’ry  man,  ter  set  down 
en  git  him  ter  write  off  an  answer  ter  dat  foolish 
coon.  But  a’  sayin’  ter  mysef  dat  he  wud  be  back 
soon  en  dat  Marse  John  wudn’t  stay  up  dar  mo’an 
’bout  two  months,  I  shet  my  mouf  en  calc’lated  dat 
it  wud  be  bettah  ter  git  ready  a  good  lectyah  ’ginst 
his  cornin’  home. 

Shuah  ’nuff,  way  long  in  de  summah,  mus’  bin 
’bout  de  goin’  out  uv  August,  Marse  John  druv  up 
de  ole  kerridge  road  lickety  pelt.  De  fiel’  han’s  en 
de  house  han’s  wuz  a’  standin’  out  at  de  front  doah 
en  carryin’  on  ez  do  dey  wuz  mad,  so  oberjoyed  wuz 
dey  dat  Jawge  en  de  boss  had  arrove  safe  en  sound. 
I  felt  so  ’shamed  uv  de  git  up  uv  dat  boy  uv  mine 
dat  I  bar’ly  reco’nized  him.  Dar  he  wuz  wid  a  calico 
vest  on  dat  look’d  fer  all  de  wohld  like  yistiddy^s 
rainbow,  wid  rings  on  his  fingahs  en  jew’lry  in  his 
shiht  buzzum,  wid  shoes  on  dat  didn’  need  no  blackin,’ 
en  a  sight  more  uv  finery  dat  jes  tuk  my  bref  away. 
Did  I  giv  him  dat  lectyah  ?  Yis  indeedy,  dat  I  did,  I 
jes  lit  right  onter  him,  en  for  a  straight  hour  er  mo’ah 
tried  ter  pound  dem  foolish  noshuns  out  uv  his  thick 
hed.  But  twan’t  no  use.  He  wuz  a  gwine  ter  purchis 
his  libahty  en  trabble  to  de  Nohf  whar  all  men  wuz 
free.  He  wuz  a  gwine  ter  ster  up  de  niggahs  on  de 
plantation  to  a  sense  uv  dere  rights  en  wuz  a  gwine 
ter  git  dem  ready  fer  de  great  wah  what  wuz  cornin’ 
wen  dem  Tomson  Street  niggahs  wud  mawch  down 
froo  Verginny  fer  to  root  up  wrong  en  perclaim  de 
’mancipation  uv  de  slaves  fum  ebry  fiel-cohnah  en 
ebry  house  roof.  When  my  ’monstunces  didn’t 
pyeah  ter  do  no  good,  I  went  ober  ter  Marse  John  en 


sez  I  ter  him,  sezl,  “Massah,  dat  boy  uv  mine  went 
ter  ruinashun  in  de  Nohf  en  uvall  de  moony  noshuns 
I  ebber  sot  ears  on  his’n  am  de  tarnaton  wust.  I  do 
beleebe  de  debbil  hab  entail’d  inter  him  en  tukp’ses- 
sion  uv  him  body  en  soul.  Look  out  fer  trubble.” 
De  boss  jes  larf’d  at  me,  he  did,  en  tole  me  dat 
Jawge  wuz  all  right  en  dicin’  need  no  whippun’.  Dat 
his  idees  wudn’  hahm  noboddy  nohow,  en  dat  arter 
a  few  days  he  wud  settle  down  to  wuk  en  fergit  all 
’bout  dem  pesky  crittahs  in  de  Nohf. 

But  honey,  I  tells  yer  dat  Jawge  didn’  do  nufifin’ 
uv  de  soht.  He  simply  kep  on  a  hoopin’  up  mattahs 
en  a  bilin’  roun’  wid  a  mischeevus  look  in  his  eye. 
Sundays  he  wen’  down  ter  meetin’  wid  dem  leathah 
paten’  pumps  en  dat  vest  uv  menny  colahs,  en  he 
stud  roun’  ’mong  de  uddah  niggahs  wid  ez  much 
’po’htance  ’bout  his  low  down  sef  ez  ef  he  owneded 
de  whole  plantation  en  wuz  soon  gwine  ter  own  de 
whole  uv  Verginny.  Fer  hours  he  wud  go  on  dis- 
co’sin  ter  dem  ig’rant  niggahs,  en  dey  useter  lissen 
at  him  en  watch  him  ez  ef  de  golden  charyut  wud 
roll  down  en  tote  him  off  ter  kingdom  come.  I  bin 
’lowin  all  along  uv  dem  meetins  dat  no  good  wuz  a 
springin’  fum  ’em,  en  wun  mawnin’  wen  de  gang  in 
de  fah  cohnah  uv  de  cottin  fiel’  sot  on  deoberseah  en 
nigh  plunked  him  ter  def,  we  all,  Marse  John  en  de 
missus  en  me  ’eluded  dat  sumfin  mus’  be  done.  De 
’rangement  wuz  lef ’  ter  me,  en  hyahs  how  mammy 
brung  dat  mis’ble  chile  to  his  right  sensus. 

Wed’nsdy  wuz  ter  be  huskin’  day,  en  day  arter 
wuz  ter  be  a  gran’  jubilee.  Jawge  wuz  ter  be  speakah 
en  Marse  John  ’lowed  dat  he  wud  stay  erway  so’s 
Jawge  cud  giv  hissef  full  fling  en  cat’chize  dem  lazy 
coons  in  his  new  doctrines.  Uv  co’s  I  hed  a  haf 
dozen  strong  frens’  reddy  ter  carry  out  my  ohdahs. 
Dey  wuz  ole  Unci’  Si,  so  stiddy  en  smaht  dat  he 
pyeah’d  ter  be  rah’d  ’mong  de  rabbuts  en  de  foxes; 
Fitin’  Enoch,  who  wuz  able  ter  whup  enny  man 
black  er  white  in  de  entiah  naybo’hud;  ole  Unci’ 
Eben,  who  hed  bin  a  rasslah  in  his  day,  en  still  kep’ 
mighty  stoah  uv  his  ole  strenth  in  his  stiff  jints; 
Roarin’  Zeph,  whose  vice  wuz  ez  loud  ez  de  steam- 
bo’t  whistles  wat  tooted  out  on  de  Potomac,  days 
when  de  clouds  wuz  low  en  trailin’  ’long  de  groun’; 
Buck  Neb,  who’d  bin  baptiz’d  Nebbuck’dnezzar,  but 
alius  ’sisted  on  bein’  called  Buck  Neb  fer  shoht,  right 
pow’ful  man  wuz  he;  One-eyed  Job,  so  ’nom’nated 
not  kaze  he  wuz  blinded,  but  on’y  kaze  he  ebbah- 
lastin’ly  meeyand’red  roun’  wid  de  lef’  eye  shet,  so’s 
his  ’tention  wudn’t  be  distracted,  en  so’s  he  cud  see 
bettah  wat  wuz  gwine  on  ’bout.  Well,  dese  fren’s’ 
uv  mine  wuz  ter  stan’  jes  at  de  back  uv  de  oratah  en 
at  de  wohd  fum  Zeph  wuz  ter  lay  vi’lent  hands  on 
Jawge  en  do  ez  mammy  wanted  ’em. 

De  sun  wuz  hardly  up  on  dat  Thus’day  mawnin 
when  me  en  Jawge  wuz  makin’  preppyration  fer  de 
gran’  triump.  Dat  bressed  mawnin’  I  dahn’d  a  rent  in 
de  shinin’  vess’,  button’d  onter  his  pants  new  galluses, 
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rebbed  de  dust  off  dem  pumps,  put  grease  in  his  ha’r 
en  buckled  de  boy  up  gin’rally,  so’s  you’d  tink  he 
wuz  de  Queen  uv  Sheba  or  King  Sol’mon  ’rayed  in 
all  his  glory.  Mebbe  I  done  fergit  ter  tell  you, 
honey,  dat  all  de  week  befoah,  I  wuz  a’  toten’  dish¬ 
water  ter  a  hogshid  out  in  de  fiel’  en  a  fillin’  it  in 
wid  all  sohts  uv  rebbish  en  diht.  Dat  wuz  sot  jes 
behin’  de  speakah’s  platfohm  en  wuz  labelled  good 
en  big,  so’s  all  de  niggahs,  eben  dem  dat  cudn’tread 
ord’nary  writin’,  cud  see:  “  Watahmillyun  Lee- 
monade.” 

Dey  mus’  a’  bin  nigh  onter  a  hundid  ole  men, 
ole  wimmen  en  pickaninnies  a  josslin’  en  a’tusslin’ 
roun’  dat  pile  uv  boahds  wen  de  cehmonies  begun. 
Arter  de  banjo  en  de  bones,  en  de  ’cohdeon  lost  dere 
vices,  en  de  niggahs  feet  got  clean  tilled  uv  lopin  en 
jiggin’ Jawge  mounted  dat  platfohm  en  ’gun  his  ’ration. 

“  Fellah  citzens,”  he  said,  “  I  means  bizness,  en  I 
swar  liyar  en  now  dat  ebbry  wuhd  uv  mine  am  true 
ez  de  noospapah,  en  dat  I  means  wat  I  says.  You 
uns  is  a  pack  uv  ornary  fools  en  loonatticks  ter  'low 
de  obahseahs  ter  treat  yer  wuss  ’an  bosses  en  dawgs. 
Dis  slabry  am  a  sin  cryin’ter  Hebbin  fer  revingence, 
en  we  mus’  tek  de  law  inter  our  own  han’s.”  He  stopped 
right  dar.  Fer  jes  at  dat  pertickler  moment  Zeph 
he  yell’d  out  so’s  he  mus’  bin  hyeard  ober  in  Wash- 
in’ton.  “  Hello  mikunkey  !”  Si,  Eben,  Job,  Enoch 
en  me,  his  ole  mammy,  jes  tuk  Jawge  by  his  bin’ 
feet  en  lifted  him  high  up  en  dowsed  him  in  datbar’l 
uv  watahmillyun  leemonade.  Tree  souses  we  gev 
him,  en  den  jes  ez  he  wuz  a’  gaspin’  fer  his  las’ 
bref  we  laid  him  on  de  groun’  en  roared  en  howled 
twell  we  nigh  died.  Dat  painted  vest  wuz  a  sight 
fer  angels  ter  look  at.  De  sunflowahs  en  de  squirl 
tails  dabbed  all  ober  it  wuz  far’ly  runnin’  wid  grease 
en  muck,  en  de  kinks  in  his  ha’r  wuz  so  loosened  out 
dat  dey  looked  like  white  man’s  ha'rs.  Nixt  mawnin’ 
he  put  on  his  wukkin’  doe’s  en  wint  down  ter  his 
place  in  de  cohn  patch  en  aint  nebber  yit  sed  nuffin’ 
’bout  freedom  en  de  Nohf. 

Aint  dat  de  missus  callin’  ?  Hyah  you’s  bin 
wastin’  yer  time,  Fresh,  fer  a  full  hour  en  yer  muv- 
ver’s  bin  a’  hollerin’  ter  you  fer  de  las’  five  minnits. 
Run  along  dar  now  en  git  home.  Precious  Boswell 
hurried  out  through  the  kitchen  door  and  put  in  an 
appearance  just  as  the  last  drop  of  her  mother’s 
patience  was  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of 
wrath.  PRAECO  TlRONUM,  ’95. 


LEO  XIII. 

You  ask  me  why,  mid  arch  and  fretted  spire, 

And  cloud-wrapt  dome  that  Genius  lifts  on  high, 
Mid  deathless  minds  that  soar  above  the  sky, 

Mid  hands  that  wake  God’s  music  from  the  lyre, 

I  place  the  Pontiff.  Ah  !  ’tis  grander,  higher, 
The  heart  of  oak,  to  brand  a  royal  lie, 

The  heart  that  bleeds  to  hear  the  poor’s  wild  cry, 
Than  mighty  arms  that  chain  the  heavenly  fire. 


Yea,  angels  blazon  on  the  Age’s  scroll, 

In  gleaming  letters  that  will  ne’er  grow  dim, 

The  man,  who  crowned  with  the  snow  of  years, 
Chants  single-voiced  the  Lord’s  eternal  hymn  ; 

Who,  though  the  world’s  vain  thunder  o’er  him  roll, 
Soothes  the  sad  heart,  and  dries  the  orphans’  tears. 

Palma. 

THE  PRESS. 

When  fierce  against  Elysium’s  crystal  gate 
The  rebel  giants  hurled  their  brawny  might, 

And  the  quick  gleam  and  clangor  of  the  fight 
Leaped  upward  to  the  silent  watching  Fate, 
zEgeon,  conquered,  felt  the  crushing  weight 
Of  SEtna,  garlanded  with  lambent  light  ; 

And  ever  after  lava-streams  shone  bright 
Afar,  whene’er  he  writhed  in  nerveless  hate. 

Beneath  the  world  to-day  a  giant  lies, 

With  stalwart  limbs  that  stretch  from  South  to  North; 
He  stirs— and  faster  beats  the  people’s  heart, — 

He  moves,  and  lo  !  the  sound  of  angered  cries  ; — 
He  lifts  an  arm — the  sweeping  storm  bursts  forth, 
The  thunders  roll,  the  yellow  lightnings  dart. 

Palma. 


THE  CABLE. 

Thou  living  song  of  man’s  unbending  will 
That  smote  the  heaving  anger  of  the  sea, 

Thy  tones  bear  on  a  world’s  strong  melody. 

From  East  to  West,  thy  voice,  so  faint,  so  still, 
When  boom  the  breakers,  when  the  loud  winds  shrill, 
When  rolls  the  thunder’s  solemn  symphony, 

Tells  how  the  Turk  bends  low  the  suppliant  knee, 
While  throbs  of  war  the  startled  nations  thrill. 

Not  thine  the  paltering  of  the  Delphic  fanes, 

Not  thine  to  flash  a  lie  across  the  deep  ; 

Though  carcanets  of  pearls,  and  emeralds  bright, 
And  topaz  sunrise-tinted,  linked  chains 
Of  diamonds  round  thee  gleam  with  rainbow  light, 
Man’s  secrets  safe  within  thy  bosom  sleep. 

Palma. 

COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,  thou  wert  born  mid  cannon’s  roar, 

Thy  cradle  rocked  by  War’s  steel-armed  hand, 

Thy  lullaby  the  clash  of  lance  and  brand, 

Thy  baby  garments  stained  with  patriots’  gore. 
P'rom  this  fierce  childhood  living  currents  pour 
Through  thy  young  veins,  as  o’er  a  glorious  land 
Thy  arm  is  stretched  from  far  Pacific’s  strand 
To  where  Atlantic’s  billows  lash  the  shore. 

’Tis  true  a  fiery  son  thy  sweet  control 

Would  spurn  ;  to  break  his  rebel  blade  was  thine, 

And  then  to  fold  him  in  thy  loving  arms. 

Thus  ever  may  thy  car  of  Progress  roll, 

And  Plenty  pour  her  golden  corn  and  wine 
Mid  smiling  valleys  free  from  war’s  alarms. 

Palma. 
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I^cttcvs  of  Xutcvcst. 


Old  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
April  17,  1892. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith, 
p.  c.: 

T  is  a  famous  characteristic  of  Jesuit  Col¬ 
leges  that  a  student  in  one  of  them  feels 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  others,  let 
him  wander  where  he  will — to  the  classic 
solitudes  of  Clongowes  Wood  in  Ireland;  to  the  royal 
demesne  of  Stonyhurst  in  England;  to  the  College  in 
Scutari,  where  the  scholastics  wear  moustaches  ;  to 
Faggala  in  Egypt,  with  its  three  hundred  boys,  chiefly 
Mussulmans  and  Jews,  or  to  Trichinopoly,  where  the 
boys  number  over  a  thousand,  and  the  Jesuits  dress 
in  white  cassocks,  red  belts  and  sandals — it  is  always 
the  same.  He  feels  that  he  enjoys  what  is  as  good 
as  a  letter  of  introduction  to  every  Jesuit  he  meets 
with. 

This  common  bond,  so  pleasantly  uniting  all  our 
colleges  and  all  our  students,  is  doubtless  what  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  certain  California  graduate  of  ours — 
Judge  Jere  Sullivan,  I  believe — to  propose  at  the  re¬ 
cent  lay  Catholic  Congress  that  a  national  union  be 
started  of  all  our  alumni  in  the  United  States.  What 
a  glorious  mission  for  good  the  twenty-five  Colleges 
could  thus  accomplish  !  Combining,  as  they  do,  what 
is  best  of  religion,  knowledge,  patriotism  and  good- 
fellowship  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  project  stands  at  present,  but  I  de¬ 
voutly  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  hearty  reception 
and  brilliant  success  which  it  deserves.  All  this 
makes  me  feel  sure  the  boys  of  Fordham  will  be  glad 
to  learn  a  little  of  their  sister  Colleges  at  whose  doors 
the  broad  Pacific  is  breaking — St.  Ignatius  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Santa  Clara  in  the  mission-town  of 
the  same  name.  The  students  of  the  latter  I  know, 
from  one  year’s  intercourse  with  them,  are  ardent 
admirers  of  Fordham  and  interested  readers  of  the 
Monthly. 

I. 

ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

From  Father  Maraschi’s  little  Latin  school  down 
in  the  sand-lots  of  St.  Anne’s  Valley,  in  the  days  of 
the  ruffian  Hounds  and  the  swift-dealing  justice  of 
the  Vigilantes,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Ignatius  has  made  enormous  strides  into 
its  present  magnificent  quarters  at  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Hayes  Street.  Where  it  faces  so  imposingly  on 
the  former  street  it  might  be  taken  for  some  great 
government  building.  It  occupies,  together  with 
the  church,  a  full  square,  400x275  feet,  and  rears 
itself  aloft  for  four  stories  of  cream  stucco,  with  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  solidity  which  promises  defiance 
to  the  storms  and  earthquakes  of  years  without  num¬ 
ber.  The  rearing  of  this  mighty  pile  employed  five 
hundred  men  and  cost  a  million  dollars.  Twelve 


hundred  students  can  be  gathered  into  its  class-rooms 
and  lecture-halls.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  have 
so  set  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  College  that  this 
number  has  more  than  once  been  all  but  realized. 
In  the  midst  of  the  garden — a  pretty  square  filled 
with  tropical  plants — stands  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
Joseph.  He  who  directed  the  early  years  of  our 
Saviour  deserves,  I  thought,  to  be  peculiarly  the  patron 
of  any  house  devoted  to  the  training  of  youth. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  accord 
well  with  its  exterior  grandeur.  Broad,  well-lighted 
and  lofty  corridors  cross  its  full  length,  while  the 
staircases  have  a  sweep  about  them  which  is  perfectly 
royal.  The  class-rooms  all  are  large  and  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  best  and  newest  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  appliances.  The  physical  cabinet  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  in  the  State,  being  surpassed  by  none  but 
that  of  Santa  Clara,  and  is  quite  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  students  from  kindred  institutions.  The  museum 
and  chemical  laboratory  are  no  less  admirable  and 
complete.  The  College  theatre  will  comfortably 
seat  two  thousand  people.  In  the  halls  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Debating  Societies  it  is  quite  a  clever  notion  to 
have  the  speaker’s  chair  raised  on  a  platform,  with 
rich  drapery  hanging  behind  it,  the  two  desks  of  the 
secretaries  set  before  it,  and  the  desks  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  arranged  semi-circularly,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
miniature  House  of  Congress.  The  facilities  which 
this  College  and  that  of  Santa  Clara  afford  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  oratory  have  made  their  alumni 
famous  throughout  the  Pacific  States.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  their  training.  The  bench 
and  the  halls  of  legislation  are  full  of  their  students, 
and  hardly  any  great  gathering  of  public  speakers 
can  occur  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  eloquence 
of  some  of  their  number. 

The  history  of  St.  Ignatius  College  is  not  devoid 
of  interest.  It  was  the  second  institution  of  the  kind 
to  be  founded  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being 
antedated  only  by  its  venerable  sister  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  Jesuits  first  came  to  California  in  1849,  that  year 
of  years  in  California  history.  There  came  two, 
Michael  Accolti  and  John  Nobili,  from  the  Indian 
missions  of  Oregon,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Father 
Gonzalez,  then  administrator  of  the  diocese.  He  was 
anxious  that  after  a  time  they  should  open  two  col¬ 
leges  in  the  State,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  south.  For  the  latter  a  large  plot  of  ground  and 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  were  awaiting  them  at 
Los  Angeles  ;  but  before  Father  Accolti,  the  Su¬ 
perior,  could  make  the  needed  arrangements  a 
party  of  the  Fathers  of  Piepus  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  to  them  the  lower  part  of  the  State  was 
assigned.  Father  Nobili  started  the  College  at  Santa 
Clara  in  1851.  Four  years  later,  in  August,  1855, 
Father  Antony  Maraschi,  who,  with  a  number  of 
other  Jesuits,  had  been  summoned  from  Europe,  made 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius. 
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Everybody  knows  what  a  rough,  wild  place  San 
Francisco  was  in  those  days,  ill  prepared,  one  should 
think  for  things  literary;  but  Father  Maraschi’s  heart 
was  brave.  He  opened,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  poor, 
frame  structure  in  the  sand-lots.  Pupils  were  scarce 
at  first,  but  good  scholarship  and  perseverance  soon 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  school.  Its  sphere 
of  usefulness  extended  wider  and  wider,  till  in  1859 
it  was  duly  chartered  by  the  State  with  all  University 
privileges. 

With  rapidly-increasing  patronage,  the  shanty  of 
pioneer  days  could  not  abide.  Three  years  later 
Father  Burchard  Villiger,  now  of  Philadelphia,  and 
then  Superior  of  the  California  Jesuits,  erected  a 
spacious  college  and  church  on  the  same  spot,  at  a 
cost'  of  $160,000.  Even  these  buildings,  however, 
proved  inadequate  in  course  of  time,  and  after  serv¬ 
ing  a  noble  purpose  for  eighteen  years-  they  were 
abandoned  in  1880.  In  that  year  Father  Varsi 
finished  the  present  superb  structure,  and  in  February 
it  was  opened  for  classes  by  Father  John  Pinasco. 

This  expansion  of  its  work  and  influence  has  ever 
since  been  steadily  increasing,  and  newer  buildings 
may  be  called  for  in  the  near  future.  Unfortunately, 
the  purblind  Legislature  of  California  levies  a  griev¬ 
ous  tax  on  all  educational  and  church  property.  It 
does  not  recognize  that  this  is  to  cripple  literary 
work  and  all  progress  in  the  sciences.  The  College, 
therefore,  may  yet  be  obliged  to  seek  another  loca¬ 
tion,  somewhere,  perhaps,  in  the  suburbs  where  the 
value  of  the  land  it  occupies  may  not  prove  too 
serious  a  burden. 

II. 

SANTA  CLARA  AND  ITS  EARLIEST  DAYS. 

No  College  in  the  country  enjoys  a  happier  situa¬ 
tion  or  a  more  romantic  history  than  that  of  Santa 
Clara.  My  journey  to  the  dreamy,  sweet  mission- 
town,  whose  chief  pride  and  ornament  it  is,  was  south 
some  fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  through  a  roll¬ 
ing  country,  emerald  and  fertile  beyond  description. 
I  know  not  whether  there  is  so  pretty  and  quiet  a  town 
in  all  the  United  States.  It  supports,  indeed,  a 
tannery,  a  planing  mill,  and — most  unromantic — a 
brewery  !  But  the  unsightly  buildings  which  these 
necessitate  are  relegated  to  the  front  walks  of  the 
town  near  the  railroad  tracks.  The  town  itself 
shrinks  back  amid  a  perfect  forest  of  eucalypti,  pep¬ 
per  trees,  cork-maples  and  live-oaks,  so  burying 
itself  in  perfumed  foliage  that  only  a  walk  through 
its  shady  avenues  would  reveal  the  fact  of  its  three 
thousand  souls.  Through  the  forest  runs  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  flowers.  Every  house  is  built  with  dainty 
taste  and  enjoys  its  stretch  of  lawn,  its  cooling 
sprinkler  and  its  clambering  ivy,  and  everything 
grows  in  the  richest  profusion. 

I  have  been  called  a  clerical  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
because  I  have  written  of  fish  that  climbed  trees, 
birds  that  rode  on  floating  turtles,  and  sharks  so 


ancient  that  barnacles  grew  on  their  backs,  and  still 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  how,  at  Santa"  Clara,  the 
cabbages  grow  so  high  that,  on  my  arrival,  more 
than  one  of  them  nodded  to  me  pleasantly  over  a 
seven-foot  fence.  Strawberries  grow  in  the  open 
field  in  December,  and  flowers  bloom  in  the  garden 
all  the  year  round.  Snow  never  falls,  except,  pos¬ 
sibly,  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  even  then 
never  stays  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  utterly  unknown.  The  soil  needs 
neither  irrigation  nor  manure.  The  valley  is  fed  by 
a  few  small  streams  from  the  mountains,  and  by  no 
less  than  two  thousand  artesian  wells.  I  cannot  call 
the  valley  picturesque,  it  is  too  flat  for  such  an 
epithet  ;  but  its  fertility  is  something  phenomenal, 
and  deservedly  famous  are  its  vineyards  and 
orchards,  often  miles  in  extent. 

Santa  Clara  is  called  the  Mission-Town  to  recall 
the  fact  that  missionary  priests  laid  its  first  founda¬ 
tions.  These  were  the  Franciscans  115  years  ago. 
Coeval  with  the  first  step  of  civilization  in  the  valley 
is  the  tall,  grey  cross  of  redwood  now  standing  in 
front  of  the  church.  It  was  first  set  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalupe  River  by  Padre  Thomas  de  la  Pena, 
in  1777,  at  a  place  called  Socoistika,  or  Tares  by  the 
Indians,  and  now  within  the  limits  of  the  famous 
Laurelwood  ranch.  There  sturdy  Pena  erected  his 
church  of  timber,  plastered  it  with  clay  and  roofed  it 
with  earth,  and  gathered  in  the  Thamiens  and  other 
rude  natives  of  the  valley.  In  1781  the  furious  Gua¬ 
dalupe  swept  away  his  first  buildings,  and  he  moved 
further  south  to  Gerguensun,  near  where  the  broad 
gauge  station  is  seen  to-day.  Here,  however,  an 
earthquake  wrecked  the  church,  and  in  1818  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  great  Father  Magin,  changed  its  site  to 
the  present  location.  Then  came  times  of  sorrow 
and  ruin.  The  old  Spanish  government  had  jeal¬ 
ously  protected  the  Missions,  but  the  Mexican  Re¬ 
publicans  resolved  on  their  confiscation.  Governor 
Echeandia  was  their  too  willing  instrument.  He 
and  the  subsequent  Mexican’  governors  totally  up¬ 
turned  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  squandered  their 
revenues  and  exterminated  their  Indian  neophytes. 

When  Bishop  Alemany  was  appointed  to  the  See 
of  San  Francisco  he  found  little  left  of  the  once  vast 
domains  of  the  mission  Santa  Clara.  A  small  or¬ 
chard  and  vineyard,  two  long,  low,  squalid  adobe 
houses,  a  dilapidated  stable,  a  pig-pen,  a  few  tumble- 
down  sheds,  and  a  ruinous  church,  were  all  that  the 
last  Franciscan,  Jose  Maria  Real,  turned  over  to  the 
first  Jesuit  occupant,  John  Nobili.  The  transfer  was 
ordered  by  Bishop  Alemany,  who  wanted  the  Jesuits 
to  open  there  a  school  for  boys.  Poor  as  he  was,  he 
gave  the  Fathers  fifty  dollars,  and  with  this  and  a 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  himself  had  collected, 
Father  Nobili  opened  Santa  Clara  College,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  mission,  on  March  19,  1851.  Could  a 
day  more  propitious  have  been  chosen  than  this  feast 
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of  St.  Joseph  ?  Who  that  looks  to-day  on  its  stately 
array  of  buildings  and  considers  the  commanding 
position  which  the  College  enjoys  in  the  field  of  arts 
and  sciences  could  credit  such  a  beginning  ?  How 
different  Fordham’s  first  auspices  ! 

III. 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE. 

Like  a  wizard,  Father  Nobili  transformed  the 
place.  The  adobe  buildings  were  comfortably  fitted 
up  for  the  boys,  and,  where  possible,  the  sheds  were 
converted  into  class-rooms.  The  California  Hotel 
which  stood  hard  by,  a  rough  old  hostelry  for  the 
miners,  was  bought  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
adjacent  ground  for  five  hundred.  The  hotel  he  di¬ 
vided  up  into  eight  commodious  class-rooms  and  two 
dormitories  ;  but  in  time  other  changes  have  come 
upon  it,  and  to-day  it  enshrines  the  two  halls  of  the 
Literary  Congress,  besides  the  piano-room,  the  trunk- 
room  and  the  smokers’  den.  Some  fraudulent  squat¬ 
ters  on  the  premises  were  either  bought  off  or  ejected, 
and  near  the  site  of  the  pig-pen  was  erected  a  gym¬ 
nasium  so  skilfully  built  that  at  a  very  short  notice 
it  could  be  opened  out  into  a  large  exhibition  hall. 

Still  those  were  heroic  days  at  Santa  Clara.  The 
boys,  for  example,  performed  their  morning  ablutions 
in  the  open  air  at  a  well  in  what  was  then  an  un¬ 
adorned  court-yard,  near  where  the  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  now  stands  girt  thickly  with  rose- 
vines.  When  beef  was  needed  for  the  table  the  boys 
themselves  would  assist  at  the  slaughter.  A  favorite 
pastime  was  catching  frogs  in  a  deep  pond  in  the 
play-ground,  where  now  the  Science  Building  rears 
its  lofty  belvidere.  I  say  nothing  of  Father  Messea’s 
rough-and-ready  chemistry-room,  which  had  once 
been  a  stable  ;  or  of  the  prefects  who  often  slept  in 
the  open  air,  their  mattresses  thrown  on  a  pile  of 
trunks  on  the  veranda — the  trunk-room  of  those  days 
— or  who,  when  they  did  not  abide  indoors,  were 
often  quartered  two  and  three  in  one  small,  dark 
room. 

Sixteen  pupils  greeted  Father  Nobili  in  his  first 
year,  sixty-six  in  his  third,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
in  the  year  of  his  death,  1856.  The  grand  scientific 
entertainments  which  he  introduced  as  part  of  the 
commencement  exercises  were  wonderfully  brilliant 
affairs,  the  first  of  their  kind  in  California,  and  were 
attended,  as  we  read  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  from  all 
over  the  State.  Father  Messea  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
scientists  of  California,  and  to  him  the  College  largely 
owes  its  present  superb  cabinet.  Many  a  bony-handed 
prospector  came  down  to  him  from  the  mountains  with 
nuggets  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  assayed,  implicitly 
trusting  “the  Father”  at  a  time  when  too  many  a 
crucible  was  only  an  engine  of  fraud.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Literary  Congress,  the 
Dramatic  Societies,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
various  sodalities,  the  military  company  and  the 
Owl,  the  first  college  paper  in  the  West,  followed  in 


rapid  succession,  and  made  the  place  famous.  The 
number  of  pupils  increased  till  they  reached  two 
hundred,  their  steady  average  in  later  years,  and 
their  alumni  have  gone  abroad  as  masters  in  law, 
science,  religion  and  politics  to  every  corner  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Recruits  at  the  present  day  have  come 
in  even  from  China  and  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands. 

So  the  College  grew  apace,  building  being  added 
to  building  by  the  successive  rectors,  till  to-day  its 
ten  acres  enclose  a  perfect  little  village.  No  traveler 
in  California  thinks  his  tour  complete  till  he  has 
paid  them  a  visit.  After  passing  through  the  low, 
adobe  portal,  still  preserved  through  veneration  for 
the  mission  days,  his  first  exclamation  is  one  of  de¬ 
light  and  admiration  as  the  bewilderingly  beautiful 
garden  bursts  upon  him.  It  is  crowded  with  tropical 
luxuriance  and  is  always  in  flower.  Not  the  least  of 
its  treasures  are  two  of  the  tallest  palm-trees  in  the 
valley.  The  venerable  olive-trees,  planted  in  1805, 
next  call  for  attention,  and  few  travelers  depart 
without  begging  a  slip  from  their  ever-sprouting 
trunks. 

I  cannot  dilate  upon  all  that  charms  the  visitor  at 
Santa  Clara  College.  He  knows  that  the  physical 
cabinet  is  the  richest  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  commercial  course,  where 
the  work  of  the  counting-house  and  other  commercial 
enterprises  are  reproduced  with  the  most  exact  fideli¬ 
ty;  the  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art  class,  in  crayon 
and  oil  ;  the  perfection  of  detail  shown  in  the  im¬ 
mense  theatre  ;  the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  the 
great  dormitory,  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the 
reading-room.  If  he  has  a  spark  of  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  he  will  gladly  kneel  for  prayer  in  the  lovely 
Memorial  Chapel,  from  whose  storied  windows  so 
many  saints  regard  him.  If  stout  of  limb  he  will 
climb  to  the  belvidere  and  enjoy  an  unrivalled  view 
of  the  flat  and  fertile  valley,  with  its  teeming  vine¬ 
yards  and  limitless  orchards  of  olives,  apricots, 
prunes,  cherries  and  peaches  ;  or  if  he  be  fond  of 
hand-ball,  a  huge  alley  invites  him  to  the  shadows 
of  a  maple-grove. 

No  genuine  sporting  man  would  care  to  leave 
Santa'  Clara  College  without  having  seated  himself 
along  the  locust  lane  and  witnessed  a  game  of  base¬ 
ball  by  the  champion  college  team  of  the  coast.  In 
my  year  team  after  team  came  down  upon  them  from 
every  direction  only  to  retire  defeated.  Amongst 
amateurs  they  were  simply  invincible.  Hand-ball 
and  tennis  are  moderate  favorites  amongst  the  boys, 
with  occasional  spasms  of  foot-ball  and  general 
gymnastics  and  a  lingering  tradition  of  lacrosse  ; 
but,  since  the  weather  permits  it  every  month  of  the 
year,  their  specialty  and  pride  is  base-ball.  I  know 
of  the  prowess  of  Carmody  and  other  Fordham 
heroes,  and  can  only  regret  that  the  distance  does 
not  suffer  them  to  cross  bats  with  such  giants  as 
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Nealon,  Ed  Kelly,  Knightly,  Heffron,  Russell,  Mc- 
Derby  and  Martin.  The  contest  would  be  decidedly 
close  and  scientific. 

I  should  love  to  describe  the  College  swimming- 
pond  and  the  mountain  villa.  The  former  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  pear  orchard,  and  is  approached  through 
a  long  avenue  of  cypress  trees.  It  is  sentinelled  about 
by  fifty  giant  poplars,  all  bending  south  with  the 
bent  the  north  wind  gives  them,  and  at  their  bases 
the  grassy  banks  are  encircled  by  a  hedge  of  wild 
roses.  The  pond  is  circular  and  measures  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep,  and  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  famous  trick  of  the  boys 
is  to  dive  and  drink  the  water  as  it  first  emerges, 
cool  and  pure,  from  incalculable  depths.  The  Col¬ 
lege  villa  was  founded  by  Father  Varsi  in  1871,  and 
there  every  year  the  students  enjoy  their  annual 
picnic.  It  is  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  cut  in  twain  by  the  cold,  noisy,  trout- 
abounding  and  forever-shaded  Steven’s  Creek.  Its 
wildness,  solitude  and  beauty  make  it  a  glorious 
place  for  such  an  outing.  The  students  dine  al 
fresco  under  the  Norway  pines  and  wander  at  will 
through  forest  and  ravine.  Some  aver  they  have 
seen  coyotes  and  mountain  lions  in  these  ram¬ 
bles,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  addition  to 
this  excursion  the  philosophers  enjoy  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Hamilton,  thirty  miles  off,  where 
Professor  Holden  is  always  happy  to  introduce  them 
to  the  wonders  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

How  proud  it  makes  me,  Mr.  Smith,  that  at  either 
end  of  the  continent  we  should  have  such  colleges 
as  those  of  Fordham  and  Santa  Clara,  with  such 
striking  similarity  between  the  students  in  their  de¬ 
votion  to  study,  their  solid  piety,  their  manly  love  of 
sports  and  their  unfailing  good  manners.  May  God 
bless  them  all  and  me,  their  unworthy  friend. 

George  O’Connell,  S.  J. 


Xavier  Ethical  Society. 
jg  W.  13th  st.,  n.  y. 

Moderator,  -  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J. 

President,  -  -  Edmond  J.  Butler. 

Vice-President,  William  A.  Boylan. 

Secretary,  -  -  Joseph  W.  Quin. 

Treasurer,  -  .  James  B.  Sheehan. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  course  of  lectures  upon 
Moral  Philosophy,  given  during  the  past  year,  by 
Rev.  Father  Halpin,  S.J.,  there  has  been  formed  an 
organization  under  the  name  of  the  Xavier  Ethical 
Society,  having  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  social  questions. 

Although  membership  in  this  Society  is  restricted 
to  Catholic  men  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  object  of  the 


Society,  irrespective  of  creed,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  literary 
exercises,  debates  and  discussions.  Guests  will 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  are  to  be  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month,  ex¬ 
cept  July  and  August.  The  first  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  April  21,  1892,  at  8  o’clock  P.M.,  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  No.  39 
West  Fifteenth  Street. 

There  is  no  initiation  fee;  the  dues  are  one  dollar 
per  annum.  Applications  for  membership  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary. 

Joseph  W.  Quin, 

Secretary, 

No.  62  West  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Tiiibodaux,  La.,  May  9,  ’92. 

Rev.  Father  : 

Willie  Fleetwood  who  was  at  St.  John’s  in ’87-88, 
died  Friday  night. 

He  was  working  as  brakeman  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  while  attending  to  the  brake 
on  the  last  car  of  a  dirt  train,  Friday  6th,  the  air¬ 
brakes  on  the  locomotive  were  put  on  too  suddenly, 
and  the  jar  threw  him  down,  and  the  car  backed  on 
him  crushing  his  left  leg  very  badly,  tearing  off  the 
whole  limb.  He  was  taken  here  and  died  on  reach¬ 
ing  here,  immediately  after  the  priest  had  gotten 
through  with  him.  Father  Menard,  our  parish  priest, 
had  come  to  the  station  to  meet  him,  and  while  he 
was  lying  in  the  car  gave  him  absolution  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  last  sacraments,  immediately  after  which 
he  died.  The  priest  asked  him  if  he  understood 
what  he  was  saying  to  him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  gave  a  slight  nod  to  show  that  he  did. 

He  was  well  liked  by  the  boys  and  professors  at 
Fordham,  and  it  would  please  his  family  and  friends 
also,  I  think,  were  you  to  have  a  notice  of  his  death 
put  in  the  MONTHLY.  If  there  are  still  any  boys  at 
Fordham  who  were  there  in  1888,  they  will  no 
doubt  remember  him. 

He  died  May  6,  1892,  8.55  P.M.,  aged  22  years,  2 
months  and  13  days. 

Pray  for  him. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  the  Fathers  and  any 
of  the  boys  who  were  there  with  Willie  and  me. 
Tell  Bill  Feeley  about  it;  he  remembers  us;  Father 
Cassidy  also,  Mr.  Murphy  who  was  teaching  first 
English,  Father  Flynn  and  Mr.  Collins.  Brother 
Kutter  and  Brother  Hallahan  both  remember  us. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  St. 
John’s  and  its  teachers, 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Ph.  Dansereau,  M.D. 

Rhetoric,  1887-88. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

’Tis  the  month  of  May,  which  angels  say 
Is  the  happiest  in  the  year, 

When  the  balmy  breeze  warms  the  leafless  trees 
And  the  first  wee  buds  appear. 

Now  the  grasses  peep  from  their  winter’s  sleep 
’Neath  the  meadows  lately  bare, 

And  the  feathered  throng,  with  dulcet  song, 

Fill  the  sunshine-softened  air. 

The  fragrant  flowers,  from  their  leafy  bowers, 
Rise  up  to  greet  the  sun, 

And  dark  clouds  fly  from  earth  and  sky 
And  sorrows  every  one. 

AlLearth  is  glad  and  blossom  clad; 

Dame  Nature  dons  the  green; 

The  joy-bells  ring  and  birdlings  sing 
To  honor  Heaven’s  Queen. 

She  is  the  Spring,  sent  by  the  King 
To  free  mankind  from  Death, 

And  bleak  Despair  forsakes  the  air 
Made  purer  by  her  breath. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly,  ’94. 


WILLIAM  J.  A.  MACKEL,  ’97, 

Of  the  Class  of  Second  Latin  Grammar. 

EATH  is  again  at  our  door  stealing  one  of 
our  dearest  and  most  promising  students. 
William  Mackel  died  at  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  on  May  2,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  St.  John’s  College  as  a  boarder  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1890,  and  returned  again  to  continue  his 
studies  in  September,  1891.  He  was  born  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Dean 
McNulty.  His  early  studies  were  made  at  Seton 
Hall  College.  He  was  possessed  of  rare  talents,  and 
his  generous  disposition  attracted  every  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

William  Mackel’s  illness  was  so  sudden  and  so 
severe  that  it  left  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  He 
was  taken  with  spinal  meningitis  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Depot  on  the  morning  of  April  13,  while  on  his 
way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother.  Having  fallen  to 
the  floor  unconscious,  he  was  conveyed  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  an  ambulance.  It  was  later  found  next 
to  impossible  to  remove  him  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
violent  nature  of  the  disease.  While  in  the  hospital 
he  was  frequently  visited  by  his  devoted  mother  and 
his  brother,  Father  Mackel,  and  he  was  also  com¬ 
forted  from  time  to  time  by  visits  from  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector  and  the  Scholastics  of  Fordham. 


No  one  ever  approached  his  bedside  during  his 
illness  without  being  edified  by  the  boy’s  wonderful 
patience  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  pains.  He  suf¬ 
fered  like  a  hero,  never  letting  a  murmur  escape  his 
lips;  glad  that  he  could  endure  something  that  would 
make  him,  as  he  said,  more  like  Jesus,  and  he  was 
resigned  to  God’s  holy  will. 

His  death  was  that  of  an  innocent  boy  who  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  have  sin  upon  his  soul,  and  who 
was  a  stranger  to  anything  like  insincerity  or 
untruth. 

He  was  buried  from  his  parish  church,  in  Paterson, 
on  May  4,  1892.  His  robes  in  the  coffin  were  of 
white  satin,  a  raiment  that  well  betokened  the  spot¬ 
lessness  of  his  soul.  A  large  funeral  followed  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  where  the  burial 
service  was  read  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fagan,  S.J.,  assisted  by 
Mr.  White,  S.J.,  and  two  representatives  of  Willie’s 
class,  namely,  Gerald  Barry  and  George  B.  Hayes. 

No  more  honest  boy  ever  moved  among  us.  And 
how  richly  God  rewarded  him  by  a  death  for  which 
he  was,  in  every  sense,  prepared.  He  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his 
friendship,  for  he  was  essentially  a  charitable,  obedi¬ 
ent,  respectful,  pious  and  unselfish  boy  who,  in  all 
the  little  details  of  his  college  life — at  prayer,  at 
study  and  at  play — did  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty,  without  thought  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  to  him¬ 
self.  R.  I.  P. 


TRIBUTES  FROM  HIS  CLASSMATES. 

I. 

By  the  death  of  William  J.  A.  Mackel  we  are  called 
upon  to  mourn  not  only  one  of  the  most  promising 
students  in  our  College  but  a  noble  boy.  He  was 
loved  by  his  teachers  and  classmates  alike  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  pleasant  disposition,  his  honesty  and 
generosity,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  those  petty 
faults  that  are  too  often  found  among  school-boys. 
He  was  full  of  honorable  ambition  and  always  strove 
to  maintain  by  his  diligence  that  place  in  his  class 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him;  but  he  never 
stooped  to  a  mean  act  or  sought  to  obtain  by  sub¬ 
terfuge  the  credit  justly  belonging  to  another.  He 
had,  of  course,  his  faults,  as  all  have;  but  he  was 
always  prompt  to  acknowledge  them  and  constant 
in  trying  to  overcome  them.  He  had  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  serve 
God  in  the  ministry  of  His  church.  Who  can  doubt 
that  had  God  vouchsafed  him  a  long  life  he  would 
have  spent  it  in  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  sphere  to  which  his  vocation  led  him  ? 

While  bowing  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  ways  are 
inscrutable,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  beloved  com¬ 
panion  and  respectfully  tender  our  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

John  Mitchel,  ’97. 
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ii. 

On  the  evening  of  May  2,  1892,  we  were  startled 
by  the  unwelcome  news  that  our  beloved  class¬ 
mate,  William  J.  A.  Mackel,  had  passed  beyond  the 
portals  of  this  life.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
sorrowful  expression  that  came  upon  the  faces  of  all 
when  our  teacher  made  the  brief  and  bitter  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  memorare  which  we  had  been 
saying  for  William’s  speedy  recovery  would  be 
turned  into  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
After  a  few  moments  given  to  pondering  our  loss 
— it  being  near  the  end  of  class,  we  knelt  down  and 
said  prayers  for  him  till  the  bell  rang.  Sincerer 
prayers  never  escaped  our  lips  in  the  class-room, 
for  we  all  deeply  lamented  our  loss,  and  in  our 
thoughtless  grief  we  could  hardly  believe  that  we 
should  never,  never  more  see  William  and  speak  to 
him,  and  know  by  the  warm  touch  of  his  hand  and 
the  still  warmer  word  of  his  voice  that  he  was  our 
true  and  trusted  friend  and  companion.  But,  doubt¬ 
less,  we  shall  know  this  by  better  proofs  in  the  days 
to  come,  when  he  will  aid  us  by  his  powerful  pray¬ 
ers  before  the  throne  of  God.  We  shall  realize,  too, 
that  he  is  still  with  us  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  his  genuine  kindliness  of  heart,  his  unassuming 
modesty  and  singular  uprightness  abides  with  us  to 
stimulate  us  to  cherish  the  like  qualities  in  our¬ 
selves.  Walter  H.  A.  Martin,  ’97. 


hi. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  bright,  smiling 
William  Mackel,  the  pride  of  his  class,  has  left  us 
forever.  Less  than  a  month  ago  he  was  attending 
class  regularly  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  very  best 
of  health. 

He  was  a  very  strong  lad,  with  a  full,  handsome 
face,  lit  up  with  twinkling  eyes.  His  kindness  and 
good  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him.  Although  ever  jolly  and  playful  he  never  neg¬ 
lected  his  religion,  his  studies,  or  other  duties,  but 
was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  received  Holy 
Communion  every  week  and  had  a  particular  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  best  compositions  ever  read  in  our  class  were 
his,  and  it  has  been  learned  since  his  death  that  he 
wrote  several  little  plays  while  at  Seton  Hall, 
where  he  studied  before  he  came  to  Fordham. 

He  died  a  beautiful  and  a  holy  death,  but  it  seems 
hard  that  he  should  die  away  from  home,  separated 
from  all  earthly  friends,  and  harder,  still,  that  his 
mother  could  not  be  with  her  son  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments. 

We  will  all  remember  the  lesson  of  his  life  and 
death.  We  will  all  try  to  imitate  his  many  virtues, 
so  that,  when  our  time  comes  to  depart  from  this 
life,  we  will  have  to  pray  for  us  in  heaven  him  for 
whom  we  all  pray  daily.  Paul  Healy,  ’97. 


IV. 

Among  the  boys  as  well  as  by  his  teachers  and 
prefects,  William  Mackel  was  well  liked  on  account 
of  his  manly  character,  and  before  his  death  when¬ 
ever  we  heard  how  he  was  getting  along  we  also 
heard  how  patiently  he  was  suffering.  On  Good- 
Friday  he  remarked  to  one  of  the  Faculty  that  he 
expected  to  be  better  at  three  o’clock,  as  that  was 
the  hour  “Our  Lord ’’'died  on  the  cross,  but  his 
thoughts  were  all  in  vain,  as  God  wished  to  take  him 
to  himself.  This  shows  how  faithful  he  was  in  God’s 
service,  and  further:  every  one  that  attended  him  at 
the  hospital  noticed  how  bravely  and  how  cheer¬ 
fully  he  received  his  sufferings  from  God. 

George  B.  Hayes,  ’97. 


v. 

William  Mackel  was  well  liked  by  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s;  and 
this  especially  for  his  good  spirit  and  manly  char¬ 
acter.  He  died  almost  entirely  deprived  of  his 
excellent  memory,  that  faculty  in  which  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  us.  He  received  the  Holy 
Sacraments  and  was  anointed  one  week  before  his 
death.  As  he  expired  he  held  the  crucifix  in  his 
hand.  Thus  we  can  be  consoled  at  the  calmness 
of  his  death,  and  trust  that  God  has  made  him  one 
of  his  chosen  spirits  as  well  as  another  guardian 
of  St.  John’s  College. 

Let  the  suddenness  of  his  sickness  and  death  be 
a  warning  to  us  all,  to  keep  ourselves  prepared  as 
he  always  did.  May  God  grant  mercy  to  him,  our 
esteemed  and  beloved  companion  and  classmate. 

Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97. 


VI. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  God,  our  Father,  has  called  from  our 
midst  a  companion  whom  we  loved  and  admired,  and 

Whereas,  This  sudden  taking  off  of  William  J. 
A.  Mackel  has  left  a  void  in  our  hearts  which  the 
lapse  of  many  years  will  not  fill,  and 

Whereas,  The  grief  which  we  feel  at  the  loss  of 
so  dear  a  friend  must  be  but  an  immeasurably  faint 
shadow  of  his  mother’s  woe; 

Resolved ,  That  we  bless  the  hand  of  God  and  beg 
Him  to  be  merciful  to  our  friend  and  to  make  us 
like  unto  him. 

Resolved ,  That  we  receive  Holy  Communion  in 
a  body  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Resolved ,  That  we  send  a  copy  of  these  words  of 
heartfelt  condolence  to  his  afflicted  mother,  and 
another  copy  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackel. 

Resolved ,  That  the  same  be  printed  in  The 


Monthly. 


Committee.  - 


'  Paul  Healy, 
Oliver  J.  Hackett, 
James  Nolan, 

John  T.  Delaney. 
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MAY,  1892. 


ijIS  Lordship,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  E. 
McDonnell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  College  on  April  30th, 
the  first  Saturday  after  his  consecration. 
The  visit  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us,  for  we  never 
expected  that  our  Latin  greetings  in  the  March 
Monthly  would  so  soon  put  His  Lordship  to  the 
trouble  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  thank  us.  Yet 
it  was  with  this  most  welcome  message  of  thanks 
that  Bishop  McDonnell  came.  And  we  can  but 
thank  him  in  return  and  anew.  Our  one  bit  of  re¬ 
gret  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  was  that  we  had 
received  no  word  of  his  advent  till  it  was  too  late  to 
express  once  more  and  personally  the  sincere  greet¬ 
ing  which  we  but  ill-expressed  in  the  language  of 
Mother  Church;  and  then  too,  it  would  have  given 
us  very  special  pleasure  to  have  a  grand  military 
display  in  his  honor,  and  to  meet  him  at  the  gate 
and  parade  before  him  at  our  best.  But  his  own 
courteous  modesty  forestalled  us.  We  hope  that 
he  will  come  soon  again  when  we  may  be  able 
to  honor  him  properly,  and  to  send  before  him  an¬ 
other  delegation  of  holiday  seekers  who  will  be  as- 
suredlyquite  as  persuasive  and  successful  as  Messrs. 
Feely,  McNally,  Farley  and  Langan.  The  Bishop’s 
holiday  came  in  two  afternoon  instalments  on  May 
3d  and  May  6th. 

— It  is  interesting,  as  well  as  provoking,  to  listen 
to  the  comments  that  some  of  our  clever  boys  make 
upon  the  Monthly.  We  refer  of  course  only  to 


existing  students  of  the  College  who  pride  them¬ 
selves,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  on  the  number  of 
years  they  have  spent  at  St.  John’s,  and  on  the  con¬ 
sequent  right  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves  of 
telling  every  one  how  poor  the  work  of  the  present 
day  editors  is  as  compared  with  that  of  bygone  staffs- 
We  admit  that  we  are  in  some  senses  inferior  to 
those  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  ‘‘nebular  sanc¬ 
tum,”  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  constantly 
look  up  to  the  example  which  they  have  left  us  of 
painstaking  zeal  and  polished  work  in  both  prose  and 
poetry.  But  we  do  object  to  being  told  this  by  young 
gentlemen  who  do  not  know  how  to  write  them¬ 
selves  and  who  are  forever  clamoring  for  that  which 
the  Monthly  is  striving  harder  and  harder  every 
issue  to  keep  out  of  its  pages,  namely,  personalities. 

We  said  something  last  time  about  “croakers,” 
“soreheads,”  “kickers,”  “grumblers,”  “growlers,” 
and  permanent  members  of  the  opposition.  We 
beg  that  our  youthful  and  unfledged  critics  will 
excuse  us  for  inviting  them  to  reperuse  the  April 
number,  perhaps  we  should  rather  ask  them  to 
peruse  it,  for  it  is  very  likely  that  they  all  talk 
without  knowing  what  they  say,  never  having  read 
what  is  truly  worth  reading  in  the  Monthly,  and 
that  is,  the  literary  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes,  of  such  at  least  as  contribute.  We 
know  some  of  these  youthful  mentors  quite  well, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  they  never 
have  done  anything  for  the  College  paper,  or  have 
striven  to  do  something  with  such  ill-success  that 
they  did  but  supply  material  for  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

— We  have  nothing  to  say  against  our  ball  team, 
and  a  great  deal  to  say  in  its  favor.  They  met  with 
but  one  disastrous  defeat,  that  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  defeat  in  itself  not  entirely  inexcus¬ 
able.  The  showings  made  with  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  certainly  very  creditable,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  Fordhams 
were  deemed  quite  as  strong  if  not  stronger  than 
their  opponents.  The  explanation  of  the  loss  of  the 
game  with  Cornell  will  be  found  elsewhere.  More 
might  be  said  about  it,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  harsh. 

One  word,  however  ;  let  not  our  nine  be  too  con¬ 
ciliatory  to  outside  teams,  even  though  they  do 
come  from  colleges  of  note.  We  can  afford  to  be 
just  as  independent  as  they  are,  and  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  try  and  curry  their  favor  by  granting  too  easily 
all  they  ask.  Again,  let  us  hope  that  our  nine,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  old-time  skill  of  Bob.  Carmody,  whose 
right  hand  has  not  yet  lost  its  cunning,  will  score 
nothing  but  victories  till  the  end  of  the  schedule, 
and  also  that  they  will  be  particularly  slow  to  play 
again  with  the  cantankerous  Volunteers. 

— All  contributions  to  the  June  Monthly  should 
be  handed  in  before  June  1st. 
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PALM-SUNDAY  TO  GOOD  FRIDAY. 


They’re  leading  in  through  Jewry’s  gate 
Him  they’ll  feast  until  to-morrow; 

They  cloak  with  craven  smiles  the  hate, 

Soon  to  crown  their  King  of  Sorrow. 

Hosanna  !  Blessed  !  Loud  the  noise, 

And  the  city  is  mad  loyal; 

While  maids,  who  sing  to  singing  boys, 

Strew  with  palms  His  pathway  royal. 

And  gray  haired  mothers,  wrinkled  sires, 

Look  and  clap  their  hands  approving; — 

But  Death’s  the  burden  of  these  choirs, 

Unto  Death  the  pageant’s  moving. 

The  scene  is  other.  Four  short  nights  and  days 
Have  robbed  the  mob  of  power  to  reck  aright. 
The  curious  tramp  of  ghouls,  their  baneful  gaze, 
The  ears  and  eyes  of  toiling  Jesu  smite. 

No  branches  wave,  no  garments  kiss  His  feet; 

No  children  cluster  round,  His  praise  to  hymn. 
But,  lo  !  red  drops  of  blood  are  on  the  street, 
And  blood  is  oozing  from  His  every  limb. 

Oh,  God  !  can  hearts  you  made  so  truant  grow  ? 

Can  man  so  far  forget  his  Lord’s  sweet  face  ? 
Can  this  hour’s  friend  become  the  next  my  foe  ? 
Can  hell  so  triumph  over  Heaven’s  grace  ? 

Ah,  yes;  young  friends,  and  ere  your  day 
Slopes  under  evening’s  shadowy  pall, 

You’ll  lean  on  love,  and  lean  to  fall; 

You’ll  cry  for  light,  nor  find  a  ray. 

For  men  are  mud,  and  God’s  own  breath 
Scarce  changed  the  clay  to  Angel-gold; 

Our  hearts  are  cast  in  one  cracked  mould, 

With  Jews  who  did  their  God  to  death. 

Man’s  love  or  woman’s  may  endure; 

His  must !  Will  you  in  sober  sense, 

For  joy  that  dies  a  wee  hour  hence, 

Surrender  joy  as  God’s  word  sure  ? 

I  pity  not  the  fool  forlorn, 

Who  wakes  with  ashes  in  his  hands  ! 

Through  life’s  long  night  my  hero  stands 
On  Calvary  waiting  Easter-morn. 

Phanuel. 

Incites  try  ttxc  ‘SSEay. 


— Rev.  Father  Rector  attended  the  consecration 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  E.  McDonnell,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  S.  J.,  as  is  well  known,  preached  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  at  the  same  ceremony. 


— Through  the  timely  and  tidy  work  of  our  ad¬ 
mirable  printer,  Mr.  Rooney,  we  were  enabled  to 
present  His  Lordship  of  Brooklyn  with  several 
elegant  purple  impressions  on  satin  of  the  Latin 
greeting  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Monthly. 

— On  Good  Friday,  Mr.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry,  delivered  a  touching  and  forcible 
Passion  Sermon  to  a  crowded  congregation  in  the 
Parish  Church.  On  the  same  occasion  Father  Hughes, 
S.  J.,  addressed  the  boys  in  the  College  chapel. 
Father  Kavanagh,  S.J.,  preached  the  Easter  Sermon 
to  the  boys. 

— The  Holy  Week  services  were  conducted  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity  in  our  new  College  chapel. 
Much  of  their  success  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
was  due  to  the  good  training  which  the  younger 
boys  are  getting  in  the  choir.  Rev.  Father  Rector 
officiated  on  the  three  solemn  days  of  the  week.  On 
Easter  Sunday  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Father 
Keveney,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Father  Hart,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  as  Deacon  and  sub-Deacon. 
On  this  day,  in  obedience  to  a  strict  rule  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  all  the  students  approached  the  Holy  Table. 

— A  succession  pf  class  specimens  has  been  the 
feature  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  lower  classes 
were  the  first  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
specimen  of  Rhetoric  brought  these  profitable  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  class-life  to  a  happy  close  for  the  year 
’91-92.  On  the  whole  the  display  of  work  has  been 
far  more  satisfactory  than  that  put  forth  in  the  first 
showing  of  the  year,  which  occurred  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  evident  from  these  specimens  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mother-tongue  is  practically 
the  paramount  aim  of  all  the  classes,  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was 
displayed,  there  was  also  a  proportionate  superiority 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Good  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  vernacular  were  notably  a  special  feature 
in  the  specimens  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  by  such 
work  as  this,  and  by  such  work  only,  that  we  shall 
succeed  more  and  more  in  forcing  the  conviction  that 
even  from  the  most  utilitarian  standpoint  the  classi¬ 
cal  course  is  really  the  only  course  worth  fostering, 
in  a  College  like  St.  John’s. 

— The  first  student  of  St.  John’s  College  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  assembled  comrades  in  the  May-evening 
devotions  was  James  Read  Blun,  ’89,  of  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

— Among  our  recent  visitors  were  the  Rev. 
Father  Freeman,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.;  Mr.  John  S.  Hollohan,  S.  J.,  of 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Father 
Xavier,  of  Yonkers;  Father  Gregg  and  Father  Shine, 
of  St.  Augustine’s,  N.  Y.  City;  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin, 
S.  J.,  Fr.  Busam,  S.  J.,  Fr.  Brennan,  Mr.  T.  J.  Gaffney 
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Taaffe,  Mr.  Edward  Green,  E.  B.  L.,  ’86,  Mr.Fortes- 
cue,  Messrs  L.  Haffen,  John  and  Joe  Halligan,  P. 
Hendricks,  John  and  Tom  Aspell. 

— The  subjects  of  the  prize  essays  for  this  year 
are  Tennyson’s  Idyls  of  the  King,  and  Christopher 
Columbus. 

— The  College  Corps  of  Cadets  will  parade  in 
New  York  on  Decoration  Day. 

— On  May  5th  the  members  of  the  class  of  2nd 
Latin  Grammar,  with  their  teacher,  approached  the 
Holy  Table  in  a  body  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Wm.  J.  A.  Mackel.  In  the  beginning  of  June  a 
“  Month’s-mind  ”  will  be  celebrated  for  the  same  in¬ 
tention. 

— Rev.  John  Quirk,  S.J.,  is  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
New  York. 

— Rev.  W.  G.  Reid  Mullan,  S.J,  who  has  just 
finished  his  Theology  at  Woodstock,  will  remain 
with  us  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

— Rev.  Wm.  Gannon,  S.J.,  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Rector,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  in  the  middle  of 
May- 

— Martin  McM.  Ramsay  has  left  West  Point  and 
returned  to  Washington. 

— Mr.  George  O’Connell,  S.  J.,  our  interesting 
correspondent  in  Old  Albuquerque,  will  be  ordained 
priest  next  Pentecost.  Mr.  O’Connell  has  two 
brothers  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Ambrose  O’Con¬ 
nell  now  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  N.  Y.  City,  and 
the  Rev.  Raphael  V.  O’Connell,  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  at  Woodstock  College,  Md. 

— We  have  again  to  thank  Father  Harlin,  S.  J., 
this  time  in  the  name  of  the  choir  and  of  the  St. 
John’s  Berchmans’  Sanctuary  Society,  for  the  gener¬ 
ous  feast  to  which  he  treated  these  young  choristers 
and  acolytes  shortly  after  Holy  Week. 

— At  the  meeting  held  in  the  Catholic  Club 
House  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Catholic  Chautauqua,  the  Catholic 
priests  and  laymen  decided  to  leave  the  selection  of 
a  site  open  for  a  few  weeks.  This  summer’s  session 
will  be  held  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  August. 
The  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  was  elected  First  Vice-President. 

— Rev.  James  F.  Donohue,  ’86,  of  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  visited  the  College  on  May  12th,  Fr.  Rector’s 
Feast,  and  remained  for  a  portion  of  the  play  in  the 
evening. 

— The  Sacraments  of  First  Communion  and  Con¬ 
firmation  were  administered  here  on  the  15th  of  the 
present  month.  At  the  boys’  mass  in  the  College 
Chapel  twelve  of  the  students  received  their  First 
Communion.  Many  of  the  parents  of  these  boys 
attended  the  service,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  boys 
themselves,  must  have  been  edified  by  the  simple, 
eloquent  and  fervent  discourse  of  Rev.  Father  Rec¬ 
tor.  After  mass  breakfast  was  served  in  the  boys’ 
refectory  to  the  first  communicants  and  their  happy 


relatives.  In  the  afternoon  Archbishop  Corrigan  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the  par¬ 
ish  church.  There  were  107  confirmed.  His  Grace 
was  assisted  by  his  secretary,  the  Rev.  James  N. 
Connolly.  The  Archbishop  with  Fr.  Connolly  at¬ 
tended  the  May  devotions  in  the  evening.  Daniel 
J.  Buckley,  ’94,  had  the  honor  of  addressing  his  fel¬ 
low-students  in  the  presence  of  our  Honored  and 
Most  Reverend  Guest,  and  he  did  it  well. 

— The  Competition  Drill  for  the  colors  took  place 
Thursday,  May  5th,  on  the  College  campus.  The 
weather  which  was  perfect,  and  doubtless  also  the 
fame  of  St.  John’s  corps  of  cadets,  drew  large 
crowds  to  the  College  on  that  occasion.  Our  es¬ 
teemed  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Edwards,  must  have  been 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  number  of  visitors 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  grand  stand  or  watched 
the  manoeuvres  and  marches  from  the  cinder-path. 
He  must  also  have  been  equally  pleased  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  unrivalled  exhibition  which  the  four 
companies  gave  under  the  skilful  captaincy  of 
Messrs.  McNally,  Corbett,  Hardiman  and  Feeley. 
They  did  magnificently.  They  showed  that  they 
had  been  well  drilled  in  the  new  tactics,  and  this 
under  the  instructions  of  a  Lieutenant  who  under¬ 


stood  the  tactics  thoroughly,  and  possessed  the 
art  and  skill  of  enforcing  them  in  the  battalion. 
It  was  a  little  disappointing  that  the  colors  were 
not  presented  at  once.  We  hope  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  winning  company  in  our  next.  Mean¬ 
while  let  the  cadets  rest  assured  that  they  are  doing 
better  than  all  their  predecessors,  and  will  elicit  on 
Decoration  Day  a  repetition  of  the  applause  which 
greeted  them  last  year. 

— The  May  devotions  around  Our  Lady’s  statue 
are  carried  on  very  faithfully  every  evening.  They 
are  a  source  of  great  edification  to  all  who  attend 
them.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  was  quite  charmed 
with  them,  as  was  his  Rev.  Secretary  also.  Rev. 
Father  McQuillan  has  charge  of  these  public  services 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  is  through  his 
kindness  that  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  list 
of  speakers  for  the  whole  month. 

Mother  of  God  . .  . . James  P.  McNally 

Mother  of  our  Saviour . . William  H.  Feeley 

Ark  of  the  Covenant . Michael  E.  Corbett 


Virgin  Most  Admirable. 

Refuge  of  Sinners . 

Queen  of  Martyrs.  . 
Virgin  Most  Powerful  .., 
Consoler  of  the  Afflicted 
Virgin  Most  Faithful 

Our  Queen  . 

Gate  of  Heaven . 

Seat  of  Wisdom . 

Morning  Star . 

Queen  of  the  Angels 

Help  of  Christians . 

Cause  of  our  Joy .  , 

Queen  of  all  the  Saints. . 

Tower  of  David . 

Mirror  of  Justice . 


...  .John  Hardiman 
..  .James  F.  Galligan 
.William  A.  Ferguson 
.  .Timothy  J.  Murray 

. . Martin  H  Glynn 

. John  J.  Reilly 

.Charles  J.  McCafi'erty 
. .  .  Daniel  J.  Buckley 

. John  J.  Sullivan 

. . . .  Michael  A.  Doran 

. John  A.  Roche 

. . .  Edward  H.  Martin 

_ Thomas  S.  Reilly 

. Daniel  J.  Shay 

. J.  Howlin  Farley 

. Francis  McLean 
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Queen  of  Prophets . John  J.  Dockry 

Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary . . Francis  J.  McSorley 

Mother  Most  Amiable . Michael  Lennon 

Mystical  Rose... . L.  Louis  Tracey 

House  of  Gold . J.  Tracey  Langan,  Jr. 

Queen  of  the  Society  of  Jesus . Joseph  L.  Bayard 

Immaculate  Mother . . James  A.  Dunn 


A  NOTEWORTHY  SPECIMEN. 

— The  specimen  of  the  Class  of  Latin  Belles- 
Lettres  which  was  probably  the  most  entertaining 
of  the  whole  year,  took  place  on  May  6th. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly  opened  the  programme  with  an 
original  and  exceedingly  good  poem.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  who  read  a  translation 
in  verse  of  the  second  ode,  third  book  of  Horace. 
This  paper  is  also  deserving  of  praise  ;  but  the 
reader  spoke  so  rapidly  and  nervously  that  we  were 
unable  to  catch  all  that  he  said.  Michael  Doran 
followed  with  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  metrical 
translation  of  Horace,  Ode  II.,  io.  A  Latin  poem 
“  To  Horace,”  was  next  read  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Buckley. 
The  version  of  Horace,  Ode  16,  Book  2,  which  was 
read  by  Martin  H.  Glynn,  was,  in  our  judgment,  a 
little  too  long  ;  but  was  nevertheless  a  very  accept¬ 
able  rendering.  The  next  feature  was  the  oral 
translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  English. 
The  professor  called  at  random  on  various  members 
of  the  class.  The  class,  in  general,  has  a  ready, 
wide-a-wake,  pithy  manner  in  translating,  which 
might  be  profitably  imitated  by  other  classes.  The 
translations  were  characterized  by  very  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  there  was  a  visible  interest  in  the  work 
which  was  refreshing. 

For  his  paper  on  “The  Greek  Theatre,”  Mr. 
Glynn  deserves  great  credit.  It  was  very  well 
written  and  nicely  delivered. 

But  the  event  of  the  day  was  the  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Ferguson  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits,  as  poets,  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Doran  supported  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Ferguson 
upheld  Tennyson.  The  former  gentleman  spoke 
first,  and  made  a  pretty  fair  argument  in  favor  of 
Wordsworth.  Some  of  his  statements  regarding 
Lord  Tennyson  were  not  well  founded  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
hibited  throughout  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
works  of  the  English  poet.  He  also  exaggerated 
the  merit  of  Wordsworth,  making  proportionately 
too  little  of  that  of  Tennyson.  Mr.  Ferguson,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  do  Wordsworth  full  justice, 
but  he  showed  in  his  speech  much  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  than  did  his  adversary  of  the  works  of  the  two 
bards,  and  his  premises  were  firmer  and  better 
grounded.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  had  decidedly  the  better  of  the  argument.  We 
congratulate  the  poets  on  their  exemplary  speci¬ 
men. 

Andrew  Devine,  ’95. 


TRIOLETS  FOR  RECTOR’S  DAY. 

The  robins  play 
And  warble  clear, 

The  grass  is  gay, 

The  robins  play 
And  sing  a  lay  : 

“Your  day  is  here,” — 

The  robins  play 
And  warble  clear. 

The  leaves  are  green 
For  Rector’s  Day  ; 

Sweet  flowers  are  seen, 

The  leaves  are  green, 

Garbed  in  this  mien 
Earth  seems  to  say, 

“  The  leaves  are  green 
For  Rector’s  Day.” 

The  rose  and  tree 
Send  love  to  you, 

The  birds  in  glee 

The  rose  and  tree  ; — 

And  shall  not  we 
Give  greeting  too  ? 

The  rose  and  tree 
Send  love  to  you. 

Jos.  L.  Bayard,  ’93. 


RECTOR’S  DAY, 

THURSDAY,  MAY  12,  1892. 

“ Here  Virtue  in  her  might  '■'■Thou  open' st  wide  the  door 

With  regal  purple  dight ,  •  Of  Wisdom' s  ample  store 

Thro'  thee  upholds  her  right  Thro'  which  in  joy  we  pour 

And  reigns  a  Queen."  With  studious  zeal." 

Eve  of  the  Festival. 

Piano  Duet,  -  -  -  "Zampa,"  -  -  -  Heroic!. 

Greeting,  -  From  the  Philosophers ,  Michael  E.  Corbett. 

Gratulationes ,  -  ist  Division,  -  J.  Fahy  Galligan. 

Violin  Solo,  -  -  "Sweet  May,"  -  -  Joseph  J.  Dunn. 

Gruss, . Charles  H.  Jaeger. 

Triolets,  -  "Nature’s  Greeting,"  -  Joseph  L.  Bayard. 

Hommage  au  R.  P.  Recteur ,  ...  Gustave  Regnier. 

Soprano  Solo,  -  -  "  Le  Tortorelle ,”  -  -  L.  Arditi. 

Trigant  Burrow. 

A  Word  from  Second  Division,  -  -  -  Edward  M.  Lamb. 

Club  Swinging,  ......  James  A.  Dunn. 

Felicitacion,  ......  Gustave  Rovelo. 

The  Day-Scholars’  Muse,  ....  Daniel  J.  Kelly. 

Piano  Duet,  -  -  “  Radieuse,"  -  -  L.  Gottschalk. 

Echoes  from  St.  John’s  Hall,  -  -  -  Walter  H.  Martin. 


GRATULATIONES. 

Reverende  et  carissime  Pater.  Praesidi  nostro 
ex  ilia,  quae  decora  omnino  nec  recens  apud  nos  obti- 
net,  institutione,  ad  debitum  honorem  praestandum 
ac  rite  exprimendum  jucundum  grati  animi  testi¬ 
monium  nos,  laeti  et  amantissimi  discipuli  hodie 
convenimus. 

Quid  enim  decentius  dici  potest,  cum  nobis  om¬ 
nibus  intra  hos  parietes  degentibus  semper  adsis 
Pater  cura  indefessa  et  piissima  sedulitate  gressus 
dirigendo  nostrum  omnium  iter  tenentium  ad  mon- 
tem  scientiae  atque  sanctitatis,  pericula  removendo, 
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leniendo  asperitates,  animis  lumen  ac  solatium  prae- 
bendo. 

Liceat  nobis  efferre  quanta  afficiamur  laetitia, 
contemplantes  coelestem  ilium,  quo  ardes,  amorem 
discipline,  doctrine,  religionis  promovende  ut  hoc 
collegium,  quod  faustissimis  suscepisti  auspiciis 
gubernandum,  ad  illud  tandem  perveniat  perfectionis 
culmen  ab  omnibus  desiderandum. 

Nobis  igitur  jure  meritoque  gratulamur  tarn  for- 
tunatis  qui  virum  Presidem  habeamus  dotibus  or- 
natum  preclaris,  et  ad  onera  sustinenda  officii  im- 
positi  minime  levia,  splendide  paratum. 

Quod  Deus  vires  addat  abundanter,  et  magnum 
animum  atque  Divinum  amorem  tibi  aspirando, 
labores  pie  susceptos  ad  felicem  exitum  semper 
perducat,  en  vota,  Reverende  Pater,  que  hodie  ad 
ccelos  mittunt  obstricti  beneficiorum  memoria  aman- 
tissimi  discipuli.  JAMES  F.  GALLIGAN,  ’93. 


THE  FESTIVAL. 

ROBERT  MACAIRE. 

Adapted  from  Selby’s  Melodrama  by  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 

Robert  Macaire ,  ....  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 

(Under  the  assumed  name  of  Ravennes.) 

Jacques  Strop ,  ------  John  C.  McNeilly. 

(Under  the  assumed  name  of  Cadeaux.) 

Dumont,  landlord  of  the  Lion  d’Or,  -  Joseph  B.  Richardson. 
Pierre,  head  waiter  at  the  Lion  d’Or,  -  James  P.  McNally. 
Germeuil,  a  wealthy  farmer,  J.  Melville  Clune. 

Charles ,  his  adopted  son, . James  L.  Geary. 

Sergeant  Loupy,  ------  Harry  Connolly. 

Louis ,  a  waiter,  -  -  -  -  -  Alfred  M.  Barrett. 

THE  RIVALS. 

The  Challenge  and  the  Duel  Scenes. 

Bob  Acres,  ......  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 

Sir  Lucius  O' Trigger,  -  John  C.  McNeilly. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  -  -  -  -  Harry  Connolly. 

Captain  Absolute,  -----  J.  Melville  Clune. 

David,  - . Joseph  B.  Richardson. 

Faulkland,  ......  Alfred  M.  Barrett. 

The  lovely  music  of  “  Pique  Dame  ”  comes  forth 
once  more  from  the  violins,  soft  May  breezes  play 
through  the  casements  of  the  armory;  after  two  years 
of  waiting,  of  watching  in  vain,  our  old  favorites 
are  to  give  us  an  encore.  The  sweet  sounds  of  the 
violins  swept  us  back  to  the  past,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  things  that  were,  we  see  and  hear  things 
which  we  thought  had  departed  forever,  we  wait 
patiently  for  the  curtain  bell,  predisposed  to  our  old 
friends  with  a  partiality  which  even  the  Queen  of 
Fairyland  never  lavished  on  the  long-eared  Bottom. 
The  curtain  moved  and  there  before  our  eyes  on  the 
boards  of  old  St.  John’s  wandered  Caddy  and  Rabby 
in  rags,  thieves  they  looked,  the  one  meek,  the  other 
desperate  ;  we  watched  them  through  “  Robert 
Macaire  ”  from  their  initial  bow  to  the  end.  Caddy 
stole  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  gendarmes  and  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  while  the  great  Rabby  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  upon  the  nerves  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  till  in  the  death  scene  a  triumph  came  to  him, 
and  deservedly  ;  a  triumph  not  vulgarized  by  ap¬ 


plause,  but  marked  more  emphatically  by  the  deep 
silence  that  fell  over  all.  The  death  of  Rabby  was 
a  splendid  and  touching  finish  to  a  most  worthy 
presentation  of  “  Robert  Macaire.” 

Along  with  Caddy  and  Rabby  was  Mr.  James  L. 
Geary,  who  played  the  adopted  son  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  and  finish  that  became  well  his  fine  bearing 
and  the  music  of  a  lovely  voice.  The  others  filled 
their  parts  with  credit  and  the  applause  given  was 
the  most  satisfactory  argument  of  their  success. 

“The  Rivals”  followed,  with  Caddy  and  Rabby 
no  longer  ragged,  but  peruked  and  scented  to  an 
exquisite  extreme.  As  the  lovely  red-haired  Bob 
Acres,  Mr.  Taaffe  courtesied  and  moved  with  the  air 
of  a  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  McNeilly,  as  Sir  Lucius,  was 
splendid.  Their  impersonations  have  gained  in 
every  way  and  are  worthy  of  professionals. 

Oh,  but  David;  not  that  David  was  not  well  done, 
but  strangely  done.  He  ranged  the  platform  up  and 
down  like  a  bereaved  lioness.  Mr.  Richardson’s 
voice  is  of  the  volcano  class  and  startled  us, 
that  is  all.  He  was  watched  throughout  with 
deep  interest.  The  acting  of  Messrs.  Taaffe  and 
McNeilly  need  no  further  comments,  they  are 
splendid  exponents  of  our  dramatics  and  St.  John’s 
has  nothing  but  lovely  words  and  thankful  hearts  for 
them.  They  were  the  means  of  making  Rector’sDay 
the  loveliest  May  day  that  has  come  to  us  in  years. 

Mr.  James  A.  Dunn  with  his  little  troupe  took 
up  their  station  between  the  acts  and  evolved  lovely 
curves  and  asymptotes  with  Indian  clubs.  The  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  did  well  and  watched  the  “{notions  of 
their  major-domo  with  an  alacrity  that  reflects 
greater  credit  on  Mr.  Dunn  for  his  share  in  this 
pleasing  intermission.  And  the  play  like  all  others 
came  to  an  end.  Caddy  and  Rabby,  the  red-haired 
Bob  and  Sir  Lucius,  took  themselves  away  next 
morning  when  our  old  favorites  boarded  the  train 
from  Fordham. 


ffovdltamcnsia:. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

IS  hard  in  these  ennui-laden  days  of  Spring 
to  cudgel  our  brain  for  matter  to  inter¬ 
est  the  devotees  of  the  Senior  Section. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  take  our  best 
friend  by  the  arm  and  wander  under  the  great  elms 
that  surround  the  campus,  and  whisper  to  him  “  how 
balmy  the  air,  how  blue  the  heavens,  how  nature 
herself  beams  all  round.”  Yes,  we  would  rather 
read  one  of  Cicero’s  choice  orations,  an  ode  or  two 
of  Horace,  or  a  satire  of  Juvenal  of  an  afternoon 
than  to  tell  you  that  the  batting  cage  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  “  Gym  ”  and  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Carrigan  are  playing  at  tennis. 

- — He  is  a  ball  player,  a  good  one  too,  and  oft  have 
we  seen  him  smite  the  ball  on  the  head  and  send  it 
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in  the  direction  which  marks  a  base  hit.  But  he  is 
fast  losing  respect  on  the  Division,  for  he  bravely 
strode  forth  the  other  morning  incased  in  a  pair  of 
creamy  “  Sunday-go-to-meetings  ”  intended  to  rival 
the  best  stock  in  Berry  Wall’s  wardrobe.  One  young 
gentleman  said  they  were  “nobby, ’’probably  because 
they  were  quite  “  audible;  ”  another  asked  him  if  he 
was  going  to  remodel  them  into  base-ball  trunks* 
and  a  third  had  the  audacity  to  beg  a  sample  for 
remembrance.  Very  hard  “  my  deah  boy,”  but  we 
wouldn’t  mind  it. 

— We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  one  of  our  esteemed 
fellow  editors  is  indulging  in  the  very  general  talk 
on  horse-racing.  He  is  not  a  member  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric  or  classics,  but  he  leads  his  class,  and  to 
think  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  should  stoop  to 
question  “  Longstreet’s  ”  superiority,  or  “Judge 
Morrow’s  ”  merits  is  enough  to  shock  his  fellow  com¬ 
panions  who  sit  at  the  “roundtable”  in  the 
sanctum. 

— We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  touched  on  else¬ 
where,  and  therefore  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
the  largest  team  of  athletes  ever  sent  from  Ford- 
ham  to  an  inter-collegiate  meeting  will  journey  to 
Manhattan  field  on  the  28th  inst.  to  try  conclusions 
with  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  etc. 

— Referring  to  our  old  and  genial  friend  Pete 
Comerford,  of  the  royal  class  of ’92,  we  might  re¬ 
mark  that  he  bids  us  farewell  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year.  He  goes  to  wear  the  Harvard 
colors,  and  do  battle  for  Harvard's  name.  We  can¬ 
not  say  what  our  heart  prompts  regarding  this  young 
gentleman.  Honest,  whole-souled,  free  from  petty 
jealousies,  and  withal  a  staunch  defender  of  his 
rights,  he  is  perhaps  as  popular  a  student  as  ever 
walked  the  ways  of  Fordham.  But  he  leaves  us, 
and  our  College,  to  enter  the  old  University  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  we,  one  and  all,  bid  Pete  God  speed.  , 

— Charles  McCafferty/94,  who  is  now  playingfirst 
base  on  the  College  team  is  acquitting  himself  nobly. 
He  has  more  than  sustained  the  high  opinion  which 
was  generally  held  of  him  before  he  assumed  his 
post.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

S  of  old  the  base-ball  field  is  now  literally 
covered  with  ball  “  fiends  ”  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  one  stands  at  the  home- 
plate  during  the  dinner  recreation  and 
attempts  to  bat,  it  is  a  miracle  if  he  escapes  being 
struck  by  one  of  the  myriad  balls  that  whistle  re- 
peateHly  by  his  ear. 

— The  Invincibles  are  steadily  eclipsing  their 
predecessors  of  former  years,  under  the  able  cap¬ 
taincy  of  A.  Valde,  who  was  recently  elected  in 
place  of  Gaynor,  resigned.  • 


— Several  interesting  encounters  have  taken 
place  on  the  diamond  of  late,  notably  a  conflict  for 
a  barrel  of  apples.  Excellent  umpiring  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Revens  marked  the  contest  as 
did  also  the  marvelous  play  of  the  first  baseman 
whose  team  lost. 

—The  reconstructed  Brockites  attempted  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  severe  beating  to  the  Whites  on  May  14th 
in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rain,  which  caused  the 
calling  of  the  game  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
inning.  The  score  stood  Whites  3,  Brockites  2. 
N.  B.  We  forgive  the  umpire. 

— Hyland’s  freaks  played  an  interesting  game  on 
Rector’s  Day  with  a  team  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 
The  little  short-stop  of  the  latter  team  easily  car¬ 
ried  off  all  the  honors  of  the  contest  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  large  fellows  on  the  Di¬ 
vision.  Score  12  to  12. 

— He  of  Second  Grammar  who  was  home  so  long 
on  account  of  sickness  (?)  is  again  with  us.  How 
we  have  missed  him  since  tennis  began  ! 

— Wanted. — A  few  cigarette  “  fiends.”  The  num¬ 
ber  is  rapidly  thinning  down  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  Monday  evening  chat,  and  many  of  those  who 
for  years  have  upheld  the  sacred  portals  of  the  wig¬ 
wam  have  forsaken  its  hallowed  precincts  for  a  walk 
on  the  campus. 

— The  Washingtons  seem  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way  in  the  league  at  present,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Emmet  Scotts. 

— The  pictures  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Massey 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  and  many  are  the  de¬ 
mands  for  them  on  the  Division.  The  team  picture 
was  especially  excellent. 

— The  Rector’s  Day  has  come  and  gone.  Would 
we  could  say  the  same  of  Commencement  Day.  The 
feast  was,  as  usual,  excellent,  and  the  play  in 
the  evening  very  pleasing.  We  especially  enjoyed 
our  old  favorites,  Messrs.  Taaffe,  McNeilly  and 
McNally.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  club 
swinging.  In  point  of  perfection  it  far  exceeded  the 
other  parts  of  the  programme. 

— We  are  waiting  with  breathless  expectation 
for  the  result  of  the  Competition  Drill  on  May  5th. 
We  are  confident  that  the  colors  will  still  remain 
the  property  of  Second  Division. 

—We  were  all  prostrated  with  grief  at  the  sor¬ 
rowful  news  of  the  death  of  W.  Mackel.  His  face 
always  beamed  with  good  nature  and  his  reputation 
for  Christian  piety  and  purity  was  unsurpassable. 
May  he  be  at  present  enjoying  the  rewards  in 
heaven,  which  his  noble  life  on  earth  fully  deserved. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

—  Quite  a  difficulty  arose  between  Capt.  Boyle 
and  a  certain  other  member  of  his  team  as  to  the 
appropriate  name  to  be  adopted.  Capt.  Boyle 
firmly  avowed  his  intention  of  naming  his  team  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  likes,  despite  the  strenuous  op- 
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position  of  his  subordinate,  and  refused  for  a  time 
to  listen  to  any  objection  to  his  choice.  A  very 
heated  discussion  ensued,  and  a  compromise  was 
eventually  effected,  whereby  a  name  was  adopted 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  either  party. 

— We  are  the  happy  possessors  of  the  handsomest 
statue  in  the  house,  the  statue  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Study  Hall. 
Grand  bouquets  ever  send  forth  their  fragrant  per¬ 
fume  at  its  base  and  a  lamp  keeps  ceaseless  vigil. 
It  is  handsomely  draped  and  presents  a  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  appearance. 

— The  inseparable  “twins,”  Tom  and  Al,  have 
both  entered  the  elocution  contest  and  the  betting 
on  Second  is  principally  at  odds  on  either. 

— The  •  Invincibles  have  had  but  two  outside 
games  so  far,  but  every  Sunday  and  most  of  the 
Thursdays  from  now  on,  are  filled.  On  April  14th, 
the  St.  Lawrences  received  a  sound  trouncing. 
Score  :  Invincibles  25,  St  Lawrence  5. 

— The  Rivals  played  here  on  May  1st.  For  a 
while  it  looked  dark  for  the  Invincibles,  but  a  change 
of  pitchers  was  attended  with  good  results.  The 
Invincibles  batted  out  a  victory  in  the  seventh  and 


eighth  innings. 

The 

score 
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E 
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O 
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4 
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O 
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R  B.H 
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Draper’s  team . 

•  5  0 

O 

O 

O  O 

2 

O 

2 - 9  4 

2 

Bergin’s  team . 

.  .O  O 

2 

O 

2  3 

I 

O 

0 — 8  7 

2 

H.  V.  Gaynor,  ’95. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— We  have  a  fine  May  altar  on  Third  which  can¬ 
not  be  equalled  by  any  in  the  house.  Mr.  J.  Tufton 
Mason  gives  it  his  attention  at  all  times  and  often 
may  he  be  seen  watering  the  flowers  or  filling  the 
lamps. 

— Vincent  now  pitches  for  Second  Team. 

— We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
William  Mackel  our  former  companion.  On  many 
dull  afternoons  did  he  enliven  us  with  his  ready  wit, 
and  many  a  time  he  argued  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
bologna  in  developing  the  muscles. 

— Our  friend  Dean  is  again  with  us  and  plays 
second  base  on  Second  Team.  The  Second  Team’s 
short  stop  is  playing  phenomenal  ball  lately. 

— Quite  a  number  of  Third  Division  boys  made 
their  First  Communion  this  year. 

— Florez  and  Finlay  are  thinking  of  going  to 
Kilkenny  to  complete  their  course. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  May  5th,  shortly  before 
the  drill  began,  Fr.  Halpin  paid  a  visit  to  our 
Division,  and  expressed  himself  as  quite  pleased 
with  all  the  improvements  that  Mr.  Lamb  has 
recently  made,  particularly  in  the  bowling  alley. 


— The  beautiful  calisthenic  exercises  which  so 
pleased  the  audience  of  the  Rector’s  Day  Play  were 
performed  by  the  following  boys  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dunn:  James  Carrigan,  George  Herst,  Robert 
McDonnell,  Alfred  Murtha,  John  Delaney,  Walter 
Martin,  Morris  Head,  John  B.  Rosado. 

— Base-ball  is  raging  on  this  Division.  The  Tyro 
games  up  to  date  are  as  follows. 

Tyros . 1  1  o  o  o  2  i  i  i — 7 

Sherwoods . 9  2  1  o  1  o  2  o  o — 15 

(We  beg  leave  to  announce  that  the  Sherwoods  were  six-footers.) 

Tyros . o  2  o  2  2  o  o  o  o — 6 

Hudsons . 1  0200001  o — 4 

Tyros .  . 9  0023130  3 — 21 

Day-Scholars . o  1  3  20060  1 — 13 

Tyros . o  0000203  1 — 6 

Day-Scholars . 2  o  2  o  1  o  o  3  o — 8 

Tyros  . 3  1  6  -  -  -  — 10 

Irvings .  . 7  01  -  — 8 

Tyros . 2  o  o  1  2  1  2  o  0—8 

Day-Scholars . 2  001  1220  1 — 9 

Second  Team  (Minims)  played  three  games  with  Second  Day- 
Scholars.  In  the  first  they  were  beaten  by  a  score  of  11-1.  In 
the  second  they  won  by  a  score  of  9-5,  and  they  also  won 
the  third,  15-4. 

Third  Team  (Minors)  played  two  games  with  the  Leopards,  of 
Fordham,  and  won  in  both.  Score  of  first:  29-23.  Score  of  second: 
8—2. 

— Mr.  Rose,  S.J.,  now  keeps  our  study  hall  in 
place  of  Mr.  Kiernan. 

— The  latest  arrival  is  Edward  Barry. 

— Richard  Charles  and  James  Carrigan  are  our 
greatest  tennis  players. 

— Chalmers  now  uses  spectacles. 

— All  the  Sodalists  wear  medals  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Virgin. 

— Last  year  it  was  the  new  building  that  was 
shown  to  visitors.  This  season  they  are  usually  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  the  changes  for  the  better  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  our  Hall. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


gaij-i’cltolavs. 

UR  representatives  in  the  base-ball  arena 
have  crossed  bats  with  their  old-time 
opponents,  the  heroes  of  Tyro  field,  and 
at  the  present  writing  the  honors  are 
about  evenly  divided. 

—John  Joyce  is  back  ;  and  instead  of  the  emaci¬ 
ated  form  we  thought  to  see,  he  came  the  same  old 
Jack. 

— Our  team,  Second  Division  :  Ed.  Connell,  1st 
base  ;  J.  O’Rourke,  2d  base ;  Amb.  Lee,  3d  base ; 
J.  Shea,  short-stop;  B.  Van  Zandt,  right  field  ;  Jos. 
Mulholland,  catcher;  J.  Joyce,  centre  field  and 
catcher;  Jno.  Mulholland,  M.  Halpin,  pitcher;  H. 
Fisher,  captain  and  pitcher;  Willie  Connell,  Fred. 
Flynn,  substitutes. 

—  The  day-scholars  are  glad  to  hear  that  their 
one-time  prefect,  Mr.  O’Connell,  S.J.,  is  improving 
in  health. 
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— We  were  fortunate  in  being  ushered  to  good 
seats  for  the  last  play.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Taaffe  and  Mr.  McNeilly  delighted  us  all  by 
their  fine  acting,  especially  in  The  Rivals. 

— We  compliment  Dan  Kelly  for  voicing  our 
greetings  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  in  such  fine  lines  of 
poetry.  There  ought  to  be  more  poets  in  our  ranks 
than  among  the  boarders,  for  we  have  better  chances 
to  roam  abroad  over  hill  and  dale,  and  to  go  to 
romantic  scenes. 

— We  are  thinking  of  getting  up  a  team  to  give 
the  Invincibles  just  one  good  beating  before  the 
season  passes  away. 

—  The  reception  of  the  Sodality  will  be  held  on 
Ascension  Day,  on  which  occasion  all  postulants 
who  have  completed  their  term  of  probation  will  be 
received  into  full  membership. 

— John  Mulcahy  plays  on  the  Oakhills  of  Yon¬ 
kers. 

— A  number  of  day-scholars  were  among  the 
happy  band,  who  on  Sunday,  May  1 5th,  approached 
the  altar  of  the  College  Chapel  to  communicate  for 
the  first  time,  and  later  were  confirmed  by  his 
Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

— Poor  Mortie,  we  are  sorry  you  could  not  stop 
that  villainous  ball  from  decorating  your  eye  like 
the  rainbow. 

— We  enjoyed  Rev.  Fr.  Rector’s  feast  on  the  12th 
and  are  grateful  for  the  kind  invitation. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 


THE  BASE-BALL  SEASON. 


Yale  8,  Fordham  5. 

E  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  of  April  15th.  “Collegians  will 
play  ball  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  This 
fact  was  demonstrated  at  the  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Fordham  and  Yale  College  nines  at 
Fordham  yesterday  afternoon.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  game  was  called  no  less  than  five 
times  on  account  of  heavy  flurries  of  snow,  both 
nines  returned  to  the  field  each  time  and  finished 
the  nine  innings  despite  the  elements.  Yale  had 
out  its  strongest  team,  but  did  not  have  very  many 
runs  to  spare  at  the  close  of  the  game. 

Bowers  was  in  the  box,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two  innings,  he  had  the  Fordham  boys 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Roache,  Fordham’s  new 
‘find,’  pitched  eight  innings  for  the  home  team. 
For  six  innings  he  pitched  a  masterly  game.  In 
the  seventh  inning  his  opponents  caught  sight  of 
his  mysterious  shoots,  and  before  they  were  retired 
they  had  scored  four  runs  on  five  hits  and  several 
errors.  This  and  their  run  in  the  eighth  inning  in¬ 
sured  them  a  victory.  Carmody  took  Roache’s 
place  in  the  box  in  the  eighth  inning. 


Fordham  began  the  game  in  a  style  that  made 
their  admirers  feel  jubilant.  They  scored  one  run 
in  the  first  inning  and  kept  up  the  pace  by  scoring 
three  more  in  the  second.  Bowers  then  settled 
down  to  work  and  that  almost  settled  the  run-get- 
ting  for  Fordham.  In  sliding  to  the  plate  in  the 
second  inning  O’Rourke  cut  his  hand  so  badly  that 
several  stitches  were  required  to  close  up  the  wound. 
Gaynor,  who  took  O’Rourke’s  place,  distinguished 
himself  by  making  a  beautiful  running  catch  of 
Bowers’  fly  in  the  fifth  inning,  on  which  he  doubled 
up  Beall  at  second. 

Kedzie  played  a  very  poor  game  on  third  for 
Yale,  his  errors  being  responsible  for  some  of  the 
Fordhams’  runs.  With  the  exception  of  Kedzie 
Yale  played  a  fairly  strong  fielding  game.  Fergu¬ 
son  distinguished  himself  at  second  for  the  home 
team  by  making  four  glaring  errors.”  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

YAtE. 

R  B.H 

A 

P.0 

E 

R  B.H 

A 

P.O 

E 

Sweeney,  1.  f .  . . 

I 

I 

O 

2 

0 

Carter,  ib. 

I 

2 

12 

O 

Ryan,  c.  f.  &  r.  f. 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Beall,  c.f.  . 

O 

O 

O 

O 

C’y,  r.f.  c.f.  &  p. 

O 

O 

I 

2 

O 

Murphy,  s. 

S .  I 

I 

2 

I 

O 

Sullivan,  c . 

I 

I 

I 

6 

2 

Bowers,  p. 

. I 

I 

4 

4 

O 

Reilly,  ib . 

O 

O 

I 

9 

I 

Norton,  2d 

....  2 

2 

4 

I 

I 

Roache,  p . 

O 

I 

6 

I 

O 

Cole,  c.  . . . 

.  I 

I 

3 

8 

I 

Ferguson,  2d  ... 

I 

I 

O 

I 

4 

Bliss,  l.f . . . 

.  .  .  .1 

2 

O 

O 

O 

O’Rourke,  s.s. .  . 

I 

I 

I 

0 

O 

Kedzie,  3  b. 

I 

2 

O 

3 

O 

O 

'Z 

2 

2 

Rustin,  r.f. 

O 

O 

I 

O 

McCann,  3b  .... 

I 

O 

I 

0 

O 

Totals. . 

. 8 

9 

17  27 

5 

Totals . 

•  5 

5 

14  24 

9 

Fordham . 

O  I  O 

O 

O 

0—5 

Y  ale . 

I  O  I 

4 

I 

X— 

-8 

Earned  runs— Fordham,  1;  Yale,  3.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham,  4;  Yale,  4.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7;  Yale,  6.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Roache,  3;  oft'  Bowers,  4.  Struck  out — Sweeney, 
Ryan,  Carmody,  Roache  (2),  Ferguson,  Gaynor,  McCann  (2), 
Murphy,  Norton,  Cole,  Bliss  and  Kedzie.  Two-base  hits — Sulli¬ 
van,  Ferguson  and  Bliss.  Sacrifice  hits — Carmody  and  Sullivan 
(2).  Stolen  bases — Carmody,  Reilly,  Carter,  Beall,  Murphy  (4), 
Norton  (2),  Cole  (2),  Bliss  and  Kedzie  (2).  Double  play — Gaynor 
and  Ferguson.  Hit  by  pitcher — Sweeney.  Wild  pitches — Bowers, 
1;  Roache,  1.  Passed  balls — Cole  (3)  and  Sullivan  (2).  Umpire 
— Mr.  McNally.  Time  of  game — 2:09. 

FORDHAM  2,  VOLUNTEER.  2 

Easter  Sunday  saw  the  Volunteers  make  their 
debut  for  ’92.  Fordham  was  in  poor  condition  ow¬ 
ing  to  her  previous  heavy  games  with  Yale,  Am¬ 
herst  and  Harvard;  the  Volunteers  were  just  the 
opposite.  The  contest  was  uninteresting  outside  of 
the  star  catches  of  Sweeney,  Central  and  Carmody. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  Sullivan  being  badly 
hurt  by  a  foul  ball,  time  was  called.  The  score  : 


Fordham . 1  0  °  0  0  1 — :2 

Volunteer  .  o  0  1  1  0  0 — 2 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  12,  FORDHAM  5. 

The  prim  and  modest  Quaker  remembered  well 
his  bad  defeat  of  last  year,  and  determined  to  profit 
by  it.  We  will  not  venture  a  diagnosis  of  Ford- 
hams’  feelings  as  they  sped  onward  to  Philadelphia 
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to  battle  again  for  victory.  Late  that  evening  the 
result  reached  us,  and  the  irrepressible  shouter  was 
silent. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  Fordham.  Carmody  es¬ 
sayed  to  pitch,  but  his  curves  proved  a  mark  for  the 
Pennsylvania  batters  ;  still  he  would  have  made  a 
creditable  showing  if  better  supported.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  inning,  Roach  began  to  pitch  and  did 
very  well.  Bayne  pitched  a  magnificent  game  for 
the  University,  mowing  down  the  Fordham  batters 
with  his  “  drop  ”  ball.  A  much  more  presentable 
game  would  have  been  played  had  there  been  any 
practice  indulged  in  before  the  day  of  playing  had 
arrived.  The  only  features  were  Sullivan’s  back¬ 
stop  work  for  Fordham,  and  the  batting  of  Thomp¬ 
son  for  the  University.  The  score  by  innings  : 


Pennsylvania . 2  6  o  2  i  o  o  i  o — 12 

Fordham .  . i  o  o  2  o  o  2  o  o —  5 


Base  hits — Pennsylvania,  11;  Fordham,  4.  Errors — Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  4;  Fordham,  8.  Two-base  hits — Carmody,  Thompson  (2) 
and  Bayne.  Sacrifice  hits — Sullivan  and  Bergen.  Bases  stolen — 
Sweeney,  Sullivan  (2),  Smith,  Ferguson,  Mackey,  Thompson, 
Bayne,  McFadden,  Lansing,  Coogan  (3),  Vail  (3),  Devlin,  Bergen. 
Left  on  bases — Pennsylvania,  9;  Fordham,  7.  Struck  out — 
Mackey,  McFadden  (2),  Gillon  (3),  P'erguson,  O’Rourke,  Bayne 

(2) ,  Carmody,  Bergen,  Vail,  Smith.  First  base  on  balls — Sweeney 

(3) ,  Smith,  McCann  (2),  Sullivan,  Ryan,  Mackey  (2),  Higgins, 
Devlin,  McFadden,  Lansing.  Hit  by  pitcher — Sullivan,  Mackey 
Vail.  Wild  pitches — Carmody,  Bayne.  Passed  balls — Coogan, 
Sullivan.  Umpire — Randall.  Time — 2.35. 

FORDHAM  14,  BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  4. 

The  Brooklyn  Polytechnics  visited  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  28th.  They  scored  two  runs  in  the  first 
inning  on  two  hits  and  two  errors,  and  also  one 
in  the  second  and  ninth  on  errors.  “Jack”  Roach 
and  Sullivan  were  the  battery  for  Fordham  and  more 
than  astonished  the  collegians  by  their  clever  work. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  days  Fordham  got  her 
batting  clothes  on.  During  the  entire  game  base  hits 
appeared  at  the  proper  time,  with  an  occasional  two 
“  bagger  ”  to  make  things  interesting.  Besides 
Roach’s  pitching,  which  was  a  feature,  he  and  Ryan 
took  off  the  batting  honors.  The  score  : 


Fordham . o  1  2  1  4  2  1  1  2 — 14 

Polytechnic .  21000000  1 —  4 


Errors — Fordham,  10;  Polytechnic,  10.  Two-base  hits — Ryan 
(2),  Roach,  Sullivan.  Struck  out — By  Roach,  n;  by  Wight,  5. 
Umpire — C.  D.  Horne,  ’92,  (English). 

FORDHAM  18,  MERCURY  I. 

Swarthmore  College  did  not  appear  on  April  30th, 
having  telegraphed  that  they  were  unable  to  come. 
May  1st  saw  the  Mercury  team  on  hand  to  try  a  game 
with  Fordham.  Strange  stories,  we  heard,  had  been 
told  in  the  Metropolis  as  to  what  they  would  do 
with  us  when  they  arrived.  What  their  expectations 
were  we  know  not  ;  they  met  with  a  veritable 
slaughter.  Harold  O’Connor  pitched  for  the  visit¬ 
ors,  but  his  delivery  was  as  easy  to  hit  as  a  glass 
window.  Three-base  hits,  two-base  hits,  not  to 
mention  the  singles,  were  knocked  out  more  quickly 
than  it  takes  to  say  “Jack  Robinson;”  in  one  inning 
Fordham  “piled  up”  ten  runs,  and  the  Mercuries 


looked  as  if  they  had  run  into  a  cyclone.  After 
Harold  had  retired  Cole  pitched,  but  Fordham  was 
too  weary  to  injure  his  curves.  Carmody  and  Sulli¬ 
van  occupied  the  alley  for  Fordham,  the  former 
pitched  in  his  best  style,  the  latter  caught  any  ad¬ 
venturous  messenger  who  sought  to  reach  second. 
J.  Dollard’s  second  base  play  for  the  Mercuries  was 
noteworthy.  Score  by  innings  : 


R  E  B.H 

Fordham  . 3  2  10  3  o  o  o  o  o — 18  4  14 

Mercury . o  o  o  o  o  1  o  o  o —  184 


Three-base  hits — Ryan  (2),  Gillon,  Ferguson.  Two-base  hits 
— Ryan,  Sullivan,  Smith.  Struck  out — By  Carmody,  14;  by 
O’Connor,  4;  by  Cole,  5.  Stolen  bases — Fordham,  10;  Mercury, 
2.  Passed  balls— Dollard,  3;  Sullivan,  1.  Umpire- — Mr.  McNally, ’92. 

FORDHAM  18,  XAVIERS  I. 

Tom  Rourke  brought  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  team 
up  on  May  3d  to  play  a  practice  game.  He  also 
brought  Tierney,  of  Rochester  and  Hackett,  Car- 
hart  &  Co.  fame  to  pitch  for  them.  They  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  anything  with  Roach’s  pitching,  while 
Smith,  who  later  on  succeeded  him,  struck  nine  of 
them  out  in  three  innings.  J.  Dollard  who  again 
played  second  base  put  up  a  phenomenal  game  in 
that  position,  while  Ferguson  of  the  Fordhams  was 
not  behind  him.  The  score  : 


R  B.H  E 

Fordham .  . 3  6  1  o  1  4  o  3  o — 18  13  4 

St.  Francis  Xavier . 000  1  0000  o —  1  3  10 


FORDHAM  19,  TRINITY  I. 

Our  old  and  esteemed  rival,  “  Trinity,”  visited 
Fordham  on  May  6th.  The  wiseacres  were  at  vari¬ 
ance  as  to  which  side  would  win;  but  after  the  fourth 
inning  they  mutually  coincided  in  their  verdicts. 
Trinity  was  in  poor  form,  her  pitcher  likewise,  and 
consequently  Fordham  had  little  trouble  in  batting 
the  ball.  Bowie  pitched  for  Trinity,  Carmody  and 
Smith  for  Fordham,  the  two  latter  were  simply  in¬ 
vincible,  Graves  being  the  only  man  who  succeeded 
in  securing  their  two  only  hits.  The  main  features 
were  the  latter’s  catching  and  batting,  and  the  bat¬ 
tery  work  of  Fordham.  The  score  : 


R  B.H  E 

Fordham  .  2  o  1  7  1  o  5  1  2 — 19  18  o 

Trinity . 0000000  1  o —  1  2  8 


FORDHAM  4,  CORNELL  9. 

A  high  wind  blew  during  the  whole  game,  which 
perhaps,  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  batting, 
but,  nevertheless,  Cornell  hit  Carmody  pretty  freely 
and  at  the  right,  time.  We  expected  something  in 
the  line  of  victory  owing  to  the  Fordhams’  previous 
heavy  batting,  but  disappointment  seemed  to  be  our 
lot.  Priest  pitched  for  Cornell  and  was  in  good 
form  ;  his  “in-drop”  was  very  effective,  and  more¬ 
over,  being  a  left  “hander,”  he  was  quite  an  enigma 
for  Fordham  batters.  Why  Captain  Field  objected 
to  McNally’s  umpiring,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  at  all  events  he  should  have  repaid  our 
generosity  by  putting  in  a  man  whose  desire  and 
anticipation  were  not  so  manifest.  The  score  : 
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FORDHAM 

CORNELL. 

R 

B.H  P.0  A 

E 

R  B.H  P.O  A 

Sweeney,  l.f _ 

.  O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Towle 

.  3 

3 

I 

O 

Ryan,  s.s . 

.  I 

I 

O 

T 

O 

Carmody,  p.  .  .  . 

.  O 

O 

0 

J 

O 

I 

Field . 

.  I 

3 

16 

I 

Sullivan,  c . 

O 

12 

I 

I 

E. Young. 

.  O 

2 

O 

3 

Smith,  r.f . 

2 

2 

O 

O 

Taylor. .  . . 

2 

7 

1 

Rourke,  c.f . 

.  O 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Burrows  . 

. O 

O 

2 

1 

Ferguson,  2b. .  . 

.  I 

O 

3 

I 

I 

Miller . 

.  O 

2 

O 

1 

McCann,  3b . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

W.  Young 

.  I 

O 

McCafferty,  ib. 

.  I 

O 

4 

O 

O 

Priest . 

2 

O 

2 

Totals . 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals. . 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

5 

24 

6 

5 

9 

is 

27 

10 

Fordham . o  0200  100  1 — 4 

Cornell . o  o  3  1  1  1  3  o  x — 9 


Earned  runs — Cornell,  4.  1st  base  on  errors — -Fordham,  4; 
Cornell,  4.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  8;  Cornell,  11.  1st  base  on 
balls — Fordham,  3;  Cornell,  2.  Struck  out — By  Carmody,  10;  by 
Priest,  14.  Home  run — Taylor.  Three-base  hit — Rourke.  Two- 
base  hit  —Towle.  Hit  by  pitcher — Sweeney,  Sullivan.  Passed 
ball — Sullivan.  Umpires — For  Fordham,  T.  S.  Reilly;  for  Cor¬ 
nell,  Bingham.  Time — 2.13. 

FORDHAM  9,  VOLUNTEER  O. 

All  of  Morrisania  and  Tremont  with  delegations 
from  the  adjacent  districts  came  up  on  May  8th  to 
see  the  Volunteers  defeat  the  Fordhams.  The 
most  knowing  individual  of  the  above  localities  was 
confident  that  the  Volunteers  would  shut  out  the 
Fordhams.  This  was  all  before  the  game  started. 
Brown  was  to  pitch  ;  all  night  he  soaked  his  arm  in 
witch-hazel,  and  during  the  morning  it  was  rubbed 
by  three  experienced  doctors  with  electric  towels  ; 
the  other  members  of  the  team  read  the  lives  of 
Anson,  Kelly,  Richardson,  Ewing  and  Latham  be¬ 
fore  retiring — but  we  are  getting  too  personal.  The 
Volunteers,  with  Brown,  essayed  to  win.  In  four 
innings  about  seven  hits  with  a  total  of  ten  were 
easily  rescued  from  his  delivery.  They  got  a  present 
from  Smith  of  one,  and  also  several  reached  first  a  few 
times,  but  on  errors.  Carmody  went  in  to  pitch,  but 
retired  in  a  short  time  in  favor  of  Smith,  the  latter 
was  about  to  retire  in  favor  of  Roach,  when  Brown 
and  his  Volunteers  seeing  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  victory  left  the  field  declaring  the  umpire’s  de¬ 
cision  to  be  wrong.  They  were  the  only  people 
that  thought  so,  the  general  opinion  of  the  classic¬ 
ally  inclined  spectators  was  in  regard  to  them 
“Vox  et  praeterea  nihil.”  The  game  was  given 
to  Fordham,  9  to  o.  The  score  : 


R  B.H  E 

Fordham . 2  o  3  1  3- — 9  7  8 

Volunteer . . 2  040  x — 6  1  1 


FORDHAM  COLLEGE  4,  HARLEM  A.  A.  O. 

There  was  more  excitement  at  the  Fordham 
College  grounds  Sunday  afternoon,  May  15th,  than 
when  any  of  the  big  college  teams  played.  About 
1 ,000  persons  encircled  the  field  when  the  game  began 
and  all  were  surprised,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
home  team  would  play  the  “  Smith  Brothers  nine, 
but  instead  the  Harlem  Athletic  Association  were  on 
hand  with  their  strongest  team.  Early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  an  enterprising  manager  thought  it  a  good 
scheme  to  organize  a  team  to  be  known  as  the 
“  Smith  Brothers,”  but  the  players  refused  to  play 
together  as  a  family,  so  the  Harlem  A.  A.  was 


chosen  as  the  name.  The  latter  team  played  a  good 
game,  but  the  home  team  outclassed  them  and 
played  a  phenomenal  game.  Smith,  who  will  take 
Carmody’s  place  on  the  team  when  the  latter  leaves 
college,  showed  that  he  will  prove  a  strong  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Until  the  ninth  inning  of  yesterday’s  game 
the  visitors  had  been  retired  without  a  base  hit. 
Ellis,  who  had  previously  struck  out  three  times,  hit 
a  short  infield  bounder  and  barely  beat  out  McCann’s 
throw.  Smith  struck  out  twenty  of  the  Harlem  A. 
A.  players.  He  retired  the  side  on  strikes  in  the 
second,  third,  sixth  and  eighth  innings.  In  the 
ninth  inning  the  visitors  had  three  men  on  the  bases, 
with  only  one  out.  Stanhope  struck  out,  while 
Sheehan  hit  a  hot  bounder  to  Smith.  The  ball  es¬ 
caped  the  latter’s  hands,  but  Ryan  came  to  the 
rescue,  making  a  grand  pickup,  and  by  a  lightning 
throw  retired  the  batter.  Whalen’s  throwing  to 
second  base  was  the  best  seen  in  this  vicinity  for 
some  time.  The  score: 


FORDHAM  COLLEGE. 
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Sweeney,  l.f . 
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Ellis,  2b . 
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3 

3 

Ryan,  s.s . 
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j 

Whalen,  c . 
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7 

6 

O 

Carmody,  c.f  . . . 
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I 

O 

O 

0 

Ustace,  s.s . 

.O 

O 

2 

3 

O 

Sullivan,  c . 

.  .O 

O 

19 

I 

3 

Holland,  l.f ... . 

.O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Smith,  p . . . . 

O 

O 

I 

O 

Stanhope,  3b . 

O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Rourke,  r-f  .  .. 

•  -3 

4 

O 

O 

O 

Sheehan,  r.f . 

.O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Ferguson,  2b 

.  O 

O 

I 

I 

O 

Francis,  c.f . 

.O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

McCann,  3b . 

.  .O 

2 

I 

I 

O 

Hazleton,  ib.  . .  . 

.O 

O 

8 

I 

I 

McCafferty,  ib  . 

.  O 

O 

2 

O 

I 

McCahill,  p . 

.O 

O 

I 

2 

I 

Totals . 

4 

7  27 

6 

5 

Totals . 

O 

I 

27 

15 

5 

Fordham  College . o  1  o  o  o  o  1  o  2 — 4 

Harlem  A.  A . o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o — o 


Earned  run- — Fordham  College.  First  base  by  errors — Ford¬ 
ham  College,  2;  Harlem  A.  A.,  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  Col- 
lege,  5;  Harlem  A  A.,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Smith,  4;  Off 
McOahill,  4.  Struck  out — By  Smith,  20;  by  McCahill,  7.  Two- 
base  hit — Rourke.  Sacrifice  hit — Ferguson.  Stolen  bases — Car¬ 
mody,  Rourke  (2),  McCafferty,  Ellis,  Ustace,  Holland  (2),  Mc¬ 
Cahill.  Double  play — Sweeney  and  Ryan.  Wild  pitches — Smith, 
1;  McCahill,  2.  Passed  ball — Sullivan,  1.  Umpire — Horne. 
Time — 1 .49. 


^changes. 

ON  HORACE’S  /EQUAM  MEMENTO. 

Sweet,  pensive  bard,  and  is  this  all  ?  Our  wishes 
must  we  stay, 

And,  undisturbed  by  future  ills,  just  seize  the 
present  day  ? 

Remains  for  us  no  happiness  beyond  the  gloomy 
tide  ? 

No  truth  our  faith  to  fix  upon,  no  star  our  hopes  to 
guide  ? 

The  Christian’s  shade,  oh,  hadst  thou  known,  the 
true,  unwithering  vine, 

A  holier  rest  thou  couldst  have  sung,  have  praised 
a  richer  wine; 

Replete  our  saddest  ills  to  cure,  that  yields  a 
heavenly  bliss; 

The  nectar  of  the  other  world,  the  anodyne  of  this. 

—  The  College  Student. 
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— In  an  isue  of  a  month  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Press 
had  a  long  editorial  on  reformd  speling,  and  com¬ 
ended  the  exampl  set  by  The  Lafayet  in  adopting 
it.  Ther  ar,  of  corse,  sevral  dificulties  that  wil 
prevent  most  paprs  from  uzing  the  nu  speling.  Thes 
dificulties,  howevr,  in  a  coleg  papr  ar  overcum  with 
litl  trubl.  One  of  the  objects  in  vu,  when  the  editors 
of  The  LAFAYET  adopted  the  reformd  speling,  was 
to  lead  othr  coleg  jurnals  to  folio  their  exampl,  and 
thus,  in  a  smal  way,  to  aid  the  caus  of  speling  reform. 
Our  action  wil  not  be  changd,  howevr,  if  the  nu 
method  is  not  adopted  by  othr  coleg  jurnals. —  The 
Lafayet. 


UNSEEN  GRACES. 


How  often  do  God’s  angels  flit 
Around  us,  and  we  know  it  not ! 

How  often  doth  God’s  blessing  sit, 

Like  God’s  white  Mother  free  from  blot, 
Deep  in  the  heart’s  most  rosy  grot, 

And  we,  heart-eyeless,  see  not  it  ! 

Ah,  God  hath  lidded  human  eyes, 

Not  that  the  human  heart  may  sleep; 

But  that,  as  these  veil  nether  skies, 

To  open  heavens  of  dream  more  deep, 
They  thus  may  teach  man’s  heart  to  keep 
Its  inmost  gaze  on  Paradise. —  The  Owl. 


HEART  CHORDS. 

The  chords  of  human  hearts  abound 
In  sweetest  melodies, 

Be  he  who  plays  must  know  each  sound, 
Else  wakes  he  agonies. 

Oft  strings  may  snap,  as  snap  they  must, 

Be  he  more  tender  still — 

Nor  to  his  own  experience  trust, 

But  look  aloft  for  skill. 

A  skill  to  touch  in  way  more  kind, 

Some  chord  that  soon  may  sever, 

Or  else  perchance  to  later  find 

A  chord  that  lasts  forever. — -Salve  Regina. 


MERCY. 

Sweet  Mercy  bows  her  gentle  head, 

To  sorrow  with  the  suffering  poor, 

And  kindly  cheers  the  aching  heart 
With  solace  from  her  bounteous  store. 

PITY. 

Soft  pity  dries  the  mourner’s  tears 
And  gently  bids  them  cease  to  flow, 

Hers  is  the  task  through  weary  years 
To  comfort  grief,  to  solace  woe. 

—  The  Academia. 


— The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  sent  us  Judge 
Dunne’s  powerful  speech  on  Compulsory  Education. 
We  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  neat  little  book  by 
Brother  Azarias,  entitled  “  Mary  Queen  of  Heaven.” 
It  consists  of  several  short  essays  written  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  for  The  Az’e  Maria.  The  essays 
state  in  brief  the  relations  of  Mary  with  the  faithful 
on  earth,  with  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  with  the 
saints  in  Heaven.  The  book  will  repay  perusal. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Xavier  Ethical  Society, 
held  on  Thursday  evening, May  19th, at  eight  o’clock, 
the  following  programme  was  carried  out: 

Essay — “  Our  Society''  -  -  -  James  P.  Glynn. 

Essay — “  Happiness,"  -  -  -  Frederick  J.  Reilley. 

Discussion— “  Is  Man  a  Moral  Being?  ” 

Affirmative:  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan. 
Negative:  James  A.  Lamb. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  SOCIETY  CO.,  12  E.  I7TH  STREET. 


The  Virtues  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God.  By  Rev. 
Francis  Arias,  S.J.  With  a  preface  by  Most  Rev. 
George  Porter,  S.J.  Net,  70  cents. 

The  Passage  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Father.  By 
Rev.  H.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J.  Net,  $2.00. 

The  Seven  Words  of  Mary.  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  S.J.  Net,  60  cents. 

Month  of  Mary.  By  Rev.  P.  Beckx,  S.J.  80  cents. 

Mary  Magnifying  God.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  S.J.  Net,  70  cents. 

A  Brief  Text-Book  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philoso¬ 
phy.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Coppens,  S.J.  $1.50. 

St.  Ignatuis  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits.  By 
Stewart  Rose.  New  edition,  under  the  supervision 
of  Rev.  W.  H.  Eyre,  S.J.  With  more  than  a 
hundred  illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  632  pages.  Net, 
$6.00. 

Life  of  Father  John  Curtis,  S.J.  By  the  author 
of  Ty borne.  Net,  $1.00 

Current  Literature  for  May  gives,  in  its  readings 
from  new  books,  selections  from  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith’s  “A  Day  at  Laguere’s,”  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  “  Across  the  Plains,”  and  Katherine 
Prescott  Wormeley’s  admirable  Memoir  of  Balzac. 

The  venture  of  the  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company  in  offering  a  monthly  prize  for  original 
short  stories,  has  met  with  immediate  success 
and  a  large  response  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Short  Stories,  for  June,  will  be 
found  the  prize-winner  in  the  first  competition, 
entitled  “The  Kingdom  of  Leona,” — a  clever  satire 
on  a  social  weakness  of  the  time. 


John  Dockery  John  Roach  Louis  Gillon  Peter  Comereord  Michael  Sweeney 

F.  McCafferty  Robert  J.  Carmody  Dan.  Shay  Patrick  Sullivan  Daniel  J.  Buckley 

Wm.  Kennedy  John  Ryan  Wm.  Ferguson  Frank  McCann  Tom  Smith 


MY  CAPTAIN,  CHRIST! 

“  El  verdadero  Capitan,  *  ** 

Christo,  Nuestro  SeSor.” 

The  Meditation  on  Two  Standards. 

(Reprinted  from  the  December  number  by  special  request.) 


I. 

Many  thy  titles,  for  love  is  profuse, 

And  cunning  to  multiply  themes  for  praise; 

But  why  is  that  strong  name  lost  to  use 
lie  gave  thee,  Lord,  in  the  knightly  days, — 

The  Spanish  Commander  of  world-wide  fame, 

The  Emperor’s  liegeman  undismayed, 

Who  chose  thee  as  Captain  in  deed  and  in  name, 

Of  the  soldier-priests  of  his  new  crusade  ? 

II. 

Service  for  thee  was  a  warfare  then; 

But  a  soldier  endured  without  complaint; 

And  that’s  why  of  all  thy  leaders  of  men 
I  reverence  most  the  Hidalgo-Saint, 

Who  is  Master  to  me,  and  Father  and  Guide, 

For  the  lesson  lie  teaches  with  soldierly  art, 

Through  whose  call  to-day  I  fight  at  thy  side, 

And  hail  thee  as  Captain,  thou  Lord  of  my  heart  ! 

ill. 

Yea,  ’tis  as  Captain  I  hail  thee,  O  Lord  ! 

Not  King,  though  thy  kingship  hath  made  the  world  free; 
Nor  yet,  though  thy  words  be  as  honey  outpoured, 

And  thy  lore  be  broad  and  deep  as  the  sea, 

Do  I  style  thee  my  Master,  0  blessed  and  wise  ! 

Since  this,  and  much  more  that  the  world’s  heart  knows, 

I  believe  thee,  O  Christ;  but  chiefest  I  prize 
That  title  of  Captain,  when  facing  thy  foes. 

iv. 

So  into  that  musical  phrase  of  Castile 
Let  me  read  our  narrower  modern  sense — 

Captain,  not  leader, — for  so  shall  I  feel 
The  throb  of  thy  Heart’s  omnipotence. 

The  leader  is  safe  on  the  hills  away, 

And  what  should  he  know  of  the  soldier’s  plight? 

But  the  Captain  is  down  in  the  stress  of  the  fray, 

’Mid  the  roar  and  dust  and  blood  of  the  fight. 

•  v. 

Not  Leader  to  me,  but  Captain,  thou  ! 

In  that  word  thou  hast  called  me,  and  bid  me  rejoice. 

I  can  see  the  blood  on  thy  calm  brave  brow, 

Hear  the  firm  low  notes  of  thy  soldier’s  voice. 

Where  the  smoke  drifts  dark,  and  death  is  in  air, 

And  the  whiz  of  the  cartridge-ball  is  shrill, 

One  word,  my  Captain, — I  follow  thee  there, 

With  teeth  hard  set,  with  a  soldier’s  will. 

VI. 

When  a  brother  drops  down,  shot  dead  at  my  side  ; 

When  the  scorn  of  the  foe  rings  fierce  and  loud; 

When  a  sense  of  defeat  spreads  sudden  and  wide, 

And  the  heart  of  the  raw  recruit  is  cowed, 

One  flash  of  thine  eye,  my  Captain,  then, 

One  thrilling  touch  of  thy  wounded  hand, 

One  swift  brave  word,  to  thy  faltering  men 
To  close  up  the  ranks  !  They’ll  understand! 


VII. 

Yea,  many  thy  titles,  for  love  is  profuse, 

And  cunning  to  multiply  themes  for  praise; 

But  oh,  to  restore  that  name  t )  use 
He  gave  thee,  Lord,  in  the  knightly  days, — 

The  Spanish  Commander  of  world-wide  fame, 

The  Emperor’s  liegeman  undismayed, 

Who  made  thee  my  Captain  in  deed  and  in  name, 

And  called  me  to  fight  in  the  long  crusade  ! 

Cornelius  J.  Clifford,  S.J. 


‘‘THE  MAJESTIC.” 


O  sounding  sea,  the  ghosts  of  bygone  years 
Thy  royal  sway  with  hollow  voices  sing, 

When  o’er  the  wide  wide  world  enthroned  king, 
Thou  scorned’st  man’s  control  with  stormy  jeers,— 
As,  bearing  precious  freight  of  joys  and  fears, 

His  bark  sails  onward,  wildly  fluttering 
Against  the  hurtling  storm  with  weary  wing, 

Till  hope’s  frail  lily  droops,  though  wet  with  tears; 
Yet  now  the  crown  is  hurled  from  off  thy  brow, 

The  sceptre  falls  from  out  thy  nerveless  hand; 

A  fiery  monster  sweeps  across  the  mere, 

Shrilling  above  thy  roar;  the  waters  bow 
Their  emerald  crests  and  gently  lave  the  land, — 
The  tempest,  trumpet-tongued,  is  hushed  in  fear. 

P.  V. 


THE  FRONT  DRIVE. 

ERHAPS  no  feature  of  old  St.  John’s  is 
more  vividly  recalled  by  the  alumni  than 
the  front  drive,  which  in  our  under¬ 
graduate  days  wound  its  way  beneath  the 
overarching  branches  of  towering  trees,  from  the 
front  gates  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  College. 
What  associations  of  joy  and  sorrow  are  connected 
with  that  drive.  How  gaily,  when  the  term  ended, 
the  trunks  packed  and  the  farewells  said,  did  we  run 
rather  than  walk  down  its  gentle  slope,  eager  for 
home  and  the  long  vacation.  How  mournfully,  on 
the  conclusion  of  that  same  vacation,  did  we  loiter 
up  the  incline  in  the  gray  September  twilight  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  luggage  vans,  whose  sluggish  pace  was 
not  so  slow  as  ours.  What  memories  too  arise  of 
that  eventful  day,  when  a  callow  youth,  tightly 
clutching  a  parent’s  hand  and  deeply  impressed  by 
the  lofty  College  buildings  might  have  been  seen 
walking  up  beneath  the  stately  trees,  through  the 
white  marble  portico  and  into  the  fine  old  pailoi  , 
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thence  to  issue  forth  upon  the  hurly-burly  of  Third 
Division.  What  a  scene  was  the  final  one,  when 
after  the  last  commencement  that  callow  youth,  now 
grown  to  man’s  estate  and  arrayed  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  high  silk  hat  and  Prince  Albert  coat,  told  the 
perspiring  expressman  in  tones  of  thunder,  that  he 
would  hold  him  personally  responsible  for  every 
piece  of  luggage  confided  to  his  care.  Then  the 
graduating  class  with  heads  erect,  shoulders  thrown 
back,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring  group  of 
students,  moved  down  the  drive  with  an  imposing 
dignity  befitting  those  upon  whom  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

One  of  the  striking  objects  along  the  drive  was 
an  ancient  willow  tree  just  opposite  the  College 
chapel.  Although  stripped  of  its  branches  and 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  this  venerable  relic  was 
much  respected  by  the  students.  There  was  a  tra¬ 
dition  handed  down  from  class  to  class,  that  General 
Washington  had  on  one  occasion  alighted  from  his 
horse  beneath  its  drooping  branches  preparatory  to 
spending  the  night  in  an  adjacent  building  known  to 
us  as  the  infirmary.  This  alone  gave  the  old  tree  a 
high  place  in  the  College  world.  The  gardeners, 
too,  had  trained  around  the  veteran’s  sides  some 
clambering  vines,  which  grew  and  flourished  and 
overtopped  each  other,  until  scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  old  trunk  was  visible.  In  the  spring  the  crevices 
between  the  vines  afforded  capital  places  for  nest¬ 
building,  and  whole  colonies  of  riotous  robins  and 
bluebirds,  with  an  occasional  family  of  sedate  wood¬ 
peckers,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  dis¬ 
closed.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  this  old  tree 
rendered  it  a  favorite  among  the  professors,  and  it 
often  served  as  a  subject  of  class  composition.  We 
sung  its  praises  after  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and 
translated  those  praises  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  and 
these  again  into  what  were  truly  said  to  be  lines  a 
long  way  after  Homer. 

Original  poems  on  this  subject  founded  on  all  the 
English  poets  from  Milton  to  Tennyson  were 
offensively  numerous.  Ballads,  sonnets,  apostro¬ 
phes — all  appeared.  Other  languages  were  drawn 
upon,  and  on  certain  literary  feasts  you  might  hear 
allusions  to  this  old  tree  in  Spanish,  French  and 
German.  I  even  remember  one  enthusiast,  who,  to 
the  horror  of  his  classmates  and  the  delight  of  the 
professors,  produced  a  sonnet  on  the  well-worn  theme 
in  choice  Italian.  I  would  not  imply,  of  course,  that 
this  old  tree  was  even  a  rival  of  the  Bronx  in  Col¬ 
lege  literature.  That  classic  stream  may  not  have 
retained  its  popularity,  but  formerly  the  Fordham 
boy  never  ceased  to  write  and  speak  about  the  Bronx 
from  the  time  he  entered  the  preparatory  class  until 
he  delivered  his  commencement  oration.  If  all  the 
manuscript  upon  which  the  name  of  this  gentle  river 
has  appeared  could  be  collected  in  one  place  a  most 
surprising  monument  would  arise.  The  historian  of 


St.  John’s  will  undoubtedly  devote  a  chapter,  if  not 
a  volume,  to  the  subject:  “  The  River  Bronx  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Primary  Educational  Factor.”  It  will 
attract  wide  attention.  But  the  old  willow  tree,  if 
not  first,  was  certainly  an  honored  second  in  the 
College  literary  world.  Even  the  Debating  Society 
man,  who  had  exhausted  his  points  and  was  groping 
for  an  effective  peroration  welcomed  it  as  a  friend. 
How  well  do  I  remember  the  apostrophe  “  And  thou, 
whose  spreading  branches  have  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  the  idol  of  his  people,  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  immortal  Washington,” 
etc.,  etc.  What  a  relief  this  was  to  the  audience. 
They  had  been  in  deep  water  for  a  long  time  and 
here  was  land  at  last. 

A  short  distance  below  the  old  tree  stood  the 
scales.  If  the  former  was  dreamily  beautiful,  the 
latter  was  sturdily  practical.  Fate  in  the  seventies 
visitors  at  the  College  were,  on  their  departure, 
attended  by  their  friends  among  the  students  as  far 
as  the  scales.  Just  why  this  place  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  was  in  some  doubt,  until  a  youth, 
deeply  learned  in  geometry  observed,  that  it  formed 
one  of  the  points  of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  a 
certain  window  of  the  Vice-President’s  room  and  the 
village  of  Fordham.  Whether  this  was  the  reason 
for  its  selection  as  the  real  point  of  departure  maybe 
doubted.  At  any  rate  there  the  scales  stood,  and 
their  unhesitating  readiness  to  weigh  any  one  in  the 
balance,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  reminded 
us  of  our  shortcomings  and  caused  the  place  to  be 
considered  unsympathetic  and  gloomy. 

Of  course  the  drive  had  its  legends.  Every  part 
of  the  College  grounds  had  these.  In  the  autumn 
evenings,  after  a  long  day  in  the  woods,  fires  would 
sometimes  be  lighted  out  of  doors,  to  roast  the  apples 
and  nuts.  Seated  around  the  glowing  embers  the 
older  students  would  tell  of  a  white  spectre,  which 
had  been  known  to  haunt  the  lower  portion  of  the 
drive  and  to  throw  itself  with  a  despairing  shriek 
before  the  midnight  train  from  Boston.  A  little 
before  dawn,  too,  whenever  the  moon  was  full,  a 
ghostly  dog  was  said  to  take  up  his  position  just 
below  the  scales.  Here  he  would  intercept  any  one 
passing  up  the  drive  by  placing  his  forefeet  upon  the 
wayfarer’s  shoulders  and  there  remain  until  a  faint 
uncanny  whistle  caused  him  to  slowly  disappear. 
As  for  Edgar  Poe,  it  was  common  talk  that  the  poet 
accompanied  by  a  raven,  frequently  visited  the  Col¬ 
lege  grounds  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  life. 
These  tales,  told  while  the  fires  burnt  low,  and 
the  wind  sighed  mournfully  in  the  big  elms,  would 
cause  the  eyes  of  the  younger  boys  to  grow  like 
saucers  and  make  them  think  of  home  and  mother. 

The  drive,  also,  has  associations  with  those  happy 
mornings,  when,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Faculty,  we  departed  for  the  city.  '  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  desire  to  go  to  the  city  were  usually  the 
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same.  The  student’s  appetite  did  not  increase.  The 
reading-room  and  the  hand-ball  alley  knew  him  not. 
If  you  wanted  to  borrow  his  bat,  you  had  to  look  for 
him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ball-field,  where,  in  the 
solitude  of  a  secluded  pathway  he  would  be  found 
deep  in  thought.  A  few  evenings  after  this,  per¬ 
mission  would  be  asked  to  visit  the  Rector.  Here, 
perhaps,  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  for  those 
who  have  never  been  at  Fordham.  Our  faults  as 
students  were  many  but  we  did  not  lie.  That  habit 
was  held  in  contempt  by  all  the  boys.  The  Faculty 
knew  well  whenever  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  to 
the  city,  and  also  when  this  was  not  the  case.  On 
the  former  occasion  we  obtained  leave  to  go;  on  the 
latter,  permission  was  refused.  An  immemorial 
custom  had  been  handed  down,  however,  of  giving 
excuses,  both  for  going  to  the  city  and  for  being  late 
on  our  return.  These  excuses  deceived  no  one, 
never  averted  a  punishment  and  were  understood  to 
be  given  as  a  means  of  filling  up  some  very  awkward 
pauses.  When  the  student  arrived  at  the  Rector’s 
room,  one  of  these  pauses  usually  occurred.  He 
entered  a  lofty,  old  fashioned  apartment,  lighted  by 
a  drop-light  resting  upon  an  enormous  desk,  where 
the  Rector,  whom  we  all  revered,  sat  writing  busily. 
Only  the  ticking  of  a  little  clock  broke  the  oppressive 
silence.  After  a  preliminary  cough,  the  student 
would  state,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  tooth  had 
troubled  him  greatly.  He  did  not  care  to  lose  it. 
He  believed  it  should  be  filled  and  nothing  less  than 
a  day  with  his  family  dentist  would  help  him.  Upon 
this  the  Rector,  still  continuing  his  writing,  would 
inquire  where  this  dentist  resided.  Delighted  with 
the  interest  manifested  the  student  would  mention 
some  uptown  street.  Without  lifting  his  pen  from 
the  paper,  the  Rector  would  observe  that  two  hours 
would  afford  ample  time  to  fill  the  tooth,  and  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  student  should  not  return  to 
the  College  at  noon.  This  sudden  flank  movement 
from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  would  upset  all  pre¬ 
vious  calculations  and  very  nearly  end  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Rallying  his  forces  with  extreme  difficulty 
the  student  would  feebly  remark  that  he  needed 
clothes,  and,  in  fact,  must  have  a  pair  of  suspenders. 
Then  the  Rector  would  lay  down  his  pen,  take  off 
his  glasses  and  solemnly  inquire  if  he  was  to  under¬ 
stand  that  all  the  time  between  noon  and  six  P.M. 
would  be  needed  for  the  purchase  of  one  pair  of 
suspenders.  An  awful  pause  would  follow  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  rout  was  complete.  Then,  with  a  smile, 
the  Rector  would  ask  a  few  kind  questions,  and  if 
there  was  any  real  necessity  for  a  visit  to  the  city 
permission  was  granted.  If  no  good  reason  existed 
the  well-known  College  rule  was  in  the  kindest 
manner  enforced,  and  the  student  soon  found  himself 
outside  the  Rector’s  door.  He  had  a  new  fund  of 
experience  and  usually  wondered  how  he  could  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  ask  permission. 


If  his  request  had  been  granted  the  morning  of 
the  next  holiday  beheld  the  student,  surpassing  even 
the  lilies  of  the  field  in  his  appearance,  descend  the 
front  drive.  But  his  return  was  even  more  interest¬ 
ing.  A  leave  of  absence  from  the  College  always 
expired  at  six  P.M.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  the 
fatal  hour  found  us  still  outside  the  College  gates, 
we  usually  arrived  in  a  group  of  three  or  four.  Our 
misery  needed  company.  I  remember  on  one  of 
these  mournful  evenings  walking  up  the  drive  with 
three  others.  We  said  among  ourselves  that  no  ex¬ 
cuse  was  possible,  but  agreed  that  something  must 
be  said,  if  only  to  break  the  dreadful  silence  which 
would  ensue  upon  our  entering  the  Vice-President’s 
room.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  slow-watch 
excuse,  the  sick-friend  excuse  and  the  telegram-that- 
never-came  excuse  would  hardly  do.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  evolve  something  more  striking.  Arrived  at 
the  Vice-President’s  room  we  entered  a  well-lighted 
apartment,  which  bore  all  the  marks  of  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  who  was  accustomed  to  dispose  of  a 
great  deal  of  business  in  a  short  time.  The  Vice- 
President  himself  received  us  with  calmness.  He  was 
a  very  clever  man  whom  we  all  admired  for  his  piety 
and  learning.  He  was  gifted  also  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  enabled  him  to 
read  the  average  student  mind  like  an  open  book. 
After  the  door  had  closed  behind  us,  he  took  from  its 
place  upon  a  shelf  a  long  coffin-like  volume  in  which 
we  knew  was  embalmed  the  famous  black-list. 
Turning  over  the  dismal  pages  and  dipping  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  he  suddenly  asked  us  what  excuse  we  had 
prepared  as  we  came  up  the  drive.  I  his  bolt  from 
the  blue  so  affected  several  of  the  party  that  they 
were  forced  to  sit  down.  But  the  spokesman,  al¬ 
though  conscious  that  all  hope  was  gone,  neverthe¬ 
less  said  that  we  had  set  sail  for  the  College  on  the 
Huckleberry  horse-car  line  with  a  number  of  other 
passengers.  While  under  full  sail  and  with  the 
lights  of  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Street  off 
the  starboard  bow,  there  had  been  a  lurch,  a  crash, 
and  our  noble  vessel  had  foundered  with  all  on  board, 
in  a  sea  of  mud.  We  had  crawled  through  the  upper 
windows  and  saved  the  women  and  children.  With 
the  aid  of  a  strong  rope,  we  had  rescued  from  the 
lower  hold  three  stout  gentlemen  whose  awful  lan¬ 
guage  we  never  would  repeat.  We  had  found  the 
horses  in  a  neighboring  pasture,  had  awoke  the 
driver  from  his  peaceful  slumbers  beneath  a  tree  and 
had  beckoned  the  conductor  forth  fiom  a  tavern 
where  he  had  gone  to  partake  of  an  oyster  stew,  at 
least  we  so  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  came  out 
wiping  his  lips.  After  long  delay  and  herculean 
efforts  the  car  had  been  righted  and  nearly  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  got  on  board;  but  the  three  stout  gentlemen 
talked  fiercely  of  legal  proceedings  and  said  they 
much  preferred  to  walk.  All  sail  being  again  set 
and  the  horses  having  taken  a  drink  we  proceeded 
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on  our  course  and  arrived  at  the  College  gates  late,  it 
was  true,  but  believing  we  had  done  our  simple  duty. 

When  the  young  Othello  had  finished  the  recital 
of  his  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  wrote  down  four  names  in  his  book  and  then 
handed  the  spokesman  an  evening  newspaper. 
There,  in  large  type,  the  latter  beheld  the  words 
“Strike  on  the  Huckleberry  Road.”  “No  Cars 
Running.”  This  closed  the  debate.  In  the  words 
of  a  certain  First  Division  parliamentarian  “  The 
Committee  rose  and  the  House  adjourned  sine  die!' 
As  we  passed  out  the  Vice-President  remarked  that 
he  hoped  we  had  made  the  purchases  necessary  for 
a  protracted  stay  at  the  College  because  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  we  should  go  to  the  city  again. 

But  the  drive  is  or  should  be  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  first  board  of  editors  of  the 
MONTHLY,  for  the  reason  that  it  once  inspired  one 
of  their  number  with  a  happy  idea.  On  a  certain 
Tuesday  in  the  early  autumn  just  prior  to  the  first 
issue  of  the  paper,  one  of  the  editors  was  leaning 
over  the  fence  which,  in  those  days  skirted  First 
Division  on  the  side  toward  the  lawn.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning  in  Indian  summer.  The  air  was 
balmy  and  the  birds  sang.  The  squirrels  scampered 
up  and  down  the  giant  trees,  and  the  great  lawn  lay 
invitingly  before  us.  But  alas,  it  was  an  ordinary 
class-day.  Already  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed 
to  a  quarter-past  eight  and  at  half-past  eight  pre¬ 
cisely  we  should  be  in  class.  Up  the  drive  came  the 
day-scholars.  They  were  models  of  punctuality  and 
came  from  all  parts  of  Westchester  County.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  member  of  the  board  of  editors,  who  had 
been  leaning  lazily  over  the  fence,  was  seen  to 
become  animated.  The  beautiful  weather,  the  day- 
scholars,  the  first  number  of  the  MONTHLY,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  front  drive  had  all  combined  to 
inspire  him  with  an  idea.  He  hurried  to  the  rear  of 
the  First  Division  building  and  convened  the  full 
board.  There  was  a  whispered  conference  and  all 
except  the  lazy  one  stood  aghast  at  something  pro¬ 
posed.  Nevertheless,  the  lazy  youth  obtained  leave 
from  the  Prefect  for  the  board  to  visit  the  Rector, 
and  a  few  moments  later  the  entire  body  stood  in  the 
quiet  study  which  we  all  knew  so  well.  The  lazy 
member  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  no  one  ever  knew  what  he  would  do  next. 
In  a  low,  respectful  tone  he  told  the  Rector  that  the 
first  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  was  about  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  no  formal  notice  of  the  paper  had  yet 
been  taken  by  the  Faculty.  The  most  impressive 
method  of  doing  this  would  be  to  grant  a  full  holiday. 
Extra  holidays  were  extremely  rare  and  so  unusual 
an  event  would  make  it  clear  to  all  the  students  that 
the  Faculty  not  only  approved  of  the  enterprise,  but 
was  disposed  to  encourage  it.  First  impressions  were 
important,  and  if  the  MONTHLY  was  known  to  have 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  full  holiday  it  would 


be  received  with  respect,  and  this  was  the  basis  of 
popularity.  The  effect  outside  the  College  would  be 
even  more  marked.  The  day-scholars  had  all  arrived 
and  were  ready  to  go  to  class.  If  a  holiday  should 
be  granted  they  would  be  seen  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  morning  with  their  school  books,  and 
upon  inquiry  being  made,  the  news  would  spread 
through  all  the  country  round  that  a  new  paper  had 
been  started  at  the  College.  Merchants  when  asked 
to  advertise  would  be  convinced  that  the  paper  was 
not  published  by  stealth,  and  that  they  would  get 
some  return  for  their  money.  The  board  of  editors, 
too,  had  given  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  time  to  the 
paper  and  expected  to  give  much  more.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  it  seemed  to  the  board  that  their 
request  for  a  full  holiday  was  not  unreasonable. 

When  the  speaker  finished,  the  editors  stood  ap¬ 
palled  and  the  Rector  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in 
catching  his  breath.  But  he  was  noted  for  his 
polished  courtesy,  and  after  a  pause  said,  that  he 
thought  the  board  of  editors  were  enterprising; 
that  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  a  holiday  were 
“  original  ”  and  “  American,”  and  that  he  would  con¬ 
sider  the  matter.  With  this  we  were  dismissed,  after 
the  irrepressible  lazy  man  had  called  the  Rector’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  five  minutes  the  bell 
would  ring  for  class.  Meantime,  the  news  that  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  full  holiday  had  been  made  spread  among 
the  students;  but  no  one  believed  that  it  would  be 
granted.  We  were  received  in  the  yard  with  howls 
of  derision  mingled  with  polite  inquiries  as  to 
whether  we  would  play  ball  in  the  morning  or  the 
afternoon.  Upon  the  lazy  member  announcing  that 
he  expected  to  play  ball  all  day  long,  a  motion  was 
put,  seconded,  and  very  nearly  carried  to  ride  him  on 
a  rail.  But  the  scoffers  grew  suddenly  silent  when 
the  Vice-President  was  observed  passing  through 
the  yard,  toward  the  Rector’s  room.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  sent  for  by  the  Rector.  “Monthly” 
stock  advanced  twenty  points  and  many  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  what  had  happened  during  our 
interview.  It  was  agreed  that  everything  depended 
upon  the  first  bell  for  class.  If  this  bell  rang  there 
would  be  no  holiday.  If  it  did  not  ring  the  holiday 
was  assured.  Gradually  the  excitement  increased. 
A  rhetorician,  who  mounted  upon  a  bench  declaimed 
in  a  plaintive  voice  “  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night,” 
and  received  vociferous  applause.  While  a  poet,  who 
was  heard  to  murmur  something  about  “  Ring  out 
wild  bells  unto  the  sky  ”  was  forced  to  run  for  his 
life.  There  was  a  general  production  of  watches, 
and  all  possible  variations  on  the  correct  time  were 
announced.  It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that  this 
question  of  time  would  be  settled  by  the  bell-ringer. 
This  gentleman  was  a  student  whose  habits  were  so 
regular  that  many  of  us  set  our  watches  by  him.  He 
had  not  been  with  the  crowd.  In  fact,  he  usually 
avoided  the  society  of  the  unregenerate.  But  he 
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appeared  now  crossing  the  yard,  on  his  way  to  the 
old  Second  Division  building,  on  the  top  of  which, 
the  belfry  stood.  The  virtuous  bell-ringer  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  groans.  One  gentleman  eagerly  asked 
if  he  had  time  to  carry  a  trunk.  Another  inquired  if 
he  had  not  lost  his  way.  While  a  third  more  cunning 
than  the  rest,  and  knowing  the  worthy  youth’s  vul¬ 
nerable  point,  offered  him  a  morning  paper  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  account  of  a  noted  ball  game.  But  the 
bell-ringer,  heedless  of  all  temptations,  proceeded 
across  the  yard.  Nothing  could  divert  him  from  his 
course.  Groans,  howls,  shrieks  had  no  effect.  He 
walked  on.  His  foot  was  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door-way  leading  into  the  Second  Division  building 
when  he  started  and  stood  bewildered.  Bedlam 
had  broken  loose.  The  crowd  seemed  to  have  gone 
wild.  They  danced,  they  sung,  they  played  leap¬ 
frog,  and  the  mighty  roar  that  went  up  made  the 
previous  noises  seem  faint  in  comparison.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  yard  nearest  the  Rector’s  room  stood 
the  Vice-President  motioning  with  his  hand  for  the 
bell-ringer  to  go  back.  All  understood  this  to  mean 
that  a  full  holiday  had  been  granted,  and  they  were 
right.  There  was  no  class  that  day. 

After  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  Vice-President 
came  through  the  yard,  and  as  he  passed  the  editors, 
remarked  dryly  that  he  thought  “  They  would  get 
on.”  I  have  not  seen  some  of  the  members  of  the 
first  board  since  the  day  we  all  went  down  the  front 
drive  for  the  last  time.  One  has  passed  away.  From 
what  I  can  learn  the  Vice-President’s  prediction  as 
to  the  others  has  been  verified,  and  they  are  “getting 
on  ”  to  a  man.  Although  widely  separated  in  their 
various  pursuits,  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  they  are  united  in  wishing  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  paper  which  they  helped  to  found. 

_  ’83- 

||ovatian  ^Jevsc-Mtovfc. 

AD  HORATIUM. 

O  Decus  Romae,  Venusine  Vates: 

Fontis  aeterni  Jovis  et  supremi, 

Carminis  clulcis  celeber  sacerdos, 

Hac  die  salve! 

Flacce!  solamen  leve  te  laborum, 

Dulce  pergratus  refero  poetam, 

Duke  ludentem  celebramus  omnes, 

Duke  canentem! 

Spiritus  Graius  tibi  tarn  benignus; 

Et  tuae  Musae  moveat  flagrantem, 

Spiritum  nobis:  lyra  sic  Latino 
Carmine  dulcis. 

Vivis!  O,  Cantor!  mihi  vivis  unquam; 

Si  tulit  divas  cita  mors  ad  oras, 

Qua  caput  gemmis  radians  corona 
Cingit  honestum. 


Clare,  dilectus  moveas,  Horati; 

Semper  et  nobis  sociusque  carus, 

Primus  in  nostris,  veluti  favore, 

Cordibus  unquam! 

Sic  mane  nobis  ubicunque  simus, 

Sive  tu  Phoebi  citharoedus  ales, 

Sive  Romanae  fidicen  lyraeque, 

Gloria  Musae! 

Daniel  J.  Buckley,  ’94. 


O  FONS  BANDUSIAE! 

HORACE,  BOOK  3 — ODE  XIII. 

Far  clearer  than  crystal  thy  waters  are  rushing, 
Deserving  thou  art  of  the  rich,  mellow  wine; 
To-morrow,  sweet  fountain,  thy  face  will  be  blushing, 
A  kid  then  just  sprouting  new  horns  shall  be  thine! 

A  kid  whose  young  brow  with  new  horns  just 
a-swelling 

Now  marks  out  for  combat  and  love  all  in  vain; 
This  offspring  of  flocks  in  the  smiling  meads  dwelling, 
Thy  cool,  sparkling  streams  with  his  warm  blood 
shall  stain. 

The  fiery  red  rays  of  Canicula  burning, 

Can  never  do  harm  to  thy  murmuring  rills 
That  give  cool  refreshment  to  oxen  returning 
From  labor  a-field,  and  to  sheep  from  the  hills. 

Renowned  shalt  thou  be,  O  Bandusian  fountain! 

By  my  celebrating  thy  oak-haunted  source, 
Embower’d  ’neath  a  crag  in  a  grot  of  yon  mountain, 
From  whence  thy  gay  streamlets  take  up  their  mad 
course!  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  ’94. 


OTIUM  DIVOS. 

HORACE,  BOOK  2— ODE  XVI. 

Ad  Grosphum. 

When  wind  and  billows  rage  and  roar, 
When  /Egean  breakers  lash  the  shore, 
When  murky  clouds  enshroud  the  sky, 
When  not  a  beacon  star  on  high 
Will  pilot  ships  o’er  trackless  way — 

For  rest  the  storm-tossed  sailors  pray; 
For  rest  the  warlike  Thracians  crave; 

For  rest  the  quivered  Medes,  right  brave, 
For  rest — Oh!  Grosphus!  they  implore, 
Unbought  by  gems  or  precious  ore. 

The  wealth  of  kings;  the  consul’s  guide 
Who  moves  the  thronging  crowd  aside 
Cannot  remove  the  morbid  care 
That  flits  ’neath  panelled  roofs,  nor  tear 
Those  wanton  tumults  from  the  mind 
That  render  reason  passion-blind. 
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He  happily  lives  on  scanty  means 
Upon  whose  frugal  board  there  gleams 
His  father’s  antique  silver  plate, 

And  manlike  would  not  fain  berate 
The  mode  of  life,  the  household  ware 
On  which  his  sire  so  well  did  fare, 

Nor  fear  nor  sordid  greed  will  keep 
His  honest  heart  from  peaceful  sleep. 

We  creatures  of  a  fleeting  hour 

Why  strive  to  wield  its  transient  power? 

Why  build  mock  castles  in  the  air 
That  fall  and  bring  to  us  despair? 

Why  ever  seek  from  clime  to  clime 
For  what  is  not  of  place  or  time? 

For  who  can  flee  his  mortal  self 
Though  lost  to  him  be  home  and  pelf? 
Corroding  care  mounts  brazen  prow, 

’Fore  it  the  valiant  knight  must  bow. 

More  swift  this  imp  in  noxious  flight 
Than  panting  stag  with  hounds  in  sight; 

More  swift  than  raging  Eurus  loud, 

Who  rides  and  guides  the  fire-tongued  cloud. 
Let  him  whose  heart  beats  high  to-day 
For  morrow’s  smile  no  trouble  pay; 

Thus  brighten  up  the  trials  of  life, 

So  many,  in  this  vale  of  strife. 

There’s  not  a  perfect  happiness  here 
Devoid  of  sadness  pain  or  fear. 

Untimely  Death  bore  off  forsooth 
Achilles  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Gray  tardy  Age  reduced  to  shade 
Tithonus,  nigh  immortal  made. 

The  boon  that  Fortune  grants  not  thee, 

Why,  sir!  perhaps  she’ll  give  to  me. 

A  hundred  flocks  bleat  ’round  thy  home, 

A  hundred  herds  thy  meadows  roam; 

A  pleasant  neigh  greets  thee  whene’er 
Thou  bid'st  thy  chariot-coursing  mare. 

Rich  purple  vestments  clothe  thy  form 
Twice-dyed,  and  proof  ’gainst  wind  or  storm. 
But  all  that  fate  bade  me  command 
This  small  though  pleasant  spot  of  land, 
Some  slender  vein  of  Grecian  song, 

A  heart  and  mind  ’bove  vulgar  throng. 

M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


RECTIUS  VIVES. 

HORACE,  BOOK  2 — ODE  X. 

Better  far  your  life  would  be, 

If  not  too  near  the  wave-washed  lea, 
Nor  yet  on  ocean’s  stormy  crest, 

Too  far  you  pressed. 

Whoever  loves  the  golden  mean 
Avoids  the  hovel’s  squalid  scene: 
Too  prudent  in  his  high  estate 
To  kindle  hate. 


The  winds  disturb  the  pine-tree  tall; 

With  heavy  ruin  towers  fall; 

And  ’tis  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
The  lightning  seeks. 

The  wise  hope  in  adversity, 

And  tremble  in  prosperity. 

The  same  Jove  brings  the  winter’s  day 
That  takes  away.  » 

Bad  times  as  well  will  come  and  go: 

Not  always  Phoebus  bends  the  bow, 

But  sometimes  wakes  the  silent  lyre 
With  music’s  fire. 

In  life’s  steep  paths  undaunted  be: 

Trust  not  too  much  the  heaving  sea, 

Let  not  too  fair  and  kindly  gale 
O’erswell  your  sail. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly,  ’94. 


TO  SEXTIUS. 

HORACE,  BOOK  4 — ODE  I. 

Keen  Winter  fades,  the  smiles  of  Spring 
Come  with  the  western  breeze. 

The  idle  keels  full  gladly  swing 
Into  the  freshening  seas. 

The  herd  seeks  rest  without  the  stall, 

The  ploughman  finds  delights 
Not  by  the  fire,  no  dismal  pall 
Of  frost  the  meadow  blights. 

By  moonlight  Venus  leads  the  dance, 

While  now  the  comely  grace, 

And  gaily  tripping  nymphs  advance. 

They  beat  the  earth,  retrace 
Their  steps  ;  and  Vulcan  stirs  the  fire 
Of  Cyclops’  heavy  forge,  with  ire. 

Now  girdle  round  each  shining  strand 
With  myrtle,  fresh  from  earth, 

Or  with  such  flowers  as  breathe  of  land 
That  smiled  upon  their  birth. 

To  Launus,  in  the  grove  of  shade, 

’Tis  fit  to  sacrifice 

The  lambkin,  ’neath  the  glittering  blade, 

Or  kid,  a  dearer  prize  ! 

The  knock  of  pallid  Death  resounds 
Upon  the  cotter’s  gate, 

His  tapping,  too,  the  rich  confounds  : — 

He  knocks  and  soon  and  late. 

Life’s  fleeting  age  forbids  the  care 
Of  forming  hopes  remote, 

Soon  night  and  ghosts  unreal  shall  snare 
You  ;  round  your  form  shall  float 
The  shadowed  home  of  Pluto  dread, 

Whose  walls,  if  they  contain 

You  once,  to  wine  you’ll  not  be  wed, 

Nor  through  the  dice  seek  gain. 

J.  Howlin  Earley,  ’93. 
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AD  PATREM  RECTOREM. 

Hue  adest — festi  rediere  cantus; 

Una  mens  cunctis,  animusque  laetus; 
Surgit  et  versus;  celebramus  omnes 
Patris  honores. 

Jam  dies  venit,  Pater!  et  bonarum 
Artium  coetus  tibi  gratulari, 

Et  tuas  musae  memori  studebit 
Prodere  laudes. 

Jam  dies  venit,  referens  amoris 
Debitas  grates  tibi  dulce  nostri 
Qui  bonus  nobis  pater  atque  custos 
Lene  fuisti. 

Serus  a  nostro  medio  recedas; 

Laetus  intersis  pueris  diuque 
Atque  te  nostris  operis  beatum 
Nos  faciemus. 

Laeta  sirit  nobis  tua  festa  semper 
Quos  tibi  flores  hodie  feramus 
Et  tuo  grate  placeantque  cordi 
Nostra  voluntas. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


ANGUSTAM  AMICI. 


HORACE,  BOOK  3 — ODE  II. 


The  hardy  youth  must  e’er  be  taught 
To  bear  the  battle’s  stern  career, 

To  try  in  warfare,  danger-fraught 
The  Parthian  foe  with  dreaded  spear. 

The  soldier’s  lot  content  to  bear 
’Mid  deeds  of  hazard  firm  and  bold, 

With  will  to  do  and  soul  to  dare 
In  Syrtes’  sands,  in  Scythia’s  cold. 

O,  then  the  queen  with  tears  of  woe, 

The  loving  maid  with  anxious  sigh, 

Shall  look  upon  that  dreaded  foe 

And  from  the  foeman’s  walls  shall  cry: 

Alas,  ye  Gods!  Let  not  my  spouse 
Unskilled  in  martial  deeds  of  war, 

The  anger  of  yon  lion  rouse 

Who  rushes  on,  athirst  for  gore. 

The  heart  that  throbs  with  patriot  fire, 

The  blood  that  thrills  with  love  of  home, 
No  sweeter  hope — more  fond  desire 
Doth  cherish,  than  to  die  for  Rome. 

Swift  death  pursues  the  recreant  knave, 

Nor  spares  the  base  deserter’s  track; 

Oh!  who  would  die  a  coward  slave, 

With  gaping  wounds  upon  his  back! 


True  manhood  undisturbed  by  spurns 
Of  vulgar  souls  and  lips  profane, 

Preserves  the  honorjdiat  it  earns 
Unsullied  by  a  single  stain. 

Stern  honor  knows  not  base  defeat, 

Nor  grasps,  nor  lays  the  fasces  down, 

Nor  mounts  nor  leaves  the  curule  seat 
As  fickle  mobs  applaud  or  frown. 

Through  paths  unknown  she  wings  her  flight, 
And  spurns  the  sordid  clay  beneath; 

She  bears  to  heaven’s  starry  height 
Her  heroes,  undeserving  death. 

Great  Jove  rewards  the  just  and  true, 

And  silent  heart,  with  bounteous  hand; 

But  well  may  man  his  action  rue 

Who  shall  neglect  Jove’s  stern  command. 

Nor  shall  the  prating  scoffer  e’er 
Who  Ceres’  rites  may  once  profane, 

Approach  my  roof,  or  even  dare 
To  steer  my  shallop  o’er  the  main. 

Offended  Jove  hurls  equal  fate 

On  good  and  bad,  in  hours  of  wrath; 

Stern  Justice,  though  with  halting  gait, 

Rare  leaves  the  flying  culprit’s  path. 

John  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 


A  LETTER  FROM  REV.  FATHER  GEORGE 
O’CONNELL,  S.J. 

Old  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

May  18,  1892. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith, 
p.  c.: 

®AM  thinking  to-day  of  the  Fordham  boys. 

Figures  of  ruthless  examiners,  I  wot,  are 
haunting  now  their  day-dreams  and 

-  night-dreams,  but,  oh!  how  fortunate 

they  are  that  all  the  work  which  these  visions  entail 
is  spent  amid  the  rural  attractions  of  Rose  Hill! 
Where  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  native  land 
does  the  meditative  scholar  enjoy  such  draughts  of 
ozone,  an  air  so  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  clover, 
melodious  with  the  songs  of  a  thousand  birds?  Where 
do  fields  so  velvety  and  emerald  encompass  such 
noble  piles  of  masonry,  and  where  can  the  student 
pace  adown  such  alleys  of  old  and  benevolent  trees, 
or  quaff  such  crystal  and  cooling  nectar  as  springs 
from  the  pump  on  the  dead  line?  Surely  the  groves 
of  the  Akademeia  could  not  have  been  more  invit¬ 
ing,  nor  could  our  sages  of  Concord  have  asked  for 
walks  more  in  harmony  with  philosophic  revery. 

I. 

SUNDRY  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  Fordham 
boys’  surroundings  and  mine!  How  unlike  is  the 
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summer  in  Old  Albuquerque  to  what  I  had  hoped 
for  in  New  Mexico!  I  need  no  experience  now  of 
Sahara,  I  have  it  round  about  me.  An  adobe-built 
town  in  a  desert!  To  the  east  lies  the  new  town  of 
Albuquerque,  thoroughly  American  in  enterprise 
and  architecture,  but  none  the  less  a  town  in  the 
desert.  Back  of  it  for  half  a  dozen  miles  or  more 
stretches  the  mesa ,  a  sandy  and  arid  table-land,  and 
then  the  brown,  grassless,  streamless  Sandia  Moun¬ 
tains  rear  their  canyon-cleft  sides  and  irregular  sum¬ 
mits  a  thousand  feet  high.  Wearily  the  eye  roves 
north  and  west  and  south,  but  sees  nothing  better — 
adobe  hamlets,  sandy  fields,  bare  rolling  hills  and 
the  peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Only  the  florid  Rio 
Grande,  lone  river  of  the  country,  relieves  the  aspect 
of  utter  abandonment.  God-sent  indeed  it  is,  this 
region’s  sole  dependence  for  water.  Out  of  its  sides 
are  fed  the  myriad  acequias  or  ditches,  to  irrigate 
the  land  and  give  it  now  and  then  rich  fields  and 
teeming  orchards. 

And  this  is  the  land  of  my  boyhood  fancies! — the 
land  of  Coronado’s  march  and  the  seven  glittering 
towns  of  Cibola,  the  scene  of  Kit  Carson’s  adventures, 
the  home  of  the  cow-boy,  the  stamping-ground  of 
the  fierce  Moqui!  How  disappointing!  I  know 
not  why,  but  once  upon  a  time  I  fancied  New  Mexico 
a  land  of  loveliness,  wooded  thickly  and  nobly  in 
its  mountain  heights,  its  plains  and  valleys  all  robed 
in  luxuriant  prairie-grass,  watered  with  sparkling 
streams,  fields  elysians  whither  the  very  gods  might 
have  come  for  diversion.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
beautiful.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  are  bits  of  land¬ 
scape  unsurpassable  for  picturesqueness;  but  a  sandy, 
parched  and  unutterably  dreary  waste  is  what  con¬ 
fronts  us  most.  Of  its  better  features  I  shall  speak 
later  on. 

Like  disappointments  await  in  numbers  the  aver¬ 
age  tourist  who  travels  our  great  country  over.  By 
“average”  I  mean  the  man  who  takes  the  great 
trunk  lines,  not  him  whose  purse  is  heavy  and  who  can 
turn  down  all  the  side  tracks,  travel  on  all  the  stage 
routes  and  camp  for  weeks  wherever  his  fancy  dictates. 
Ours  is  indeed  the  grandest  country  on  earth,  a  veri¬ 
table  land  of  promise,  lacking  only  the  attraction  of 
history  to  make  all  other  lands  pale  before  it.  What 
mountains  like  ours,  what  valleys  and  rivers,  what 
waterfalls  and  caverns — where  so  complete  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  wonders,  all  the  freaks  of  nature  ?  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  at  present,  most  of  its 
glories  of  landscape  lie  off  from  the  main  lines  of 
gravel. 

The  Union  Pacific  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco 
to  Denver  runs  through  but  little  else  than  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  deserts,  sage-brush,  alkali  and  salt,  varied 
at  times  by  the  sight  of  hills  eroded  fantastically,  or 
of  an  occasional  clump  of  trees  which  transforms  the 
railway  station  into  an  oasis.  These  and  the  Royal 
Gorge,  a  bit  of  scenery  near  Pueblo,  and  the  gambols 


of  prairie-dogs,  are  almost  all  that  redeem  the  ride 
from  the  charge  of  monotony  insufferable. 

So,  in  coming  through  the  Golden  Gate,  though  I 
rose  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  to  miss  none  of  its 
attractions,  I  confess  I  was  not  stricken  dumb  with 
amazement.  The  waters  indeed  were  broad  and 
beautiful,  but  the  shores  on  the  one  hand  were  low, 
bleak  hills,  and  on  the  other  flat  and  ugly  stretches 
of  sand.  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  sea-lions  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  to  larboard  and  starboard,  like 
the  whales  off  Lower  California,  but  even  with  a  field- 
glass  I  could  hardly  see  them  from  the  ship.  A  sense 
of  having  been  deceived  crept  over  me.  It  was  not 
till  I  went  ashore  and  took  a  car  to  the  Cliff  House 
that  I  saw  the  awkward  monsters  close  to  the  shore, 
barking  unceasingly  and  sunning  themselves  on  the 
rocks  till  their  glossy  black  coats  turned  brown. 

The  great  city  of  San  Francisco  looks  forbidding. 
Its  hundred  hills  are  covered  with  houses  like  so  many 
human  bee-hives,  and  out  of  their  countless  chim¬ 
neys  pour  forever  clouds  of  soft  smoke  which  settle 
on  the  city  like  a  pall.  Never  have  I  seen  the  air  so 
positively  black  as  here.  My  only  consolation  was 
the  sight  of  a  colossal  cross  on  the  hill  in  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery.  At  every  turn  it  loomed  up  and  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  city  that  was  an  everlasting  benison, 
an  everlasting  pledge  of  God’s  love  for  His  people. 
It  is  the  loftiest  monument  in  San  Francisco,  and 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  cross  which  the  old  Fran¬ 
ciscans  set  up  long  ago  there  at  Yerba  Buena,  mak¬ 
ing  me  pleased  to  remember  that  they  it  was  and 
their  Spanish  cavaliers  who  first  saw  this  bay,  and 
not  titled  sea-robber,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

In  California  that  man  will  be  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed  who  expects  more  than  one  Yosemite.  Tens 
of  thousands  in  the  State  have  never  seen  that  val¬ 
ley  of  wonders,  and  never  expect  to  do  so,  as  men 
have  lived  and  died  there  who  never  ate  of  the  famous 
huge  apples  or  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  big 
trees.  In  perfect  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  dwells  in  apart  of  the  State  which  cannot 
approach  in  beauty  the  country  places  of  New  York. 
Such  charming  scenery  as  abounds  along  the  Erie 
and  the  Central  are  exceedingly  rare  in  California. 
The  State’s  greatest  claim  to  distinction  consists  in 
the  richness  of  its  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards,  its 
magnificence  and  sublimity  being  confined  to  limited 
areas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  Not  a  cascade  is  heard  there,  not  a  river  is 
seen,  no  cooling  grove  affords  us  shelter,  and  not  a 
hill  arises  to  break  the  universal  flatness  till  the  val¬ 
ley  rises  abruptly  into  the  mountains.  Fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  grows  there  in  incredible  abundance.  Sink  an 
artesian  well  and  plow  the  land,  and  in  a  few  years 
vine  and  tree  will  afford  you  feasts  fit  for  the  Barme¬ 
cides. 

Gold  is  plentiful  in  certain  mountain  districts  of 
the  State,  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  town  where  it 
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may  be  found  in  the  streets.  The  day  of  great  dis¬ 
coveries  seems  to  be  over.  The  fever  of  ’49  is  long 
since  dead.  The  pursuits  of  to-day  are  much  the 
same  as  in  any  other  state,  and  the  new-comer  must 
labor  hard  for  a  living.  His  great  comfort,  however, 
is  that  he  labors  with  less  competition  and  surer 
profits,  and  in  a  climate  which,  except  for  catarrhal  and 
pulmonary  troubles  is  enviably  mild  and  soothing. 

II. 

ZIG-ZAG  TO  OLD  ALBUQUERQUE. 

I  left  California  with  sincerest  regret.  If  its 
climate  had  not  been  good  to  me,  its  people  had 
been  kind  beyond  expression.  My  religious  brethren 
had  received  me  with  profuse  hospitality,  and  had 
made  my  twenty  months’  stay  in  their  midst  one  of 
unbroken  happiness.  The  students  at  Santa  Clara 
College  were  really  inspiring  boys.  Uniformly 
noble  in  character,  they  showed  such  an  honest  love 
of  study  and  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
their  professors,  as  is  wont  to  repay  a  professor  for 
his  hardest  toils.  My  sweet  sanctuary  boys — whom 
may  I  never  forget! — the  boys  of  my  sodality  and 
Sunday-school,  Irish,  German,  Spanish  and  swarthy 
children  of  Portugal,  and  all  the  people  of  the  val¬ 
ley  to  whom  it  was  given  me  to  come  in  contact, 
conspired  to  make  me  feel  blessed  indeed,  to  rivet 
upon  me  so  many  chains  which  it  was  hard  for  flesh 
and  blood  to  break.  But  fate  was  obdurate,  and 
the  iron  Cyclops  bore  me  out  of  this  pleasant  land, 
up  the  pine-clad  Sierras  and  across  the  deserts,  east¬ 
ward  for  many  a  hundred  miles. 

One  feature  of  this  trip  I  have  already  described 
— deserts  rolling  on  after  deserts,  till  the  soul  fairly 
ached  for  green  farms  and  purling  rivulets.  I  re¬ 
member  that  nothing  so  much  accentuated  our  sense 
of  utter  desolation  as  the  sight  in  one  place  of  a 
gaunt  and  solitary  wolf,  standing  alone  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  with  not  another  living  thing  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  poor  fellow  must  have  strayed 
down  from  the  distant  hills,  and  was  doubtless  lost 
just  then  in  the  thought  of  his  stupidity  and  misery. 
Now  and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  would  wander  across 
the  unfenced  prairie,  while  on  the  top  of  a  hummock 
of  sand  some  cow-boy’s  form  would  appear  sharp  as 
a  silhouette  against  the  declining  sun.  Conversa¬ 
tion  languished  in  the  cars  through  very  depression 
of  spirits  till  we  drew  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  the 
salt  marshes  set  us  talking  again.  They  were  divided 
off  into  meadows,  where  the  water  was  run  into 
ditches  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  Dozens  of  pyra¬ 
mids  of  salt  showed  the  enterprise  to  be  a  profitable 
one. 

I  stopped  over  night  in  the  quondam  capitol  of 
Mormonism,  but  was  glad  to  find  these  Latter  Day 
Saints  no  longer  rejoicing  in  dominance.  “  Bel 
is  broke.  Nabo  is  destroyed."  The  terror  of  the 
Danites  has  passed  away,  and  Wilfrid  Woodruff 


shows  nothing  like  the  contemptuous  insolence  and 
bravado  of  Brigham  Young.  After  carefully  choos¬ 
ing  a  time  when  no  services  were  being  held,  I  visited 
the  famous  Tabernacle.  Its  interior  proportions  arc 
simply  stupendous,  and  not  a  pillar  supports  the  vast 
and  vaulted  roof.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  so  per¬ 
fect  that  standing  at  one  end  we  could  hear  a  whisper 
at  the  other;  but  when  our  guide  undertook  to  make 
us  hear  a  pin  drop  at  the  same  distance,  he  proved 
an  egregious  failure.  The  Tabernacle's  ugliness  is 
likewise  stupendous.  No  suspicion  of  anything 
beautiful,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  ornament  or  deco¬ 
ration  is  discoverable  anywhere.  This  is  iconoclasm 
with  a  vengeance — art  and  beauty  wherever  you 
please,  but  not  in  the  house  of  God! 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City,  the  deserts  reasserted 
themselves.  At  Desert  Switch,  we  were  amazed 
that  the  lone  switchman  could  abide  in  such  “a  re¬ 
quiem  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear,"  and  it  made 
us  all  laugh  to  find  the  next  station  called  Sphinx. 
The  monotony  was  broken  for  a  moment  or  two  by 
Green  River,  a  yellow  stream  with  its  banks  clothed 
in  a  deep  foliage  which  made  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  limitless  stretches  of  sand.  At  Red  Cliff,  it 
was  hard  to  be  told  that  I  could  not  see  Holy  Cross 
Mountain.  If  I  rose  at  four  o’clock,  the  conductor 
said,  and  knew  exactly  where  and  when  to  look,  I 
might  see  it  through  a  rift  in  the  mountains  at  a 
great  distance  off  for  about  one  minute.  Leadville 
near  the  station,  this  town  in  the  clouds,  I  thought 
the  least  inviting  town  I  ever  beheld.  Striking 
Pueblo,  we  ran  north  to  Denver,  and  enjoyed  our  first 
views  of  anything  resembling  pretty  scenery.  Our 
College  at  Denver  is  located  in  the  Highlands,  the 
highest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  city,  and  stands 
amidst  fifty  acres  of  its  own  land.  If  I  were  describ¬ 
ing  the  building  in  detail,  I  should  make  special 
points  of  its  long,  broad  corridors,  strikingly  resem¬ 
bling  the  picture  of  some  great  mediawal  monaster)-, 
and  of  its  students’  refectory,  a  large,  airy  room  so 
exquisitely  furnished  that  I  might  almost  say  it  was 
an  education  in  itself  to  dine  there. 

Creighton  College  in  Omaha,  where  I  lingered 
most,  is  a  free  day-school  founded  in  1877  by  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Creighton  in  memory  of  the 
virtues  of  her  deceased  husband,  Edward.  It  is  a 
handsome  brick  building  on  a  grass-grown  eminence 
looking  across  the  whole  city  of  Omaha,  down  to  the 
Missouri  River  and  over  to  Council  Bluffs.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  beautiful  St.  John’s 
Collegiate  Church  and  the  already  celebrated  astro¬ 
nomical  observatory.  The  former  was  largely  paid 
for  by  another  member  of  the  Creighton  family  in 
honor  of  his  patron  saint.  The  latter,  together  with 
the  very  complete  physical  cabinet,  the  halls  of 
chemistry,  the  rare  library  and  the  standard  of  liter¬ 
ary  excellence  which  it  has  steadily  upheld,  rank 
the  college  deservedly  high  in  the  educational  world. 
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What  a  melancholy  reflection,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Creighton’s  example  should  be  lost  upon  our  wealthy 
American  Catholics!  What  a  pity  that  our  col¬ 
leges  have  to  struggle  so  hard  for  lack  of  a  little 
intelligence  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who 
could  do  so  much  for  the  cause  of  education  with  so 
little  inconvenience  to  themselves! 

Traveling  down  to  Kansas  City  and  across  the 
fertile  prairies  of  Kansas,  I  now  spent  some  six  de¬ 
lightful  weeks  at  our  young  and  sturdy  boarding- 
school  of  St.  Mary’s.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  college  never  advertises,  and  still  it  maintains  an 
average  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boarders. 
The  secret  lies  in  its  assurance  of  the  good  opinions  of 
the  boys  themselves,  and  their  natural  eagerness  to 
win  it  recruits.  It  is  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Pottowotamie  Mission  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  was 
chartered  in  1869  with  full  university  privileges.  Its 
collection  of  tall  and  solid  greystone  buildings  rivals 
that  of  Fordham,  and  a  nobler  lot  of  students  cannot 
be  found  the  world  over.  You  ought  to  write  to  one 
of  them,  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  for  a  full  account  of  the 
college,  for  much  of  it  would  read  like  romance.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  this  is  the  college  where  Father 
Finn  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  incomparable  Percy 
Wynn ,  thinly  disguising  its  name  as  St.  Maure’s. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  Fordham  boy  who  has  not  read 
this  book.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  is  vulgar  and  un¬ 
healthy  in  comparison  with  it.  All  the  critics  have 
earnestly  requested  the  reverend  author  to  produce 
a  series  of  similar  books.  The  second,  Tom  Playfair , 
has  already  appeared,  and  pursues  the  same  merry 
and  fascinating  humor.  I  went  on  a  sort  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  all  the  places  which  figure  in  the  sweet  little 
story,  and  everywhere"  found  Father  Finn’s  descrip¬ 
tions  singularly  happy.  So  strong  a  hold  has  the 
book  taken  on  the  boys  of  St.  Mary’s  that  every 
year  they  choose  some  fine  little  fellow  to  bear  the 
name  of  Percy.  In  my  day  it  had  been  given  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Hugh  O’Rourke,  of  Kansas  City,  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  gentlemanly  youngster  quite  deserving 
of  the  honor. 

The  western  half  of  Kansas  was  as  dreary  as  the 
deserts  of  Nevada  and  Utah — prairie-dogs  thriving, 
but  never  a  sign  of  water,  flower,  grass  or  tree.  On 
the  border-line  of  Colorado,  the  only  house  I  could 
see  was  a  drinking-saloon.  It  was  typical  indeed  of 
the  thirsty  soil.  As  I  ran  through  New  Mexico,  I 
met  with  no  relief  from  the  deserts.  How  my  heart 
sank  witjiin  me  as  I  neared  El  Paso!  There  indeed 
I  might  for  variety  cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  the 
Mexican  town  of  Juarez — named  after  a  full-blooded 
Indian  who  was  President  of  Mexico  just  before  Diaz, 
— but  otherwise  I  had  only  the  sand  for  my  daily 
walks.  Still  I  must  say  that  the  town  is  a  glorious 
health  resort  for  weak  lungs,  provided  the  patient 
does  not  arrive,  as  I  did,  when  the  winds  are  in  their 
fury.  Quitting  it  in  early  December,  I  have  been 


abiding  ever  since,  thank  God,  in  Old  Albuquerque. 
Though  not  a  more  inviting  town,  it  has  restored 
me  much  of  my  health,  and  my  heart  is  indescribably 
gladdened  to  see  so  many  invalids  flocking  into  it. 
As  a  sanitarium  pure  and  simple,  it  has  no  rival  in 
all  the  United  States. 

III. 

BITS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  NEW  MEXICO. 

I  have  grumbled  grievously  at  New  Mexico,  have 
set  it  in  comparison  with  Sahara  and  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  but  in  justice  I  have  to  say  that  this  land  of 
Coronado  has  a  climate  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  Let  but  irrigation  have  full  sway,  and  much 
of  the  desert  will  certainly  be  reclaimed,  as  much 
has  been  reclaimed  already.  California  and  Florida 
surpass  it  indescribably  in  point  of  beauty,  but  their 
beauty,  alas!  is  too  often  a  snare.  Morning  and 
evening  fogs  and  chills,  and  sudden  falls  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  are  too  frequent.  Their  luxuriant  vegetation 
is  only  the  product  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  everybody  knows  that  moisture  is  the 
greatest  evil  which  a  weak  chest  can  endure.  In 
New  Mexico,  however,  the  land  is  so  high,  so  dry, 
so  electrical,  so  chemically  pure  that  no  better  sani¬ 
tarium  for  failing  lungs  can  be  imagined.  In  the 
dark  we  can  easily  excite  electrical  flashes  and 
glows  in  our  garments,  while  the  country  folks 
preserve  their  meat  by  simply  hanging  it  out  in  the 
sun.  Cattle  that  die  in  the  fields  seem  to  wither 
away  without  putrefaction.  In  Colorado  the  winters 
are  commonly  too  severe,  often  stealing  all  that  a 
man  has  gained  in  the  balminess  of  summer,  while 
from  Albuquerque  all  the  way  over  the  long  and  broad 
plateau  to  El  Paso  winter  is  well-nigh  unknown. 

It  will  surprise  some  Fordham  boys,  perhaps,  to 
learn  that  New  Mexico  was  explored  some  seventy- 
five  years  before  the  boasted  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  in  New  England,  and  that  the  first  to  essay 
the  work  was  the  Franciscan  priest,  Fr.  Marcos  de 
Nica.  His  work  was  followed  by  the  romantic 
though  tedious  march  of  Coronado  in  his  search  for 
the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,  where  gold  was  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  iron  elsewhere.  He  failed  of  course  in 
this  search,  but  his  conquest  was  marked  by  gentle¬ 
ness  towards  the  Indians,  the  country  was  opened 
up  and  immigration  encouraged.  De  Vargas  was 
another  humane  governor,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  colonization  had  well  set  in  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  natives  were 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  nomads  and  those 
who  dwelt  in  walled  towns,  now  known  as  the  Piieblo 
Indians.  The  latter  were  all  highly  intelligent,  as 
they  are  to-day,  and  tilled  the  ground  with  marked 
success.  Amongst  them  the  Franciscans,  the  un¬ 
failing  advance-guard  and  companion  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  established  missions  which  flourished  every¬ 
where.  They,  introduced  the  horse,  the  burro,  the 
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cow,  sheep,  dogs  and  various  kinds  of  fowls,  and 
taught  the  Indians  many  improved  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Once  or  twice  the  Indians  rebelled.  They 
scarcely  knew  why,  but  were  inflamed  by  designing 
villains  like  Pope.  Their  rebellions,  however,  were 
quickly  suppressed,  and  they  easily  resumed  the 
Christian  ways  and  civilization  which  the  Padres 
had  taught  them.  Mournful  was  the  day  when  the 
infamous  Mexican  republic  suppressed  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  with  blind  and  stupid  hatred  tearing  from 
the  Indians  their  only  hope  of  a  higher  life.  Thus 
abandoned  to  their  own  resources  what  wonder  that 
by  degrees  the  poor  neophytes  relapsed  again  into 
various  old  superstitions  ?  To-day,  though  they 
profess  Catholicity,  attend  Mass  faithfully,  deeply 
reverence  the  priest  and  call  him  to  marry  them  and 
baptize  their  children,  the  harm  of  paganism  too 
often  asserts  itself.  It  is  not  strange  that  God  has 
cursed  Mexico  with  almost  yearly  revolutions  for 
her  many  crimes  such  as  this. 

With  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  Archbishop  Lamy  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  forthwith  the  church  began  again 
to  rear  her  head.  This  great  prelate  came  to  a  land 
sadly  in  need  of  spiritual  comfort,  and  called  to  his 
aid  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Christian  Brothers, 
the  Jesuits  and  many  secular  priests.  Parishes  were 
reestablished,  and  the  practices  of  faith  revived. 
The  Jesuits  at  once  opened  a  school  in  Albuquerque, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  college  in  Las  Vegas,  thus 
giving  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  revival  of  edu¬ 
cation.  At  the  same  time  they  started  the  Revista 
Catolica ,  the  only  Catholic  paper  in  the  territory, 
and  from  their  printing  press  issued  numberless  fly¬ 
ing-sheets  and  pamphlets  on  religious  questions. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  labors,  they 
asked  for  incorporation  by  the  legislature.  This  was 
a  heinous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  such  bigots  as 
Horatio  Ladd,  who  has  written  a  genuine  Fool’s 
Story  of  New  Mexico.  Shameless  effrontery  in¬ 
deed,  to  ask  in  this  Catholic  territory  a  right  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  the  states  to  them  and  to  every 
respectable  body  of  men  !  The  legislature  passed 
the  bill  promptly,  the  members  declaring  themselves 
proud  to  be  able  to  assist  the  Fathers.  Governor 
Axtell,  however,  a  Mormon  whose  avowed  object 
was  to  plant  his  detestable  religion  in  the  territory, 
appealed  to  Washington  against  the  bill,  and  there, 
upon  a  technicality  in  its  framing,  it  was  declared 
void.  Axtell  was  afterwards  removed  by  President 
Grant,  on  examination  being  made  into  the  many 
charges  against  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
amiable  and  popular  author  of  Ben  Hur.  Axtell, 
however,  is  quite  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  poor  Ladd, 
who  seems  to  mourn  for  the  days  when  his  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberty-loving  pilgrim  ancestors  would  have 
made  a  shorter  work  of  the  question  by  either 
banishing  us  out  of  the  territory  or  burning  us  as 


wizards,  or,  better  still,  when  his  good  Queen  Bess 
would  have  had  us  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  Old  Albuquerque  be¬ 
fore  I  bid  the  Fordham  boys  adieu.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  an  ancient  town.  Just  when  it  was 
founded  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  it  certainly  dates 
back  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Its  present 
prefix  is  the  product  of  Yankee  impudence.  When 
the  railroad  was  built  about  a  mile  to  the  east,  an 
American  town  sprang  up  along  the  tracks  and 
coolly  appropriated  the  name  Albuquerque.  The 
old  town  was  then  for  a  time  called  Armijo,  after  a 
prominent  family  of  the  name,  one  of  whom  had 
been  the  last  Mexican  governor  of  the  territory, 
until  some  of  the  residents  protested  and  had  it 
changed  to  Old  Albuquerque.  Its  antiquity  and 
quaintness  attract  hundreds  of  visitors.  According 
to  external  appearances,  it  is  at  least  two  centuries 
behind  the  new  town.  Its  population  is  about  five 
hundred  souls.  All  its  houses  are  of  adobe,  and 
only  three  of  them  are  more  than  one  story  high. 
Sidewalks  are  unknown,  and  the  streets  are  short, 
crooked  and  ankle-deep  in  dust.  Dogs  of  almost 
every  known  species  abound,  barking  for  aye,  but 
never  yet  guilty  of  hydrophobia.  Adobe,  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  is  a  sort  of  clay  which  is  made  into  bricks, 
either  by  simply  cutting  up  the  sod  of  the  field  into 
squares  or  by  mixing  the  same  with  chopped  straw 
and  drying  it  in  the  sun.  The  average  size  of  such  a 
brick  is  sixteen  inches  by  eight  by  four,  though  there 
are  other  sizes  and  shapes,  the  edges  being  some¬ 
times  beveled.  At  a  distance  these  mud-houses  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  earth  of  the  plain 
around  them.  Still  many  of  them  are  very  tidily 
built  and  handsomely  furnished. 

The  old  Cathedral,  as  the  Jesuit  church  of  San 
Felipe  de  Neri  is  misstyled,is  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Its  age  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  old  Fran¬ 
ciscan  style  of  architecture,  with  massive  walls  of 
adobe,  two  noble  belfries  and  a  peaked  roof.  The 
tourists  are  usually  respectful  enough  in  the  church, 
but  often  their  ignorance  and  misconduct  makes  the 
blood  of  a  devout  heart  run  cold.  The  influence  of 
Americans  on  Mexicans  is  seldom  good.  What 
avails  it  to  have  electric  lights,  beer  breweries  and 
brown-stone  houses,  if  the  spirit  of  faith  is  killed  ? 

All  the  surrounding  plain  is,  as  I  have  said, 
watered  by  acequias  or  ditches  which  tap  the  Rio 
Grande  about  ten  miles  to  the  north,  and  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  crops  can  thus  be  raised  on  the  hopeless 
looking  soil.  The  only  natural  curiosity  of  which 
this  neighborhood  can  boast,  if  we  except  the  can¬ 
yons  that  cleave  the  mountains,  is  the  extinct  crater 
protruding  from  the  western  hills.  A  long  black 
ridge  marks  the  limit  of  some  prehistoric  eruption. 
At  the  crater  itself  little  is  now  to  be  seen.  In 
one  chamber,  however,  a  great  resort  of  the  shep- 


herds,  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  exists,  and  in  the 
bowels  of  the  black  ridge,  I  am  told  that  an  unex¬ 
plored  cavern  is  sunken  to  depths  unfathomable. 
To  start  the  fires  of  this  volcano  afresh  were  to  make 
the  fortune  of  Albuquerque.  The  vicinity  could 
hardly  be  made  more  barren  than  it  is,  and  the  only 
danger  I  know  of  would  be  in  the  possible  deflection 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  might  not  be  so  bad,  how¬ 
ever, for  the  river  even  now  has  a  fanciful  way  of  chang- 
ingits  bed  every  season  or  two.  I  know  of  two  bridges 
along  its  shores  which  it  has  quietly  allowed  to  be 
built  and  then  completely  abandoned,  changing  its 
course  and  leaving  the  bridges  to  stretch  from  no¬ 
where  to  no  place.  What  can  be  done  with  a  river 
so  addicted  to  practical  jokes  ? 

There  are  dozens  of  other  subjects,  indeed,  on 
which  I  might  discourse  about  New  Mexico,  how  for 
example,  some  of  its  mountains  are  full  of  health¬ 
giving  hot  springs  and  mines  of  fabulous  wealth, 
how  its  Pueblo  Indians  live  and  till  their  fertile 
orchards  and  vineyards,  or  how  the  missionaries 
labor  and  all  but  starve  in  the  mountains — but  the 
days  be  sultry  now  and  the  Fordham  boys  are  tired. 

George  O’Connell,  S.J. 
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FAIR  FORDHAM. 

Words  and  Music  composed  by  Charles  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 

In  the  grey  of  the  gloaming 
My  spirit  is  roaming 

'Mid  shadows  that  gloom  my  path  with  care, 

But  yet  my  life’s  twilight 
Is  lumin’d  by  thy  light, 

And  Memory,  Fair  Fordham,  still  murmurs  a  pray’r. 


Fair  Fordham!  Fair  Fordham! 

O!  Fond-guarding  Fordham! 

How  sweet  on  my  heart-strings  is  thy  song! 

Whose  echoes  e’er  guide  me 
When  dangers  betide  me — 

Oh!  e’er  may  my  Memory  thy  anthem  prolong! 

I  remember  the  morning 
Of  sunshine  adorning 

The  way  of  my  light  heart  when  with  thee  ; 

And  in  life’s  tangled  wildwood, 

Fond  Nurse  of  my  childhood! 

Fond  Fordham!  Fair  Fordham!  thy  smile  comes  to  me 

I  remember  thy  pleasures — 

My  Memory’s  best  treasures! 

My  boyhood’s  light  footsteps  on  thy  hill, 

Where  each  was  a  brother, 

And  thou  wert  our  Mother — 

My  Mother!  Fair  Fordham!  I  turn  to  thee,  still. 

On  mountain,  in  meadow, 

In  sunshine  or  shadow, 

The  lessons  I  learn’d  upon  thy  kpee 
Still  cheer  me  to  follovv, 

Thro’  chasm  and  hollow, 

The  pathway,  P'air  Fordham,  thou  gavest  to  me. 

But  yet  doth  the  sadness 
That  gloom’d  my  proud  gladness 
The  day  that  I  bade  thee  fond  farewell, 

Oft  fill  me  with  yearning 
That  ever  is  turning 

My  heart  to  the  home  where  it  still  longs  to  dwell. 

While  my  path  now  is  darkling, 

Thy  memory  soft  sparkling 
Still  glows  like  a  moonbeam  thro’  the  dim, 

And  guides  my  lone  roaming 
Thro’  life’s  gathering  gloaming, 

While  Hope!  Fairest  Fordham!  e’er  harks  to  thy  hymn 


BALLAD  ON  THE  ROSE  HILL  BASE-BALL  CLUB 


Written,  probably,  in  the  sixties.  Some  of  our  subscribers 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  name  of 
the  author. 


I  ask  your  pardon,  honored  friends, 
Before  I  shall  begin, 

For  bringing  base-ball  here  to-day. 

I  hope  it  is  no  sin 
To  sing  the  efforts  of  our  club, 
Their  conquests  and  defeats, 

The  laurels  won  before  to-day 
In  well-contested  heats. 
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First  from  the  city  came  a  club 
Which  bore  an  “Active”  name, 

To  try  to  carry  off  the  “rose” 

Of  enviable  fame. 

They  did  not  count  upon  the  thorns 
Which  grew  upon  the  tree 
In  number  nine,  which  startled  them 
By  stinging  painfully. 

Then  came  the  Seton  College  club, 

Which  stole  away  a  flower, 

But  soon  they  found  the  pilfered  bud 
Had  withered  in  an  hour. 

I  can’t  describe  the  “Enterprise” 

To  carry  off  the  ball, 

Nor  yet  the  game  with  “Amity,” 

Most  glorious  of  all. 

We  all  know  well  those  “Social”  games 
Brought  honors  to  the  club  ; 

And  how  with  “Mystic”  skill  they  fought, 
Through  many  a  toilsome  rub, 

The  “Rose”  still  blooms  upon  the  “Hill” 
As  bright  as  e’er  of  yore  ; 

As  each  swift  gliding  year  rolls  on 
There  blush  nine  “roses”  more. 


DEATH  AND  SLEEP. 


[From  the  German  of  Krummacher.] 


BY  JOHN  MITCHEL,  ’97. 

M  in  arm,  like  brothers,  the  Angel  of 
Slumber  and  the  Angel  of  Death  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  earth.  Evening  came  on. 
They  seated  themselves  on  a  hill  not  far 
from  the  abodes  of  men.  A  melancholy  silence 
reigned  around  and  the  vesper  bell  in  the  distant 
hamlet  was  hushed. 

Quiet  and  silent,  as  is  their  wont,  the  two  benefi¬ 
cent  genii  of  mankind  sat  in  sorrowful  embrace,  and 
night  was  already  near  at  hand. 

Then  the  Angel  of  Sleep  arose  from  his  mossy 
couch  and  scattered  with  gentle  hand  the  invisible 
seeds  of  slumber.  The  evening  breezes  bore  them 
to  the  quiet  dwellings  of  the  weary  rustics.  Now 
sweet  sleep  enveloped  the  inmates  of  the  rural  cot, 
from  the  graybeard  leaning  on  his  staff  to  the  babe 
in  the  cradle.  The  sick  man  forgot  his  pain,  the 
mourner  his  grief,  poverty  its  cares;  every  eye  was 
closed. 

His  task  accomplished,  the  beneficent  Angel  of 
Slumber  threw  himself  down  again  beside  his  sterner 
brother.  “When  morning  breaks,”  cried  he,  with 
innocent  joy,  “  men  will  praise  me  as  their  friend  and 
benefactor  !  Oh,  what  joy  to  do  good  unseen  and  in 
secret  !  How  happy  are  we  invisible  messengers  of 


the  Good  Spirit  !  How  beautiful  is  our  peaceful  mis¬ 
sion  !  ”  So  spake  the  kindly  Angel  of  Sleep. 

The  Angel  ofDeath  looked  at  him  in  silentsorrow, 
and  a  tear,  such  as  immortals  weep,  stood  in  his 
large,  dark  eye.  “  Alas,”  said  he,  “that  I  cannot, 
like  thee,  rejoice  in  cheerful  thanks.  Men  call  me 
their  foe  and  the  destroyer  of  their  happiness.” 

Brother,  answered  the  Angel  of  Sleep,  “will 
not  the  good  also,  upon  their  awakening,  recognize 
in  thee  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  gratefully 
bless  thee  ?  Are  we  not  brothers  and  messengers  of 
the  same  Father  ?  ” 


Thus  spake  he,  and  the  eye  of  the  Angel  of  Death 
grew  bright,  and  the  brotherly  genii  embraced  each 
other  more  tenderly. 


Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Class  of  '92  on  the 
Death  of  Their  Classmate,  Edward  I. 
Kenney. 


Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Goodness 
Which  hath  given,  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  class¬ 
mate,  loving  and  beloved,  Edward  Irving  Kenney; 

Resolved ,  That  we,  his  classmates,  who  did  re¬ 
joice  in  the  gift  and  do  sorrow  in  its  withdrawal,  give 
testimony  of  our  affliction. 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  did  bless  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  the  giving,  as  likewise  for  the  taking 
away,  we  offer  up  our  pious  prayers  to  Him  in  behalf 
of  a  friend  who  ceaseth  not  to  be  dear  to  us. 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 


[Edward  H.  Martin,  ’92. 

Committee -\  Charles  D'  Horne,  *92- 
committee.  ,  jAMES  P  McNally,  ’92. 

[Timothy  J.  Murray,  ’92. 


Resolutions  Passed  by  the  St.  John’s  College 
Literary  Society,  on  the  Death  of  One 
of  Its  Members,  Edward  I.  Kenney. 


Whereas ,  It  hath  pleased  the  All-wise  Providence 
to  call  from  our  midst  to  his  heavenly  home  our  be¬ 
loved  friend  and  fellow  member,  Edward  Irving 
Kenney; 

Whereas ,  Though  we  deeply  feel  our  loss,  we 
submit  to  the  will  of  God  trusting  in  His  ever  bounti¬ 
ful  mercies  to  be  united  forever  in  the  world  to  come; 

Resolved ,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family  in  their  great  affliction. 

Resolved ,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  “  Fordham  Monthly,”  and  that  a  copy  of 
them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Committee. 


[  Gerald  P.  Gallagher,  ’92,  Chairman. 
J  Joseph  L.  Bayard,  ’93. 
j  Stephen  D.  Horan,  ’93. 

[  Edmund  Tomney,  ’93. 
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THE  INSPECTION  DRILL. 

Saturday  afternoon,  June  4th,  Inspector- 
General  Hughes  came  to  the  College  to 
review  and  inspect  the  battalion.  The 
impression  made  on  him  by  the  different 
movements  of  the  cadets,  and  especially  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  performed  the  new  tactics, 
was  evidently  a  good  one.  Each  of  the  captains 
was  successively  put  in  command  of  the  four  com¬ 
panies  and  directed  to  execute  various  orders,  a 
thing  which  they  did  with  accuracy  and  determina¬ 
tion,  Captain  Corbett  displaying,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  self-possession  as  well  as  a  military  bearing 
which  may  deservedly  be  called  exemplary.  The 
Inspector  thought  that  the  boys  were  larger  than 
last  year’s  cadets,  and  also  that  they  were  fine- 
looking  fellows,  a  peculiarity  that  must  be  laid  down 
as  characteristic  of  all  Fordham  boys  at  all  times. 


THE  ANNUAL  DEBATE. 


HE  annual  public  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  took  place  in  the 
Hall  on  May  22d,  in  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  the  Faculty.  The 
question  for  consideration  was  :  “  Is  the  System  of 
Public  Schools  nowin  Vogue  in  Accord  with  the 
Constitution  and  with  Strict  Justice  ?  ”  The  speakers 
were  Messrs.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  and 
Galligan,  ’93,  for  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Feeley, 
’92,  and  McNally,  ’92,  for  the  negative.  Mr.  Corbett, 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  presided,  and  in  a 
few  words  described  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  the  first  speaker.  This 
gentleman’s  speech  was  very  well  constructed  and 
nicely  delivered.  His  language  was  better  than  that 
of  any  of  those  who  followed  him,  and  his  statement 
of  his  side  of  the  question  was  clear,  concise  and 
elegant.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Feeley,  who, 
while  speaking  quite  well,  wandered  somewhat  from 
the  subject  of  debate.  He  relied  too  much  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  his  speech  was  not  so 
well  prepared  as  was  his  adversary’s.  Mr.  Galligan, 
of  the  affirmative,  was  the  next  speaker.  His 
argument  was  pretty  fair,  but  his  flow  of  language 
was  sadly  deficient,  as  a  result  no  doubt  of 
nervousness.  His  ideas  seemed  to  be  running  a  race 
with  his  words  and  ever  managed  to  keep  the  lead. 
He  stuck  to  the  question,  however,  which  was  more 
than  his  opponent  did.  Mr.  McNally,  the  fourth 
speaker,  delivered  a  very  good  speech.  It  was 
forcible  and  strong.  But  he,  too,  like  Mr.  Feeley, 
wandered  away  from  the  subject  of  discussion.  He 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  possessed,  and  his  spirit 
to  be  shaken  by  the  power  and  the  force  of  a  single 
idea.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McNally’s  speech 
the  Chairman  declared  the  question  open  for  debate, 
and  Mr.  McLaughlin  again  took  the  floor.  He  was 
followed  in  the  same  order  as  before  by  the  other 
three  gentlemen,  each  devoting  a  few  moments  to 
summing  up  his  case,  and  to  refuting,  or  trying  to  re¬ 
fute,  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  speech  far  sur¬ 
passed  all  the  others.  It  was  more  to  the  point  and 
was  a  very  able  argument.  Mr.  McNally  proved 
himself  by  far  the  best  off-hand  debater,  and  Mr. 
Feeley  seemed  more  widely  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  did  the  other  gentlemen.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  side  had  the  better  of  the  dispute. 
While  conscious  that  a  great  many  will  disagree 
with  us,  we  do  not  think  that  the  negative  made  out 
its  case. 

That  the  debaters  won  the  favor  of  their  auditors 
was  evinced  by  the  frequent  applause  with  which 
they  were  favored.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  applause  would  have  been  so  universal  in  a 
more  mixed  gathering.  And  we  believe  this 
because  we  are  also  convinced  that  the  subject  ot 
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debate  was  not  thoroughly  digested  by  the  several 
speakers — they  did  not  make  it  the  substance  of 
their  own  mental  being.  For  this  opinion  our 
reason  is  that  their  thoughts  were  frequently  vague, 
their  expressions  indefinite,  their  words  inexact. 
There  was  a  want  of  precision,  not  in  the  words 
alone,  nor  in  them  chiefly,  but  in  the  very  stuff  of 
the  thoughts  intended  to  be  communicated.  Direct¬ 
ness,  clearness,  precision,  earnestness,  these  count 
for  a  great  deal  in  argumentative  discourse;  no  de¬ 
bate  can  be  altogether  interesting  without  them;  and 
though  these  qualities  were  manifested  from  time  to 
time  in  the  annual  debate  of  ’92,  yet  when  we  looked 
for  all  of  them  in  any  particular  debater,  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  anticipations  were  dis¬ 
appointed. 

We  have  indicated  as  fairly  as  possible  some  of 
the  weak  points  that  cropped  out  untowardly  during 
the  able  discussion  of  the  subject  mentioned  above. 
We  trust  that  the  disputants  will  receive  without 
offence  any  too  keen  criticism  we  have  hazarded. 

Andrew  Devine,  ’95. 


A  RONDEAU. 

TO  - 

In  after  days,  when  Time  has  brought 
Forgetfulness  of  trivial  things, 

May  I  then  claim  a  passing  thought, 

In  after  days  ? 

Will  the  charm  that  ever  clings 

To  forms  with  hallowed  memories  fraught, 
Be  mine  when  Time  oblivion  brings; 

Or  is  that  boon  in  vain  besought  ? 

In  vain!  (Ah,  me  !  the  thought  that  stings) 
I  ask  but  not  to  be  forgot 

In  after  days. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 


Incites  by  tlxc  Ml  ay. 

T.  John’s  Historical  Society,  always  happy 
in  the  choice  of  its  annual  lecturers,  was 
particularly  so  this  year  in  inviting  Dr. 
John  A.  Mooney.  The  distinguished 
doctor  read  a  very  able  and  beautifully-written  essay 
before  the  Society  the  undergraduates  and  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  1st.  The  subject 
of  the  paper  was  “  Rosmini  and  Gioberti. 

—As  we  had  expected,  the  impression  which  this 
year’s  cadets  made  in  the  city  on  Decoration  Day, 
was  even  better  than  that  made  by  their  predecessors 
of ’91.  They  met  with  applause  from  start  to  finish, 
and  according  to  all  appearances  outdid  the  other 
college  cadets  and  the  Ninth  Ward  Pioneer  Corps, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  tactics. 
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— While  speaking  of  the  Cadet  Corps  we  must 
not  fail  to  record  the  signal  victory  of  Capt.  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  company,  composed  mainly  of  Second  Divis¬ 
ion  boys,  in  again  winning  the  colors.  On  Sunday, 
May  29th,  the  flags  were  formally  presented  to  Com¬ 
pany  D,  by  Very  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial,  who  was  especially  invited  for  the  occasion. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  every  one  agreed  with 
the  judges  who  awarded  the  colors  to  Company  D. 

—  On  May  30th  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy, 
S.J.,  first  Moderator  of  the  Catholic  Club,  was  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  with  a  fine  floral  gift  that  bore  the 
card  of  ex-Postmaster  General  Thomas  L.  James. 
We  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  some  of  Father 
Dealy’s  Catholic  friends  had  paid  a  similar  honor  to 
the  spot  where  his  remains  are  resting.  Perhaps 
they  are  thinking  of  erecting  at  Fordham  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  mortuary  chapel  in  his  name. 

— On  Tuesday  evening,  May  31st,  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Month  of  May  took  place  in  the 
College  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Father  McQuil¬ 
lan,  S.J.  The  whole  College  was  present.  An 
elegant  statue  of  Our  Lady  formed  the  central  figure 
of  a  floral  shrine  upon  the  stage.  Essays  and  poems 
were  read  by  Andrew  Devine,  ’95;  W.  O.  Murphy, 
’94;  John  Roach,  ’92;  Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97;  Chal¬ 
mers  Charles,  ’97;  and  James  A.  Nolan,  ’97.  During 
the  exercises  the  College  choir  sang  several  hymns 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  honor.  At  the  end  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector  delivered  a  brief  address  to  the  students. 

— We  must  tender  our  thanks  to  Prof.  Petersen 
and  his  pupils  for  the  sweet  music  they  have  discoursed 
to  us  this  year  at  the  readings  of  the  monthly  marks. 

— Several  of  our  exchanges,  notably  The  Dial , 
have  followed  the  example  of  The  MONTHLY  in 
establishing  a  column  of  Notes  by  the  Way.  It  was 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.,  who  started  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  our  own  paper. 

— Let  us  take  this  occasion  to  thank  most  sin¬ 
cerely  the  old  graduates  and  former  editors  of  The 
MONTHLY  who  have  given  us  their  generous  sup¬ 
port  during  the  past  year;  and  we  beg  that  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  present  number  will  accept  our 
special  thanks. 

— Rev.  George  O’Connell,  S.J.,  was  ordained 
priest,  on  Saturday,  June  4th,  by  Bishop  Matz,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  College,  at  Denver,  Col. 
We  tender  our  best  wishes  to  Father  O’Connell  and 
hope  that  he  will  soon  return  to  Fordham  to  give 
us  his  blessing  and  to  say  Mass  in  our  new  Chapel, 
ad  multos  annos. 

— The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  this 
year  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.  We  had  been 
looking  forward  all  year  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
again  our  favorite  preacher,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
to  old  Fordham  boys  that  Father  Halpin  grew  truly 
eloquent,  as  he  indeed  knows  how  to  do,  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  Fordham  audience. 
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— We  recently  came  across  some  interesting 
items  anent  the  number  of  Fordham  boys  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Since 
1846,  St.  John’s  College  has  graduated  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  521  students;  135  of  these, 
or  something  more  than  one -fourth  part  have  em¬ 
braced  the  religious  or  secular  state  of  priesthood. 
Of  the  45  Honor  Men,  that  is,  of  the  graduates  who 
stood  first  in  their  class,  12  became  clergymen,  or, 
again,  a  good  fourth  of  the  whole  number;  and  of 
these,  nine  were  graduated  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Biographical  Medal  was  founded  in  1859. 
It  has  been  awarded,  therefore,  about  thirty-one 
times.  Thirteen  of  the  successful  competitors,  or 
nearly  one-half,  became  priests,  seven  within  the 
last  twenty  years. 

The  Hughes  Medal  for  mental  philosophy  was 
awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1878.  Of  the  twelve 
graduates  who  have  won  this,  the  highest  distinction 
in  the  gift  of  the  College,  seven  gave  themselves  to 
God,  and  of  these  two  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Only  four  years  of  the  forty-five  since  the  College 
first  gave  degrees,  are  not  credited  with  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  these  are  1852,  ’56, 
’61,  ’83. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  vocations 
to  the  priesthood  among  graduates  and  undergrad¬ 
uates,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


2  1881 

7  1882 

2  1884 

5  1885 

4  1886 

7  1887 

2  1888 

6  1889 

6  1890 

2  1891 


2 

3 
6 


3 

2 

3 
3 
2 


Since  its  foundation  St.  John’s  College  has  given 
eighteen  graduates  and  twenty-seven  undergrad¬ 
uates  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There  are  alive  in  the 
New  York-Maryland  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  five  graduates  and  eighteen  undergraduates. 

Bishop  Rosecrans  was  a  graduate  in  1847.  The 
Very  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Keegan,  of  Brooklyn,  graduated 
in  1848;  the  Very  Rev.  James  Hughes,  Vicar-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Hartford  Diocese,  in  1849  J  the  Very 
Rev.  John  A.  Kelly,  V.  G.  of  Trenton,  in  1853;  the 
Very  Rev.  James  S.  Lynch,  V.  G.  of  Syracuse,  in 
1867;  the  Very  Rev.  C.  C.  Prendergast,  V.  G.  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  graduated  in  1853. 

— On  Pentecost  Sunday,  June  5th,  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  boys’  chapel,  by  Rev.  Fr.  Harlin, 
S.J.,  assisted  by  Father  Pittar,  S.J.,  as  Deacon,  and 
Mr.  Rose,  S.J.,  as  sub-Deacon.  The  sermon  in 
the  evening  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Read 
Mullan,  S.J. 

— On  Tuesday,  May  31st,  the  new  convent  of  St. 
Ursula,  in  Bedford  Park,  was  blessed  by  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  James 
N.  Connolly.  A  large  body  of  the  clergy  attended 


the  service  of  dedication,  among  these  were  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Provincial,  Fr.  McGean,  Dr.  Brann,  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector,  Fathers  Hart,  S.J.,  O’Leary,  S.J.,  Har¬ 
lin,  S.J.,  Fr.  Lynch,  Fr.  Tandy,  and  Brother  Antony 
of  Manhattan  College. 

— The  health  at  the  College  has  continued  perfect 
during  the  past  month.  There  were  but  a  few  cases 
of  sickness,  and  these  mostly  slight  colds. 

— By  the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  Fr.  Gambosville, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  College  was  recently  enriched 
with  the  gift  of  several  thousand  valuable  books  on 
science  and  art. 

— The  elocution  contest  which  occurred  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening, June  5th,  was  in  everyway  surprisingly 
successful.  The  boys  all  knew  their  declamations 
thoroughly,  only  one  break  being  made  during  the 
entire  evening.  Of  course  we  shall  not  know  till 
commencement  eve  whom  Profs.  Mayne  and  Munroe 
deemed  the  winners.  But  we  cannot  feel  any  mis¬ 
givings  in  stating  that  they  must  have  regarded  as 
particularly  excellent  the  elocution  of  Wm.  Meighan, 
Robert  Finlay  and  H.  V.  Gaynor,  of  the  Second 
Division  contestants;  and  Wm.  Ferguson,  Patrick 
Sullivan,  Frank  McSorley,  and  J.  Howlin  Farley,  of 
the  representatives  from  First  Division.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen,  particularly  Finlay,  Ferguson  and  Farley, 
spoke  with  an  ease  and  elegance,  a  distinctness  of 
utterance  and  graceful  balance  of  gesture  that  clearly 
marked  the  superior  training  of  our  two  distinguished 
professors  of  elocution.  We  hope  that  the  professors 
will  continue  next  year  the  fine  work  which  they 
have  begun  so  auspiciously. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ELOCUTION  CONTEST. 

(Sunday,  June  5TH.) 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


William  Meighan  . Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators 

Edward  Lamb . St.  Michael’s 

John  McGlynn . Fontenoy 

Robert  Finlay . . Belshazzar 

Edward  Kelly . The  College  Oil  Cans 

John  Tansey . Patrick  Henry  on  British  Aggression 

Hugh  Gaynor . Rienzi’s  Address 

John  K.  Brown  . .  .  Launching  of  the  Ship 

Edward  Higgins . Belshazzar 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson  . Clarence’s  Dream 

Daniel  J.  Kiernan . Maclaine’s  Child 

Patrick  Sullivan  Patrick  Henry  on  Declaration  of  Independence 

Edward  Martin . Imperishability  of  Great  Examples 

J.  H.  Farley . St.  John  Gualbert’s  Victory 

F.  McSorley . . Extract  from  Speech  of  Robert  Emmett 

John  Mulcahy .  . Cleopatra 


The  programme  was  interlarded  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Petersen  and  Mr.  Scott,  S.J. 

— There  are  some  copies  of  the  Jubilee  MONTHLY 
still  in  our  possession.  We  purpose  to  sell  these  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  with  the  sale  the  last  of 
that  much-lauded  edition  will  probably  disappear. 
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— Among  our  recent  visitors  were  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  Campbell,  S.J.,  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  Mr.  Wm.  P. 
O’Malley,  Dr.  Butler,  Messrs.  Kerrigan  and  Howley, 
Rev.  Father  Scully,  S.J.,  Rev.  Fr.  McGurk,  S.J.,  of 
Boston  College,  Rev.  Fr.  Jerge,  S.J. 

— Messrs.  Dyer,  Dodge,  Watkins  and  Doyle,  of 
Georgetown  College,  paid  us  a  very  welcome  visit 
after  their  successful  appearance  in  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Games. 

FORDHAM’S  INTER-COLLEGIATE  TEAM. 

The  Fordham  College  entries  for  the  inter-col¬ 
legiate  meeting  on  May  28  were  as  follows  : 

One-hundred-yard  Dash — Comerford, ’92;  Gillon, 
’94;  Gibson,  ’95;  Doran,  ’94. 

Two  Flundred  and  Twenty  Yards — Martin,  ’92; 
Gillon,  ’94;  Doran,  ’94;  Long,  ’94;  Gibson,  ’95;  Gal¬ 
lagher,  ’92;  Sweeney,  ’92. 

Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Yards — Comerford,  ’92; 
Gillon,  ’94;  Doran,  ’94;  Long,  ’94;  Kelly,  ’93. 

Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  Yards — Comerford, 
’92;  Gibson, ’95;  Carrigan,  ’95;  Sweeney,  ’92;  Bass- 
ford,  ’95;  Gallagher, ’92 ;  Kiernan,  ’94. 

One  Mile — Martin,  ’92;  Comerford,  ’92;  Gibson, 
’95;  Carrigan,  ’95 ;  Kelley,  ’92;  Kiernan, ’94. 

Sixteen-pound  Shot — Doran,  ’95;  Comerford,  ’92; 
Birmingham,  ’95. 

Throwing  Hammer — Comerford,  ’92;  Birming¬ 
ham,  ’95. 

Pole  Vault — Gillon,  ’94;  Gallagher,  ’92;  Bass- 
ford,  ’95. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Martin,  ’92;  Mulcahy,  ’95; 
Doran,  ’95;  Carrigan,  ’95 ;  Comerford, ’92. 

THE  SHAMROCK. 

March  17,  i860. 

Ye  sons  of  proud  Erin  your  sorrow 
Awhile  in  oblivion  leave; 

There’s  time  for  the  sigh  on  the  morrow, — 

Be  merry  on  this  merry  eve. 

Oh,  triple-leaved  shamrock  forever 
Thy  stem  on  our  sod  may’st  thou  rear; 

Though  ages  roll  onward,  yet  never, 

Oh,  never  from  us  disappear. 

And  so  may  that  shamrock  be  cherished, 

Lent  to  us  from  angels  above, 

Lest  we  might  in  error  have  perished; — 

The  shamrock  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love. 

And  now  while  our  cups  are  enchanted, 

Remindful  of  him  let  us  be; — 

Of  him  who  this  shamrock  implanted 
In  Erin,  the  isle  of  the  sea. 

— Short  Stories  for  June  contains  besides  the 
“Kingdom  of  Leona,”  Mudford’s  famous  story  en¬ 
titled  “The  Iron  Shroud,”  “Quarantine  Island,”  by 
Walter  Besant ;  “Next-Door  Neighbors,”  a  humor¬ 
ous  episode  of  country  life,  by  John  Habberton. 


LORD,  HELP  MY  UNBELIEF! 

Durum  :  Sed  levius  fit  patientia, 

Quid-quid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

Tis  hard  to  be  wrecked  in  sight  of  land  ; 

To  see  our  castles  fall  ; 

To  find  our  hopes  are  built  on  sand  ; 

And  greatness  is  so  small. 

Deceit  is  hard  to  honest  hearts, 

And  generous,  trusting  souls 

Recoil  aghast  when  Fame  imparts 
The  secrets  of  her  rolls. 

’Tis  hard  to  be  misunderstood 
Whilst  striving  for  the  right, 

To  be  misjudged  by  envy’s  brood  ; 

Those  cowards  in  the  fight. 

’Tis  hard  to  see  injustice  done, 

And  misery,  want,  and  tears 

Reward  the  poor  deserving  one, 

Through  lingering  pain  of  years. 

To  see  the  sluggard  win  the  race, 

To  see  corruption  rife, 

And  gold  usurping  merit’s  place 
In  every  walk  of  life. 

’Tis  hard  to  see  the  wicked  thrive, 

And  virtue  left  to  mourn  ; 

And  sin  succeed  ;  and  goodness  strive 
Beneath  the  lash  of  scorn. 

To  stand  with  science  in  the  way 
Of  fleeting  human  breath, 

And  hopelessly  attempt  to  stay 
The  ruthless  hand  of  death. 

’Tis  hard  to  say  good-by  to  love, 

And  close  a  dear  one’s  eyes  ; 

Through  mist  of  tears  to  look  above 
For  comfort  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  God  !  ’tis  hard  at  times  to  say : 

“Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done;” 

And  hard  to  be  resigned  and  pray 
When  grief  obscures  Thy  sun  ! 

That  sun  of  Faith  which  seems  so  dim, 
When  funeral  belfries  toll, 

And  sorrow’s  cup,  full  to  the  brim. 

Drowns  out  the  bruised  soul  ! 

’Tis  hard  to  believe  that  all  is  right, 

When  everything  seems  wrong  ; 

But  Thou  canst  darkness  change  to  light, 
And  threnody  to  song. 

Come  then,  and  patience  bring  with  Thee, 
Bind  up  the  wounds  of  grief  ; 

I  believe,  although  I  cannot  see, 

“Oh,  Lord!  help  my  unbelief!” — J.  N.  B. 
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ECCE  ANCILLA. 

Down  through  the  silvery  clouds  above, 

From  Heaven’s  starry  dome, 

A  herald  rode  on  wings  of  love, 

To  Mary’s  lowly  home. 

A  radiant  joy  lit  up  his  face, 

A  crown  adorned  his  head; 

His  soul,  indeed,  o’erflowed  with  grace, 

As  “  Full  of  grace  !  ”  he  said. 

Oh,  how  we  needed  her  reply, 

T’  unlock  barred  Eden’s  gate  ! 

For  on  a  Martyr-mother’s  sigh 
Depended  our  sad  fate. 

One  moment  paused  she  then,  and  thought 
Of  sorrows  sure  to  come  ; — 

She  in  that  hour  the  battle  fought, 

Her  love  for  us  had  won. 

When  lies  my  path  through  crooked  care, 
And  cloud-hills  hide  my  sun, 

Then  may  I,  Mother,  breathe  thy  prayer, 

“  Sweet  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  !  ” 

J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95. 


THE  TRUE  ILIAD. 

At  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  I  paly, 

October  3,  1859. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

HAVE  been  at  this  place  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  after  all  my  labors  among 
these  ancient  ruins,  I  have  found  some¬ 
thing  which,  I  imagine,  will  repay  me  for 
all  my  trouble.  It  is  astonishing!  incredible!  Will 
you  believe  me?  I  have  found  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  which,  judging  from  its  dilapidated  state, 
and  almost  unintelligible  writing,  must  have  been 
at  least  four  thousand  years  old.  I  have  read  this 
venerable  work  with  avidity,  and  I  am  now  fully 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  for  which  you  so  often 
censured  me,  that  the  Iliad,  as  it  is  now  received  in 
our  colleges,  is  full  of  faults,  and  not  worthy  of  the 
prince  of  poets.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  whole 
work,  but  as  this  is  impossible,  I  will  send  you  the 
translation  of  a  few  lines,  that  you  may  see  how 
superior  is  the  original  to  the  spurious  text  they 
study  at  St.  John’s.  I  take  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Greeks: 

“  And  first  the  ‘  bully-shouldered  ’  Menelaus 
arising,  stood  up;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Greeks  like  that  of  night,  when  there 
is  no  wind.  But  as  he  spoke  the  people  were  troubled, 
and  tumult  and  noise  prevailed,  resembling  a  mighty 
sea  disturbed  by  the  northern  blast.  But  when  he 
had  finished,  there  rose  up  the  long-legged,  wide- 


ruling  Agamemonon,  and  he  stood  forth  like  a 
tower  placed  on  a  high  hill;  his  bearing  was  lofty 
and  pride  sat  on  his  royal  forehead,  but  his  speech 
was  like  the  whirlwind  of  the  desert,  impetuous, 
haughty,  and  withering  to  the  soul.  For  he  spoke 
like  a  king  commanding  as  one  having  great  power 
nor  caring  for  his  subjects;  and  the  Greeks  became 
sad  and  the  silence  was  death-like!  But  as  he  sat 
down,  they  struck  the  flat  of  their  hands  together 
and  discontent  prevailed.  But  when  the  noise  died 
away,  a  youthful  Greek,  Grumblinias,  the  son  of  the 
noble  Gustabus,  got  up,  and  opening  his  mouth, 
spoke  audibly  to  the  multitude,  and  giving  vent  to 
his  dissatisfaction,  complained  and  grumbled  ex¬ 
ceedingly;  whereupon  the  Greeks  rejoiced  applaud¬ 
ing,  and  raised  a  mighty  cry  like  that  of  cranes 
taking  flight  or  like  that  of  geese  disturbed  in  the 
night  and  made  to  quarrel  one  with  another.  Until 
now,  therefore,  indeed  the  divine  son  of  Peleus  was 
silent,  but  his  wrath  like  a  thunder-cloud  gathered 
on  his  forehead,  threatening  vengeance.  He  rose 
at  length;  he  stood  forth  godlike,  full  of  lofty  pride, 
full  of  scorn  for  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  full  of  sover¬ 
eign  defiance  against  the  noble  Grumblinias,  and  the 
wide-ruling  Agamemonon.  His  mouth  was  com¬ 
pressed  with  rage,  his  eye  flashed  lightning,  his 
crest  uplifted  was  shaking;  he  appeared  mighty  and 
terrible,  dreadful  to  behold,  like  unto  a  rooster  crow¬ 
ing  in  early  morn  or  like  unto  a  game  one  ready  to 
peck  its  adversary  in  truculent  strife.  Presently  he 
began  to  speak,  standing  upright  and  stiff,  like  unto 
a  poker,  but  his  frame  shook  all  over,  and  his  head 
he  moved  with  dignity  and  force,  and  his  words 
were  as  a  consuming  flame,  and  his  looks  awful  to 
behold. 

“The  Greeks  were  abashed  and  terrified;  when 
suddenly  the  bull-eyed  Juno  seeing  from  high 
Olympus  the  indignation  of  divine  Achilles  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  Achaeans,  sent  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  to  moderate  the  wrathful  son 
of  Thetis.  Swift  as  lightning  the  red-cheeked  and 
comely  Iris  flew,  and  unnoticed  by  those  who  were 
far  off,  she  leaned  to  the  ear  of  the  crest-shaking 
son  of  Peleus,  and  poured  into  his  soul  the  wisdom 
of  the  gods.  Having  listened,  therefore,  and  his 
anger  being  appeased,  forthwith  he  stretched  out 
his  right  arm,  and  his  hand  was  clenched,  except 
one  finger,  which  he  held  forth  with  great  eloquence. 
But  when  he  stopped,  the  red-cheeked  comely  Iris, 
being  behind,  prompted  him  words  pleasant  and 
wise,  which  fell  as  soothing  balm  on  the  souls  of 
the  Greeks;  his  eloquence  was  like  the  voice  of  a 
cricket  ceaselessly  chirping  under  a  blade  of  grass  in 
autumn. 

“When  he  had  finished  the  well-booted  Greeks 
rejoiced  a  great  deal,  clapping  their  hands.  But 
the  ‘  bully-shouldered  ’  Menelaus,  arising  called 
forth  Philophates,  the  son  of  the  horse-taming 
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Medeonatas  and  commanded  him,  being  the  best 
crier  in  the  camp,  to  proclaim  the  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  far-ruling  son  of  Atrides  and  the  crest- 
shakiilg  Achilles.  This  Greek  was  of  the  middle  size, 
but  stout;  his  appearance  as  to  his  countenance, 
was  wild.  He  looked  about  with  apprehension  as 
one  troubled  and  scared,  like  a  wild  goat  hemmed 
in  by  the  hunters;  but  when  he  opened  his  mouth, 
then  indeed  appeared  the  mightiness  of  his  voice, 
and  the  powers  of  his  throat;  for  some  hearing  were 
pleased,  and  others,  on  account  of  the  loudness 
were  frightened,  but  others  were  affected  both  ways. 
For  now  his  voice  would  be  pleasant  and  joyful, 
then  mournful  and  vanishing,  and  presently  power¬ 
ful  and  Thersitean  like  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  or 
the  midnight  song  of  the  jackal.  After  this  there 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  assembly,  being  all  pleased 
with  the  words  of  Philophates;  but  the  disorder  in¬ 
creasing,  the  wise  Nestor  arose  stumbling,  for  he 
was  strongly  weak  on  account  of  age,  but  in  wisdom 
he  was  weakly  strong,  for  he  spoke  of  many  things 
about  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  of  the  man  in 
the  moon;  and  all  not  understanding  were  very 
much  pleased.  It  was  indeed  wonderful,  that  from 
so  small  a  body  should  come  forth  such  great  voice, 
speaking  wisdom.  For  though  he  was  terrible  in 
battle,  and  many  a  Trojan  owned  his  prowess,  his 
size  was  exceedingly  small,  looking  like  a  tree 
which  the  storm  has  blasted  and  there  remains  but 
the  stump.  But  his  words  were  exceedingly  wise, 
and  at  last  when  he  spoke  of  a  certain  man  called 
Gerarty,  the  Greeks  were  troubled,  not  understand¬ 
ing,  and  looking  at  one  another  would  say:  ‘Who  is 
this  man?’  whereupon  the  double-footed  Ulysses  ever 
wary  and  subtle  rose  up  majestically  and  lifting  up 
his  eyes  spoke  thus: 

“  ‘  O,  son  of  great  Atrides  and  you  other  Greeks, 
I  see  that  you  are  troubled  because  of  the  words  of 
Nestor;  but  he  spoke  wisdom,  indeed,  and  there  is 
salvation  in  his  sayings.  For  you  sons  of  war 
never  learnt  wisdom,  wherefore  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Gerarty  indeed  is  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  who  lived  many  winters  ago,  teaching 
many  things  incomprehensible.  I,  indeed,  in  my 
youth,  when  few  hairs  grew  on  my  chin,  studied 
under  him,  being  his  disciple.  He  taught  me  the 
science  of  the  heavens,  concerning  the  stars  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  winds,  and  the  sublime  mathe¬ 
matics^)  (He  indeed  was  very  wise,  but  some  said 
that  he  was  crazy;  and  he  came  to  his  death  by 
falling  into  a  well  while  watching  the  stars.)  From 
this  knowledge  I  have  conceived  a  plan  for  taking 
the  city  of  Priam.  Let  a  wooden  horse  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  science  of  the  great  Gerarty;  let  its 
legs  be  four  perpendiculars,  its  body  a  paralelopipe- 
don,  its  neck  a  cone,  and  so  every  thing  mathemati¬ 
cally  made,  and  when  all  is  ready,  by  Jupiter,  we 
shall  take  Troy.’ 


“  The  Greeks  gave  their  assent,  and  would  have 
commenced  the  work  forthwith,  but  wise  Nestor 
said  it  was  not  ominous,  a  barbarian  having  come 
into  the  camp;  whereupon  they  all  were  angry  and 
filled  the  winds  with  their  cries,  wishing  to  tear  him 
to  pieces,  but  the  chiefs  calmed  them  saying:  ‘Let 
him  speak,  let  him  speak!’  But  the  barbarian  not 
knowing  Greek,  sat  in  the  middle  silent.  Forthwith, 
however,  he  produced  an  instrument,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  barbarians.  And  in¬ 
deed  his  music  seemed  as  eloquent  as  the  words  of 
those  who  spoke;  for  the  people  rejoiced  and  let 
him  go. 

“Antibarides  the  king  of  the  Etrurians  who  had 
come  from  very  far  to  aid  the  Greeks,  now  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  First,  with  a  shout  they 
greeted  him,  and  then  there  was  great  silence. 

“  He  indeed  stood  with  his  hand  on  his  chin  look¬ 
ing  down.  Wise  Nestor  said:  ‘  He  is  disheartened.’ 
The  Greeks  raised  up  a  groan.  He  was  indeed  like 
a  pelican  in  the  desert,  that  had  lost  its  mate.  At 
length  he  spoke,  lamenting,  and  said  many  things 
about  the  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks  who  often  in¬ 
terrupted  him  lamenting.  He  was  indeed  very  elo¬ 
quent,  particularly  his  arms  that  went  up  and  down, 
so  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  him,  while  his 
speech  was  most  sweet,  often  ending  with  these 
remarkable  words:  xa\  Takko.,  xat  zalla.  But  he 
spoke  in  similes  and  his  comparisons  were  truly 
sublime. 

“  And  many  others  without  number  spoke  in  the 
assembly,  distinguishing  themselves.  One  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  himself,  and  seemed  gifted  by 
the  gods;  for  he  spoke  of  sublime  things,  and  being 
applauded  he  was  bashful,  his  face  shining  like 
that  of  the  great  bear.  A  fair  youth  also,  Ophirus, 
the  son  of  swift-footed  Achilles,  spoke.  Like  unto 
his  father,  his  speech  was  violent,  but  in  battle  he 
was  fierce,  running  'about  swiftly,  like  unto  a  cat 
pursued,  and  shouting  and  urging  on  the  fight, 
but  fighting  not  much  himself,  for  every  one  knew 
him,  his  hair  being  red. 

“  It  was  now  late  in  the  night,  and  some  of  the 
ancients  being  weary,  laid  their  heads  on  their  hands 
and  slept,  while  the  sage  Calchas  arose,  holding  in 
his  hands  the  oracles  of  the  far  darting  Apollo  and 
he  foretold  therefrom  many  evils,  speaking  of  ghostly 
appearances,  and  other  dreadful  signs.  His  voice 
was  hollow  and  low.  Many  of  the  Greeks  grew 
sorrowful  and  dreary  silence  bespread  the  assembly. 
But  the  sons  of  great  Atrides,  and  other  Greeks  were 
incensed,  and  when  he  had  finished  Menelaus  of 
brawny  shoulders  got  up,  and  other  chiefs  followed, 
and  there  was  great  confusion;  and  amid  the  noise 
these  words  could  be  heard:  <>7>pa!  mpa!  mpa!  which 
being  interpreted  signify  :  ‘  Let  us  rejoice,  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  ours.’  ” 

Orestiades. 
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ST.  JOHN’S,  FORDHAM. 

BY  DR.  JAMES  N.  BUTLER,  ’84. 

Let’s  sing  while  we  may  and  be  merry, 

As  College  boys  ever  should  be 
With  voices  in  unison  blending, 

And  hearts  that  respond  to  our  glee  ; 

Then  away  with  all  feelings  of  sadness, 

They  serve  but  to  darken  the  year  ; 

A  strain  to  the  spirit  of  gladness, 

That  dwells  in  a  loud  ringing  cheer. 

CHORUS. 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

Shout  full  clear  and  strong, 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

There’s  life  in  a  jolly  song  ; 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

Loud  be  our  cheer  and  long  ; 

Ra,  Ra,  Ra,  St.  John’s,  Fordham! 

When  the  days  of  our  boyhood  are  ending, 

And  silent  the  tale-telling  grey 
With  youth's  comely  tresses  is  blending, 

And  troubles  loom  up  in  our  way, 

When  far  from  the  scenes  that  now  bind  us, 
From  class-mates  and  memories  dear, 

May  the  echoes  that  linger  behind  us 

Awaken  our  old  College  cheer. — CHORUS. 

May  it  quicken  our  pulses  to  ponder 
The  themes  of  the  happy  to-day, 

May  faces  and  friendships  grow  fonder 
’Neath  sweet  recollection’s  warm  sway  ; 

Then  success  to  our  Mother  forever, 

All  honor  encircle  her  name, 

May  her  sons  lend  their  highest  endeavor 

To  brighten  the  shield  of  her  fame. — ClIORUS. 


ROSMINI  AND  GIOBERTI . 


A  lecture  delivered  before  the  St.  John’s  Historical  Society 
by  John  A.  Mooney,  LL.D. 


Reverend  President ,  Reverend  Fathers ,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Jidin's  College: 

It  is  fully  thirty  years,  I  think,  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  scholarly  and  good  man, 
Doctor  Ives,  as  he  read  a  paper  before  your  Society. 
At  that  time  your  Society  was  several  years  old. 
Is  there  in  the  country  a  Catholic  Historical  Society 
older  than  yours  ?  Certainly  there  is  no  College 
Historical  Society  that  can  compete  with  yours  in 
age.  Have  you  a  historian  ?  Having  one,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
especially  for  the  pleasure  of  the  many  friends  of 
old  St.  John’s,  to  charge  him  with  the  making  of  a 
sketch  of  the  foundation  of  your  Society  and  of  the 


founders,  and  a  summary  of  your  work  up  to  the 
present  day.  We  need  occasional  fillips  of  this  sort 
in  order  to  tone  us  up  and  make  us  feel  as  interested 
as  we  should  be  in  Catholic  students  and  studies. 
Your  founder,  Reverend  Augustus  J.  Thebaud,  de¬ 
serves  that  the  memory  of  his  learning,  scholarship 
and  zeal,  should  be  kept  alive.  Indeed  neither  he,  nor 
his  work,  have  been  justly  estimated.  Here  where 
he  labored  so  long,  so  modestly,  so  whole-heartedly, 
so  successfully,  it  were  only  fitting  that  he  should 
be  honored,  and  that  his  memory  and  the  memory 
of  his  interest  in  sound  historical  study  should  be 
kept  alive. 

The  mention  of  the  names  of  great  men  like 
Ives  and  Thebaud,  reminds  me  of  the  considerable 
compliment  your  Society  to-day  pays  to  one  who 
has  done  nothing  to  deserve  your  notice.  Appre¬ 
ciating  your  compliment  highly,  he  asks  your 
patience  while  reading  to  you  what  he  has  vaguely 
entitled : 

A  Chapter  out  of  the  History  of  the  Year 
of  Revolution  (1848). 

The  year  of  Revolution  was  a  sad  year  for  Pius 
IX.  Cicerruachio  and  his  organized  mob  demanded, 
threatened,  rioted  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848; 
nor  did  they  cease  from  that  day  on,  as  long  as  the 
Pope  remained  in  Rome.  The  doings  of  the  secret 
societies, — of  the  Masons,  Carbonari,  Young 
Italians,  Young  Germans,  Young  Europeans, — the 
Parisian  massacres,  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
socialistic  republic,  the  risings  at  Vienna,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Milan, — the  whole  story  of  barricades, 
bloodshed,  savagery,  you  are  acquainted  with. 
Charles  Albert’s  invasion  of  Lombardy  andVenetia 
followed;  and  this  especially  complicated  the  Pope’s 
position.  In  due  time  the  King  of  Piedmont  out¬ 
generaled  by  the  octogenarian  Radetzky,  and 
whipped  beyond  the  mending  at  Custoyza,  was 
driven  back  into  his  own  territory.  Had  Charles 
Albert  been  victorious,  the  Pope  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  Piedmont’s  ambition  and  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  hate.  Piedmont’s  defeat  did  not,  however, 
advantage  the  Pope,  except  inasmuch  as  it  com¬ 
pelled  the  conspirators  to  re-arrange  their  plans, 
and  so  delayed  the  inevitable  day. 

The  war  with  Austria  was  not  a  people’s  war.  It 
was  a  war  initiated  by  the  aristocracy  of  Lombardy, 
Venetia  and  Piedmont  in  the  interest  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese  dynasty.  And  yet  Mazzini  who  was  the 
enemy  of  all  kings,  and  who  knew  through  and 
through  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Piedmont, 
favored  the  war,  and,  through  the  secret  revolu¬ 
tionary  societies  that  he  controlled,  did  much  to 
force  Charles  Albert  to  action.  In  the  United  Italy 
of  which  Mazzini  had  blocked  out  the  plan  there 
was  no  room  for  a  king.  Clearly  he  saw  that 
Charles  Albert,  victorious,  would,  after  some 
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fashion,  unify  Lombardy  and  Verietia  with  his  little 
kingdom.  Mazzini  had  his  eye  on  Rome,  the 
centre  of  Christendom,  the  capitol  of  the  world  of 
thought.  There  he  meant  to  establish  his  ideal 
capitol — the  capitol  of  the  Italian  democratic  re¬ 
public — centre  of  rebellious,  socialistic,  anti-chris- 
tian  thought.  War  could  not  but  serve  him  ; 
because  it  could  not  but  injure  the  Pope.  Either 
Pius  would  join  Piedmont,  or  he  would  not.  Join¬ 
ing  Piedmont,  there  was  every  chance  of  a  German 
schism,  and  there  was  a  certainty  that  Austria,  now 
a  lukewarm  friend,  would  be  turned  into  a  foe  of 
the  Papacy.  Were  the  Pope’s  side  the  winning 
side,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Papacy.  Before  the 
cry  of  United  Italy  he  must  go  down.  Should  he 
and  Piedmont  lose,  then  Mazzini’s  mastery  was  sure. 
Perhaps  the  Pope  would  refuse  to  declare  war.  So 
much  the  better;  for  then  he  could  be  impeached  as 
an  enemy  of  Italy,  and,  therefore,  as  unfit  to  rule 
over  Italians.  Mazzini  would  see  that  the  godless 
rabble  which  he  called  the  nation  should  dethrone 
an  un-Italian  Pope.  Why  Mazzini  encouraged  the 
war-feeling  is  evident.  He  had  counted  his 
chances. 

Before  and  during  the  war,  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  Pius  IX.  by  the  diplomats  of  North  Italy, 
who  coveted  the  Pope’s  aid  because,  having  it,  they 
were  sure  of  carrying  the  whole  of  Italy  with  them. 
The  revolutionaries  were  equally  urgent,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  calculated  that  once  at  war, 
whatever  the  issue,  the  Pope  was  at  their  mercy. 
Pius  was  moved  neither  by  the  appeals  of  the  diplo¬ 
mats,  nor  by  the  rioting  of  the  rabble  that  had  been 
purposely  called  to  Rome  from  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  from 
various  Italian  centres.  Plis  own  ministers  excited 
the  people  against  him,  misrepresented  him,  usurped 
his  powers,  openly  encouraged  the  war,  but  he 
changed  not.  Finally  his  trusted  generals,  Durando 
and  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  stole  his  army  of  17,000 
men,  and,  crossing  the  Po,  joined  the  Venetian  in¬ 
surgents.  Pius  was  helpless,  his  only  weapon  of 
defence  or  attack  was  the  verbal  protest.  One 
other  he  had  indeed,  the  spiritual  weapon  of  ex- 
communication.  Who  demanded  that  he  should 
make  use  of  this  weapon  ?  The  Carbonari,  the 
foresworn  traitors,  the  members  of  the  Assassins’ 
Clubs.  Against  whom  did  they  desire  that  he 
should  direct  his  excommunications  ?  Against 
themselves,  who  so  well  deserved  it  ?  No,  but 
against  the  Austrians.  At  length  the  Pope  de¬ 
termined  to  make  his  record  right  before  the  world, 
and  on  April  29th,  he  delivered  the  famous  allocu¬ 
tion  by  which  he  relieved  himself  from  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  war.  “We  hold  on  earth,”  said 
Pius,  “  the  place  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  peace, 
the  friend  of  charity,  and  faithful  to  the  obligations 
of  our  supreme  apostolate;  we  embrace  all  countries, 


all  peoples,  all  nations,  with  an  equal  sentiment  of 
paternal  love.” 

The  trials  which  the  Pope  suffered  through  the 
virulence  of  his  sworn  enemies  were  hard  to  bear; 
but  from  an  enemy  one  does  not  expect  kind  words 
or  good  deeds.  That  the  Pope  had  many  quasi¬ 
friends  whc7"must  have  tried  him  sorely,  and  largely 
increased  his  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  is  only 
too  apparent  as  we  read  over  the  records  of  this 
fateful  year.  Of  the  doings  of  two  of  these11  friends,” 
a  hasty  sketch  may  not  be  uninstructive. 

Gioberti,  in  exile,  had  been  for  some  years  the 
Moral  Dictator  of  Italy.  When  it  was  settled  that 
Austria  should  be  expelled  and  Italy  united,  every 
one  saw  that  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  a  united 
Italy  ought  to  be  somewhere  on  Italian  soil. 
Forthwith  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  Piedmont, 
and,  after  fifteen  years'  absence,  returned  to  Turin 
where  he  was  exultantly  welcomed.  At  once  he 
assumed  the  direction  of  a  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  anti-Austrian  war.  His  disciple,  Balbo,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  through  him,  Gioberti 
was  entrusted  with  an  extremely  delicate  negoti¬ 
ation.  The  Ministry  wished  to  absorb  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  by  an  arrangement  with  the  aristocratic 
leaders ‘of  the  insurrection,  and  they  purposed  doing 
this  by  a  specious  process  called  fusion.  Gioberti 
was  wholly  devoted  to  Charles  Albert  and  to  the 
Monarchy.  The  Papacy  he  had  extolled  in  his 
books;  but  now  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Pius 
IX.  The  Pope,  by  his  allocution,  had  separated 
himself  from  Italy,  thought  Gioberti,  who  declared 
his  intention  of  converting  Pius.  If  the  Pope  refused 
to  be  converted,  then  he  (Gioberti)  would  proclaim 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Rome.  A  real  Dictator, 
this  cleric  !  Pope  and  King-maker. 

To  Rome  he  went.  His  journey  was  that  of  a 
conqueror.  In  many  of  the  cities  that  he  honored 
with  his  presence,  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  The 
bells  rang  out,  the  bands  made  joyous  music.  At 
night  the  houses  were  illuminated.  Deputations  of 
officials,  clerics,  nobles,  waited  on  him.  Picture  to 
yourself  forty  armed  priests  guarding  the  approach 
to  the  Rev.  Dictator’s  sleeping-room.  From  bal¬ 
conies — he  was  careful  to  room  on  the  public  square 
— he  addressed  the  dear  people,  grandiloquently. 

At  Rome  he  was  treated  vastly  better  than  the 
Pope.  Guards  patrolled  before  his  hotel.  The 
nobility  sent  him  sumptous  equipages.  Professors 
and  students  crowned  with  laurel — “  the  philosopher 
second  to  no  one  of  his  contemporaries.”  Crowds  fol¬ 
lowed,  cheering  when  he  paraded  the  streets. 
Thrice  the  Pope  gave  him  audience.  Pius  was  not 
converted.  “  Retract  your  errors,”  the  Pope  said  to 
him,  “  and  repair  the  scandals  done  to  the  Church 
by  your  writings.”  Did  he  take  this  good  advice  ? 
No,  but  going  out  on  the  balcony,  Gioberti  told  the 
crowd  how  well-disposed  he  found  the  Pope  to  the 
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Italian  cause.  The  homeward  journey  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  demonstration.  At  Genoa  he  stopped  to 
pay  a  visit  of  veneration  to  Mazzini’s  mother.  At 
Milan  he  changed  his  quarters  so  as  to  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Chief  of  the  Revolution — a 
dangerous  friend. 

Balbo’s  ministry  fell  on  July  29th.  Gioberti 
entered  the  new  ministry.  Casati  was  the  nominal 
head,  but  Gioberti  was  the  recognized  leader.  This 
ministry  lived  ten  days,  just  long  enough  to  admit 
of  our  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
man  whose  name  made  a  stir  in  the  world  during 
his  life-time,  and  since  his  death. 

Gioberti’s  ministry  took  the  reins  of  power  in 
troublous  times.  Charles  Albert’s  day  of  reckoning 
had  come.  The  Austrians  were  almost  certain  to 
recover  Lombardy.  Would  they  repay  themselves 
at  Piedmont’s  expense  ?  Piedmont  was  caught  in 
its  own  trap.  Gioberti  had  long  had  a  scheme  for 
an  Italian  League.  If  the  Pope  could  be  drawn 
into  this  league,  Piedmont  might  be  saved.  Now 
Gioberti. remembered  that  the  Abbate  Antonio  Ros- 
mini  Serbati  also  had  a  scheme  for  an  Italian 
League — these  schemes  were  quite  the  fashion.  A 
courier  was  despatched  for  Rosmini.  He  came 
promptly  ;  made  arrangements  for  a  mission  to 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  duly  on  August  15th. 
Gioberti’s  ministry  had  fallen  a  full  week  before  this 
date.  What  was  Rosmini’s  mission,  and  how  he 
managed  we  shall  see  later  on.  A  limited  moral 
dictator  himself,  and  a  man  who  tried  to  play  a 
considerable  political  role — as  a  friend  of  the  Pope 
he  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word. 

Rosmini  was  born  in  1797,  at  Roveredo,  near 
Trent,  among  the  vines  and  the  mulberries  of  the 
charming  valley  of  Lagarina.  His  family  was 
patrician  and  traced  back  a  lineage  of  400  years. 
We  have  a  friendly  “  Life  ”  of  the  Tyrolese  Priest, 
edited  for  English  readers  by  the  well-known  Father 
Lockhart,  who  died  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  From 
this  book  we  learn  that  Antonio  was  an  infant  phe¬ 
nomenon  :  “  a  reflecting  child  at  two  years  of  age, 
an  alms-giving  boy  at  five,  a  most  studious  youth  at 
seven,  a  practical  ascetic  at  twelve,  a  brilliant  moral 
essayist  at  sixteen,  and  such  a  proficient  in  phil¬ 
osophy  at  eighteen  that  his  professor  became  his 
disciple;  marvellously  gifted  all  his  days  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.”  Before  Antonio  had  attained 
the  age  of  five  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
sacred  scriptures — I  am  quoting  his  biographer. 
Certainly  a  phenomenon  !  And  from  a  child  so 
fully  equipped  at  five  years  of  age,  what  may  we 
not  expect,  when,  ceasing,  perhaps,  to  be  a  child  he 
rounds  his  fiftieth  year?  The  possibilities  are 
astounding. 

As  he  grew  in  years  Rosmini  proved  to  be  stu¬ 
dious  as  well  as  pious.  At  seventeen  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  priest.  Then  he  began  the  study  of 


philosophy  under  Don  Pietro  Orsi,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  With  Orsi,  Antonio  spent  a 
good  portion  of  one  whole  year,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  was  teaching  Orsi  before  the  year  had  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  At  the  same  -  time  he  wrote  “profound 
reflections  on  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Monarchia,  which  were  deemed 
beyond  the  powers  of  one  so  young  and  so  little 
acquainted  with  actual  politics.”  Nor  did  the  youth 
of  seventeen  rest  here.  “  He  wrote  learnedly  on 
mathematics  and  literature.”  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Padua;  six  months 
later  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
then  he  took  the  tonsure. 

During  the  two  following  years  he  made  further 
studies  at  Padua.  Meantime  his  father  died  in  1819, 
and  Antonio  succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  On 
April  21,  1821,  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  Then  he 
devoted  himself  to  educational  work,  and  to  writing 
books  of  religious  instruction.  Through  his  fortu¬ 
nate  position,  family  relations  and  literary  tastes,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  many  Italian  literateurs, 
and  more  especially  with  the  Milanese  coterie  of 
which  Manzoni  was  the  leader.  In  i826he  published 
several  philosophical  and  educational  essays,  and, 
more  important  still,  took  the  first  steps  towards 
founding  a  religious  order — the  Institute  of  Charity. 
This  order  made  a  beginning  at  Domo  d’Ossola,  not 
far  from  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  February,  1828.  In 
1836  the  convent  was  removed  to  Stresa,  on  the 
Lake.  At  Domo  d’Ossola  and  at  Stresa  Rosmini 
passed  much  of  the  time  between  1828  and  1848, 
watching  over  the  Institute,  receiving  the  visits  of 
eminent  foreigners,  carrying  on  a  large  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  renovating  philosophy. 

To  be  the  Renovator  of  philosophy  was  Ros¬ 
mini’s  ambition.  He  intended  “  to  produce  a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  should  be  nothing  less  than  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  the  entire  human  knowable — the  totum 
scibilc — conjoined  in  a  grand  synthesis,  resting  on 
and  springing  from  one  most  simple  principle  and 
that  principle  objective  truth  itself,  evidence  itself, 
or  self-evidence.”  I  quote  his  biographer,  who  adds: 
“  What  greater  intellectual  achievement  could  he 
have  proposed  to  himself?  ”  Perhaps  some  of  the 
class  of  philosophers  would  care  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  specifically. 

Rosmini  and  Gioberti  knew  of  one  another  before 
their  meeting  at  Turin  as  diplomats.  The  Tyrolese 
began  to  give  form  to  his  scheme  for  harmonizing 
the  truths  of  all  the  philosophies  of  all  times  as 
early  as  1821;  and  had  published  the  first  edition  of 
the  famous  essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas  in  1829,  cen 
years  before  Gioberti  entered  the  lists.  However, 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  had  earned  his  spurs,  tilted 
full  at  the  older  writer.  In  1841  Gioberti  resented 
the  claim  of  the  Tyrolese  to  autocracy  in  Italian 
philosophy,  and  passionately  attacked  him  and  his 
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followers,  charging  Rosmini  with  being  a  rationalist- 
When  the  latter  made  answer  in  1846,  he  retorted 
that  Gioberti  was  a  pantheist.  Neither  harmonizer 
had  been  harmoniously  disposed  by  the  influence  of 
his  own  system  or  of  his  brother  philosopher’s.  I 
think  that  no  one  will  go  wrong  who  takes  each  one 
of  these  philosophers  at  the  other’s  measure, — and 
adds  something  to  that  measure. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  into  the  mind  of  a 
living  man;  but  renovators  who  write  much — and 
Rosmini,  besides  his  letters  and  his  unpublished 
MSS,  left  ninety-nine  printed  volumes — are  apt  to  in¬ 
sist  that  those  who  survive  them,  shall  see  their 
whole  mind;  or  if  they  are  in  any  wise  secretive, 
their  disciples  are  bound  to  disclose  what  little  the 
master  may  have  concealed. 

Father  Signini,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
drawn  to  Rosmini’s  religious  order  tells  this  sug¬ 
gestive  story:  “  I  was  walking  with  him  one  day 
in  Turin.  We  were  on  the  Via  delle  Orfane,  near 
the  Church  of  San  Dalmazzo,  and  he  was  in  deep 
thought.  All  of  a  sudden  he  turned  to  me,  saying: 
‘Oh,  what  I  would  give  to  have  five  minutes’  talk 
with  St.  Thomas!  I  am  sure  we  should  understand 
one  another  and  perfectly  agree.’”  Delightful,  isn’t 
it?  Simplicity?  Perhaps.  Indeed  it  must  have  been; 
for  we  know  that  the  Angel  of  the  schools  could  not 
have  agreed  with  the  later  Italian  philosopher.  Ros¬ 
mini  was  in  error.  He  taught  the  very  contrary  of 
what  St.  Thomas  taught.  And  yet  it  is  evident 
that  Rosmini  meant  to  say  that,  meeting  St.  Thomas, 
the  Angel  of  the  schools  would,  or  rather  should 
agree  with  him.  Talent  Rosmini  had,  patience, 
activity,  good  will,  application,  a  fair  intelligence. 
Something  more  is  required  to  make  a  Christian 
philosopher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  following  St.  Thomas  instead 
of  competing  with  him.  For  he  did  compete  with 
the  great  Saint  and  great  genius,  whom  he  was 
always  praising.  He  tried  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  St.  Thomas  had  held  for  centuries,  holds  more 
than  ever  to-day.  Humility  made  St.  Thomas — 
and  not  self-conceit.  Art  is  long,  according  to  the 
proverb,  but  it  is  not  half  as  long  as  the  science  of 
wisdom. 

What  tempted  Rosmini  to  aim  thus  high  ?  We 
have  the  explanation  in  his  own  words.  One  even¬ 
ing,  while  he  was  studying  philosophy  with  that 
Don  Orsi  who  knew  just  little  enough  to  be  the 
pupil  of  his  pupil,  Rosmini,  the  eighteen  year  old 
Rosmini,  strolled  along  a  street  in  Roveredo. 
Speculating,  he  fell  into  a  line  of  thought.  By  a 
process  of  analysis  that  seemed  to  him  exact,  he 
speedily  became  convinced  “that  indeterminate 
ideal  being  must  be  the  first  truth,  the  first  thing 
seen  by  immediate  intuition, and  the  universal  means 
of  all  acquired  knowledge  whether  perceptive  or  in¬ 
tuitive.”  These  are  the  biographers  words,  and  he 


adds:  “A  sudden  flash  of  genius,  if  not  a  revelation, 
so  illumined  his  course  that  he  could  clearly  see  the 
open  portal  of  philosophical  truth.”  Now  it  was  on 
this  strolling  conviction  of  a  youth  of  eighteen, — 
be  it  flash  of  genius,  or  revelation — that  Rosmini 
built  up  the  System  of  Truth,  as  he  called  it.  “  I 
noted  down  daily,”  he  writes  (‘  while  Pietro  Orsi 
was  my  guide'),  “the  results  of  the  artless  and  as 
yet  inexperienced  liberty  to  indulge  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  speculations,  knowing  that  I  thus  stored  up 
seeds  which  should  bud  forth  in  all  the  after-labors 
of  my  life  on  earth.  In  truth ,  all  the  productions  of 
my  later  years  ivere  the  outgrowth  of  those  seeds.” 
Na'ive,  this  confession,  is  it  not?  A  self-confident 
man  begotten  of  a  self-confident  youth! 

Just  about  five  minutes’  correction  from  St.  Thomas 
would  have  served  Rosmini.  No  one  else,  we  fear, 
could  have  righted  him — witness  this  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  Cardinal 
Pacca:  “  I  am  persuaded  (I  beg  you  not  to  charge 
me  with  presumption;  for  God  knows  that  I  do  not 
dissemble  in  acknowledging  myself  unworthy  of  all 
favor),  I  am  persuaded  that  my  doctrine  is  from 
God,  and  that  he  alone  communicated  it  tome,  and 
I  say  to  you  also  without  much  employment  of 
human  means  and  through  the  light  of  grace.” 
Not  a  word  about  a  “  flash  of  genius.”  It  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  we  have  to  deal  with.  A  revelation!  Gioberti 
called  Rosminianism  by  a  better  name — “  a  soap- 
bubble.” 

The  Jesuits  pricked  the  bubble  long  ago;  but 
soap  and  wind  are  cheap,  and  it  was  only  when  Leo 
XIII.  closed  the  mouths  of  the  persistent  school  of 
bubble-blowers  trained  by  Rosmini,  that  the  System 
of  Truth  and  its  filmy  envelope  collapsed  and  were 
forever  resolved  into  thin  air. 

Knowing  something  of  the  temperament  and  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  philosopher, we  shall 
the  more  intelligently  form  a  judgment  on  Ros¬ 
mini,  the  politician.  It  was  only  after  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX.  that  the  founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity  took  an  active  public  part  in  Italian  poli¬ 
tics.  His  close  relations  with  Milan  and  Turin,  the 
intimacy  with  Manzoni  had  made  closer.  Manzoni 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio.  With 
Massimo  and  his  father,  Taparelli,  Rosmini  formed 
a  friendship.  The  Cavours  were  welcome  guests  at 
Stresa,  and  there,  about  this  time  came  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan,  Ruggiero  Bonghi,  later  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  under  the  unified  Piedmontese  adminis¬ 
tration,  just  now  a  deputy  in  the  befuddled  Italian 
parliament,  and  still  a  maker  of  liberal  public  opinion 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Recently  he 
sought  to  popularize  the  scriptures  among  his  fel¬ 
low  Italians.  The  Bonghi  version  holds  a  place  on 
the  Index.  At  Stresa  the  Neapolitan  enjoyed  not 
only  the  society  of  the  agreeable  Abbate,  but  also 
such  advantage  as  one  could  desire  from  a  daily 
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contemplation  of  the  prodigiously  large  and  iri¬ 
descent  “soap-bubble” — the  System  of  Truth. 
Silvio  Pellico,  ex-carbonaro,  was  a  favorite  at  the 
Convent  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

A  Tyrolese  had  to  be  careful  about  expressing 
anti-Austrian  views,  and  yet  it  was  well  known  in 
and  out  of  Lombardy,  that  Rosmini  was  an  Italian 
nationalist,  a  unifier.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  had  a 
pet  scheme  for  harmonizing  all  the  political  views 
current  in  Italy  ?  And  would  it  be  astonishing  if, 
having  imagined  himself  the  elected  Renovator  of 
philosophy  and  the  chosen  vessel  of  a  philosophical 
revelation,  he  should  assume  that  political  wisdom 
had  been  communicated  to  him,  through  the  light 
of  grace,  and  “  without  much  employment  of  human 
means?”  Think  of  Pius  IX.,  with  all  his  other  sad 
trials,  compelled  to  bear  the  infliction  of  a  friendly 
self-appointed  inspired  Prime  Minister- — without  a 
portfolio  ! 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  a  Roman  constitution 
was  talked  about,  Rosmini  Assumed  a  confidential 
position  in  the  Papal  Ministry.  “  One  man  there 
was  in  North  Italy,”  his  biographer  informs  us,  “to 
whom  many  minds  turned  at  this  moment.  He  had 
written  several  volumes  on  Politics  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  Right,  and  on  Constitutional  Forms  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government,  which  had  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  Italian  writers  on  these  subjects.” 
The  conclusion  is  unmistakable.  There  was  one 
man  in  North  Italy  who  was  not  only  competent, 
but  also  ready  to  frame  a  proper  constitution,  not 
for  North  Italy,  but  for  the  Papal  States.  So  the 
Abbate  thought.  He  drew  up  a  “  project  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  States  of  the  Church.”  Then  he 
wrote  letters  to  the  Pope  and  to  his  own  Procurator, 
defining  “what  he  should  wish  the  Pope  to  do.” 
The  Pope  granted  a  constitution  without  consider¬ 
ing  Rosmini’s  wishes.  However,  the  Abbate  was 
not  disheartened.  As  far  back  as  1832,  he  had 
composed  a  work  “  on  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the 
Church.”  The  MSS.  was  now  taken  down  from  the 
shelf  and  printed  for  the  public  benefit,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  advantage  of  the.  Church.  Coming 
when  it  did,  the  Cinque  Piaghc,  or  “  Five  Wounds,” 
was  admirably  calculated  to  serve  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  to  embarrass  the  Pope.  From 
the  day  it  was  published,  until  the  present  day,  the 
“Five  Wounds”  has  served  liberal  “innovators,” 
who  glibly  repeat  its  ill-conceived  and  preposterous 
assumptions.  In  the  United  States  more  than  one 
writer  has  gained  the  reputation  of  an  original 
thinker,  by  cribbing  out  of  Rosmini. 

After  Pius  had  declared  that  :  “being  the  com¬ 
mon  Father  of  all  the  Faithful,  he  could  not  go  to 
war  with  any  of  them,”  Rosmini  was  greatly 
troubled,  “  because  at  Rome  no  one  had  a  notion  of 
how  to  cope  with  the  situation.”  Then  he  began 
composing  letters  and  forwarding  them  to  the  Pope 


in  order  to  set  the  Vicar  of  Christ  aright.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  that  the  Pope  should  join  with  Naples  and 
Tuscany,  and  by  a  collective  note  warn  Austria  that 
if  she  did  not  leave  the  peninsula,  the  Pope  and  his 
allies  to  save  their  own  thrones  would  join  Charles 
Albert  in  an  Italian  war.  In  other  words  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  Pope  to  cease  to  be  the  common  Father 
of  all  the  Faithful. 

In  order  that  the  Pope  might  be  prepared  for  the 
new  order  of  things,  Rosmini  devised  and  published 
an  Italian  Constitution.  Neither  this  work  nor 
Rosmini’s  letters  influenced  Pius,  who  was  satisfied 
with  sending  a  message  to  the  Abbate  through  a 
friend  of  Rosmini,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness. 
Pius  had  a  fine  Italian  humor.  What  Rosmini 
would  have  done  next  in  the  way  of  guiding  the 
Church  and  the  State  according  to  his  self-appointed 
mission,  we  cannot  say.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Gioberti  invited  him  to  enter  the  diplomatic  ranks. 

As  we  look  at  the  two  philosopher-politicians 
seated  at  the  Council  table,  we  cannot  help  being 
interested  in  them.  Rationalist  !  Pantheist  ! — one 
says  of  the  other,  the  word  unspoken.  Gioberti 
skilfully  handles  the  Abbate.  They  are  agreed 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
Austria.  Now  if  the  Abbate  would  accept  a  mission 
to  Rome  and  induce  the  Pope  to  enter  an  Italian 
*  League,  how  good  it  would  be  for  their  beloved 
Italy  !  Rosmini  was  willing,  but  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  the  one  man  who  could  cope  with  the 
situation,  he  exacted  that  his  mission  should  “enable 
him  to  treat  of  all  that  he  judged  necessary  or  use¬ 
ful  for  the  prosperity  of  Italy  and  the  Church.” 
You  see  the  knowing  smile  on  Gioberti’s  face  as  he 
argues  with  the  Cabinet  in  favor  of  accepting  Ros¬ 
mini’s  terms.  They  were  accepted,  verbally,  and 
the  Abbate  started  for  Rome. 

The  Ministry  hurried  him  off,  without  any  offi¬ 
cial  instructions  or  credentials.  Arriving  in  Rome 
he  learned,  as  already  stated,  that  Gioberti  and 
Casati  were  no  longer  in  power.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  philosophers  would  have  returned 
home,  but  Rosmini  was  bound  to  be  a  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  He  proceeded  with  his  imaginary  mission, 
writing  meantime  frequently  to  Turin  for  creden¬ 
tials.  At  last  they  came.  He  was  negotiating  for 
a  concordat  between  Piedmont  and  the  Pope,  and 
for  a  confederation  of  Italian  States.  In  the  letter 
of  instructions  which  he  did  receive,  neither  one  of 
these  subjects  was  mentioned;  and  yet  the  Abbate 
could  not  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  really 
the  one  man  with  a  mission  to  arrange  all  things  as 
he  judged  necessary  or  useful  for  the  prosperity  of 
Italy  and  the  Church — until  the  ministers  at  Turin, 
tired  of  the  joke,  wrote  advising  him  to  put  aside 
the  matters  he  was  busy  with,  and  to  make  a 
league  for  war.  Then  Rosmini,  like  a  clever  man, 
resigned  the  mission  that  he  had  not.  Even  a  re- 
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fleeting  child  at  two  years,  may  not,  at  fifty-one,  be 
a  discerning  Italian  politician. 

What  had  Gioberti  been  doing  while  his  chosen 
representative  was  managing  such  mighty  affairs  at 
Rome.  As  soon  as  the  Casati  Ministry  was  turned 
out  of  office,  Gioberti  took  up  with  the  Mazzinian 
opposition.  In  fact  he  became  their  leader.  De¬ 
manding  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  against 
the  Austrians,  he  rallied  the  radical  clubs  to  his 
support.  In  this  movement  he  was  not  honest. 
The  people  had  been  opposed  to  the  war;  were 
opposed  to  war.  Charles  Albert's  defeat  was 
thorough.  Piedmont  had  neither  means  nor  an 
army.  Gioberti’s  object  was  to  compel  the  Ministry 
to  resign,  and  this  he  hoped  to  do  with  the  riotous 
aid  of  the  revolutionary  clubs.  He  sacrificed  his 
old  friends,  and  while  Rosmini,  at  Rome,  was  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  Pope  into  a  league,  the  man  who 
gave  him  whatever  mission  he  had,  was  organizing 
a  Federative  Congress  of  his  own  at  Turin.  This 
Congress  met  six  days  after  Rosmini’s  resignation. 
It  was  nominally  a  Congress  of  those  favoring  an 
Italian  Federation,  but  it  was  really  a  gathering  of 
all  the  Mazzinian  leaders  in  Italy.  The  results  of  the 
Congress  we  may  estimate  from  the  fact  that,  dur¬ 
ing  its  sessions,  the  assassination  of  Rossi,  the 
Pope’s  Minister,  was  determined. 

We  may  doubt  Gioberti’s  friendship  for  Pius  IX.; 
we  cannot  doubt  Rosmini’s  good  will.  And  yet 
there  were  enemies  of  the  Pope  who  did  less  harm 
to  his  cause  than  these  two  guides,  philosophers, 
friends.  Gioberti  and  Rosmini  are  only  types  of  a 
variety  of  Catholic  that  never  dies.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  who  is  wiser  in  his  eighteenth  year  than  all  the 
men  who  preceded  him  is  not  uncommon.  The  grown 
man  who  has  a  revealed  politics,  and  so  knows  the 
times  and  the  needs  of  the  Church  better  than  any 
Pope,  and  who  sees  further  ahead, — would  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  there  were  at  least  one  such  in  our  own 
country  to-day  ?  The  innovating  busy-body  who 
imagines  that  his  notions  are  principles,  and  all  his 
acts  the  result  of  special  graces  — even  such  a  char¬ 
acter  is  not  impossible  here.  Of  one  and  all  let  us 
beware  !  Follow  your  appointed  leader  !  This  is 
the  wise  man’s  motto;  the  motto  of  the  prudent 
politician;  the  motto  of  the  reflecting,  conscientious 
Catholic.  History  warns  us  against  the  Giobertis 
and  Rosminis. 

Before  dismissing  these  two  friends  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  not  ceased  to  be  philosophers  or  politi¬ 
cians  in  1848,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  due 
time  Rosmini’s  “  Project  of  a  Constitution  ’’  and  the 
“Five  Wounds”  were  placed  on  the  Index;  and 
that  Gioberti’s  works  were  in  like  manner  black¬ 
listed.  Equally  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
disciples  of  both  of  these  men — and  the  disciples 
were  many  and  ardent — were  not  friendly  to  the 
Jesuits,  whom  they  accused  of  persecuting  these 


great  and  good  masters,  and  leaders  of  modern 
thought.  This  much  is  true.  The  Jesuits  promptly 
exposed  theerrors  of  both  theso-called  philosophers, 
and  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  counteract 
the  necessarily  bad  effects  of  Rosminianism  and 
Giobertianism,  and  undoubtedly  to  the  Jesuits, 
is  due  the  condemnation  of  the  two  baneful  systems. 
While  others  applauded,  defended,  worshipped, 
the  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  misled.  They  divined 
that  Rosmini’s  teachings  were,  as  a  whole,  no  less 
conducive  to  “  liberalism  ”  than  Gioberti’s;  and  as 
an  acute  Italian  writer  puts  it:  “to  the  Jesuits  ‘liberal¬ 
ism  ’  is  the  original  sin  of  the  nineteenth  century,” — 
a  development  of  Voltairianism,  as  of  Lutheranism. 
Logically,  “  liberalism  ”  means  tyranny,  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  to  the  State  by  the  use  of  the 
forms  of  law;  but  it  cannot  stop  here.  In  the  end 
it  means  neutralism,  atheism,  revolution.  The 
Jesuits  have  lived  through  revolutions.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  is  handed  down  from  ancient  to  novice. 
They  have  a  most  valuable  tradition,  and,  therefore, 
an  exceptional  sort  of  training.  They  know  a 
liberal  by  his  accent.  Trust  them  when  they  turn 
their  pens  against  a  seeming  Catholic  philosopher, 
moralist,  historian,  writer,  editor,  be  he  cleric  or 
layman.  Not  only  trust  them  but  thank  them  !  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  men  that  error  should  be 
promptly  detected,  hotly  pursued,  and  officially 
condemned.  For  the  detection,  pursuit  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  men  whom  we  have  so  lightly 
sketched,  the  Jesuits  deserve,  as  the  writer  already 
quoted  well  says:  “the  praise, the  applause, and,  be- 
besides,  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all  true 
Christians,  as  well  as  of  all  those  who  recognize 
that  a  religion  and  a  system  of  morals  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  life  of  humanity.” 


A  REQUIEM  FOR  OUR  DEAD. 


— On  Monday,  June  13th,  a  Solemn  High  Mass 
of  Requiem  was  celebrated  at  the  College  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  St.  John’s.  The  Mass  was  sung 
by  Rev.  Father  Rector,  assisted  by  Rev.W.  G.Read 
Mullan,  S.J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Smith, 
S.J.,  as  sub-Deacon.  Some  of  the  old  students  and 
graduates  were  present.  We  hope  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful  memento  of  our  cherished  dead  will  never  be 
omitted  at  Fordham.  It  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  all  of  us  to  remember  the  examples  and  abide  by 
the  precepts  of  the  many  noble  ones  of  our  own 
household  who  have  gone  before  us  in  all  the  walks 
of  life  from  the  Episcopal  dignity  to  the  lowest 
honorable  station  in  the  world. 
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THE  RHYME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FOREIGNER. 


It  was  an  ancient  foreigner, 

Blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired, 

And  by  the  banks  of  bonny  Bronx 
He  one  day  at  me  stared. 

He  held  me  with  his  hungry  look, 

And  would  not  let  me  by; 

“  Come,  tell  me  true,  O  man  perdu, 

Why  starest  thus  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  O  list,”  cried  he,  “  to  a  tale  of  woe 
As  sad  as  ever  told  ” — 

He  heaved  a  sigh,  and  so  did  I, 

And  all  my  blood  ran  cold. 

“  My  name  is  Baron  Bodkin,  sir, 

I  come  from  o'er  the  sea” — 

“  O  man  of  woe,  pray,  let  me  go, 

Why  tellest  thou  this  to  me  ?  ” 

“  A  boy,  I  lived  by  the  flowing  Rhine, 

A  youth,  mid  Rhenish  cheer, 

And  my  heart  was  light  as  the  foam  of  white 
That  I  blew  from  my  nut-brown  beer. 

“  Oh  !  many  a  tale  of  prank  and  fun 
The  Rhineland  knows  of  me, 

Of  gleesome  bout  of  schnapps  and  kraut,” 
And  a  sauer,  sauer  dropped  he. 

“  In  merry  mood  one  day  I  stood 
Beside  the  Rhine’s  blue  brink, 

Where  the  evening  wave  reflexion  gave 
Of  the  hills  that  stooped  to  drink. 

“  Of  elves  a  score  I  saw  or  more 
Skip  down  the  mountain  side; 

At  nine-pins  they  were  wont  to  play 
And  plunge  them  in  the  tide. 

“  Along  the  shore  their  elfin  clothes 
On  linden  boughs  they  hung; 

Like  them  of  old,  who  harps  of  gold 
From  willow  branches  swung. 

“  A  fiendish  thought  flashed  through  my  soul 
As  I  gazed  with  wondering  eye; 

I  laughed  with  glee, — ah  !  woe  is  me  !  ” 

And  he  sighed  a  sobful  sigh. 

“  I  flew  to  the  tree  where  the  garments  hung 
Like  snowflakes  on  a  leaf; — 

One  glance  I  threw  at  the  gay  sprites  who 
Nor  recked  nor  thought  of  thief. 

“The  clothes  I  clasped  in  one  fell  grasp 
And  in  a  knot  I  rolled, 

A  knot  as  hard  as  tells  the  bard 
King  Gordius  tied  of  old. 

“  Away  I  fled,  but  all  too  late, 

1  he  elves  had  seen  my  game. 

From  the  wave  they  sped;  fast,  fast  I  fled, 
And  fast  the  goblins  came. 


“As  the  poet  sings,  fear  lent  me  wings; 

The  elves  still  followed  fast 

O’er  hill  and  dale  and  woodland  vale 

Where  never  mortal  passed. 

“  Three  days  I  fled,  believe  me,  sir, — 

I  can  my  tale  attest, — 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  sprites  behind 
No  time  allowed  for  rest. 

“  At  last  we  came  to  the  ocean’s  marge 
Where  foams  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

By  a  barge  on  the  shore  stood  an  old  sailor 
Who  spoke  these  words  to  me: — 

“  ‘  O  whither  away,  my  gallant  mate, 

O  whither  away  so  fast,’ 

‘  O  haste  !  ’  I  cried,  ‘launch  on  the  tide’ — 

One  glance  around  I  cast. 

“  ‘  O  haste,  thou  sailor  good  and  true, 

Launch,  launch  upon  the  sea. 

O  launch,  I  crave,  O  save  me,  save, 

By  all  that’s  dear  to  thee  !  ’ 

“  One  stroke  of  the  oar  gave  the  old  sailor, 

We  skimmed  the  salt,  salt  brine, 

Far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  elves  on  the  beach, 
Far,  far  from  my  childhood’s  Rhine. 

“  They  thronged  the  sands  those  elfin  bands, 
All  chase  they  saw  was  vain; 

One  curse  of  despair  they  muttered  there, 

And  howled  it  o’er  the  main. 

“  It  rang  in  my  ears,  that  woful  curse  : — 

‘  Rash  mortal  man,  if  e’er 
In  river’s  wave  thou  darest  to  lave, 

Of  elf’s  revenge  beware  !  ’ 

“  I  reached  a  ship  far  out  to  sea, 

I  sought  Columbia’s  shore  ; — 

In  Chicago  town  I  sat  me  down 
Where  howling  wind  storms  roar. 

“  Long,  long  I  lived  by  Michigan’s  waves, 

And  oft  to  bathe  I  yearned, 

And  oft  I  spake  to  the  deep  blue  lake 
Of  the  grief  that  in  me  burned. 

“  As  the  ripple  brake,  I  bade  it  take 
My  sighs  upon  its  foam, 

And  bear  them  away  where  Rhine’s  waves  play, 
My  Vaderland,  my  home. 

“To  drown  my  woe  at  last  I  left 
The  Windy  City,  where 
Full  well  I  knew  the  fairy  crew 
Might  find  me  at  the  Fair. 

“  One  day  by  this  calm  stream  I  sought 
My  worry  to  lay  by; 

’Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

So  into  bathe  went  I. 

“  My  heart  beat  high  as  merrily 
I  gambolled  in  the  spray; 
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My  clothes  were  still  in  a  ruined  mill 
Unused  for  many  a  day. 

“  It  was  an  old  tobacco  mill 
That  stood  by  Bronx’s  wave, 

Nor  mortal  e’er,  twas  said,  dwelt  there, 

But  souls  from  beyond  the  grave. 

“Strange  sounds  were  heard  of  wassail-shouts, 
And  staves  that  sung  of  the  sea; 

And  unearthly  lights  were  seen  o’  nights, 

As  of  spirits  in  revelry. 

“  Some  said  ’twas  Kidd  held  carousal  there 
With  the  ghosts  of  his  robber  crew, 

And  played  and  laughed,  and  ate  and  quaffed, 
As  only  pirates  do. 

“  Being  bathed  my  fill  I  sought  the  mill, 

But,  oh  ! — the  sight  I  saw  ! 

My  clothes  were  tied  !  In  vain  I  tried 
To  untwist  that  awful  ‘  chaw  !  ’ 

“  Ten  knots  as  tough  as  erst  I  tied 
Hard  by  the  Rhenish  blue: 

Talk  not  of  woe  till  thou’st  learned  to  know 
What  the  curse  of  an  elf  can  do. 

“  My  fate  is  e’er  ‘  chawed  ’  clothes  to  wear, 

I’ve  worn  them  now  full  long: 

O  learn  from  a  friend,  and  never  lend 
A  hand  to  a  deed  that’s  wrong.” 

And  he  faded  away  like  the  morning’s  gray 
Melts  in  the  sun’s  warm  gleam; 

And  at  times  I  see  his  ghost  appear 
And  vanish  as  a  dream. 

All  Out. 


fjfovdTiamcnsia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  refer  to 
the  water-spaniel  and  the  pointer  that  in¬ 
habited  our  domain.  We  have  now  in  our 
midst  a  famous  dog  that  answers  to  the 
Gadic  name  of  “  Rory.”  Our  mutual  friend  “  Tom 
Smith  of  base-ball  fame  is  now  engaged  in  making 
ready  his  pet  for  the  next  “  show.’  We  ask  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  accustomed  to  amble  about  with 
the  water-spaniel  and  the  pointer  to  bring  forward 
their  favorites  and  we  may  have  a  genuine  battle  on 
the  campus. 

We  have  learned  since  that  it  is  impossible  to 
arrange  a  meeting  between  “  Rory  and  his  rivals, 
for  all  have  been  shipped  to  parts  unknown. 

— George  is  now  official  umpire.  Some  say  he  is 
too  officious,  but  the  majority  contend  that  he  does 
very  well  under  the  circumstances.  He  is  new  at  the 
business,  has  copied  Mac’s  pose  to  a  nicety,  and  the 
wave  of  the  hand  that  was  Jimmie  s  own,  but  he 
lacks  one  great  accomplishment, — when  struck  with 


a  ball  he  knows  not  how  to  drop  gracefully.  True, 
when  the  ball  and  he  meet  (and  very  often  they  do 
come  together),  George  stops,  thinks  whether  he 
ought  to  fall  or  no,  selects  a  cosy  place  for  the  col¬ 
lapse  and  then  surrenders  gently. 

— The  Debating  Society  under  their  Moderator, 
Mr.  O.  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  entertained  us  in  a  very  gratifying 
and  instructive  fashion  in  their  annual  debate. 

— The  Rev.  Head  Prefect,  Father  Hart,  S.J.,  has 
in  his  Monday  evening  chats  dealt  many  successful 
blows  against  the  petty  faults  that  appear  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Divisions.  His  chats  have  also 
proved  so  interesting  that  even  the  most  somnolent 
have  looked  forward  to  his  coming  and  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  his  Fordhamensia  and  notes  by  the  zvay. 

— Signor  R.,  the  “rising”  young  tenor,  surprised  us 
on  an  eventful  morning  not  long  ago  by  his  fine  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  famous  old  song.  As  some  one  remarked 
“  he  sang  all  by  his  lonely,”  and  the  clear  rich  notes 
swayed  on  the  morning  breeze  and  lingered  and 
lingered  until  the  renowned  Signor  found  himself 
bereft  of  all  who  actually  adored  him  until  that  hour. 

— That  famous  old  company  which,  when  first  the 
“  colors  ”  were  battled  for,  came  off  flying  these  same 
stars  and  stripes,  is  obliged  to  cling  to  last  place 
among  the  cadets  for  another  year.  No  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  gallant  captain.  The  men  themselves 
are  to  blame,  a  want  of  spirit,  of  patriotism,  being 
evident  in  their  every  movement.  Not  the  old  Co. 
“B  ”  of  ’89;  not  the  same  sturdy  ever-ready  set  who 
delighted  to  drill,  and  when  drilling  did  their  best; 
not  the  same  eagerness  for  praise  and  honors  that 
inspired  the  loyal-hearted  veterans,  we  might  now 
say,  who  drilled  under  Captain  Marrin. 

— We  extend  heartiest  congratulations  to  Captain 
McNally,  ’92,  and  his  willing  boys  who  have  deserv¬ 
edly  won  the  colors  for  ’92,  and  we  likewise  thank 
Captain  Corbett  for  his  untiring  efforts,  fruitless 
though  they  were,  in  behalf  of  Co.  “  B.” 

— One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  the  parade- 
oil  Memorial  Day  was  the  presence  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  of  a  party  of  Fordham  admirers. 
Geo.  Bassford  and  family  were  among  those  who 
greeted  us,  and  the  resonant  tones  of  Pete  Comer- 
ford  and  Gerald  Gallagher  likewise  cheered  us  on. 

—After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  organiza¬ 
tion  the  ball  team  of  the  class  of  ’92  has  been  chosen. 
These  worthies  do  not  intend  to  play  any  important 
(?)  games  this  season,  for  the  men  are  not  in  condi¬ 
tion,  but  with  plenty  of  practice  with  the  mush-ball 
and  with  the  assistance  of  five  or  six  good  trainers, 
they  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  lads  who  play  the 
game  down  by  St.  John’s  Hall. 

— During  these  warm  days,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  come  with  increasing  humidity,  parties  have 
been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  depleting  the 
“cream”  establishments  and  bakeries  which  thrive 
in  Fordham  village.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 
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SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 


HIS  month  is,  so  to  speak,  our  month. 
Our  late  revered  Rector,  Fr.  Scully, 
when  the  Second  Division  building  was 
being  erected,  placed  it  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

— On  May  27th  a  number  of  postulants  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  by  Father 
Rache,  S.J. 

— No  one  from  Second  Division  spoke  before  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during  the  entire  month 
of  May.  We  presume  that  the  older  boys  have  a 
better  right  to  this  honor  than  we  have  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  at  least 
one  speech  from  Second  Division. 

— It  was  a  lovely  sight,  during  last  month,  to  see 
so  many  boys  wearing  May  medals.  It  is  a  public 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  boys  at  Fordham  are  peculiar  in  their  public 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  there  are  few 
Catholic  colleges  that  surpass  Fordham  in  outward 
manifestations  of  love  for  Mary. 

— We  extend  to  Gerald  Gallagher  our  heartfelt 
condolence  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was 
killed  by  a  railroad  train  in  May. 

— We  congratulate  Tom  Calkins  on  his  recovery 
from  so  extended  an  illness.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to-see  him  among  us  again. 

— Since  May  24th  there  has  been  no  military  for¬ 
mation  of  ranks  for  Mass.  We  come  down  from  the 
study  hall,  and  go  immediately  to  the  chapel.  The 
regular  formation  entailed  a  considerable  loss  of 
time. 

— The  Invincibles  were  beaten  in  a  close  and 
interesting  game,  on  Sunday,  May  29th,  by  the 
Y.M.C.L.U.  nine.  The  game  was  lost  in  the  seventh 
inning  on  wild  throws  by  Bergin  and  Murphy. 
Score  :  Invincibles,  8;  Y.M.C.L.U.,  9.  Draper  and 
Bergin  were  the  battery  for  the  Invincibles. 

— On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  May,  the  Invincibles 
defeated  a  nine  from  the  school  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Score  :  Invincibles,  26;  S.  H.,  6. 


— Though  Fordham’s  athletic  team  did  not  win 
honors  in  the  Intercollegiate  games  which  took 
place  at  Manhattan  field  on  May  28th,  some  of  the 
boys  did  quite  well,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Mr.  Comerford  and  Mr.  Kelly. 

— Again  the  honor  belongs  to  Second  Division  of 
having  won  the  colors;  and  not  only  that,  it  was 
a  Second  Division  company  also  that  took  second 
place.  On  Sunday,  May  29th,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  presentation  ceremony  took  place. 
The  colors  were  awarded  to  Company  D,  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  S.J.  In  a  short  address 
the  Rev.  Provincial  congratulated  Captain  McNally 
on  his  company  having  once  more  achieved  the 
highestexcellence  in  the  battalion.  The  percentages 


of  the  companies  were  :  Co.  D.,  85  ;  Co.  C.,  80  ; 
Co.  A.,  75  ;  Co.  B.,  70.  We  offer  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Co.  D.,  and  to  Captain  McNally,  to  whose 
skill,  as  commanding  officer,  the  company  is  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  its  success. 

— Lieutenant  Edwards  expressed  himself  as 
much  gratified  at  the  showing  made  by  the  cadets 
in  the  Decoration  Day  parade.  Indeed,  the  applause 
which  they  received  along  the  line  of  march  was 
proof  that  they  did  well.  The  comments  of  the  press 
were  also  laudatory. 

— Two  interesting  base-ball  contests  took  place 
recently  on  our  campus  between  First  Grammar  and 
a  team  of  Second  and  Third  Grammar  combined. 
First  Grammar,  though  defeated  in  the  first  en¬ 
counter,  which  was  for  glory,  turned  the  tables  on 
their  opponents  in  the  second  onset,  when  “  sasses  ” 
were  the  booty.  The  respective  scores  were  12  to  3 
and  19  to  5.  J.  R.  Smith  pitched  effectively  for  the 
consolidated  nine,  but  was  outclassed  in  the  return 
game  by  the  cyclonic  work  of  Joe  Fogarty  and 
Arthur  Valdeavellano. 

— We  have  one  or  two  base-ball  disputants  who 
out-captain  the  captain  of  Harvard’s  nine  for 
arguing  an  immeasurable  point  in  the  most  exciting 
part  of  a  game. 

— Oliver  J.  Hackett  has  been  elected  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  base-ball  team  in  place  of  Eddie  Lamb, 
resigned. 

— An  exceedingly  interesting  and  exciting  game 
took  place  at  Throgg’s  Neck  on  June  2d,  between 
the  Oaklands  of  that  place  and  the  Invincibles.  In 
the  ninth  inning,  with  the  score  standing  6-0 
against  them,  the  Invincibles  went  in  and  batted  out 
six  runs,  thus  making  the  score  a  tie.  In  the  twelfth, 
a  hit  by  Draper  brought  in  Bergin  with  the  winning 
run.  The  features  of  the  game  were :  for  the 
Invincibles,  Bergin’s  catching,  Valde’s  work 
at,  short  and  Kelly’s  on  first,  Murphy’s 
splendid  pitching,  and  Boyle’s  three  “  bagger.” 
Murphy  struck  out  twenty-three  men,  and 
there  were  but  four  safe  hits  from  his  delivery. 
For  the  Oaklands  the  best  playing  was  done  by  the 
catcher  and  the  second  baseman.  They  secured  a 
three  “  bagger  ”  apiece.  The  pitcher  also  did  very 
fine  work,  striking  out  eleven  men.  The  decisions 
of  both  umpires  were  mediocre,  at  best.  Valde 
proved  himself  a  very  efficient  captain. 

It  was  a  magnificent  game  throughout,  and 
abounded  in  brilliant  plays  on  bdth  sides.  After  the 
game  a  superb  collation  was  served  to  the  players 
and  the  other  members  of  the  party. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Oaklands  for  the  kind  re¬ 
ception  which  they  accorded  us  ;  we  hope  next 
year  again  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  in 
friendly  strife  on  the  ball-field. 

Andrew  Devine,  ’95. 
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THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

ORECASTS  of  the  warm  weather— “  Mis¬ 
ter,  must  I  wear  a  necktie?” — “Mister, 
may  I  take  off  my  white  shirt?”  If  only 
permitted, how  happy  would  all  be  to  roam 
in  the  tight  garb  of  the  “  Knights  of  the  Mystic  Star  !  ” 

— Our  May  altar,  by  universal  consent,  was  the 
handsomest  of  the  three  Divisions,  and  now  our 
Sacred  Heart  shrine,  if  less  elaborate,  is  certainly 
as  neat.  The  League  badge  is  publicly  worn  and 
daily  Communions  of  Reparation  are  still  more  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs  of  our  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

— If  we  are  informed  correctly  our  game  at 
Throgg’s  Neck  was  the  first  played  by  the  Tyros 
off  their  own  grounds.  We  were  defeated,  it  is  true, 
by  a  score  of  8  to  6,  but  we  were  not  depressed,  for 
from  the  size  of  our  opponents  and  the  runs  scored 
in  the  opening  innings,  we  feared  a  much  more 
crushing  defeat.  And  then  the  kind  treatment 
we  received  from  all  at  St.  Joseph’s  would  have 
wiped  out  the  memory  of  any  beating.  We  refrain 
from  giving  the  bill  of  fare,  it  would  fill  the  stay-at- 
homes  with  envy.  But  the  delicate  attentions  of  the 
good  ladies  whose  lives  are  spent  in  this  most  self- 
sacrificing  of  works,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Their  “  won’t  you  take  another  piece  of  cake,  another 
cup  of  tea  ?”  etc.,  were  honors  that  made  us  feel  as 
if  vacation  were  already  at  hand,  and  once  more 
mamma  and  sister  were  doing  the  honors  of  the 
table.  The  mute  greeting  of  the  students,  too,  was 
most  enthusiastic. 

— We  had  a  return  game  with  the  Oakland  Jrs. 
on  June  9th  and  defeated  them  by  the  score  of  14  to  6. 

— By  the  way,  a  word  for  Manager - .  If  we 

couldn’t  get  a  team  on  First  to  beat  the  Tyros, 
we  would — well  we  won’t  say  what  we  wouldn’t 
do.  The  game,  of  course,  was  more  than  a 
tie — it  was  ours  ;  but  we  forgive  the  umpire.  After 
such  a  victory  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  our  other 
smaller  triumphs  on  the  base-ball  field. 

—A  tennis  tournament  is  in  progress  as  we  go 
to  press.  The  redoubtable,  after  beating  Captain 
Hughes,  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Dean  Tilford,  who 
now  bids  fair  to  capture  first  prize — an  ice-cream  brick. 

— Lost — strayed  or  stolen — a  little  black  dog, 
good  and  faithful  till  he  passed  from  us  to  Second 
Division,  whence  he  mysteriously  disappeared. 

— “  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts,”  says  the  poet.  The  Rev.  Prefect  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  has  of  late  perhaps  added  depth  as  well  as 
length  to  the  thoughts  of  some  on  Third. 

—  Competition  drill  between  “E”  and  “F”  will 
come  off  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  19th. 

— These  are  our  last  “  notes  ”  for  the  year  and  we 
cannot  better  close  them  than  by  giving  public  ex¬ 
pression  to  our  grateful  feelings  towards  our  lay 
prefects,  Messrs.  Dunn  and  O’Loughlin,  for  their 
uniformly  kind  and  just  treatment.  The  former  in 


particular,  from  September  to  June  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  furnish  us  with  occupation  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Foot-ball,  bowling,  tennis,  walks,  he  has 
encouraged  them  all,  even  at  times  with  great  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience,  and  it  is  only  a  week  ago  that 
he  started  “  Teneri,”  our  latest  fad  in  games.  May  his 
future  legal  studies  bring  him  eminence  and  fortune, 
and  may  Mr.  O  L.  prove  the  leader  of  next  year’s 
graduates. 

— Examinations!  June  22nd  !  Home!  Septem¬ 
ber!  Return!  Torture!  Joy!  Bliss!  Sorrow! 
Work  !  ! !  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  A.  MACKEL. 

(Read  in  St.  John’s  Hall  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  month  of 
May,  1891.) 

Rev.  Father  Rector ,  Rev.  Father  Prefect ,  Professors 
and  fellow  students : 

We,  the  members  of  Third  Division,  welcome  you 
here  this  evening  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  month  of  May.  All  of  us,  during  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  month  consecrated  by  Holy  Church  to  our 
Blessed  Mother,  have  received  from  her  a  number  of 
favors  in  one  way  or  another.  Some  have  not  only 
been  assisted  in  study,  but  have  changed  wonder¬ 
fully  in  conduct  and  in  class,  others  again  have  been 
gifted  with  better  health,  a  better  appetite,  etc.  One 
of  us  received  the  grace  of  Holy  Baptism ;  and  so  have 
we  been  blessed  by  God  through  the  powerful  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  “Help  of  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

You  may  have  noticed  as  you  entered  our  com¬ 
fortable  little  study-hall  the  altar  that  we  have 
erected.  This  altar  bearing  upon  it  the  statue  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  was  put  up  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month  to  express  our  love  and  affection  for 
her.  This  may  seem  but  a  mite  to  offer  so  high  a 
person,  but  we  know  that  she  does  not  consider  the 
thine  itself,  but  the  intention  with  which  it  is  offered. 
Lying  before  her  statue  is  a  handsome  basket  con¬ 
taining  our  May  letters,  short  written  requests  to 
Mary  asking  her  to  use  her  most  powerful  influence 
with  her  Divine  Son  that  he  may  grant  all  we  ask, 
still  remembering  the  words  of  St.  Bernard:  “  No 
one  who  has  ever  implored  the  help  or  sought  the 
intercession  of  Mary  has  been  left  unaided.”  Since 
the  day  on  which  St.  Bernard  uttered  these  words  so 
full  of  consolation  to  the  sad  heart,  it  has  been  the 
custom,  during  the  month  of  May,  to  write  these  re¬ 
quests  to  her.  Here  to-night,  in  her  presence,  we 
shall  burn  these  letters,  hoping  that  the  devout  pray¬ 
ers  of  so  many  of  Mary’s  children  will  reach  her 
safely  in  Heaven.  At  midnight  this  beautiful  month 
of  May  wilt  leave  us  and  be  ushered  through  the  por¬ 
tals  of  time ,  never,  never  again  to  return  to  us  until 
one  year  has  passed ,  and  during  that  time  in  all  prob- 
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ability  one  of  us  may  pass  away  never  again  to  see 
May ,  but  to  see  the  Queen  of  May  herself.  With  the 
hope  that  our  weak  efforts  may  please  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  all  of  you  we  shall  now  proceed,  having 
offered  our  work  to  Mary. 


Jlay-J'cTtoExvs. 

ET  every  man  of  us  bring  back  with  him 
in  September  at  least  three  of  his  young 
student  friends,  and  we  may  hope  to  out¬ 
number  the  boarders  next  year,  and  to 
make  even  more  pronounced  the  good  side  of  the 
rivalry  that  is  here  manifest  from  time  to  time  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  our  friends,  the  convicti. 

— Another  thing.  We  trust  that  the  above 
representation  having  become  a  reality,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  day-scholar  on  the  staff  for  each  of 
the  higher  classes. 

— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  our  old  and  re¬ 
vered  prefect,  Father  George  C.  O’Connell,  S.J., 
was  ordained  priest  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  June  4th. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Fr.  O’Connell  on  the  joy 
of  this  happy  event  and  sincerely  pray  that  the 
blessings  of  God  and  His  Mother  will  be  with  him 
in  all  his  ministry. 

— The  four  boys  who  serve  Mass  regularly  at  the 
new  convent  in  Bedford  Park  are  day-scholars. 
They  are  Alfred  Campion  Fisher,  Walter  Aloy- 
sius  Connell,  William  Meighan,  and  Henry  Von 
Gerichten. 

— Fairfax,  we  felt  proud  of  you  when  you  rose  to 
speak  at  the  Annual  Debate,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  you  were  equal  to  our  best  hopes. 

— The  Tyros  whom  we  defeated  in  our  series  of 
games,  as  reported  last  month,  were  laid  low  by  the 
Junior  Oaklands  during  the  past  month.  May  we 
not  expect  a  game  with  the  conquerors  of  our  rivals, 
and  a  more  favorable  score. 

— We  cannot  close  our  notes  for  the  year  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Fathers  who 
have  so  earnestly  looked  after  our  interests  since 
last  September.  Maximas  gratias  agimus ;  majores 
ctiam  habemus. 

— May  we  all  meet  once  more  in  the  days  of 
declining  summer  when  the  maple  leaves  are  chang¬ 
ing  and  the  swallows  homeward  fly. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 


THE  BASE-BALL  SEASON. 

WESLEYAN  9,  FORDHAM  8. 

May  19th  the  Fordhams  hied  them¬ 
selves  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  play 
Wesleyan  University.  Victory  did  seem 
probable,  though  the  wise  ones  knew 
a  thing  or  two  favoring  the  other  probability. 


However,  the  game  commenced,  and  was  feature¬ 
less  as  far  as  Fordham  was  concerned.  True,  the 
closeness  of  the  score,  and  the  occasional  ties,  or 
deuces— if  you  wish  it — possessed  some  species  of 
excitement,  but  not  for  the  Fordhams  who  allowed 
the  game  to  slip  their  hands  at  several  important 
times.  Carmody  pitched,  and  though  not  badly  hit, 
was  not  an  enigma  at  the  critical  points.  Frost,  who 
occupied  the  box  for  Wesleyan  was  the  very  oppo¬ 
site,  his  work  and  Hall’s  in  centre  field  for  Wesleyan 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  work  of  Gillon  and 
Ryan  in  left  and  short  for  Fordham.  The  trip  was 
an  enjoyable  one,  both  classes  of  Philosophy  accom¬ 
panying  the  teams,  but  trying  in  vain  to  insure  vic¬ 
tory  for  their  representatives.  The  score: 


B.H  E 

Wesleyan . 2  o  o  o  o  1  4  1  1 — 9  7  2 

Fordham .  2  o  o  1  o  2  3  o  o — 8  6  5 


FORDHAM  19,  TIGERS  2. 

Sunday  following  saw  our  friends  the  Tigers  out 
on  the  field  to  venture  their  reputation  in  a  game 
with  the  Fordhams.  What  proved  to  be  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  victory  for  the  home  talent  was  more  than 
spoiled  by  the  drizzling  rain  falling  during  the 
whole  game.  Roche  and  Sullivan  held  the  alley  for 
Fordham,  and  were  invincible.  The  score: 


B.H  E 

Fordham  .  ....  2  5  o  o  5  3  4 — 19  16  3 

Tigers . 1  o  o  o  o  1  o —  2  1  6 


FORDHAM  23,  ST.  CECILIA  O. 

Thursday,  the  26th,  the  St.  Caecilia’s  came  up, 
and  were  sent  home  after  two  hours  with  the  score 
of  23-0  jingling  in  their  ears.  They  were  wholly 
outclassed  and  never  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
scoring,  however,  they  were  plucky  enough  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  “  cudgeling  ”  their  pitcher  received.  The 
score  was  lost. 

FORDHAM  6,  LAFAYETTE  5. 

The  game  with  Lafayette  caused  hope  to  bud 
anew  in  Fordham  breasts  when  the  result  of  the 
contest  reached  these  localities.  Tom  Smith  more 
than  held  the  points  for  Fordham,  keeping  the 
Lafayettes  down  to  three  hits,  one  of  the  chance 
order,  and  but  for  several  unfortunate  wild  throws, 
Lafayette  would  never  have  scored.  Lafayette 
played  a  strong  game,  but  were  favored  too  much  by 
the  umpire,  whose  ocular  capabilities  were  not  at  all 
harmonious  with  the  moral  order.  The  honors  are 
due  to  Halloway  and  H.  Bucher,  of  Lafayette;  and 
to  Rorke,  McCann  and  Ferguson,  of  Fordham. 


B.H  E 

Fordham  .  . 2  o  3  o  1  o  o  o  x — 6  6  4 

Lafayette . . o  1  1  o  3  o  o  o  o — 5  3  3 


FORDHAM  RESERVES  8,  EPIPHANY  LYCEUM  3. 

Most  interesting  and  full  of  exciting  plays  was 
this  game,  some  venturing  the  remark  that  it  was 
the  best  game  of  the  season;  we  do  not  think  so, 
though  there  was  a  sprightliness  and  earnestness 
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manifested  throughout  which  was  delightful  enough' 
For  five  innings  the  score  stood  2-0  in  favor  of  the 
visitors,  but  at  this  juncture  a  concealed  streak  of 
batting  humor  manifested  itself,  which  by  careful 
development  aided  the  Reserves  in  scoring  four 
runs.  The  next  inning  saw  two  more  red  stockings 
meander  across  the  plate  and  the  game  was  prac¬ 
tically  theirs.  The  battery  work  of  Whalen  and 
McCahill,  and  of  Roche  and  Sullivan  was  especially 
noteworthy,— Hugh  McLaughlin  taking  the  honors 
in  an  electric  one-hand  stop  at  third  base,  thereby 
preventing  the  tallying  of  two  runs  for  the  Lyceums; 
Kennedy’s  playing  at  second  for  the  Reserves  was  a 
feature.  The  score: 

IS.H  E 

Fordham  Reserves . o  o  o  o  o  4  2  2  o — 8  7  7 

Epiphany  Lyceum . . o  2001000  o — 3  3  7 

FORDHAM  8,  TYROS  8. 

The  small  youth  who  hail  from  Third,  and  who 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  but  beginners  in  the 
art  of  “diamond  polishing,”  took  unto  themselves 
the  First  battery  of  the  Fordhams,and  sought  thereby 
to  play  a  good  game  with  their  elder  brothers.  The 
elder  brothers  took  compassion  on  their  “diminu- 
tivity  ”  and  after  knocking  the  ball  in  every  direction 
would  allow  themselves  repeatedly  to  be  put  out. 
In  addition  they  gave  them  their  runs  as  a  cheering 
present,  despite  the  protests  of  the  manager,  who 
wished  to  see  them  killed — as  it  was  a  fun  game. 
No  score  was  kept. 

FORDHAM  9,  HARLEM  A.  A.  3. 

On  Saturday,  June  4th,  the  Harlem  A.  A.  visited 
us  for  their  return  game  and  were  again  defeated  by 
the  above  score.  Carmody  struck  out  twenty  men. 
This  was  the  main  feature  of  the  game.  There  was 
also  an  interesting  bat-flinging  performance  furnished 
by  the  exasperated  third  baseman  from  Harlem. 

BRIDGEPORT  5,  FORDHAM  O. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Daily  Union.) 

Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  unpleasant 
conditions  of  yesterday  morning,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  weather  predicted  by  its  inclement  appear¬ 
ance,  the  fortunes  of  nature  gave  to  the  weather  an 
assuring,  yet  assuming  aspect  of  pleasantness  and 
brilliancy  for  the  afternoon,  that  drew  to  the  East 
Side  Athletic  Park  nearly  2,000  people  to  witness 
the  sports,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  which  were 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  announcement  of 
Lovett  alone  was  in  itself  a  card  which  drew  many 
to  the  grounds,  and  the  good  opinions  entertained  of 
him  by  Bridgeport’s  base-ball  lovers  were  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  and  augmented.  The  team  from  St.  Johns 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  collegiate 
teams  in  America,  were  the  contestants  with  the 
P.  C.  A.  C.  team  and  their  work  sustained  their  high 


reputation.  The  work  of  both  pitchers— Lovett  and 
Smith — was  of  the  phenomenal  order;  while  the 
work  of  Sullivan,  Carmody  and  Ferguson  of  Ford¬ 
ham,  and  that  of  Gunshannon,  Sheehan  and  Conley 
was  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  batting  on  either 
side  was  not  heavy,  the  most  effective  stick-work 
being  done  by  the  Bridgeports,  no  Fordhamite 
reaching  the  home  plate.  The  score  was  5  to  o. 

The  umpire  was  not  entirely  fair,  his  decisions  on 
close  plays  being  the  cause  of  several  slight  mis¬ 
understandings  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  The  audi¬ 
ence  though  a  veritable  home  team,  were  not  back¬ 
ward  in  giving  due  applause  to  the  good  plays  and 
the  plucky  game  of  the  visitors.  Two  fly  balls  caught 
by  Gunshannon  and  one  by  Conley,  after  hard  run¬ 
ning,  were  loudly  applauded.  The  Park  City  Athletic 
Club  should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts.  Such 
inducements  as  were  offered  in  the  base-ball  line  yes¬ 
terday  should  attract  larger  attendances.  The  score 
below  will  show  the  work  of  the  various  players  : 


FORDHAM 

A.  B  R 

B.H  P.0  A 

E 

BRIDGEPORTS. 

A.B  R  B.H 

P.0  A 

E 

Sweeney,  l.f . . 

•4 

0 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Henry,  c.f . 3 

I 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Ryan,  s.s . 

Carmody,  c.f 

■4 

O 

O 

I 

I 

I 

Gunshannon,  U4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

O 

3 

O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Sheehan,  2b. .  ..5 

O 

I 

2 

2 

O 

Sullivan,  c. .  . . 

•  4 

O 

O 

II 

O 

2 

O’Brien,  s.s..  .  .5 

0 

O 

I 

4 

O 

Smith,  p . 

•3 

O 

O 

I 

3 

I 

Lawson,  c . 4 

I 

I 

8 

2 

O 

Rourke,  r.f.  . 

■  3 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Conley,  r.f  ...  .4 

I 

I 

2 

O 

I 

Ferguson,  2b. 

2 

O 

O 

2 

3 

O 

Beers,  lb . 4 

O 

O 

8 

O 

I 

McCann,  3b.. 

.3 

O 

I 

I 

3 

O 

Stokes,  3b . 4 

O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

McCafferty,  lb 

•3 

O 

O 

I  I 

O 

O 

Lovett,  p . 4 

O 

2 

2 

I 

O 

Totals . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . — 

— 

29 

O 

I 

27 

IO 

6 

37 

5 

7 

27 

9 

3 

Earned  runs — Bridgeport,  3.  Two-base-hit,  Lovett.  Struck 
out,  by  Lovett,  6;  by  Smith,  11.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Lovett,  3; 
off  Smith,  4.  Time  of  game,  1:45.  Umpire,  John  Farrell,  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

[The  Bridgeport  game  is  said  by  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  to  have  been  one  of  Fordham’s  “best  of 
the  season.”  The  score  will  not  seem  so  bad  if  we 
remember  that  the  famous  Lovett  pitched  for  our 
opponents,  and  that  he  struck  out  fewer  men  than 
did  our  own  excellent  pitcher,  Tom  Smith,  of  Ver¬ 
mont.] 

FORDHAM  8,  ARLINGTONS  5. 

The  fine  weather  brought  quite  a  crowd  to  Ford¬ 
ham  on  Sunday,  June  5th.  Many  of  the  visitors 
came  to  cheer  the  Arlingtons  on  to  victory;  but 
like  all  enthusiastic  admirers  of  visiting  Sunday 
teams,  they  were  foredoomed  to  disappointment,  as 
their  team  was  to  defeat.  Tom  Smith,  of  Vermont, 
put  up  his  usual  fine  game  and  enlivened  the  play 
by  his  favorite  fantastic  foot  movement.  His  pitch¬ 
ing  was  so  superb  that  it  easily  made  amends  for 
the  wild  throw  to  “second”  which  permitted  the 
Arlingtons  to  score.  McCafferty  guarded  first  base 
like  an  old  warrior  and  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
he  displayed  fine  batting  powers.  That  beautiful 
hit  to  left  was  deservedly  applauded,  as  was  also 
the  home-run  of  Ferguson. 
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FORDHAM  4,  MANHATTAN  A.  C.  3. 

As  we  casually  remarked  in  our  last  number,  Bob 
Carmody’s  right  hand  has  not  yet  lost  its  cunning. 
The  warm  weather  of  Saturday,  June  nth,  per¬ 
mitted  our  old  favorite  to  bare  his  arm  for  work  in 
true  Fordham  fashion,  and  we  witnessed  “the 
labor  that  delighted  us  ”  with  undiminished  interest. 
One  after  another  the  big  brawny  athletes,  under 
the  captaincy  of  the  buoyant  first  baseman  of  foot¬ 
ball  renown,  Mr.  Buell,  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to 
try  and  smile  Bob  into  letting  them  off  easily;  but 
the  smiles  were  ineffective,  and  the  Cherry  Diamonds 
were  compelled  to  “  strike  ”  their  colors  before  the 
waving  maroon.  Fifteen  of  these  desperate  fellows 
were  struck  out  by  Bob,  who  was  aided  in  keeping 
them  from  making  many  runs,  by  the  grand  work  of 
McCafferty  on  first  base,  of  Rourke  in  the  field,  and 
of  Patrick  Sullivan  at  the  home  plate.  Ferguson 
brought  in  the  winning  run,  while  his  fine  throw  to 
Sullivan  from  deep  right  with  Sullivan’s  timely  catch 
prevented  the  stout  Mr.  Buell  from  making  the 
score  a  tie  at  a  very  critical  part  of  the  game.  Wil¬ 
son  for  the  visitors  struck  out  eleven.  He  was  not 
well  supported  save  by  J.  Dowd  the  catcher  and  our 
friend  Buell. 

FORDHAM  18,  JEROMES  4. 

John  Roach  pitched  this  game  for  Fordham. 
His  play  was  frequently  applauded.  In  fact  we  feel 
almost  as  confident  of  victory  when  he  enters  the 
box  as  when  Bob  or  Tom  are  there.  Ferguson  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  several  fine  hits.  McCann’s 
work  at  third  was  blameless. 

FORDHAM  II,  WESLEYAN  4. 

We  began  this  month’s  record  with  a  defeat  from 
Wesleyan  by  a  solitary  run.  We  concluded  the  same 
with  the  double-edged  score  given  above.  As  the 
appended  details  will  show,  we  gave  our  visitors 
some  encouragement  till  the  sixth  inning,  when  we 
commenced  in  good  earnest  to  repay  them  for  the 
‘  choice  o’  mislikins’  which  in  more  ways  than  one 
they  extended  to  us  while  we  were  with  them  at 
Middletown.  We  are  not  going  to  sing  hymns  over 
the  victory. 


Fordham . 1  o  1  o  o  2  1  o  6 — 1 1 

Wesleyan  ..  .  . 1  o  o  o  2  o  o  1  o —  4 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  6;  First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  2; 
Wesleyan,  4.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7;  Wesleyan,  9.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Smith,  4;  off  Frost,  2.  Struck  out. — By  Smith, 
10;  by  frost,  3.  Home  run — Sullivan.  Three  base  hit — Carmody 
1  wo  base  hits — Smith,  (Fordham),  Ferguson,  Smith  (Wesleyan) 
(2).  Sacrifice  hits — Carmody,  McCann  (2),  McCafferty,  Kidd,  Lit¬ 
tle,  1  irrell.  Stolen  Bases — Sullivan,  Smith  (Fordham),  Rourke, 
Smith  (Wesleyan),  Jones,  Talmage.  Double  play — Sullivan  and 
Ferguson.  Hit  by  pitcher — Sullivan.  Wild  pitch — Smith.  Passed 
ball — Tirrell.  Umpire — Hart.  Time  of  game — 1.56. 


FORDHAM  II,  LAFAYETTE  2. 

Though  this  was  the  only  college  game  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Sun  for  June  16th,  no  large  crowd  was 
drawn  to  the  College  to  witness  it.  Our  own  inter¬ 
est  in  the  game  made  ample  amends  for  lack  of  visi¬ 
tors.  We  had  the  Lafayettes  “  all  to  ourselves,” 
and  for  this  we  were  not  sorry  ;  for  it  gave  us  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  alone  with  them  and,  as  far  as  in  our  power 
lay,  to  show  them  the  kindness  which  we  take  de¬ 
light  in  lavishing  upon  our  best  of  friends,  our  most 
honorable,  gentlemanly  and  good-natured  of  rivals, 
in  the  base-ball  field.  Such  indeed  the  Lafayettes 
are  and  have  ever  been  to  old  St.  John’s  ;  our  rivals 
for  years  back,  but  never  for  an  instant,  either  on 
the  field  or  off  it,  never  losing  those  beautiful  traits 
which  are  so  admirable  and  so  admired,  in  each  and 
every  member  of  the  famous  team  from  Easton,  Pa. 
They  traveled  far  to  keep  their  engagement  with  us; 
and  we  appreciate  the  compliment  they  paid  us 
when  they  remarked  that  other  games  they  might 
cancel  for  a  fair  reason,  but  the  Fordham  boys  they 
never  would  disappoint. 

As  for  the  game  itself,  though  we  won  it,  and  the 
score  is  an  impregnable  one,  yet  we  had  to  play 
“  hard  ball  ”  to  attain  the  victory,  Lafayette  showing 
an  almost  indomitable  pluck  and  earnestness  to  the 
very  end.  Most  of  the  credit  of  our  success  is  due 
to  the  superior  pitching  and  batting  of  Bob  Car¬ 
mody,  the  base  running  and  fielding  of  Tom  Rourke, 
the  faultless  catching  of  Pat  Sullivan.  We  believe 
that  Bob  expressed  his  intention  of  “  pitching  a 
really  fine  game.”  It  was  to  be  his  farewell  game 
on  the  Fordham  field  where  he  has  played  with  so 
much  distinction  and  success  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  He  certainly  carried  out  his  intention.  There 
was  no  “letting  up”  at  any  part  of  the  game  ;  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  roguishly  allowed  three  men 
to  fill  the  bases  and  then  proceeded  to  strike  out 
the  next  three,  thereby  heading  off  a  “run  of  runs,” 
was  exasperatingly  fine.  The  record  below  which 
is  from  the  New  York  Sun  will  furnish  the  details  of 
the  game. 

The  Lafayettes  played  earnestly,  and  won  ap¬ 
plause  at  every  point  both  for  their  fine  fielding  of 
fly-balls,  and  for  the  superior  work  of  their  battery. 
But  best  of  all  they  proved  themselves  the  most 
gentlemanly  and  uncomplaining  team  we  have 
played  with  this  season.  As  proof  of  this  we  need 
but  state  that  the  cry  “  play  ball  !  ”  was  not  heard 
once  on  the  grand  stand.  Gus  Gaynor  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  shout,  as  he  alone  can  shout,  “Well  !  well  ! 
well  !  Second  Division  did  not  roar  it  in  response. 
Third  Division  did  not  utter  it  from  the  front  row. 
First  Division  with  its  tribe  of  “  cheerers  ”  watched 
the  progress  of  the  game  with  silent  interest. 

When  the  game  was  over  the  Fordhams  cheered 
the  Lafayettes,  the  latter  responding  with  a  “  rah  ! 
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rah  !  rah  !  ”  so  hearty  and  vociferous  that  you  would 
think  they  had  won  the  game.  Such  are  the  Lafay- 
ettes,  whom  may  we  meet  again  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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Earned  run — Fordham  College,  2.  First  base  by  errors — Ford- 
ham  College,  6;  Lafayette,  5.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  College, 
8;  Lafayette,  9.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Carmody,  3;  off  Rock¬ 
well,  4.  Struck  out — By  Carmody,  13;  by  Rockwell,  2.  Three- 
base  hit — Contrail.  Two- base  hits — Sweeney,  Carmody,  Smith. 
Sacrifice  hits — Sullivan,  McCann,  McCafferty.  Stolen  bases — 
Sweeney,  Rourke  (2),  McCann,  McCafferty,  Contrail  (2),  Djake, 
Haggerty.  Double  plays — Contrail,  Bucher  and  Chamberlain; 
Culver,  Chamberlain  and  Contrail;  Sullivan  and  Ferguson.  Hit 
by  pitcher — March.  Wild  pitches— Rockwell,  4.  Passed  ball — 
March.  Umpire — Hart.  Time — 1.55. 

— We  have  done  our  utmost  in  this  closing  num¬ 
ber  of  the  year  to  reproduce  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  May  a  good  picture  of  our  base-ball  team. 
We  have  but  one  regret  in  presenting  this  picture. 
Tom  Rourke  is  not  in  the  group.  Unfortunately 
he  was  absent  on  the  day  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  But  those  of  us  who  have  seen  Tom  play 
ball  since  the  opening  of  the  season  will  surely  need 
no  such  reminder  as  the  one  in  question,  to  keep 
alive  and  well-defined  the  memory  of  his  fine  work 
on  the  old  diamond  of  Fordham  during  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  1892.  Tom  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  heartiest,  the  cleverest,  and  most  success¬ 
ful  of  our  team.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  him  hit 
for  three  bases,  and  send  as  many  runs  before  his 
own,  just  when  Fordham’s  hopes  were  waning  and 
victory  was  perching  on  the  others’  bats.  Good  luck 
to  you,  Tom. 

— Tom  Garvey  our  favorite  catcher  of  last  year’s 
team  spent  a  day  with  us  in  the  middle  of  May.  He 
arrived  just  as  an  exciting  game  of  ball  was  going 
on  at  the  College.  Needless  to  say,  he  brought  us 
good  luck.  Pleasant  to  say,  he  thought  that  the 
boys  worked  with  a  snap  and  agility  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  before.  But  stop,  Tom,  there  was 
always  snap  and  agility  and  everything  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  your  own  well-remembered  feats  at  Ford¬ 
ham,  and  the  pity  is  you  are  not  still  with  us  to 
help  us  wave  the  maroon  over  this  and  other 
diamonds. 


Pouovs 

February  and  March. — April  and  May. 


FIRST  TESTIMONIALS. 

Rhetoric. — James  F.  Galligan,  J.  Tracey  Langan. 
Hugh  E.  McLaughlin. 

Belles  Lettres.- — Martin  H.  Glynn, W.  A.  Ferguson. 
Classics. — Maurice  Doran,  Edward  J.  Connell, 
John  J.  O’Rourke,  Harding  Fisher,  Charles  Scott. 
First  Latin  Grammar. — John  Dyer. 

Second  Latin  Grammar. — James  J.  Nolan,  W.  J.  A. 
Mackel,  John  T.  Delaney,  Michael  H.  Halpin,  John 
Mitchel,  Frederick  Flynn,  John  Bush,  J.  F.  Shea. 

Third  Latin  Grammar. — Peter  A.  Meagher,  Geo. 
W.  O’Connor,  Charles  A.  Hatfield,  W.  Meighan,  R. 
E.  Troy,  Morris  Head. 

Special  Latin. — W.  Burke  Brady,  Wm.  D.  Cro¬ 
nin,  James  F.  Donnelly,  John  D.  MacCarthy,  John 
J.  Mulcahy,  Francis  Murphy,  Charles  Sinnott,  J. 
Herst. 

English  Rhetoric. — Edmund  S.  Tomney. 
Rudiments. — P.  Vigoroux,  E.  Mahan,  M.  Zuri- 
calday. 

SECOND  TESTIMONIALS. 

Belles  Lettres. — Michael  A.  Doran,  J.  Robinson. 
Classics. — John  Dockrey,  James  T.  Fisher, 
Trigant  Burrow,  H.  V.  Gaynor. 

First  Latin  Grammar. — Chas.  Jaeger,  Jas.  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  Terence  J.  Boyle,  Alex.  Graydon,  Jos. 
Fogarty,  Jos.  Kelly. 

Second  Latin  Grammar. — John  Murphy,  Jos. 
Mulholland. 

Third  Latin  Grammar. — T.  Ward,  J.  Dunne,  W. 
Reynolds,  D.  Carr,  E.  Holden,  P.  Meighan,  Igna¬ 
tius  Mercadante,  A.  Kingston,  W.  Swift,  William 
Connell,  G.  L.  Rooney. 

Special  Latin. — P.  J.  Walsh,  Jas.  Bergin,  Faber 
Donohue. 

English  Rhetoric. — John  M.  Tansey,  Jos.  Bayard. 
English  Belles  Lettres. — C.  Tighe,  John  Sinnott, 
A.  Crosas. 

Rudiments. — Winthrop  House,  R.  Garcia,  Jas. 
McNamara,  Arthur  Fullan,  G.  Rovelo,  J.  Gamboa, 
E.  Maher,  J.  McHugh. 


gsctxauQcs. 


HORTATIO  PUPILLIS. 


Posuerunt  me  custodem. — Cant.  /,  5. 

O  felix  nimis  !  O  bis  terque  quaterque  beatus 
Custodit  valida  quern  pia  Virgo  manu  ; 
Vitabit  Scyllam,  vitabit  et  inde  Charybdim 
Nec  nigro  horrescet  fulgura  saeva  Polo. 
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Ridebit  Boream,  iratas  ridebit  et  undas, 

Destruet  impavidam  nulla  procella  ratem, 

Reginam  hinc  laudate  piam,  laudate  frequenter, 
Virgineis  pedibus  basia  saepe  date  ; 

Hanc,  oriente  die,  banc  die  decedente,  vocate, 
Nec  vetet  omnino  nox  taciturna,  precem, 

Semper  odoratis  spiret  sua  floribus  ara  ; 

Quni  Dominam  vestram  firmiter  esse  probet. 

Flore  novo  spargatur  humus,  plebejus  at  absit, 
Omnia  sint  tanta  digna  parente,  precor ! 

Gemmiferam  Matri  baud  pigeat  donare  coronam, 
Haec  vestri  indubie  testis  amoris  erit. 

Incolumes  cunctos  superas  vos  ducet  ad  aulas, 
Difficilem  impedient  nulla  pericla  viam  ; 

Hoc  dictum  maneat,  quaeso,  alta  mente  repostum, 
Hac  Matre  assiduc  vindice,  nemo  perit. 

Expertus  juro,  jurare  et  gestio  rursum, 

Hac  Matre  assidue  vindice,  nemo  perit. 

FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 

Father  Alizeri  in  The  Niagara  Index. 


COR  CORDIUM. 


Rich  is  the  scent  of  clover,  in  the  air, 

And  from  the  woodbine  moonlight  and  the  dew 
Draw  finer  essence  than  the  daylight  knew; 

Low  murmurs  and  an  incense  everywhere! 

Who  spoke  ?  Ah!  surely  in  the  garden  then 
A  subtle  sound  came  from  the  purple  crew 
That  mount  wistaria  masts,  and  there’s  a  clue 
Of  some  strange  meaning  in  the  rose-scent  rare; 
Silence  itself  has  voice  in  these  June  nights, — 

Who  spoke  ?  Why,  all  the  air  is  full  of  speech 
Of  God’s  own  choir,  all  singing  various  parts; 

Be  quiet  and  listen;  hear  the  very  lights 
In  yonder  town,  the  waving  of  the  beech, 

The  maples’  shades, — cry  of  the  Heart  of  hearts. 

M.  F.  Egan  in  The  Ave  Maria 


— Current  Literature  is  replete  with  good  things 
particularly  in  the  line  of  poetry.  “One  Memory 
That  Restrains  ”  was  well  worth  reprinting,  as 
was  “  Morning  in  Camp,”  and  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
“  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  ”  which  has  been  so  highly  praised 
by  The  Athcneeum. 

— May  devotions  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  year.  They  serve  to  re-awaken  good  pur¬ 
poses  and  increase  confidence  in  the  assistance  of 
our  Lady  and  our  Queen.  We  come  to  them  with 
full  hearts  and  we  believe  our  Blessed  Mother  meets 
us  with  love  proportionate  to  our  own.  Great  and 
glorious  as  she  is,  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Mother  of  God,  could  she  be  outdone  in  gener¬ 
osity — the  more  we  sacrifice  for  her  sake  the  more 
she  shall  grant  us. —  The  Salve  Regina. 


THE  EYE. 


The  eye,  the  eye, — the  speaking  eye  ! 

What  language  of  the  tongue  can  vie 
With  its  full  utt’rance  flashing  out 
Deep  passion,  hope,  or  fear,  or  doubt  ? 

How  ravishing  the  eye’s  bright  glance, 

When  joyous  visions  round  it  dance  ; 

When  fancy’s  fondest  dreams  arise, 

Or  thoughts  sublime  soar  through  the  skies  ! 

***** 

Oh  !  may  that  eye  be  taught  to  view 
The  great  All-beautiful  and  True. 

In  heaven  and  earth,  in  light  and  shade, 

In  all  the  creatures  He  hath  made. 

May  all  it  sees  but  make  it  sigh 
For  its  bright  home  beyond  the  sky, 

Until  it  come,  through  boundless  grace, 

To  see  its  Author  face  to  face. 

Father  Aud  in  St.  Marys  Sentinel. 


“OH  QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN  REJOICE!” 


Oh  Mother  of  God  !  How  mournful  is  the  plaint, 
The  prophet  utters,  in  his  lament  for  thee  ! 

“  If  there  be  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow, 

Come  ye  that  pass  by  the  way  and  see. 

“  Bleeding  and  torn,  pallid  and  cold  He  lies, 
Wrapped  in  the  cerements  that  mark  the  dead  ; 

Torn  from  my  arms,  shut  from  my  aching  eyes, 

The  rock  His  chamber,  and  a  stone  His  bed.” 

But,  Mother  of  God  !  Lo  !  with  the  morning’s  light 
He  rises  glorious,  and  the  voice  beloved 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  in  accents  that  have  proved 
Balm  to  thy  wounds,  and  to  thy  heart  delight. 

If,  in  the  morning  haze  or  midnight  gloom, 

If,  in  the  stillest  watches  of  the  night, 

Only  one  word,  back  from  the  silent  tomb, 

Could  come  to  us  !  Would  not  our  souls  delight  ? 

Only  one  whisper,  in  love’s  cadence  spoken, 

To  lift  the  hopes  that  ruthless  lie  and  broken  ! 

Those  lips  are  silent  !  and  the  voice  is  fled, 

For  whose  least  tone  our  hearts’  best  blood  was 
shed. 

For  us  the  angel's  words  still  sound  upon  the  ear, 

“  Weep  not — He's  risen — Behold  He  is  not  here,” 

But  never  again  to  us  comes  back  one  voice, 

To  tell  us  of  the  glory  and  to  say  “  Rejoice  !  ” 

—  The  Mount  de  Chantal. 


“  Christ-Bearer  ”  thou,  thy  name  proclaims  !  and  e’en 
Had  God  enjoined  at  thy  blest  birth  that  thou 
Shouldst  bear  another  name  in  life  than  now, 

We  could  not  picture  thee  so  bright,  I  ween, 

As  erstwhile  thou  in  Christ’s  Own  band  wert  seen 
Firm-fixed  in  thy  resolve  and  solemn  vow, 

To  cross  the  ocean,  if  that  Christ  allow, 

Upbearing  Him  on  Whom  thyself  didst  lean. 

To-day  there  lies  in  this  great  world’s  estate, 

A  land  encompassed  by  fair  Liberty; 

A  land  faith-sown  and  on  which  blessings  wait 
To  yield  the  richest  fruits  of  love  for  thee; 

A  land  whose  warm  heart-strings  will  ne’er  abate 
In  sounding  “  Christopher  ”  eternally  ! 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


THE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  SEAS. 


“  How  young  Columbus  seemed  to  rove, 

Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove; 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  cornice, 

And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  cove, 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean’s  rim.” 

— Tennyson. 

NLY  four  centuries  ago  the  keels  of  a 
caravel  ploughed  for  the  first  time  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  bearing  the 
greatest  heart  and  wisest  head,  and  the 
grandest  figure  in  all  history.  The  caravel  was  the 
Santa  Maria ,  the  man  was  Christopher  Columbus. 

To  conceive  Columbus  at  his  true  value  requires 
some  effort  in  an  age  like  ours  when  the  earth  has 
been  girdled  and  measured,  when  the  sun  has  been 
weighed,  and  the  planets  brought  into  the  relation 
of  neighbors  over  the  way.  It  is  not  easy  to  put 
ourselves  back  into  the  fifteenth  century  and  limit 
ourselves  as  those  men  were  limited. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  in  that  century  or  in  the 
next,  save  Columbus,  could  have  maintained  his 
course  in  the  circumstances  attending  that  memor¬ 
able  voyage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  which  won  for  Columbus  an  immortal 
name. 

Towards  the  unfathomed  West  he  steered  his 
caravel,  towards  the  “  Dark  Sea  ”  where  upon  the 
verge  of  the  world,  it  was  then  thought,  were 
spread  great  fields  .of  sea  grasses,  whose  limits  no 
man  knew,  enclosing  and  guarding  unmeasured 
pools  of  black  water,  in  which  Leviathan  dwelt. 


Into  those  fields  ships  might  steer  their  doubtful 
course,  and  through  them  plough  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty;  but  then  the  treacherous  grasses  closed  in 
behind  them  knotted  like  a  net,  and  they  could 
never  return,  but  only  wait  and  waste  themselves 
away  till  it  pleased  Leviathan  himself  to  rise  from 
his  lair  and  swallow  them  up — caravel  and  crew — 
in  those  horrid  jaws  which  towered  like  living 
mountains.  There,  too,  swooped  from  the  air  the 
great  bird  of  all  mediaeval  history — the  invulnerable 
roc — whose  wings  stretch  more  than  a  thousand 
cubits,  darkening  the  sun,  and  in  whose  talons  a 
ship  with  her  crew  went  up  like  a  lamb  borne  away 
by  an  eagle. 

Look  at  Columbus  as  he  stands  on  the  deck  of 
the  Santa  Maria ,  and  you  will  begin  to  comprehend 
why  and  how  the  momentous  voyage  held  on. 
There  is  something  in  the  face  which  reminds  you 
of  Francis  Bacon,  born  more  than  a  century  later. 
The  ample  forehead  and  the  projecting  brows  are  full 
of  that  perceptive  power  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  yield  up  their  secrets.  But  he  is  Bacon’s 
superior.  There  is  in  the  steady  depth  of  those  eyes 
something  which  shows  the  clear  insight  and  the 
determination  of  that  man  in  whose  living  presence 
no  intelligent  being  could  ever  stand  without 
acknowledging  his  ascendency.  He  was  a  man  of 
science — the  most  advanced  and  with  the  best 
methods  of  all  the  men  of  that  age;  a  man  who  had 
studied,  observed,  noted  and  reflected  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  who  had  convinced  himself  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  whom  the  globe  of 
Ptolomy,  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  movable 
types  of  Holland  and  Germany  were  familiar  child’s 
history.  He  had  conferred  with  Torquanelli  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  GirondetiofRome,  Marchese  and  DezaofSpain, 
and  brought  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  earth 
was  spherical — the  great  and  fundamental  fact  of 
his  whole  system.  He  knew  that  sixteen  parts  out 
of  twenty-four  of  the  earth’s  surface  had  been  visited 
and  measured,  and  that  but  eight  remained.  Never 
then  be  it  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  an  accident,  that  it  was  a  result  effected  by  a 
half-brained  zealot.  Columbus  had  fought  the 
thesis  out  before  the  board  of  doctors  at  Salamanca; 
had  seen  his  folly  condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
age;  and  he  had  again  gone  on  earning  his  daily 
bread  by  drawing  maps  and  mariners’  charts  with 
his  own  hands:  for  he  was  then  confessedly  the  first 
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geographer  in  Europe;  and  the  navigators  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  liked  to  have  charts 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Columbus. 

Thus  he  had  stood  firm  to  his  own  conceptions, 
had  propagated  them  through  every  discourage¬ 
ment,  strengthening  them  every  year  with  new 
discoveries  and  with  new  data,  till  he  had  made 
them  in  some  sense  familiar,  till  he  had  gained 
converts  and  adherents,  and  had  at  length  won  the 
right  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Isabella. 

Isabella  clearly  knew  and  practically  realized 
that  she  had  before  her  the  longest  head  and 
strongest  will  of  that  memorable  time.  In  spite 
of  the  persuasion  of  her  courtiers  ;  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  her  grandees,  who  had  heard  that  this 
foreigner  demanded  to  be  set  higher  than  the 
highest,  and  first  in  dignity  after  the  crown  itself — 
Hereditary  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Seas, 
Perpetual  Viceroy  and  Governor  -  General  of 
all  islands  and  continents  he  might  annex  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  with  royalty  on  all  treasures  found; 
in  spite  of  her  own  husband,  the  King  of  Arragon; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  just  then  in  the  last 
pinch  of  the  penury  resulting  from  the  protracted 
struggle  against  the  Moors;  in  spite  of  everybody 
and  everything,  all  his  terms  were  granted  and 
Columbus  heard  from  the  lips  of  Isabella  that  as 
Arragon  would  not  contribute,  Castile  alone  as¬ 
sumed  the  burden  of  the  outfit,  and,  as  the  treasury 
was  very  low,  her  own  jewels  would  furnish  the 
necessary  funds;  and  she  prayed  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  enterprise,  and  stood  from  that  day 
forward  his  stanch  supporter,  his  friend  through 
all  subsequent  trials. 

Lack  of  true  data,  the  growth  of  a  half-legendary 
Columbus,  tinged  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  the  story-teller  impedes  one’s  just  conception  of 
his  genius  and  his  character. 

He  was  poor,  but  he  never  was  a  mendicant. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  himself  and  main¬ 
tained  his  studies,  and  taught  his  contemporaries; 
he  supported  his  family,  and  educated  his  sons 
better  than  the  sons  of  other  men  were  educated, 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  an  honorable  calling  in 
which  he  excelled  all  others.  And  let  us  note 
another  circumstance.  Remembering  that  his  means 
were  precarious,  that  he  shocked  unpardoning  preju¬ 
dices,  faced  pride,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  bit¬ 
terest  criticism  of  a  brutal  age— let  us  note,  that  it 
is  not  on  record  that  anybody  at  any  time  success¬ 
fully  attempted  to  put  upon  Columbus  any  personal 
contumely;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  know  that 
his  person  never  failed  to  exact  perfect  respect  and 
involuntary  homage  even  from  his  enemies. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  who 
paced  the  poop  of  the  Santa  Maria  in  October 
1492,  such  the  man  upon  whom  it  fell  to  stay  the 


rising  tide  of  superstition  which  swamped  the  men 
who  were  with  him.  Something  more  than  the 
nerve  of  a  commander  was  needed  aboard  that 
Spanish  squadron  in  1492,  something  more  and  dif¬ 
ferent,  or  that  squadron  never  could  hold  on  to 
complete  its  voyage.  It  would  have  returned,  as 
John  of  Portugal’s  expedition  was  forced  to  recede 
before  that  huge  cloud  of  superstition  which  then 
brooded  over  the  “  Dark  Sea,”  preventing  all  access 
to  the  regions  of  the  West.  The  dread  of  that  limit¬ 
less  ocean  had  turned  the  prow  of  all  other  caravels; 
but  the  Santa  Maria  alone  kept  on  her  course.  In 
some  earlier  time,  some  adventurer,  but  not  a 
Columbus,  sailing  eastward  from  the  shores  of 
China,  India  or  Japan,  had  reached  the  continents 
upon  their  Western  edge;  the  people  sprung  from 
them  know  not  now  whence  they  came;  the  old 
navigators  are  unknown,  no  poets  sing  their  praise, 
no  historian  recounts  the  labors  and  perils  of  their 
unpremeditated  voyage;  Asia  has  forgotten  them, 
and  they  have  forgotten  Asia.  By  accident  they 
had  drifted  into  the  fearful  waters  of  the  “  Dark 
Sea,”  the  trade  wind  filled  their  sails  and  strained 
their  shrouds;  pray  as  they  might  a  calm  never 
came.  Day  by  day  the  wind  augmented,  they  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going;  other  winds  they 
knew;  but  not  this;  and  so,  they  drifted  on  and 
reached  our  Western  land,  and  lived  and  died,  and 
their  adventure  withers  on  the  strand  of  oblivion. 

What  then  was  the  great  power  which  kept  the 
commander  of  the  Santa  Maria  from  turning  her 
prow  back  to  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  sunny  Spain  ? 
Was  it  the  cool  head,  the  critical  penetration,  the 
long  education  of  Columbus  as  an  observer  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  reflection  of  a  great  brain 
trained  to  weigh  the  value  and  meaning  of  facts  ? 
Were  these  stay  enough  against  the  strange  and 
mysterious  acting  of  the  elements  ?  Could  they 
penetrate  that  awful  gloom  of  superstition  which 
loomed  ahead  of  the  Santa  Maria  as  one  by  one  the 
rocks  of  Spain  were  lost  to  view  ?  Were  they 
potent  enough  to  sustain  him  against  the  murderous 
designs  of  his  crews? 

Oh  no,  the  hand  of  God  kept  the  keel  of  the 
Santa  Maria  in  her  arrow-like  path.  It  was  God’s 
arm  that  steadied  the  arm  of  Columbus  when  he 
would  fain  relax  from  the  awful  strain  of  that  peril¬ 
ous  voyage.  Divine  providence  had  chosen  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  a  mission,  had  prepared  him  for  it,  and 
now  nerved  the  hand  that  kept  the  prow  of  the 
Santa  Maria  onward  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

It  was  this  thought,  this  feeling  of  his  pre¬ 
destination  that  was  his  stimulus  in  danger  and 
adversity;  he  felt  the  inadequacy  of  human  resources 
to  sustain  him  under  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  to  pass;  frequently  on  the  point  of  utter 
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ruin;  at  one  time  engulfed  in  a  deep  lethargy;  at 
another  shipwrecked,  again  sick  unto  death;  but  in 
all  he  felt  and  realized  that  this  was  but  a  prepara¬ 
tion;  something  within  him  answered  that  he  should 
not  die  till  he  had  carried  Christ  across  the  water, 
and  he  so  lived  on  earth  the  predestined  herald  of 
Christianity  to  half  the  world. 

Columbus  saw  in  his  own  name,  the  “  Christ- 
bearer,”  a  symbol  of  his  work.  The  idea  never 
went  from  his  mind;  it  only  gained  strength  from 
rebuffs  and  delays — decisiveness  from  cold  answers 
and  cruel  evasions.  We  see  the  grandeur  of  the 
mind  of  Columbus  best  in  those  eighteen  years  of 
weary  waiting  and  hoping  against  hope,  when 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  conspire  against  him, 
when  opinions  were  divided  about  him,  and  some 
considered  him  a  fool,  others  a  heretic,  and  even 
his  well-wishers  for  the  most  part  thought  he 
indulged  in  much  unprofitable  dreaming;  whereas 
all  the  while  he  felt  the  vigorous  years  of  his  man¬ 
hood  waning  fast,  and  death,  perhaps,  approaching 
to  carry  him  away  with  his  mighty  purpose  un¬ 
fulfilled. 

An  adumbration  of  Columbus  had  long  before 
his  day  been  familiar  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  form 
of  St.  Christopher  wading  across  a  river  with  the 
child  Jesus  on  his  shoulder.  Unquestionably  curi¬ 
ous  and  ancient  was  this  picture;  but  despite  all 
research,  its  origin  and  meaning  remained  a  mys¬ 
terious  abstraction  until  after  this  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  Then  at  once  it  assumed  a  reality.  It 
had  been  but  the  foreshadow  of  the  Christopher 
Columbus  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  stood  a 
Christ-bearer  on  the  prow  of  the  Santa  Maria. 
Was  the  picture  a  sign  from  God  of  the  providential 
appointment  of  Columbus  ?  At  least  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  an  event 
of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in  prophecy. 
Columbus’  own  words  when  an  audience  had  been 
gained  before  the  Court  of  Castile  were  that  he  was 
“  sent  on  an  embassy  by  the  goodness  of  God  to  the 
most  powerful  of  Christian  princes  and  the  most 
zealous  of  the  faith.”  He  spoke  to  them  of  “serv¬ 
ing  our  Lord,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  His 
name  and  the  light  of  faith  among  many  nations.” 
He  had  held  out  temporal  motives  to  tempt  Genoa 
and  Venice,  promising  to  lead  their  merchants  by  a 
shorter  path  to  the  spice-groves  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Columbus  sailed  in  search  of  Asia  and 
found  America,  but  his  mission  was  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  earth  within  the  hearing  of  Christ’s 
name,  to  recover  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
that  Christians  might  rekindle  the  fervor  of  faith  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Precious  Blood  was  shed. 
We  have  in  this  never-forsaken  project  the  key  to 
his  lofty  demands  of  vice-regal  dignity  and  a  tenth 
of  all  the  profits, — an  explanation  of  his  eager  search 


for  gold.  Columbus  in  his  will  says  “As  at  the 
time  that  I  undertook  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  Indies,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  supplicat¬ 
ing  the  king  and  queen  that  whatever  moneys 
should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies  should  be 
invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  I  did 
so  supplicate  them,  if  they  do  this  it  will  be  well;  if 
not,  at  all  events  the  said  Diego,  or  such  person  as 
may  succeed  him  in  this  trust,  will  collect  together 
all  the  money  he  can  and  accompany  the  king 
should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  or  else 
go  there  himself  with  all  the  force  he  can  com¬ 
mand.”  All  his  designs,  then,  had  a  princely 
character.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  fight  the  infidel 
on  his  own  account,  in  case  Ferdinand  looked 
coldly  on  the  project. 

While  we  have  been  discussing  the  character  of 
Columbus  and  his  divine  mission,  the  Santa  Maria 
has  been  pushing  steadily  westward.  Already  the 
squadron  was  twelve  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
last  westing  ever  gained  by  any  man  who  had 
returned  to  tell  the  tale.  Then  came  the  remon¬ 
strances,  the  supplications  of  most  devoted  adher¬ 
ents,  which  cut  him  to  the  quick.  He  exhausted 
every  resource  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  fruitful  brain 
to  encourage  and  sustain  them,  not  without 
momentary  success;  but  he  would  not  swerve  from 
his  course.  Not  a  man  on  board  could  comprehend 
his  tenacity. 

Thirty-six  hours  more  to  the  westward  and  at 
two  o’clock  a  flame  burst  from  the  side  of  the  Pintain 
advance,  and  a  gun  rang  out  upon  the  night  the 
glad  tidings  that  land  was  found;  and  when  the 
morning  broke  there  lay  spread  before  the  startled 
mutineers  fair,  low  shores  clothed  in  all  the  beauty 
of  a  tropical  vegetation;  and  •  the  malcontents  of 
yesterday  fell  at  the  feet  of  Columbus  and  implored 
his  pardon,  lauding  in  tones  almost  of  worship  his 
genius  and  constancy,  and  seeing  in  him  the 
“Christ-bearer”  to  the  New  World.  That  Fri¬ 
day,  the  1 2th  of  October,  1492,  stands  the  gateway 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Let  us  go  back  now  to  a  small  home,  outside  the 
walls  of  Genoa,  near  the  gate  of  Saint  Andrea,  on 
the  Bisagno  Road,  the  home  of  Domenico  Colombo, 
the  wool  comber.  Here,  possessed  of  a  little  free¬ 
hold  and  some  patches  of  land,  the  high  principled 
and  honest  parents  of  Columbus  brought  up  their 
boys  Christopher,  Bartholomew,  John  Pellegrino 
and  Diego.  The  precocious  boy  was  encouraged 
by  a  pious  mother  in  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  the  Seas,  and  the  ambitious  Colombo  had 
him  well  instructed,  and  for  a  short  period  we  see 
him  at  the  University  of  Pavia. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  this  lovely-souled 
Genoese  boy  was  led  to  embrace  a  sailor’s  life. 
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Here  the  young'  Columbus  wandered  at  will  over 
vast  spaces  of  unfathomed  seas;  his  boat  danced  in 
triumph  over  the  wide  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with 

“  Th’  exulting  sense,  the  pulses  maddening  play 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way,” 

this  fearless  boy  braved  the  heaving  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  yet  nor  waves,  nor  billows  told  him 
in  that  happy  day-dream  of  the  troubles  that  were 
already  gathering  for  him  across  the  blue  skies  of 
Genoa;  they  breathed  not  into  his  young  heart  that 
he  was  yet  to  be  pierced  unto  death  with  keen- 
edged  ingratitude. 

Later  on  he  joined  his  brother  Bartholomew  in 
Portugal,  and  soon  became  famous  for  his  aptitude 
in  navigation,  astronomy,  and  in  the  art  of  prepar¬ 
ing  charts.  During  his  stay  on  Portuguese  soil  he 
married  a  distant  kinswoman  of  his,  who  became 
the  mother  of  his  son  Diego. 

While  plying  his  ordinary  occupations  his  mis¬ 
sion  became  clearer  and  clearer,  and  Columbus, 
having  in  vain  laid  his  project  before  the  King  of 
Portugal,  proceeded  to  Spain  with  his  son  Diego. 
Here  began  long,  weary  years  of  patient  waiting 
for  royal  aid  to  carry  out  the  design  that  was  gnaw¬ 
ing  away  his  life.  In  the  meantime  his  wife  died  in 
Lisbon,  and  her  remains  were  laid  in  the  monastery 
at  Carmel,  in  that  city,  in  a  chapel  reserved  for  the 
family. 

The  attention  of  the  king  and  queen  was  then 
concentrated  on  the  Moorish  wars,  and  Columbus 
lived  on  in  painful  suspense.  In  August,  1488,  he 
married  Beatrice  Enriquez  de  Arada,  belonging  to 
a  well-known  family  in  Cordova,  who  became  the 
mother  of  Ferdinand.  She  lived  along  quietly  with 
the  two  boys  Diego  and  Ferdinand.  Diego  under 
the  guidance  of  Father  Juan  Perez,  the  famous  and 
life-long  friend  of  the  family,  studied  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  while  Ferdinand  lived  on  at  court  and  be¬ 
came  later  his  father’s  biographer. 

The  first  voyage  of  Columbus  started  on  Friday, 
the  3d  of  August,  and  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  March, 
1493,  he  returned,  and  the  weather-beaten  sails  of 
his  caravel  tacked  up  the  harbor  of  the  little  town 
of  Palos. 

We  pass  over  the  period  of  adulation  that  awoke 
on  his  arrival;  the  joy  and  acclamations  that  went 
up  throughout  all  Spain;  the  wonder  and  curiosity 
that  now  seized  on  the  world;  the  royal  seat  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  the  side  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
at  Barcelona.  It  was  all  to  be  of  short  duration, 
and  all  the  more  bitter  in  its  remembrance  to  the 
devoted  and  noble-souled  Columbus. 

In  1494  the  caravels  of  Columbus  again  set  sail, 
this  time  bearing  the  first  ministers  of  religion  to 
announce  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  natives  of  the 


New  World,  and  to  hallow  its  soil  by  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  voice  of  prayer  and 
melody  of  praise  soon  rose  from  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  vesper  hymn  of  the  sailors,  the 
“  Salve  Regina,”  sounded  forth  from  those  beautiful 
solitudes,  and  died  away  over  the  silent  sea. 
Domenico,  Guadalupe,  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands 
became  known  in  this  voyage,  and  the  newly- 
founded  city  of  Isabella,  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  New  World. 

Columbus  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  life;  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reached 
the  lands  beyond,  but  the  only  result  had  been  ex¬ 
pense  and  care  The  vast  wealth  with  which  he 
had  proposed  to  equip  a  fleet  and  army  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  as  far  from  his  reach 
as  ever.  He  was  merely  the  Governor  of  a  little 
discontented  Spanish  colony ;  his  high-sounding 
title  could  not  deliver  him  from  the  poignant 
chagrin  he  felt  over  his  yet  unfulfilled  mission. 
He  assumed  almost  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  The 
Viceroy  of  the  Indies  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  an  humble  Franciscan  friar  whose  dress  he  had 
well-nigh  adopted. 

In  1498  with  detailed  instructions  from  the  ever- 
faithful  Isabella,  Columbus  discovered  Trinidad, 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  stood  at  Paria  the 
first  man  on  the  mainland  of  America.  More  in¬ 
trigues,  false  accusations  and  conspiracies,  and  this 
time  with  effect.  The  glorious  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  was  brought  back  to  Spain  in  chains  with 
none  so  low  as  to  do  him  homage.  He  found  him¬ 
self  superseded  in  command  by  Bobadilla,  for  whom 
the  most  bigoted  historian  has  nothing  but  words 
of  condemnation.  This  last  rude  blast  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  cruel  wrong  swept  over  the  spirit  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  kindled  in  his  breast  a  glow  that  lit  up 
for  a  moment  the  gloom  that  was  fast  settling  on 
his  career. 

His  last  return  to  Spain  had  been  in  chains,  but 
now  he  is  refused  permission  to  take  shelter  from  a 
storm  in  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo,  the  very  city 
he  had  founded.  He  sees  Bobadilla,  his  accuser, 
wrecked  and  lost  in  the  angry  waters  that  rose  up 
to  defend  the  Christ-bearer — he  keeps  on,  discovers 
Honduras,  explores  the  coast,  and  learns  that  there 
is  no  central  route  by  sea  to  Asia.  Then  comes 
one  more  affliction.  He  is  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Jamaica.  With  difficulty  and  after  a  long  exile  on 
a  savage  coast  he  secures  a  passage  back  to  Spain, 
shattered  in  health,  in  fortune,  and  in  hopes.  The 
son  of  Domenico  had  sacrificed  all  for  God  and  his 
fellow  men  and  came  back  from  his  labors  broken¬ 
hearted. 

Three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  his  only  friend, 
the  sainted  Isabella  died.  From  her  death  to  his 
own,  eighteen  months  later,  he  worked  for  his  son’s 
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sake,  to  obtain  for  him  his  due  from  an  ungrateful 
king. 

On  the  Feast  ofthe  Ascension,  May  20,  1506,  this 
heroic,  hopeful  and  faithful  life  came  to  its  end. 
The  son  of  Susanna  and  Domenico  Colombo,  was 
past  grieving,  the  Christ-bearer  had  gone  to  his 
reward.  There  in  that  little  inn  at  Valladolid,  no 
grandee  of  Spain  came  to  see  him,  or  cared  to  in¬ 
quire  about  him;  his  two  sons  were  with  him,  a  few 
of  his  old  officers  and  the  Franciscan  fathers. 
The  chains,  his  earthly  reward,  hung  upon  the  wall. 
Fortified  by  the  last  sacrament  of  the  church,  with 
the  greatest  devotion,  and  with  the  words  In  mantis 
tnas,  Do  mine,  conunendo  spiritum  meutn ,  the  soul  of 
Columbus  went  forth  from  that  sorrowing  group. 
His  death  in  deep  obscurity  and  contempt,  without 
one  vindictive  word,  favors  the  idea  that  Christopher 
Columbus  is  a  saint  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Columbus  triumphed  over  winds  and  waves 
wresting  from  them  their  secret,  and  as  far  as  de¬ 
pended  upon  himself  he  fulfilled  his  name,  and  was 
Christopheros — Christ-bearer.  He  brought  the  ends 
of  the  earth  within  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God; 
he  dispelled  the  cloud  of  superstition  that  hung 
over  the  “  Dark  Sea”;  the  direction  of  the  currents 
were  mapped  out  by  him,  and  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  were  noted;  the  great  fields  of  sea¬ 
weed  in  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  the  existence  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  were  made  known  by  him. 
Commerce,  civilization  and  religion  now  recognize 
their  indebtedness  to  this  hero  of  such  grand 
achievements.  And  yet  in  Valladolid  twenty-seven 
days  passed  before  the  news  of  his  death  was  known 
throughout  the  city.  The  Franciscans  placed  his 
body  in  their  convent  vault  at  Valladolid.  Seven 
years  go  by  and  Ferdinand  feels  remorse  for  his 
treatment  of  the  heroic  and  saintly  Columbus,  he 
causes  the  body  to  be  removed  to  Seville  and  there 
interred  with  high  honors.  The  epitaph  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  the  patient  son  of  the  humble 
Genoese  toilers  was: 

“  A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon.” 

One  voyage  more  remained  for  Columbus;  a 
land  that  had  been  so  ungrateful  to  him  in  life  was 
no  resting  place  for  him  in  death.  In  1 5 36  his  body 
was  tranferred  to  San  Domingo,  and  in  1796  to 
Havana.  There  with  the  ocean  between  him  and 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  far  from  the  little 
resting  place  of  his  parents  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Stefano,  far  from  those  laughing  waters  and 
blue  Genoese  skies  where  his  boyish  days  were 
passed,  the  Admiral  of  the  Seas  awaits  the  final 
summons  of  his  Maker.  F.  M.,  ’92. 
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“  I  envy  no  man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity 
them  that  know  less.” — Religio  Medici. 

' Eanlpa  p.kv  jap  r; u — ’twas  eve  !  So,  at  least,  we 
are  told  Demosthenes  said;  and  if  my  recollection 
serves,  he  made  no  mistake,  for  the  sun  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  rest,  and  the  breath  of  evening  was 
humming  sweet  tunes  through  the  moonlit  elms  of 
the  front  drive,  when  the  class  of  ’93  alighted  from 
the  last  train  that  could  conveniently  bring  them  to 
College  in  time  for  a  hearty  supper  and  a  hearty 
salute.  Seven  times  we  hailed  them  from  the  seven 
marble  steps  of  the  College,  as  they  came  up  the 
lawn  with  seven  glorious  letters  on  their  lips,  seven 
days  after  ourselves,  or  twice  the  seventh  day  of 
September.  Will  not  seven  be  a  lucky  number 
always  ?  And  perhaps  they  numbered  fourteen, 
possibly  twenty-one;  that  we  cannot  say,  having 
forgotten  to  count  them.  But  they  were  all  there, 
from  the  illustrious  J.  Howlin  Farley,  our  honored 
and  worthy  editor-in-chief,  to  the  new  comer  from 
Canada,  M.  Le  Sage. 

Heading  the  line  as  they  entered  the  refectory, 
marched  with  steady  step  and  furtive  eye  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Frank  McSorley,  celebrated  throughout 
the  College  as  well  for  his  musical  genius  as  for  his 
theatrical  talent,  a  talent  which  is  in  its  most  con¬ 
genial  element  when  the  part  of  the  “  heavy  vil¬ 
lain  ”  is  to  be  played.  Mac  returned  with  the  de¬ 
termined  look  of  one  resolved  to  camp  off  the 
honors  of  his  class.  J.  Howlin  came  next,  and  he 
seemed  haler  and  heartier  than  ever  before,  thanks 
to  his  prolonged  residence  abroad. 

The  two  brothers  Hugh  £.  and  J.  Fairfax  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  followed  our  young  traveller.  Though 
day  scholars  for  several  years,  they  have  shown 
their  usual  good  sense,  and  have  now  come  to  com¬ 
plete  their  course  as  boarders.  We  wish  them  good 
luck,  and  a  continuation  of  that  success  which  has 
ever  brightened  their  course  at  St.  John’s. 

Frank  Weakly,  the  famous  major  of  “  Third,” 
followed  next  on  the  scene,  his  gold-framed  glasses 
aglitter,  and  his  face  bearing  traces  of  the  hard 
study  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  leisure  moments 
of  July  and  August.  Calcemque  terit  jam  calce 
Franciscus  McCann,  of  Brooklyn,  the  mild-man¬ 
nered  and  popular  Frank,  wielder  of  the  bunting 
bat,  winner  of  the  precarious  run,  stanch  supporter 
for  three  years  of  the  arduous  post  of  third-baseman 
on  the  Fordhams.  Frank,  you  will  observe,  has 
come  back  a  member  of  ’93,  whereas  he  departed 
with  ’94.  The  reason  is,  as  he  has  informed  us,  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  indulge  any  longer  in  the 
luxurious  disoccupation  of  the  Classical  Course, 
dreading  the  delays  it  would  occasion;  and  so,  he. 
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has  elected  to  marshal  his  energies  in  the  study  of 
English  philosophy.  He  will  have  the  honor  hence¬ 
forth  to  sit  side  by  side  with  Stephen  Horan,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  soldierly  Jos.  L.  Bayard, 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  fail  to  see  Mr.  O’Laugh- 
lin,  the  old  prefect,  or  to  observe  J.  Tracy  Lan- 
gan,  as  he  stepped  up  to  table  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  friend  J.  Fahy  Galligan.  They  have  returned 
for  the  “final.”  In  the  encounter  they  will  this 
year  meet  Charles  O’Brien,  lately  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  originally  of  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey  City;  and 
will  have  a  chance  to  try  conclusions  with  the  two 
day-scholars  James  Maher  and  F.  Kelly. 

Hubert  Geenan  and  Ed.  Tomney  were  also  in 
the  group  of  philosophers  on  the  memorable  14th 
of  September,  ’92.  We  admire  their  wisdom  in  re¬ 
remaining  on  Second  Division,  though  they  were 
entitled  to  quarters  on  “  First.” 

With  these  names  we  will  close,  trusting  that 
those  whom  we  have  seemingly  forgotten  will 
ascribe  the  omission,  not  to  any  ill-will  on  our  part, 
but  rather  to  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  editor 
confines  us. 

In  conclusion  we  can  but  state  that  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  ’93  are  as  select  a  company  of  young  men 
as  ever  paced  the  avenues  of  Fordham  College. 
That  their  last  year  may  seem  the  shortest  and  at 
the  same  time  be  the  most  successful  of  their  whole 
course,  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  And  let  them  by  hard  and  earnest  work 
strive  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  essential 
for  graduation.  If  they  do  this,  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  receive  the  testimonial  of  their 
labors,  they  will  go  forth  “  from  these  college  walls  ” 
not  all,  perhaps,  with  honors,  but  all  at  least  know¬ 
ing  that  they  have  the  good  wishes  and  esteem  of 
everyone,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  done  their  duty.  Vale  ant,  dividant ,  imperent , 
proficiant. 

John  B.  Robinson,  '94. 


DANIEL  DOUGHERTY,  LL.D..  ’89. 


HE  demise  of  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
our  country  has  recently  been  the  cause 
of  much  grief  and  sadness.  In  our  day 
when  true  eloquence  is  so  rarely  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  our  cities  abound  for  the  most  part  in 
speakers  of  political  fame  and  reputation,  we  must 
needs  ask  ourselves  if  all  the  grand  achievements  of 
oratory  are  to  be  left  to  the  cold  pages  of  history 
and  biography.  The  days  of  Philips,  Everett  and 
of  Sumner  have  indeed  passed  away,  and  the  warm, 
eloquent  hearts  that  once  beat  in  those  orators’ 
bosoms  are  now  stilled  in  death. 


Yet,  was  there  another  man  who,  though  inferior 
in  some  qualities  to  the  orators  cited  above,  and 
superior  to  them,  may  be,  in  others,  has  merited 
also  the  title  of  “  A  Great  Orator.”  To  have  had 
the  honor  of  possessing  such  a  dignity,  to  have  had 
the  talents  which  admitted  him  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  our  day,  to  have 
been  able  to  wield  the  jewelled  sceptre  of  oratory 
with  dexterity  and  precision,  was  in  truth  the  rare 
gift  of  the  late  Daniel  Dougherty. 

The  funeral  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  was 
attended  by  many  mourners.  All  the  hearts  he  had 
ever  moved,  all  the  minds  he  had  ever  ennobled  by 
the  fruits  of  virtuous  teaching,  flocked  together,  to 
join  with  the  priests  of  God  to  raise  their  prayers  in 
unison  for  his  departed  soul.  And  well  deserving  was 
he  of  this  generous  act.  From  the  very  dawning  of 
his  reason  he  had  allied  himself  to  noble  pursuits;  he 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  our  own  true  faith,  in  firm 
devotion  to  which  there  have  never  been  wanting 
men  of  his  remarkable  energy;  he  had  fostered  a 
true  love  of  Country  wherever  the  light  of  his  gen¬ 
ius  and  loyalty  was  diffused;  and  with  the  tender 
affection  that  reposed  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
displayed  a  great  love  for  humanity.  Thousands 
wept  over  the  body  of  such  a  man  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John,  at  Philadelphia,  as  Archbishop  Ryan 
preached  his  fitting  eulogy.  Over  his  coffin  and  grave 
we  can  all  righteously  shed  a  tear  and  pay  an 
honest  tribute  in  a  word  of  praise. 

On  Mr.  Dougherty’s  eloquence  I  would  fain 
dilate  at  length.  Had  I  the  great  pleasure  of  having 
been  frequently  among  the  number  of  his  hearers, 
the  gleanings  of  my  pen  would  be  of  more  substan¬ 
tial  worth.  Yet  I  shall  not  forget  the  masterly  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  made  to  our  own  class  of  ’90.  I  shall 
not  forget  how  on  that  sweet  June  day,  his  voice 
rang  out  with  all  the  grandeur  of  its  silvery  tone, 
until  its  echo  moved  the  soul  of  every  auditor. 

He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  in  him  for  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  passions.  His  study  of  nature  was  very 
deep  and  thorough.  His  varied  knowledge  enriched 
by  life-long  industry,  together  with  that  grace  and 
elegance  of  delivery  which  he  so  notably  possessed, 
went  far  to  give  him  long-cherished  memory  as  a 
teacher  reaping  gladdening  results.  The  class  of 
’90  must  surely  have  felt  proud  on  that  day.  How 
could  they  have  felt  otherwise  ?  When  after  a  last 
farewell  they  turned  their  backs  upon  their  Alma 
Mater,  they  surely  must  have  carried  with  them 
some  of  those  noble  principles  which  Mr.  Dougherty 
imparted  to  them  with  such  telling  warmth.  They 
were  bound  to  take  them;  urged,  as  they  were,  by 
ringing  appeals,  it  would  be  hard  not  to  give  them 
place  near  their  hearts. 

Many  of  us  are  already  acquainted  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  Mr.  Dougherty’s  life.  We  know  that  he 
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was  greatly  interested  in  the  drama  and  that  he  al¬ 
ways  exhibited  a  deep  love  for  dramatic  societies. 
It  is  said  that  had  he  become  an  actor  he  would 
have  surpassed  even  the  greatest  on  the  stage.  To 
have  done  so  in  his  day  would  have  been  no  small 
honor.  But  instead  of  a  great  actor  he  became  a 
great  orator,  pursuing  a  much  nobler  cause  and 
making  a  happier  choice.  Mr.  Dougherty  had  such 
a  soul-stirring  delivery,  his  voice  was  so  clear  and 
resonant,  his  bearing  so  graceful  and  majestic,  that 
it  is  said  that  when  he  delivered  any  of  the  strong 
passages  in  Shakespeare,  he  called  again  upon  the 
stage  of  life  the  character  which  he  impersonated. 
Such  power  of  elocution  added  to  the  sentiments 
which  swayed  his  bosom,  have  imprinted  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  pages  of  American  history  and  written 
his  name  on  the  roll  of  American  orators. 

William  A.  Ferguson, ’94. 


§ecari  gccus  JulcUt  Junta. 


“  Por  Castilla  y  por  Leon 
Nuevo  Mundo  hallo  Colon.” 


Genoa  by  the  Midland  Sea  ; 

La  Rabida's  fair  sunset  slope  ; 
Europe' s  haughty  apathy; 

Cordova  and  the  baffled  hope  ; 
Palos  'gainst  the  settvig  sun  ; 

Thence  the  weary  way  begun , 
Fighting  cozvardice  and  fear , 

Colon  !  when  defeat  seemed  near , 
Demi-god  and  seer  ! 


GENOA-1435. 


I. 

Dominus  me7nor  fuit  fiostri. 

Genoa,  nestling  by  the  sea 

On  thy  sun-kissed  gulf  of  blue, 

Glories  come  to  rest  on  thee 

From  the  Old  World  and  the  New  ! 

Mother  city  !  thy  great  son 
Has  for  thee  such  honor  won 

That  when  thou  shalt  crumbled  be, 

On  thy  ruins  men  shall  see 
Immortality. 

La  Rabida’s  sweet  convent  gate 
Where  awhile  long,  long  ago 
That  lorn  beggar  resting  sate, 

Bless  thee  !  though  thou  couldst  not  know 
That  through  all  the  after  time 
Thou  shouldst  live  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

For  the  love  with  which  thy  care 
Armed  anew  ’gainst  sad  despair 
Him  that  rested  there. 

Perez  !  priest  and  scholar  !  sage  ! 

Thou  must  share  the  glory  won, 

Just  it  is  that  storied  page 

Names  thy  name  with  Genoa’s  son, 


Like  an  elder  brother  thou 
Lifting  up  thy  drooping  brow, 

Aiding  hope  to  conquer  fate, 

Urging  through  that  weary  wait  : 

“  Colon  !  ne'er  too  late.” 

II. 

Paratum  cor  ejus  sperare  in  Domino. 

Slow  the  weary  wasted  years 
Ate  into  his  hungry  heart, 

Tearing  him  with  biting  fears 
That  he  must  forego  the  part 
God  had  given  him  to  play. 

Slowly  waned  his  life’s  noonday, 

And  the  task  not  yet  begun  :  — 

He  must  from  that  setting  sun 
Pluck  a  world  new-won. 

Colon  by  each  paltry  king 
Driven  from  the  palace-gate, 

With  a  world  as  offering! 

— O  the  irony  of  fate  ! 

Pointed  at  by  fingered  scorn  ; 

Laughed  at,  as  though  he  had  worn 

Motley  coat  and  bells  ! — Nay,  king 
Must  jester  be,  a  world  to  fling 
Aside,  like  bawble-thing  ! 

Yet,  despite  the  scoffing  crowd, 

With  his  purpose  in  his  breast, 

Still  he  waited,  patient-browed, 

All  his  heart  there  in  the  West 
Where  the  Sea  of  Darkness  rolled 
Horror-wrapped,  that  none  so  bold 

Dared  to  tempt  its  waves  and  deeps, 
Demoned  blackness,  and  the  leaps 
Down  its  fancied  steeps. 

III. 

Et  lux  erat. 

Lo,  his  waiting  found  an  end, 

Ysabella,  thy  best  fame 
Rests  on  this — thou  wert  his  friend, 

Joining  thine  with  Colon’s  name  ! 

By  thy  pledge  of  jewell’d  crown 
Thou  hast  won  thy  best  renown. 

Gloried  blessing  then  to  thee, 

Thee,  who  badest  his  purpose,  free, 
Try  the  untried  sea  ! 

All  the  years  he  wrought  and  thought, 
Prayed,  and  mourned  his  whitened  hairs 
All  the  waiting  is  forgot. 

E’en  the  leadened-cored  despairs, 

When  from  Cordova  he  went 
Baffled,  humbled,  sorrow-bent  ; 

All  forgot  !  Aside  are  cast 
Gloom  and  darkness  of  the  past, 
Day  has  dawned  at  last. 


PALOS,  AUGUST  3D,  1492. 


IV. 

Et  exiit ,  nesciens  quo  iret. 

See  the  pent-up  old-time  world 
Anxious  stands  at  Palos  now  ! 
Fluttering  sails  at  last  unfurled; 

Trembling  anchors  climb  the  prow. 
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Now  the  voyage  is  begun 
Onward  to  the  setting  sun. 

Onward,  onward  !  Who  dare  say 
They  shall  come  again  some  day 
From  that  far-away  ! 

Slow  each  tiny  cockle-shell 

Steers  into  the  widening  waste, 

Stop  !  what  means  yon  mouth  of  hell, 
Teneriffe,  to  exult  in  haste, 

Wafting  gloom  and  belching  fire, 

Groaning  like  a  demon-choir  ? — 

Wonder  not  that  in  the  night 
When  the  lost  land  waned  from  sight 
Hearts  were  sore  afright. 

Night  with  horrid  fears  was  rife  ; 

Day  with  new-wrought  terrors  rose, 
Home  and  kindred,  child  and  wife, 

All  behind.  Before,  dread  foes, 

Hid  in  sky  and  deep,  that  wait 
Planning  awful,  unknown  fate. 

What  if  God  should  hide  His  face, 
Angry  that  they  spurn  their  race 
And  its  biding-place. 

Yea,  Great  God  must  angry  be  ! 

Look  !  the  needle  spurns  the  pole  ! 
Constant  blow  the  winds  to  sea  ! 

Billows  ever  westward  roll  ! 
Constellations  strange  arise  ! 

New  God’s  laws  ;  new  winds  !  new  skies  ! 
Shall  they  farther  wayward  range  ? 
No  !  there’s  time  e’en  yet  to  change 
Their  madman’s  errand  strange. 

V. 

Usque  ad  occasum  solis. 

Vain  their  prayers  and  threats  and  fears, 
Changeless  in  his  purpose  set 
By  the  anguish  of  lost  years, 

Colon  bids  them  “  Courage  yet,” 

He  will  hold  his  westward  path 
Till  the  stars’  hot  hissing  bath 

Drowns  his  purpose  in  defeat, 
Onward  still  !  But  no  retreat 
For  their  winged  fleet. 

Onward,  westward  hold  the  prow  ! 

Like  the  Christopher  of  old, 

Christ  across  the  waters  now 
He  shall  bear  undaunted,  bold, 

Vain  the  murmurs  and  the  fear; 

Vain  the  mutiny  and  jeer, 

God  on  high  this  voyage  planned  : 
God  has  ta’en  him  by  the  hand  ; 

Firm  then  must  he  stand. 

Onward,  westward  !  Well  he  learned, 
When  from  hut  and  monarch’s  throne 
He  in  ridicule  was  spurned, 

That  great  souls  must  stand  alone. 

Paltry  aims  and  thoughts  can  find 
Mirrored  self  in  every  mind  ; 

But  great  thought  or  lofty  aim 
Single-birthed,  is  born  to  claim 
No  kindred  name. 


So  he  stood  alone  through  all, 

Steadfast  in  his  purposed  part, 

While  his  men  in  sullen  thrall 

Struggled  ’gainst  his  master-heart. 
Onward,  westward,  still  his  gaze — 

Days  and  nights,  and  nights  and  days, 

Miles  and  leagues — a  weary  way. 
“—Madman  !  fool !  O  Master,  stay  ! 
Turn  while  yet  we  may  !  ” 

“  No  !  still  ‘  onward  ’  be  our  word  ! 

Saw  you  not  God  sent  a  sign— 

Forest  leaf  and  branch  and  bird  ? 

Pluck  up  heart,  brave  seamen  mine  ! 

— Nay  !  that  darkness  there  before  ! 

Look  !  a  light  upon  the  shore  ! 

There,  my  men,  my  hearts  of  brawn  ! 
See  !  a  light !  it  moves  ! — ’tis  gone  ! 
God,  Oh  haste  the  dawn  !  ” 


VI. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  OCTOBER  12TH,  1492. 

Deiis,  reuovabis  faciem  terrce. 

Longer  than  the  voyage  past 
Was  the  vigil  ot  that  night. 

But  the  morning  broke  at  last — 

Oh,  the  heart-thrill  at  the  sight  ! 

Land  !  O  wondrous  thing  !  yea,  Land  ! 

Now,  to  leap  and  run  and  stand  ! 

Land  at  last! — Then,  other  thought, 
This  the  far-off  world  they  sought, 
And  their  fame  is  wrought. 

Safety,  life  and  strength  and  fame 
Rises  with  yon  glorious  sun, 

Now  they  can  but  kneel  in  shame 
Thinking  how  this  world  was  won, 

Now  they  can  but  cast  them  down, 

Crave  his  pardon,  kiss  his  gown, 

Call  extravagance  to  laud, 

Naming  Colon  after  God, 

Humbled  all,  and  awed. 

Colon  !  When  with  thrilling  feet 
Thou  didst  step  upon  the  shore 
What  thoughts  made  thy  great  heart  beat 
Men  shall  ask  forevermore. 

And  the  transports  thou  didst  feel 
When  “  for  Christ  and  for  Castile  ” 

Thou  this  new-found  world  didst  claim, 
Planting  there  Christ’s  cross  of  shame, 
And  His  blessed  Name  ! 

VII. 

Genoa  by  the  Midland  Sea  ; 

La  Rabida's  fair  sunset-slope  ; 

All  Europe' s  haughty  apathy; 

Cordova  and  the  baffled  hope  ; 

Then  Palos  'gainst  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  voyage  at  the  last  begun. 

Long ,  weary  strife  with  horror-fed  affright  ; 

A  god- like  hope  nigh  touched  with  failure s  blight; 
A  new-found  wondrous  world  at  last  in  sight  ; 
And  deathless  name  and  fame  his  own  by  right. 

Charles  Alphons  Wingerter,  ’87. 
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E  were  wont,  in  by-gone  days,  not  so  much 
to  ambition  the  postof  the  editor-in-chief, 
as  to  wonder  at  the  work  he  did,  the 
compositions  which  he  set  forth,  the 
tone  that  he  gave  the  paper,  the  taste  he  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  success  which  he  achieved  during 
his  editorial  control.  One  by  one  these  literary 
lights  who  ruled  supreme  over  the  sanctum  have 
said  good-bye,  and  left  with  us  the  seal  of  their 
well-doing  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  Did  we 
but  mention  the  names  of  Dowley,  Butler,  Winger- 
ter,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  Taaffe,  Arellano,  Reilly, 
the  fondest  of  recollections,  the  deepest  respect  and 
admiration  would  well  up  in  the  hearts  of  every 
student, past  and  present, who  has  read  their  writings. 
And  so,  as  the  successors  of  such  geniuses,  we  find 
it  very  hard  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  new  and  old  boys  of  Fordham  and  the  other 
readers  of  our  paper.  Yet,  fully  appreciating  the 
standard  of  excellence  which  our  predecessors 
attained,  we  can  only  promise  to  do  our  utmost, 
and  in  so  doing  merit  the  good  will  and  support  of 
all  our  friends.  With  this  we  beg  leave  to  make  our 
bow  as  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Columbian  year. 

— A  more  genial  spirit  seems  to  be  prevalent 
among  us,  a  readiness  to  obey  all  regulations  is  evi¬ 
dent, and  a  more  general  interest  in  studies  and  sports 
has  awakened.  This  is  clear  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  and  by  none  is  it  more  distinctly  noted 
than  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty,  we  know,aredelightedwith  the  spirit  shown 


SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


T  is  probable  that  in  years  to  come  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  will  look  back 
with  pride  upon  the  inception  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  just  held  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  exclaim: — Surely  this  intel¬ 
lectual  movement  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  America  ! 

Needless  to  say,  among  Catholics  it  has  become 
a  subject  of  general  comment.  Its  flattering  suc¬ 
cess,  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  promotors,  has  commanded  admiration  on  all 
sides  and  elicited  the  praise  of  press  and  people.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  experiment  but  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  destined  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
Catholic  intellectual  life  in  America.  Not  the  least 
of  its  glories  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  clearly 
proven  what  a  host  of  men,  eminent  in  the  walks  of 
scholarship,  literature  and  oratory,  are  edifyingly 
zealous  as  Catholics  and  stanch  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  sound  and  liberal  Catholic  education.  It 
has  undoubtedly  fostered  a  beautiful  community 
spirit  among  Catholics  at  large,  and  by  brilliant  ex¬ 
amples  convinced  the  timid  and  diffident  ones  that 
the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  no  barrier  to 
secular  success. 

To  sum  up  its  effects  the  school  serves  four  grand 
and  noble  purposes.  It  demonstrates  to  the  world 
that  the  Catholic  Church  of  America  has  within  her 
fold  essayists,  moralists  and  orators  in  rank  of  merit 
second  to  none.  Men,  indeed,  of  whom  Catholicity 
can  well  be  proud.  Moreover,  it  refutes  the  con¬ 
temptible  assertion  that  the  Church  is  an  enemy  to 
higher  education  and  is  not  progressive.  Again,  it 
stimulates  among  the  younger  class  of  Catholics  a 
taste  for  study  and  a  real  love  for  liberal  education, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  joy  unspeakable  to  their  seniors, 
because  of  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  fraught  and 
the  good  it  is  bound  to  produce.  And  finally,  it 
tends  to  disseminate  widely  and  drive  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  masses  the  teachings  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  on  many  abstruse  and  timely  subjects. 

It  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  much  credit 
is  certainly  due  to  the  conceiver  of  this  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  project,  Mr.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.  For  several  years  past  he  has  worked  for 
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its  accomplishment  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that 
would  have  daunted  a  less  generous  and  more  un¬ 
selfish  heart,  until  finally,  by  dint  of  earnestness 
and  through  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-beings,  he  has  induced  a  noble 
representation  of  the  laity,  priesthood,  and  episco¬ 
pacy  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  long-cherished  scheme.  We  should  also 
remember  that  though  all  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  worked  zealously,  each  in  his  own  department, 
yet  to  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York,  must  be  attributed  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  enterprise.  Upon  them 
devolved  the  principal  labors  of  the  undertaking; 
and  their  ripe  scholarship,  indomitable  zeal  and  or¬ 
ganizing  powers  were  the  prime  factors  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  School. 

The  first  annual  session  opened  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  July  31, 
the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius.  And  it  might  well  be 
opened  under  the  patronage  of  this  great  Saint, 
who  devoted  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  order  which 
he  founded  to  the  cause  of  educating  mankind. 

There  were  in  attendance  delegations  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Every  hotel  and  priv¬ 
ate  boarding  house  in  and  near  New  London  was 
full  to  the  attic,  while  many  private  residences  gen¬ 
erously  threw  open  their  doors  to  the  students  of 
the  School.  Everywhere  were  seen  the  gold  and 
white  rosettes  of  the  students,  and  New  London  for 
the  time  being  wore  the  aspect  of  an  old  university 
town.  Indeed,  the  old-time  Puritan  stronghold  was 
occupied  by  Catholics,  to  whom  it  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  scions  of  the  Winthrops  and  Sal- 
tonstalls. 

The  lecture  course  was  exceedingly  good.  So 
high  was  the  standard  of  all  the  courses,  and  each 
week’s  programme  so  judiciously  varied  that  choice 
had  to  be  made  not  so  much  by  reference  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  lectures  as  by  re¬ 
course  to  personal  taste  or  preference.  Among  the 
many  able  and  well-known  lecturers  we  note  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.;  Rev.  T.  Hughes,  S.J.;  Geo. 
Parsons  Lathrop,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Church  Progress;  Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan,  S. 
J.,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Brother  Azarias,  of  the 
Christian  schools;  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson;  Rev. 
Rene  Holaind,  S.J.;  Rev.  John  Walsh;  Rev.  J. 
Loughlin,  LL.D.;  Rev.  T.  L.  Kelly;  Richard  Clark, 
LL.D.;  C.  M-  O’Leary,  LL.D.;  Rev.  Thomas  Mc- 
Millen,  C.S.P.;  C.  W.  Sloan,  Esq.,  Rev.  G.  M.  Searle, 
Marc.  M.  Vallette,  LL.D.;  M.  M.  Snell,  C.  W.  Heber- 
man,  LL.D.;  Prof.  J.  Brophy,  and  Prof.  E.  Lagarde. 
The  Sunday  sermons  during  the  three  weeks  were 
preached  by  Rev.  Wm.  O’B.  Par  do  w,  S.J. ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Elliot,  Paulist;  Rev.  M.  M.  Sheedy,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
J.  Lavelle,  rector  of  the  New  York  Cathedral, 


Of  course,  to  our  mind,  the  first  and  foremost 
among  the  lecturers  was  our  late  vice-president, 
Rev.  P.  A  Halpin,  S.J.,  whom  every  Fordham  boy 
loves  and  reveres.  Father  Halpin  has  been  among  us 
so  much  that  we  are  loth  personally  to  voice  his 
praise  lest  we  should  appear  boastful  and  permit  our 
affection  to  run  away  with  our  critical  judgment.  To 
prevent  anything  of  this  nature  we  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  from  the  Boston  Pilot  and  Catholic  Review. 

“  Father  Halpin’s  magnificent  lectures  on  ethics, 
sustained  in  the  most  masterly  mannerfor  two  weeks, 
day  by  day,  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his 
auditors,  many  of  whom  are  eminent  in  the  Church 

and  in  the  liberal  professions . His 

lectures  evidently  constituted  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  Summer  School  for  the  majority  of  its  attend¬ 
ants.  Every  day  brought  new  students  to  the  class; 
and  the  non-Catholic  community  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  Father  Halpin’s  lectures.  .  .  Synopses 

could  not  do  justice  to  these  noble  discourses. 

“  Bits  of  printed  summary  could  give  no  idea  of 
the  charm  of  the  spoken  word  ;  the  delightful  di¬ 
gression,  the  illustration,  beautiful  and  apt,  whether 
from  old  classic  myth  or  from  the  incidents  of  the 
day  or  popular  literature — in  a  word,  the  light  and 
warmth  of  a  strong  and  brilliant  intelligence  com¬ 
pelling  what  might  become  in  less  skilful  hands  a 
dreary  abstraction  into  the  intense  personal  interest 
of  every  hearer.”  .  .  .  .  “  At  the  conclusion  of 

his  last  lecture  Father  Halpin  retired  in  his  custom¬ 
ary  quiet,  professional  manner,  but  the  thunders  of 
applause  that  pursued  him  forced  him  to  return  and 
make  a  brief  acknowledgment.” 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  space  we  must  rest  content 
-  with  this  outline  of  the  Summer  School.  We  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  and  upon  the 
periodicals  of  all  Catholic  colleges  to  review  at  least 
the  workings  of  the  School,  its  effects  and  phenome¬ 
nal  success.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  hope 
for  what  time  alone  can  accomplish,  a  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  wider  extension  of  this  grand  and 
noble  work.  “  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  and  pray 
that  the  great  Catholic  upheaval,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  first  Catholic  Congress  at  Baltimore, 
and  its  natural  development  in  the  first  Catholic 
Summer  School  at  New  London,  may  continue  to 
bring  together  and  to  bind  closer  and  closer  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  love  and  apostolic  zeal,  the  prel¬ 
ates,  priests  and  laity  of  America.  Thus  will  the 
unity  of  the  Church  be  exemplified  and  strength¬ 
ened  ;  thus  will' an  apostolic  field  be  opened  to  the 
learned  of  the  laity;  thus  will  arise  the  opportunity 
for  heroic  sacrifice  and  grand  achievement ;  and 
thus  will  America,  in  the  near  future,  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  those  truths  and 
the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which,  under  God, 
will  secure  the  temporal  happiness  and  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  of  its  people.”  MARTIN  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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“  SANTA  MARIA.” 


OCTOBER  12,  1892. 

Four  centuries  have  flown  in  sluggish  tide, 

Since  white  thy  sails  appeared  above  the  crest 
Of  ocean,  bringing  to  the  new-found  West 
The  faith  which  to  true  progress  is  allied. 

Through  thee  a  barren  waste  became  the  pride 
Of  all  the  world;  a  realm  with  freedom  blest, 
Where  every  man  is  king  !  O,  in  what  breast 
Does  not  thy  memory  dwell  ?  And  far  and  wide 
In  joyous  song  thy  praises  will  be  sung 
This  day.  A  peal  from  Mexico  to  Maine, 
Sustained  by  gladsome  millions  loud  will  swell, 
Reverberating  over  hill  and  plain, 

With  myriad  glittering  banners  heavenward 
flung 

To  praise  the  name  all  nations  love  so  well. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly,  ’95. 


Unites  try  tltc  Watj. 


HE  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  as 
follows  :  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J., 
President  ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S. 
J.,  Vice-President,  Prefect  of  Studies 
and  Discipline  ;  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.,  Minis¬ 
ter;  Rev.  P.  McQuillan,  S.J.,  Treasurer,  Professor 
of  Geometry ;  Rev.  James  Casey,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  (Latin)  and  of  Evidences  of  Religion; 
Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne,  S.J.,  Professor  of  History; 
Rev.  Father  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
(English);  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  Professor  ofRhe- 
toric,  Moderator  of  the  Debating  Society;  Rev.  John 
C.  Hart,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Lecturer 
on  Poetry,  Librarian  of  the  College  Library;  Rev. 
John  C.  Keveney,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Special  Latin; 
Rev.  Father  Hughes,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
Rev.  John  Rodock,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Rudiments; 
Mr.  William  Brosnan,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry;  Mr.  John  O’Hara,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Classics,  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Society;  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  Professor  of  First  Grammar, 
Director  of  The  Fordham  Monthly.  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Second  Gram¬ 
mar,  Director  of  the  Choir;  Mr.  Maurice  Prender- 
gast,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar,  First  Section ; 
Mr.  O’Hare,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar,  Sec¬ 
ond  Section;  Mr.  Neary,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Rudi¬ 
ments;  Mr.  Francis  Howie,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Rhetoric. 

— The  Prefects  of  First  Division  are  Rev.  Edward 
McGrath,  S.J.;  Mr.  John  O’Hara,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Howie,  S.J. 

— Second  Division  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
White,  S.J.,  Mr.  M.  Prendergast,  S.J.,  and  Mr. 
O’Hare,  S.J. 


— Mr.  Francis  J.  Lamb,  S.J.,  resumes  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  last  year  as  Prefect  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  He 
is  assisted  by  Mr.  Neary,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Harty,  S.J. 

— Friends  of  last  year’s  Faculty  will  see  from  a 
glance  at  the  above  list  of  names  that  several 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  College  since  June. 
Fr.  Pittar,  S.J. ,  who  for  the  past  two  years  was  Pre¬ 
fect  on  First  Division,  has  been  summoned  to  Frede¬ 
rick  to  complete  his  course  in  ascetical  theology. 
Thither  also  have  gone  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harlin, 
S.J.,  ex-Minister,  and  Rev.  Laurence  Kavanagh,  S. 
J.,  Professorof  Rhetoric  here  since  September,  1889. 
P'ather  O'Leary,  S.J.,  has  been  appointed  Superior 
of  the  Jesuit  Church  at  Conewago,  Penn.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Fr.  Casey,  S.J. ,  is  not  a  stranger  to  Fordham, 
having  been  Professor  in  this  College  in  the  sixties, 
and  more  recently  when  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell, 
S.J.,  was  Rector. 

—Mr.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  Mr.  Judge,  S.J.,  Mr. 
George  A. Pettit,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Ulrich,  S.J.,  havegone 
to  Woodstock  to  enter  on  their  theological  course 
preparatory  to  ordination.  Mr.  Brock,  S.J.,  has  also 
gone  to  Woodstock. 

— Mr.  Rose,  S.J.,  has  been  removed  to  George¬ 
town  College. 

— Mr.  Terence  Shealy,  S.J.,  is  now  Professor  of 
one  of  the  Poetry  classes  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Mass. 

— Fr.  Rache,  S.J.,  has  gone  to  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Jersey  City. 

— Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  is  Prefect  of  the  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  Corridor,  to  which,  we  may  remark,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  the  English  Philosophers  have  at  last  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

— Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Fathers  of 
long  ago,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Father  Jouin 
enjoys  good  health,  notwithstanding  his  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  last  spring.  The  Reverend  Father  is  again 
able  to  devote  himself  to  book-making. 

— So  many  improvements  were  made  at  Fordham 
in  the  summer  of  ’91  that  little  was  left  that  could 
be  done  to  signalize  the  vacation  of  92.  We  found, 
however,  on  our  return  that  the  hand  of  progress 
had  still  been  busy  not  only  in  the  several  build¬ 
ings  of  the  College,  but  also  on  the  playground 
across  which  you  now  can  pass  from  building  to 
building  upon  an  even  brick  path.  The  prefect’s  al¬ 
cove  in  First  Division  Dormitory  has  been  removed 
from  the  N.  E.  side  to  the  S.  corner.  Most  of  the  in- 
terioi  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  various 
reading  rooms.  These  have  been  turned  into  verita¬ 
ble  parlors,  furnished  with  every  convenience,  we  had 
almost  said  luxury;  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  on 
holidays  that  the  money  expended  in  beautifying 
these  apartments  has  not  been  misplaced.  We 
leave  it  to  the  editors  of  the  respective  Divisions  to 
so  tell  us  how  the  boys  value  their  remodelled  read¬ 
ing  rooms. 
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— Rev.  Fr.  Murphy,  S.J.,  for  several  years  pastor 
of  the  parish  church  of  Fordham,  was  recently  sent 
to  Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
will  assist  in  the  work  both  of  college  and  parish. 
At  his  last  Mass  in  the  old  church,  so  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  College  Chapel,  many  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners  were  present  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
untiring  services  in  their  behalf.  Fr.  Murphy  is  suc¬ 
ceeded,  pro  tern,  by  Rev.  Fr.  Hart,  S.J. 

— It  is  expected  that  Fr.  Rigney  will  assume 
active  charge  of  the  parish  next  month.  Services 
will  thenceforth  be  held  temporarily  in  the  Hall,  re¬ 
cently  known  as  Tammany  Hall,  near  Kingsbridg'e 
Road.  Fr.  Rigney  has  already  received  large  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  erection  of  his  new  church,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  structure, 
when  completed,  will  rival  many  of  the  new  houses 
of  worship  now  building  in  New  York.  It  has  not 
yet  been  announced  where  the  new  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  will  be  built. 

— The  Sodalities  have  been  reorganized,  Father 
Hart  taking  charge  of  First  Division  Sodality,  Mr. 
Brosnan  of  Second,  and  Fr.  O'Reilly  of  Third. 

— On  Friday,  September  16th,  two  days  after  the 
return  of  the  Philosophers,  a  Solemn  High  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  offered  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  sang  the  Mass,  assisted  by  Fr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  as  Deacon  and  Sub- 
Deacon.  Rev.  Fr.  Casey,  who  preached  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  delighted  us  with  a  sermon  which  was  truly 
eloquent,  and  which  contained  many  practical  sug¬ 
gestions. 

— The  first  Vesper  service  of  the  year  was  sung 
by  the  boys  on  Sunday,  September  1 8th,  with  nota¬ 
ble  success. 

— We  hope  that  the  poets  of  ’95  who,  under  Mr. 
Hill.  S.J.,  established  an  attractive  manuscript  quad- 
ri-annual,  known  as  the  Praeco  Tironum ,  will  not 
abandon  their  little  adventure  in  journalese.  This 
is  an  instance  where,  to  our  mind  at  least,  it  would 
not  be  wise  obstare  principiis.  The  first  three  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Pracco  Tironnm  have  already  found 
shelving  in  The  MONTHLY’S  archives  side  by  side 
with  The  Gooseqnill  and  The  Collegian— adventures 
of  an  elder  date. 

— We  publish  elsewhere  a  notice  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School.  Old  Fordham  boys  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  high  position  which  Fr. 
Halpin,  S.J.,  held  in  the  School.  We  trust  that  our 
old  and  esteemed  vice-president  will  soon  favor  us 
with  an  autumnal  talk  on  his  experiences  in  New 
London. 

— The  number  of  pages  in  The  MONTHLY  shall 
henceforth  be  limited  to  sixteen.  Present  and  past 
students  are  once  more  invited  to  show  by  written 
contributions  as  well  as  contributions  of  another 
kind  that  they  take  an  interest  in  their  college 
Monthly. 


— To  all  outward  seeming  the  incoming  season 
of  things  theatrical  will  be  better  in  every  respect 
than  its  predecessor.  Mr.  O’Hara  who  has  managed 
with  success  many  exhibitions  in  St.  Francis  Xa¬ 
vier’s  College,  has  already  re-organized  the  Dra¬ 
matic  Society;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  play  of  ’92  will  equal  the  well-remembered 
performances  that  were  given  under  Father  Scully, 
and  Father  Fargis,  and  Father  Quirk.  Nothing 
more  could  be  desired.  Mr.  O’Hara’s  efforts  in  a 
fallow  field  will  certainly  be  awarded  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception. 

— From  his  course  of  theology  at  Woodstock 
College,  Md.,  Father  Quirk,  well-known  at  Ford¬ 
ham  as  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Society  when 
the  actors  of  ’89  played  their  famous  Hamlet, 
comes  back  again  to  St.  John’s  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  and  to  manage  the  Debating 
Society. 

— It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  worthy  of 
more  than  a  mere  mention  per  transennam ,  that  the 
two  Grand  Marshals  of  the  big  parades  in  the  New 
York  Columbian  Celebration,  are  distinguished 
graduates  of  Fordham  College.  They  are,  as  is 
well  known,  General  James  R.  O’Beirne,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  School  and  College  Parade,  and 
General  Martin  T.  McMahon,  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Military  Parade.  All  hail  to  the  old  Fordham  boys 
forever  !  Goodly  thou  art  and  valiant  and  shalt  be 
what  thou  art  promised  ! 

— Speaking  of  the  old  Fordham  boys  reminds 
us  to  chronicle  the  sacred  event  of  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  September  22d,  when  at  the  altar  of  the  College 
Chapel  the  Rev.  Richard  B.  Cushion  ’88,  ordained 
priest  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Two  of  the  new  priest’s 
classmates,  Charlie  Marrin  and  Joe  Kerrigan  served 
the  Mass;  and  the  celebrant  was  assisted  by  his  old 
professor,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  R.  Mullan,  S.J.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  very  impressive;  and  we  are  all  truly 
grateful  to  Father  Cushion  for  the  edifying  and  au¬ 
gust  favor.  We  also  beg  that  he  will  accept  our 
heartiest  good  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

— We  gather  from  the  reports  of  the  Prefects 
and  Professors  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  are 
studying  with  diligence  assiduity  and  perseverance. 
But  this  favorable  word  is  by  no  means  the  only 
good  one  that  can  be  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  September  and  October,  ’92,  who,  on  the 
whole,  are  devoted  to  manly  sport  and  lose  none  of 
the  time  allotted  to  athletic  exercises.  Many  and 
earnest  are  the  boys  who  kick  the  football  during 
recreation— few  the  idlers  who  lounge  and  linger 
shiveringly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grand  stand. 
May  the  tribe  of  the  latter  decrease. 
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—Several  new  text-books  have  been  introduced 
in  the  College, notably  the  English  Grammar  of  Prof. 
J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  and  the  Primer  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  instead  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  Fredet.  MacMillan’s  PUementary  Classics  abound 
in  the  lower  classes. 

— Nothing  now  remains  of  the  English  Course 
except  the  classes  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy, 
which,  too,  will,  in  a  couple  of  years,  follow  the  rest 
of  the  commercial  classes  and  become  a  portion  and 
parcel  of  the  buried  past.  To  this,  which  is  the 
most  important  change  we  have  to  announce  for  the 
new  year,  is  doubtless  due  the  decrease  in  students, 
which  is,  however,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy 
of  mention.  We  have  now  over  200  boarders  and 
about  90  day  scholars,  all,  save  a  mere  handful,  in 
the  Classical  Course.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  day  scholars,  is  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is 
expected  that  with  the  advantages  and  convenien¬ 
ces  of  the  electric  cars  that  now  run  from  Har¬ 
lem  to  the  college  gate,  the  day  boys  will  keep  on 
increasing  in  number  and  ere  long  form  the  greater 
part  of  St.  John’s  College. 

— Four  new  confessionals,  the  work  of  Bro. 
Beckmann,  S.J.,  now  stationed  at  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore,  have  been  erected  against  the  walls  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  College 
Chapel. 

— The  old  custom  of  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  after  meals  has  not  died  out  among  the  boys, 
let  us  note  it  with  pride.  The  most  faithful  adher¬ 
ents  to  this  beautiful  devotion  are  the  Philosophers, 
concerning  whom  both  for  this  and  for  other  mani¬ 
festations  of  good  conduct  and  gentlemanliness  we 
can  say  only  words  of  unqualified  praise. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 

MONG  our  recent  visitors  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  V.  Boursaud,  S.  J.,  Rector  of 
Woodstock  College,  Md.;  also  Rev.  T. 
Barrett,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  same  College. 

— Rev.  Father  John  A.  S.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  at  Fordham  preparatory  to 
entering  on  his  last  year  of  theology  at  Woodstock 
College. 

— Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.J.  for  several  years 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  paid  us  a  visit  some  weeks  ago. 

— Chairman  Harrity  attended  High  Mass  in  our 
church  on  Sunday,  September  25th,  the  patronal 
feast  of  the  church.  The  sermon  on  that  day  was 
preached  by  Father  Hart,  S.J. 

— In  the  register  of  visitors  we  must  also  write 
the  names  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Jerge,  S.J.,  Vice- 
Provincial;  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.J.;  Rev.  John  Col¬ 


lins,  S.J.;  Rev.  Daniel  Dougherty,  S.J.;  Rev.  Fr.  P. 
Kayser,  S.J. ;  Rev.  J.  V.  Schmidt,  S.J. ;  Rev.  Fr.  Rig- 
ney,  Rev.  Father  Gunn,  S.J.;  Rev.  Father  Maas, 
S.J.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Sacred  Scripture  at 
Woodstock  College,  Md.;  Rev.  S.  H.  Frisbee,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Woodstock  College;  Thomas 
P.  Hoban,  of  Scranton,  Penn. 

— Rev.  Father  Daly,  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
came  to  the  College  on  Labor  Day,  with  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  A.  A.  On  that  day  also  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Rev.  Father  Kellner,  Father  McMahon, 
and  the  Rev.  James  N.  Connolly,  Secretary  of  the 
Archbishop. 

— Word  has  reached  us  that  Bob  Carmody,  ’92, 
and  Patrick  Sullivan  (Rhetoric  ’92,)  will  this  year 
attend  the  Georgetown  School  of  Medicine.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Georgetown  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  base-ball  fame  of  the  two  old  Fordhamites, 
and  that  they  will  be  placed  in  important  positions 
on  the  University  teams. 

— John  Ryan,  ’90,  Michael  Lennon,  ’91,  and 
Frank  McLean,  ’92,  have  entered  the  Troy  Semin¬ 
ary  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

— Pete  Comerford,  ’92,  will  play  left  guard  on  the 
Georgetown  football  eleven. 

— John  Reilly,  ’92,  is  studying  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

— Daniel  Buckley,  ’94,  has  gone  to  Ann  Arbor. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  Dan  will  yet  graduate 
from  Fordham. 

— Mr.  Feeley,  ’92,  is  studying  at  Harvard.  We 
hope  that  he  will  whisper  us  whenever  the  occasion 
offers.  We  will  eertainly  recognize  the  voice. 

—Mr.  Ely,  of  Yale,  who  has  been  coming  regu¬ 
larly  to  train  our  football  eleven,  is  doing  us  a  favor 
which  we  fully  appreciate  and  for  which  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful. 

— The  late  ex-Senator  Francis  Kernan  was  an 
alumnus  of  Fordham  College,  having  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  June,  1861.  R.I.P. 

— We  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  our  visitors. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  the  many 
old  Fordham  boys  who  were  here  on  Commence¬ 
ment  Day.  But  that  is  now  impossible.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  however,  that  there  were  many,  from 
the  ranks  both  of  clergy  and  laity.  And  they  could 
not  have  wished  for  a  fairer  day  than  Wednesday, 
June  22,  1892. 

— We  had  intended  to  publish  herewith  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  last  Commencement  Day,  but  ob¬ 
jections  of  certain  weight  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
this.  We  will  therefore  merely  reprint  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  remark  in  closing  that  it  was  carried 
out  successfully  under  the  new  tent  near  the  spread¬ 
ing  elms.  The  Archbishop  was  present,  with  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Campbell  and  many  other  distinguished 
guests. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  OF  THE  47TH  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT. 

Overture,  The  Social  Problem.  Discouse,  Tim¬ 
othy  J.  Murray.  Music.  Discourse,  John  J.  Reilly. 
Music.  Discourse,  James  P.  McNally.  Music.  Val¬ 
edictory,  William  H.  Feeley.  Music.  Conferring 
of  Degrees.  Address  to  Graduates,  Rev.  Richard 
Brennan, ’54,  A. M.,  LL.D.  Music.  Award  of  Medals. 

— The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

— The  highest  honors  ofthe  Graduating  class  were 
won  by  John  J.  Reilly. 

— Our  ex-Editor-in-Chief  Mr.  T.  S.  Reilly,  won 
the  Hughes  medal  for  Philosophy. 

— Frank  McLean  won  the  Biographical  medal. 

— -The  Scientific  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  F.  Gal- 
ligan,  ’93. 

— M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  won  a  purse  of  $50  for  the 
best  essay  on  “The  Idylls  of  the  King.” 

— The  medal  for  Good  Conduct  on  First  Division 
was  awarded  to  Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 

— The  medal  for  Good  Conduct  among  the  day 
scholars  was  awarded  to  Harding  Fisher,  ’95. 

— The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  essay  on 
Evidences  of  Religion,  donated  by  Rev.  Richard 
Brennan,  ’54,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  was  not  awarded.  It 
will  be  awarded  in  June,  ’93. 


fforclltamcnsia. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

D  time  scenes  of  reopening  schools 
have  been  enacting  again  among  us 
since  early  September.  In  many  senses 
it  is  almost  worth  while  spending  two 
months  away  from  college,  to  enjoy  on  return  the 
hearty  interchange  of  school-day  greetings. 

— Those  of  us  who  were  here  on  time  must  con¬ 
fess  to  a  little  lonesomeness  on  the  first  three  or 
four  days  following  our  arrival.  We  found  not  some 
of  the  familiar  faces  we  had  hoped  to  look  upon; 
but  our  belated  friends  were  soon  forthcoming,  and 
we  are  now  ourselves  again — happy  inmates  of  a 
comfortable  study-hall — jolly  playmates  on  the 
finest  college  campus  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  main. 

— The  reading-room  has  been  refitted,  and  we 
are  glad  to  notice  the  strict  enforcement  of  regula¬ 
tions  prohibiting  the  private  appropriation  of  maga¬ 
zines  or  newspapers  supplied  for  common  use.  Mr. 
J.  Howlin  Farley  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
R.  R. 

— High  hats  were  not  conspicuous  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  September  14th,  the  day  of  the  advent  of  the 
philosophers.  We  noticed  two,  however,  worn  by 


the  tallest  members  of  the  class.  Perhaps  the  other 
Aristotles  felt  that  they  were  too  small  for  silken 
head-gear. 

— We  shall  have  a  good  base-ball  team  this  year, 
for  many  of  last  year’s  nine  are  back,  and  there  is  a 
brawny  batch  of  new  men  to  train  for  vacant  posi¬ 
tions. 

— -What  of  the  foot-ball  season  ?  To  say  the 
truth,  we  are  quite  as  heavy  in  the  line  as  we  were  a 
year  back;  and  what  with  hard  and  unremitting 
training,  such  as  we  daily  receive  under  the  kind 
care  and  practical  instructions  of  Mr.  Ely,  of  Yale, 
we  cannot  fail  to  place  a  fair  eleven  in  the  field  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  October.  Manager  Dockery  has  re¬ 
ceived  challenges  from  Lafayette  College,  Stevens 
Institute,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club. 

— The  elections  were  held  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  Philosophers.  The  result  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction.  The  officers  elected  for  first  term  are  as 
follows:  In  the  billiard-room,  Pres.,  Finton  Phelan; 
V.  Pres.,  Chas.  D.  Kane;  Treas.,  Chas.  McCafferty; 
Cor.  Sec.,  Thos.  Calkins;  Rec.  Sec.,  J.  F.  McLaugh¬ 
lin.  In  the  reading-room,  Pres.,  J.  H.  Farley;  V. 
Pres.,  J.  D.  McCarthy;  Treas.,  Thos  J.  Smith;  Sec., 
D.  J.  Hanrahan;  Librarian,  M.  H.  Glynn. 

— Tom  Smith’s  work  “  in  the  box  ”  during  vaca¬ 
tion  was  indeed  creditable.  The  weekly  paper  at 
Hempstead,  in  every  edition,  dilated  at  great  length 
on  the  estimable  showing  of  “  Fordham’s  Great 
Pitcher,”  and  expressed  its  desire  of  always  having 
Tom  associated  with  the  base-ball  team  at  Hemp¬ 
stead. 

— The  appearance  of  our  study-hall  has  not  been 
changed,  save  that  there  is  a  restriction  against 
wall-desks. 

— The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  flourishing 
on  “  First.”  Promotors  have  been  appointed  and 
bands  formed.  All  will  soon  participate  in  this 
great  work  and  share  in  its  rich  indulgences. 

— Tom  Rourke  has  our  heartfelt  condolence 
over  the  death  of  his  father. 

— Mr.  James  Rafferty,  ’94,  returned  to  college  on 
the  7th.  Since  he  has  been  with  us  he  has  com¬ 
posed,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Dunn,  ’94,  a 
selection  for  the  piano,  which  he  has  happily  styled 
“  Summer  Breezes.”  Evidently  recollections  of  his 
vacation  still  flit  fitfully  across  his  memory. 

— Mr.  McSorley,  ’93,  made  a  grand  rush  for  the 
piano  immediately  after  leaving  the  refectory  on  the 
night  of  the  14th.  He  amused  us  with  “Where  Did 
You  Get  That  Hat  ?  ” 

— Our  new  senior  captain,  Joe  Bayard,  is  taller 
than  his  worthy  predecessor,  Capt.  W.  Hamilton 
Feeley. 

— Tom  Calkins  is  chief  salesman  of  the  shop. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  '94. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


WO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  lines  ! 
Think  of  it  !  Revolve  it  in  mind  ! 


— Many  are  the  new  boys  whom  we  have  wel¬ 
comed  since  the  7th  inst.,  and  from  all  quarters  have 
they  come  tous  :  from  the  “rock-bound  coast  ofNew 
England”  to  the  “land  of  palm  and  orange 
blossom.” 

— From  the  beginning  we  have  been  able  to 
boast  that  our  Division  leads  the  others  in  numbers. 
“  In  other  respects,  also,  we  are  doing  quite  well.” 

— Mr.  White  is  our  head  prefect,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  perfect  reading-room,  as  well 
as  for  an  abundance  of  athletic  apparatus. 

— The  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  and  promises  to  be  in  an  exception¬ 
ally  flourishing  condition  before  December.  Charlie 
Smith  has  been  elected  prefect. 

— There  is  talk  of  establishing  a  boxing  club 
with  Andres  as  President,  and  B.  as  Recording 
Secretary. 

— New  foot-ball  suits  have  been  bought  for  the 
teams. 

— The  Division  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  point 
of  numbers  as  it  was  this  time  twelvemonth.  We 
sent  William  Boyle,  Joe  Bergin  and  William  Flem¬ 
ing  to  “First;”  Joe  Donohue  Wilbur  Draper  and 
Edward  Higgins  were  also  promoted  to  “  F'irst.” 

— Two  new  tennis-courts  were  recently  marked 
out  on  the  old  “  Third  Division  ”  playground. 

— Gerald  Barry  holds  the  responsible  position  of 
bell-ringer.  The  bun-carrier  is  changed  every 
week — so,  too,  is  the  postman. 

— Valde  has  not  returned.  But  Joe  Fogarty 
is  back;  and  Miles  is  back,  and  so  is  Frank  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  name. 

— Smoking  has  been  made  a  capital  offence  on 
this  Division. 

— The  Sanctuary  Society  is  constituted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  J.  Howlin  Farley,  F'irst  Master  ofCeremonies; 
W.  A.  Ferguson,  Second  Master;  Edmond  Tomney, 
Thurifer;  Edward  Lamb  and  Oliver  J.  Hackett, 
Acolytes;  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  Charles  O’Brien, 
Jos.  Smith,  John  Delaney,  John  Wingerter,  George 
Granger,  George  Ellis,  Morris  Head,  James  Nolan, 
Richard  Berry,  E.  Swetman,  Paul  Dolan,  Edward 
Barry.  Trigant  Burrow,  ’95. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


EPTEMBER— WORK  !  Thus  ended  our 
notes  for  the  last  scholastic  year.  Amid 
the  joy  of  June  the  word  was  lightly 
spoken,  but  now  that  that  awful  month 
is  again  upon  us  in  all  its  stern  reality  we  fathom 
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its  meaning.  Good-bye  Vacation  !  Welcome  once 
again  our  vine- clad  Hall  1 

— Of  course  the  new  year  has  brought  changes, 
nearly  all  welcome,  a  few  only  that  cause  regret. 
The  genial  “Three”  are  no  longer  with  us,  but  our 
loss  is  Second  Division’s  gain.  The  T.  P’s  with  the 
departure  of  their  two  shining  lights  have  surren¬ 
dered  their  charter.  But  saddest  of  all,  our  young 
historian  and  thinker,  “  theancient  ”  of  the  Division, 
Arthur  Hinton,  lies  seriously  ill.  Will  not  all  say  a 
little  prayer  for  his  recovery  ? 

— Minor  changes  are  the  kalsomining  of  all  the 
rooms,  and  the  adornment  of  the  dormitory  and 
study-hall  walls  with  handsome  copies  of  pictures 
after  Raphael. 

— Hand-ball  is  now  the  rage.  Every  alley  is 
occupied,  and  we  await  the  generous  offer  of  some 
friend  to  give  us  a  flooring  of  asphalt  or  brick  so 
that  our  sport  may  know  no  hindrance  from  damp¬ 
ness  or  snow. 

— Our  foot-ball  prospects  are  of  the  brightest. 
Our  only  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  who  will  not  be 
on  the  team.  In  fact  two  teams  almost  equally 
strong  can  be  formed  out  of  our  material. 

— Our  Prefect  Mr.  Lamb,  S.J.  who  has  done  so 
much  for  our  comfort,  both  in  the  reading-room  and 
in  the  play-rooms,  is  with  us  for  another  year.  We 
fail  to  imagine  where  Mr.  Lamb  will  make  the  next 
improvement,  he  has  accomplished  so  much  already. 
The  assistant  prefects  are  Mr.  Neary,  S.J.  and  Mr. 
Harty,  S.J.  all  very  kind  and  generous. 

— Our  new  boys  are  a  very  fine  lot  of  fellows, 
scarcely  one  among  them  had  the  “  blues.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  old  boys  remained 
down  on  Third  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  good 
result. 

— Was  it  sour  grapes  ?  Our  Fox  has  gone  and 
with  him  the  prospects  of  Third  adding  a  “Zoo”  to 
its  other  special  attractions.  However,  we  still 
have  our  Bull  and  our  B(e)ar,  not  to  speak  of  our 
old  friends  “Pussy”  and  “Monk,”  all  swayed  by 
Mr.  Lamb. 

— The  officers  of  the  Division  for  the  First  Term 
are  :  John  Rosado  and  John  Joyce,  Billiards;  Mor¬ 
ris  Head  and  Edward  Holden,  Reading-Room; 
Frederick  Jordan  and  Frank  D’Arcy,  Bowling  Alley; 
Charles  Wade,  Robert  McDonnell  and  Ruperto 
Garcia,  Bun,  Letter  and  Stationery  Carrier,  res¬ 
pectively;  George  Hurst,  Keeperof  Balls,  Bats,  Sun¬ 
dries  and  Rackets. 

— In  our  little  Battalion,  Company  E  is  com¬ 
manded  by  1st.  Sergeant,  Robert  McDonnell,  2d. 
Sergeant,  John  Rosado,  and  Corporal  Frederick 
jordan.  “  F  ”  has  for  officers,  Morris  Head,  1st. 
Sergeant,  Charles  Wade,  2d.  Sergeant,  and  Edward 
Holden,  Corporal.  Wm.  P'erguson,  ’94,  and  Chas. 
Kane,  ’95,  are  our  drillmasters.  Their  appointment 
pleases  us  very  much.  George  HURST,  ’98. 
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EAR  after  year  the  first  note  of  our  col¬ 
umn  has  been  dedicated  to  the  new 
students  who  have  come  among  us.  This 
year  in  pursuance  of  the  old  custom,  we 
note  here  that  new  day  scholars  have  been  legion; 
that  not  only  is  our  number  larger  than  ever  before, 
but  taken  collectively  as  a  division  we  outnumber 
any  other  division. 

— The  noon  recreation  continues  as  lively  as 
ever. 

— The  football  craze  has  touched  us  all,  old  and 
young  alike.  Something  is  doing,  we  are  informed, 
towards  organizing  a  team. 

— That  we’re  in  for  military  training  as  well  as 
for  scholastic  honors  is  evident,  for  the  number  of 
day  scholars  scattered  amongthe  various  companies 
is  remarkably  large.  Some  of  our  number  are 
officers. 

— We  thought  we  had  lost  our  “  Jack,”  but  he 
is  again  with  us. 

— “  The  Union  forever.”  Yes;  and  may  we 
never  know  the  “  Huckleberry  ”  more. 

— Mr.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  S.J.  is  once  more  our 
prefect. 

—  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin  and  his  brother  J.  Fair¬ 
fax  McLaughlin,  have  entered  the  College  as  board¬ 
ers.  They  are  both  in  Philosophy. 

— We  hope  that  the  day  scholars  will  make  good 
use  of  their  privilege  to  take  books  from  the  College 
Library. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 


gscltanges. 

COLUMBUS 

To  Christ  he  cried  to  quell  Death’s  deafening 
measure 

Sung  by  the  storm  to  Death’s  own  chartless  sea; 
To  Christ  he  cried  for  glimpse  of  grass  or  tree 
When,  hovering  o’er  the  calm,  Death  watched  at 
leisure; 

And  when  he  showed  the  men,  now  dazed  with 
pleasure, 

Faith’s  new  world  glittering  star-like  on  the  lea, 
“  I  trust  that  by  the  help  of  Christ,”  said  he, 

“  I  presently  shall  light  on  golden  treasure.” 

What  treasure  found  he  ?  Chains  and  pains  and 
sorrow — 

Yea,  all  the  wealth  those  noble  seekers  find 
Whose  footfalls  mark  the  music  of  mankind. 
’Twas  his  to  lend  a  life;  ’twas  man’s  to  borrow; 
’Twas  his  to  make,  but  not  to  share,  the  morrow 
Who  in  Love’s  memory  lives  this  morn  enshrined. 
Theodore  Watts  in  The  Athenceum. 


The  October  Short  Stories  shows  to  no  less  ad¬ 
vantage  than  preceding  numbers,  and  the  evident 
intention  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine  to  provide 
its  readers  with  interesting  fiction  is  highly  to  be 
commended.  Among  the  stories  given  we  would 
mention  “  The  Palace  of  Poverty”  a  striking  effort 
of  the  imagination ;  and  “  Taken  by  Surprise,”  one 
of  Anstey’s  amusing  sketches.  There  is  reprinted 
one  of  the  old  and  famous  Blackwood  stories  called 
“  The  Metempsychosis,”  being  the  strange  and 
alarming  experience  of  a  student  at  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities. 

One  of  the  most  telling  features  of  Current  Liter¬ 
ature  is  its  department  of  Celebrities  of  the  Day. 
The  October  number  contains  a  sketch  of  George 
William  Curtis  by  Mr.  Howells,  an  estimate  of  Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  and  an  essay  on 
Whittier.  The  readings  from  New  Books,  the 
Gossip  of  Authors,  and  the  department  of  Art, 
Music  and  Drama,  are  all  well  up  to  date.  It  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  this  magazine  that  while  its 
pages  are  brimming  with  questions  of  the  day,  they 
also  embody  a  fair  share  of  all  the  permanently 
good  work  that  is  being  produced  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Rosary  for  October,  the  month  of  our  Lady’s 
Beads,  contains  the  first  of  two  character  sketches, 
“  Columbus  the  Man,  and  “  Columbus  the  Catholic,” 
by  John  A.  Mooney.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Mooney’s 
powers  of  deep  insight,  keen  discrimination,  and 
clear  delineation,  know  what  is  in  store  in  these  two 
sketches  from  his  pen.  To  others  we  would  say 
that  no  better  Columbian  articles  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  this  year.  “The  Faith  of  Columbus,”  by 
Honor  Walsh,  a  poem  bearing  us  on  with  the  Great 
Discoverer  throughout  his  eventful  career,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  school  recitations  in  America’s 
quarter  centennial.  “  If  Mars  is  Inhabited.  What 
Then  ?  ”  is  the  caption  for  a  most  interesting  article 
from  the  pen  of  Very  Rev.  D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.  P. 

“We  must  remember — and  all  veritable  history 
helps  us  to  do  this — that  Columbus  believed  that 
Christ  is  God  more  devoutly  than  he  believed  in  his 
own  existence;  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  base  on 
which  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  rests,  was  to 
him  more  real  than  any  earthly  queen.  To  save  the 
souls  of  strange  human  beings,  to  make  them  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  baptism,  to  have  them 
partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under  the 
form  of  bread,  and  to  be  mystically  united  with 
Him,  was  the  chief  object  Columbus  desired.  In 
our  time,  when  faith  is  as  “  water  unto  wine,”  we 
give  every  missionary  the  benefit  of  his  zeal,  and 
why  should  we  deny  it  to  this  man  who  so  often 
asserts  it  at  a  time  when  the  childlike  belief  of  St. 
Francis  d’Assisi  was  the  rule  ?  ” 

M.  F.  EGAN  in  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 
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AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 


FROM  CATULLUS. 


Multas  per  gentes,  et  multa  per  aequora  vectus 
Advenio  has  miseras,  frater,  ad  inferias. 

Ut  te  postremo  donarem  munere  mortis, 

Et  mutum  nequidquam  alloquerer  cinerem. 
Quandoquidem  fortuna  mihi  tete  abstulit  ipsum, 
Heu!  miser,  indigne  frater  adempte  mihi  ! 

Nunc  tamen  interea,  prisco  quae  more  parentum 
Tradita  sunt,  tristes  munera  ad  exequias 
Accipe  fraterno  multum  manantia  fletu, 

Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater,  ave  atque  vale. 


AVE  ATQUE  VALE! 


Through  many  lands,  o’er  various  ocean-wave, 

I’ve  journeyed,  brother,  to  thy  dreary  grave. 

My  purpose, — death’s  last  tribute  thee  to  pay 
To  speak  though  vainly  to  thy  speechless  clay  ; 
Since  fate  hath  forced  thee  with  unkindly  hest, 
Forced  thee,  fond  brother,  from  thy  brother’s  breast. 
Take  thou  these  gifts  which  in  the  olden  day, 

Our  fathers  mingled  with  the  cypress-spray, 

Take  them  all  dewy  with  thy  brother’s  tears; 
Godspeed,  farewell  for  the  eternal  years. 


“IN  THE  SMA’  O’  THE  YEAR.” 


“  O,  hear  ye  nae,  frae  ’mid  the  loch, 

Arise  a  deidly  grane  ? 

Sae  even  does  the  spirit  warn, 

Whan  we  sum  death  maun  mane,” 

—  Old  Ballad. 

ITE  natural  it  is  that  the  season  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  as  it  now  comes  upon  us,  herald¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  winter,  should  bring 
home  to  our  memories  many  thoughts  of 
the  happy  and  pleasant  hours  spent  during  the  fleet¬ 
ing  summer.  And  as  we  recall  these  visions  of  the 
pastj  now  set  aside  as  well-conned  passages  in  the 
book  of  life,  we  are  filled  with  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  oncoming  winter  with  its  bleak  and  cheerless 
days.  Already  has  the  wind,  in  fitful  gusts,  com¬ 
menced  its  dismal  wailing  through  the  silvery 
branches  of  the  trees  now  shorn  of  their  rich  vesture, 


and  as  dame  Nature,  leaving  aside  her  former  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty,  instinctively  attends  the  bidding  of 
winter’s  herald,  myriad  leaves,  of  different  hues  and 
species  go  fluttering  past  us  with  sad  farewell. 
Even  the  cheerful  little  birds,  that  have  so  faithfully 
greeted  us  at  sunrise  for  three  short  and  happy 
months,  are  now  seen,  winging  their  way  south¬ 
wards  in  countless  numbers,  and  man  alone  is  left 
to  greet  drear  winter’s  coming. 

But  it  may  be  some  consolation  for  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  not  the  first  nor  most  dejected  whom 
summer  has  deserted  with  a  parting  smile.  Thus 
we  cannot,  for  instance,  appreciate  what  winter 
meant  to  the  sturdy  Roman  or  Greek,  whose  heart 
was  in  the  out-door  games  and  contests  of  his  race, 
and  who,  if  Horace  is  to  be  believed,  during  the 
warm  summer  months,  seldom  placed  his  foot  inside 
the  paternal  home  : 

“  Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  Venator .” 

These  pagans  of  old,  leaving  aside  all  mental  as  well 
as  spiritual  training,  and  seeking  only  for  worldly 
pleasures  and  renown,  were  accustomed  to  look 
upon  winter  as  a  mere  blank;  whereas  we  Christians 
of  to-day,  are  borne  up  by  the  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  gained  at  all  times,  and  that  even  the 
long  winter  days  can  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
mind  and  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  season 
should  have  its  effects  upon  us,  since  it  has  awakened 
and  inspired  the  thoughts  of  men  like  Horace  and 
Catullus,  to  liken  the  dying  year  to  the  waning  of 
human  life  and  the  ending  of  all  earthly  pleasures. 
Surely  our  hearts  are  as  tender  and  our  sympathies 
are  as  easily  awakened,  as  were  the  affections  of 
men  in  olden  times  !  Nay  more  than  they,  we  en¬ 
tertain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  flight  of  time 
and  the  necessity  of  utilizing  each  passing  moment. 
The  memories  of  the  past,  ’tis  true,  are  often  mingled 
with  sadness  and  sorrow,  but  they  have  their  pur¬ 
poses,  and  many  are  they  who  have  been  led  to 
better  lives  by  a  mere  transient  thought  upon  the 
swift  passage  of  time  and  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  the  future.  Well  may  men,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  store  up  resources  for  both  mind 
and  body;  thus  following  the  example  of  the  little 
ant : 

“  Quae ,  simul  inversion  contristat  Aquarius  annum , 

Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 

Qucesitis  sapiens .” 


J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’94. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  KING’S  PRISON. 

Then  God  forgive  the  sins  of  all  those  souls, 

That  to  their  everlasting  residence 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 

King  John ,  II.  i. 

BEAUTIFUL  as  well  as  a  novel  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Purgatory  is  to  be  found  in  that 
gem  of  literature,  “The  Dream  of  Ger- 
ontius”  written  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman.  The  picture  is  only  an  outline  or  sketch, 
rather  than  a  description  itself;  but  it  leaves  a  vivid 
impression  in  the  mind  and  so  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  mention.  “  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
tells  the  story  of  a  dying  man,  whose  soul  after  leav- 
the  body,  is  born  on  High  by  its  guardian  angel,  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Before  that  throne, 
stands  pleading,  the  angel  of  the  agony,  that  angel 
who  succored  Christ  in  His  agony,  and  for  that  very 
reason 

- “but  can  plead  with  Him  for  all 

Tormented  souls,  the  dying  and  the  dead.” 

How  he  pleads  with  Jesus,  beseeching  Him  by  that 
terrible  sorrow  and  passion,  which  he  suffered  in 
the  garden  of  olives,  to  spare  those  souls  : 

“Souls,  who  in  prison,  calm  and  patient,  wait  for 
Thee  ; 

Hasten,  Lord,  their  hour,  and  bid  them  come 
to  Thee, 

To  that  glorious  home,  where  they  shall  ever 
gaze  on  Thee.” 

In  the  tenderest  of  language  that  soul  is  portrayed, 
flying 

- “to  the  dear  feet  of  the  Emmanuel ; 

But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity, 
Which,  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  siezed 

And  scorched  and  shrivelled  it;” - 

Then  comes  the  scene  in  which  the  soul  is  judged 
before  God’s  tribunal,  and  consigned  to  Purgatory  ; 
when  the  angel  takes  it  in  his  arms,  through  the 
gates  of  that  prison,  whence  we  may  hear  those 
saved,  yet  suffering  souls,  praising  the  Almighty. 
Then  we  arrive  at  Newman’s  description  of  Purga¬ 
tory,  when  the  angel  of  that  prison  speaks  as 
follows : 

“  Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransomed  soul, 

In  my  most  loving  arms,  I  now  enfold  thee, 
And  o’er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 

I  poise  thee,  and  I  lower  thee,  and  hold  thee.” 

These  few  lines  suffice  to  show  us  what  picture  of 
Purgatory  Newman’s  imagination  presented  to  him. 
And  this  idea  is  a  most  beautiful  and  poetical  one, 
though  perhaps  contrary  to  the  general  interpreta¬ 
tion.  He  follows  out  this  thought  carefully  and 
pictures  the  angel  dipping  that  “dearly-ransomed  ” 
soul  in  the  lake.  And  that  soul  immortal 


“  Without  a  sob  or  a  resistance,” 
takes  its  passage  through  the  flood  and  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  wave.  While  it  lies  there, 
angels  gladly  minister  to  it,  and  Masses  on  the  earth, 
and  the  hosts  in  Heaven,  intercede  for  it  before  the 
Throne  of  God.  Finally,  when  it  has  been  purified, 
the  guardian  angel  returns  for  it  and  bears  it  trium¬ 
phantly  into  Heaven.  The  picture  may  not  agree 
with  our  present  conception  of  Purgatory,  but  it  is 
certainly  poetical  and  devotional. 

P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’94. 


A  PARTIAL  PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  ELEGY. 


I. 

ROM  a  distant  church  tower  the  curfew 
announces  in  solemn  tones  the  close  of  a 
summer  day.  Slowly  over  the  meadows 
the  cattle  follow  their  winding  path  with 
gentle  lowing.  The  ploughman,  tired  with  the 
labors  of  the  day,  traces  his  steps  wearily  towards 
his  humble  fireside,  and  I  am  left  alone  to  await  the 
darkness  that  is  now  fast  encircling  me.  The  hour 
and  the  place  are  suited  to  my  meditative  mood. 
My  eyes  can  scarcely  discern  the  objects  dimly  out¬ 
lined  in  the  glimmering  twilight  ;  and  all  around 
me  a  solemn  stillness  prevails,  broken  only  by  the 
droning  monotone  of  the  beetles  that  flit  about,  and 
the  tinkling  of  bells  in  the  distance,  as  the  flocks 
move  home  to  be  housed  for  the  night. 

The  golden  disk  of  the  harvest  moon  rides  above 
the  clouds  that  lie  banked  upon  the  Plastern  horizon, 
and  floods  with  its  mellow  light  a  tower  which 
stands  near-by,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  ivy.  From  the 
tower’s  crumbling  vines  issues  the  plaintive  hooting 
of  an  owl,  disturbed  in  her  moping  by  some  passer¬ 
by.  She  utters  her  weird  to-whit,  to-whoo  !  like  a 
protest  to  the  moon  against  the  intrusion  of  a  soli¬ 
tude  where  she  has  held  sole  sway  for  years.  The 
moonlight  creeping  through  the  elms  that  rise 
’round  about,  stately  in  their  ruggedness,  casts  in 
clearer  outline  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  yew  trees, 
and  lights  up  the  crumbling  mounds  that  mark  the 
graves  in  the  country  churchyard. 

There,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  lowly 
graves,  the  simple  forefathers  of  the  villagers  have 
been  laid  to  rest  forever.  How  soundly  they  sleep, 
clasped  in  the  embrace  of  death,  deaf  to  all  that 
roused  them  ere  their  souls  “  took  sanctuary  in  the 
holier  blue.”  Quick  were  they  in  olden  time  to  be 
awakened  at  early  morning  by  the  cool  breeze, 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  The  faint  twit¬ 
tering  of  the  swallows  nesting  in  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  cabins,  the  trumpet-like  crowing  of  the  cock, 
the  tarantara  that  echoed  through  the  valley  sum- 
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moning  the  hunters  to  the  chase,  such  sounds  as 
these  were  once  able  to  call  them  to  their  labors; 
but  now  the  hum  of  busy  life  no  longer  invades 
their  unbroken  slumber.  The  labors  of  their  lives, 
and  the  peaceful  joys  those  labors  brought  them 
are  alike  ended.  Never  again  shall  they  share  the 
comforts  of  their  fireside,  nor  ever  on  their  return 
from  farm  and  field  be  greeted  by  the  pleasant  sight 
of  their  busy  wives  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
Never  again  in  the  cool  September  afternoon 
shall  they  hearken  with  enraptured  ear  to  the  merry 
voices  of  welcoming  children,  nor  see  the  happy 
group  vying  with  one  another  to  be  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  loving  embrace. 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 


II. 

Often  in  days  gone  by  they  gathered  into  their 
barns  in  autumn-time  rich  harvests  of  wheat  and 
corn,  and  in  early  spring  guided  with  strong  arms 
the  ploughs  that  furrowed  the  hard  sod  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  land.  Little  did  they  grieve  over  their  toilsome 
lot,  but  with  joyous  laugh  and  song  drove  their 
oxen  to  the  fields,  and  with  brave  hearts  and  sturdy 
arms  wielded  their  axes  in  felling  the  giant  oaks  of 
the  forest.  It  would  ill  become  those  who  are  led 
by  ambition,  to  deride  labors,  so  useful  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  the  simple  joys  of  lowly  hearts  or  their 
lives  pent  up  in  the  limits  of  their  village.  Nor 
should  they  who  esteem  wealth  and  station  above 
aught  else  smile  disdainfully  as  they  hear  the  brief 
story  of  the  uneventful  careers  of  the  poor.  Men 
who  are  gifted  with  wealth  or  beauty,  men  who 
make  a  boast  of  their  coat-of-arms,  as  well  as  they 
who  place  their  pride  in  the  splendor  that  power 
gives  them,  all  must  know  that  the  path  of  glory 
which  they  tread  leads  inevitably  to  one  only 
goal — the  grave. 

Let  not  them  whose  hearts  are  dominated 
by  the  fell  passion  of  pride  blame  poverty  and 
penury  for  the  absence  of  any  monument  to  their 
memory.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  fault  of  their  little¬ 
ness  that  they  were  not  entombed  beneath  the  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  vault  of  a  cathedral  church,  where 
through  the  great  aisles  re-echo  the  swelling  notes 
of  mighty  organs  ;  vainly,  indeed,  are  such  means 
employed  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
dead.  Can  an  urn  with  the  ashes  it  holds  or  the 
legend  attached  to  it,  can  the  living  marble  call 
back  to  the  body  the  soul  that  is  fled  ?  Can  he  that 
lies  so  cold  in  death  be  roused  to  defend  his  honor 
from  insult,  or  find  a  soothing  unction  in  the  flatter¬ 
ing  praises  bestowed  upon  his  memory  ? 

Perhaps  beneath  these  crumbling  heaps  of  turf, 
over  which  rank  weeds  are  growing,  rest  the  remains 
of  men  endowed  with  the  highest  poetical  faculties; 
or  perhaps  in  this  neglected  sepulchre  the  mould  of 


dissolution  and  decay  has  gathered  over  hands  that 
might  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  nations,  or  touch¬ 
ed  with  music’s  charms  the  tenderest  fibres  of  the 
human  soul.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  lie  here  un¬ 
touched  and  unknown,  for  that  it  was  never  given 
them,  owing  to  their  lowliness  and  penury,  to  sow 
the  fertile  seed  or  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  knowledge. 

Francis  X.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


THE  COLUMBUS  PARADE. 

URING  the  two  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Columbus  Celebration  unusual 
attention  was  paid  to  drill.  At  first  it 
seemed  extremely  doubtful  whether  St. 
John’s  could  be  fitly  represented  in  the  parade  of 
the  schools,  and  colleges  because  of  the  short  time 
intervening  between  the  formation  of  the  different 
companies  and  the  date  upon  which  the  celebration 
was  to  commence;  but  by  a  judicious  apportionment 
of  men,  by  devoting  an  hour  each  day  to  drill,  by 
dint  of  application  on  the  part  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  a  detachment  of  two  companies  was  made 
ready.  The  recruits,  thanks  to  their  own  persever¬ 
ance,  and  to  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  officers 
placed  over  them,  made  amazing  progress,  and  with 
3d  Division  nobly  formed  the  rear  of  our  representa¬ 
tives.  The  companies  started  from  Fordham  at 
about  half-past  eight  on  Monday,  October  10th, 
arriving  at  their  destination  in  East  54th  St.  about 
ten  o’clock.  Here  we  were  received  by  the  gallant 
students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  who  with 
their  Rev.  Perfect  Father  Halpin,  and  Father  Daniel 
Dougherty,  S.J.  gave  us  a  hearty  reception,  and 
yielded  to  us  the  right  of  line  and  place  of  honor 
which  they  had  carefully  and  judiciously  guarded 
for  us  from  an  earlier  hour.  It  was  after  eleven 
o’clock  when  our  march  began.  We  were  followed 
in  the  parade  by  the  cadets  of  De  La  Salle  and  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  boys  who,  we  were  happy  to 
learn,  marched  beautifully  under  the  command  of 
the  various  officers. 

We  never  can  forget  the  thrilling  sight  that  met 
bur  eyes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  long 
line  of  march,  nor  the  enthusiastic  applause  that 
was  bestowed  upon  us  at  every  street  by  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  spectators  through  whose  midst  we  passed. 
Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  under  our  esteemed 
Lieutenant  we  formed  the  escort  of  Grand  Marshal 
Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne  ;  so  that  Fordham  may  with 
reason  boast  of  her  position  and  appearance,  in  the 
greatest  school  parade  of  these  modern  days.  The 
tramp,  which  lasted  for  several  hours  was  a  tiresome 
one,  and  we  were  truly  happy  when  it  was  all  over 
and  we  sat  down  once  more  to  a  hearty  dinner  in 
the  Fordham  refectory. 

James  F.  Galligan,  ’93. 
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THE  LAST  GREAT  ENGLISHMAN. 


“When  the  dumb  hour  clothed  in  black 
Brings  the  dreams  about  my  bed, 

Call  me  not  so  often  back, 

Silent  voices  of  the  dead, 

Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me 
And  the  sunlight  that  is  gone. 

Call  me  farther,  silent  voices, 

Forward  to  the  starry  track, 

Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me, 

On  and  always  on.” 

F  the  praise  of  having  been  “  the  last 
great  Englishman  ”  to  die  was  once  truly 
due  to  Wellington,  it  is  certainly,  and  in 
no  less  degree  perhaps,  due,  also,  to 
the  late  poet  laureate  himself.  For  over  his 
tomb,  as  over  Wellington’s,  in  whose  honor  he 
sung  so  nobly,  England  may  justly  stand  with 
her  myrtle  and  her  ivy  never  sere,  and  pour  out  her 
threnodies  in  unassuaged  and  inconsolable  grief. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  decline  of  the  Victorian 
age,  his  star  has  shone  upon  the  firmament  with  un¬ 
dimmed  lustre  ;  and  the  singular  celebrity  which 
he  enjoyed  during  his  more  than  four  score  years, 
and  the  fame  which  is  already  entwining  itself  around 
his  memory,  would  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  more 
than  national  sorrow  that  attended  his  obsequies. 
The  regal  funeral  which  Tennyson  so  amply  merited 
is  but  another  proof  that  in  an  age  destined  to  be 
forever  memorable  on  account  of  the  achievements 
of  its  statesmen  and  the  discoveries  of  its  scientists, 
no  less  than  for  the  splendor  of  its  literature  and  the 
brilliance  of  its  arts,  Tennyson  has  won  and  holds  a 
pride  of  place  that  will  not  soon  be  attained  by  the 
inheritors  of  his  laurel  wreath. 

Not  England  only,  but  America  too,  and  the 
Continent  from  “  Calpe  to  the  Caucasus,”  united  in 
honoring  his  remains  as  they  were  borne  to  their 
last  resting  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And 
there  in  that  City  of  England’s  greatest  dead,  side 
by  side  with  the  body  of  Robert  Browning  and  the 
crumbled  dust  of  Shakespeare,  the  coffin  of  Tenny¬ 
son  has  been  gently  laid  away  under  its  burden  of 
royal  flowers  and  Mantuan  myrtle  gathered  over 
the  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  pall  of  death,  the  seal  of 
dissolution  has  at  last  been  put  upon  him,  who  for 
half  a  century  was  considered  the  greatest  of  living 
poets.  Those  eyes  that  once  glimmered  with  the 
sparkle  of  life,  that  had  so  long  looked  upon  Nature 
with  a  joyous,  deep,  studied  gaze,  that  had  often 
closed  at  eventide  only  to  pierce  the  golden  shades 
of  happy  dreamland,  that  had  viewed  the  world  with 
such  indifference  and,  at  times,  pity,  are  shut  forever 
from  mortal  view,  and  never  again  may  behold  the 
face  of  man,  nor  by  their  tender,  voiceless  speech, 
more  soft  than  minstrel’s  sweetest  anthem,  touch  in¬ 
to  sympathy  the  slender  heart-strings  of  humanity. 


The  whole  life  of  Tennyson,  from  the  days  of  his 
first  boyish  attempts  at  poetry  till  his  eyes  rested 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  dirge  in  Cymbeline,  every 
stage  of  his  advancement  in  literary  fame,  is  a  proof 
how  truly  and  how  splendidly  may  be  applied  to  his 
own  career  the  fine  description  he  has  left  us  of  “The 
Poet.” 

The  best,  and,  to  my  mind  at  least,  the  fairest  of 
the  interpreters  who  have  eulogized  him  since  his 
death,  has  put  on  record  that  “To  him  was  awarded 
the  palm  of  paramount  renown.  No  other  voice  that 
spoke  to  us  in  verse  commanded  so  wide  an  audience, 
was  listened  to  with  so  great  eagerness,  or  will  be 
remembered  with  more  affection.”  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  sympathetic,  and,  as  his  grander  poems  attest, 
the  impersonation  of  tenderness — an  affectionate 
seer  of  the  heart,  skilled  in  all  the  devices  of  poetic 
artistry.  From  the  very  moment  that  he  “  knew  to 
sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme”  he  sang  with  pathos 
and  warm  sensibility,  and  for  his  singing  gained  the 
love  of  men  and  their  unqualified  praise.  As  a  speak¬ 
er  of  the  truth  of  nature,  whether  found  in  the  infin¬ 
ite  distance  of  the  human  soul,  or  sheathed  and  shut 
under  the  most  unsuspected  flower  or  garnet  of  the 
roadside,  he  delivered  his  message  faithfully  and  in 
language  the  very  purest  that  could  flow  from 
human  lips.  Yet  his  power  of  artistic  finish  did  not 
betray  him,  though  some  have  blamed  him  here,  in¬ 
to  wanton  verbiage;  his  mastery  of  undefiled  diction 
fostered  in  him  neither  the  desire  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  nor  the  levity  of  ornamenting  for 
the  sake  of  ornamentation. 

A  command  over  words  such  as  few  have  pos¬ 
sessed  can  never  be  denied  him,  much  less  can  it  be 
justly  said  to  have  caused  him  to  cast  aside  for 
meaner  purposes  the  glory  and  the  aim  of  all  true 
poetry — the  exposition  of  beauty  and  goodness,  and 
the  teaching  of  truth  to  mankind.  The  rich  music 
of  his  language  and  the  fascination  which  it  has  ex¬ 
erted  over  all  who  have  read  him  constantly — a  fas¬ 
cination  which  by  itself  alone  has  produced  many 
writers  of  the  richest  prose  as  well  as  poetry — must 
always,  in  great  part  at  least,  remain  the  one  serious 
quality  of  Tennyson,  which  can  be  admired  without 
reservation,  and  which,  even  abstracting  from  the 
richness  of  thought,  never  wanting  to  his  poems, 
shall  wholly  justify  his  fame.  With  a  candor  and 
elegance  of  utterance  that  even  in  old  age  was  not 
impaired,  he  has  ever  made  his  choicest  themes  the 
lofty  and  pure,  and  has  clothed  them  in  such  trans¬ 
cendent  imagery  as  to  make  it  easy  to  assign  him  a 
first  place  not  only  among  the  poets  of  this  century 
but  also  among  the  poets  of  our  language. 

Tennyson  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  when 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  riper  years,  the 
“  Idylls  of  the  King.”  “  In  Memoriam,”  indeed,  won 
for  him  a  reputation  which  any  of  the  other  poets  of 
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this  century  might  have  envied,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  placed  him  far  above  the  level  of  any  of  his 
compeers.  He  garnered  in  his  younger  days  all  the 
fruits  of  which  in  his  maturer  years  he  might  avail 
himself,  and  it  is  well  known  to  what  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  he  displayed  in  his  later  poems  the  abundant 
wealth  of  his  treasury. 

It  is  a  matter  of  literary  history  that  Tennyson’s 
poetic  talent  developed  slowly,  albeit  with  most  re¬ 
markable  vigor  and  ineffaceable  loveliness.  There 
was  no  great  depth  of  thought  displayed  in  his  first 
pretentious  edition  of  1830,  but  the  sweet  flow  of 
rhythm,  the  happy  choice  of  words,  the  fine  parade  of 
imagery,  and,  at  times,  the  dignified  and  majestic 
sweep  of  certain  lines,  gave  rise  in  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  opinion  that  his  way  lay  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  field.  His  own  felicitous  words  commingle 
sweetly  with  the  breezes  that  visit  the  spot  where 
“  Claribel  low-lieth.”  The  “  Airy,  fairy  Lilian”  and 
the  “Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline,”  could  please  us 
no  better  coming  from  the  hands  of  a  sculptor,  than 
from  the  clean-cut  lines  of  Tennyson.  The  “  Rec¬ 
ollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,”  the  “  Ode  to 
Memory  ”  and  “  The  Poet,”  whose  first  stanza, 

“  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 

Dower’d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love.” 

has  long  clung  to  our  memories. 

In  1832,  when  another  volume  of  “  Poems”  ap¬ 
peared,  there  was  shown  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  last,  not  only  in  rhythm  and  diction  but 
also  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  that  had  a  more  grasp¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  had  pene¬ 
trated  a  still  more  imaginative  sphere,  and  had  been 
clad  in  a  richer  idyllic  beauty.  “  The  Lady  of 
Shalott  ”  introduced  the  1832  series  and  made  at 
once  a  favorable  impression.  “  The  Sisters,” 
“CEnone,”  which  reflected  a  shade  of  classic  thought, 
“The  Lotus-Eaters”  and  “The  Palace  of  Art,” 
which  embodied  deeper  sentiment,  “  You  Ask  Me 
Why”  and  “Love  Thou  the  Land”  character¬ 
istic  of  their  patriotism,  cover  a  fair  space  in  the 
poet’s  second  volume.  We  cannot  pass  over  the 
“  Miller’s  Daughter  ”  and  “  The  May  Queen,”  which 
by  their  greater  warmth  of  expression,  evoked  deep¬ 
er  sympathetic  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
than  any  of  his  other  early  productions. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a  word 
about  the  age  in  which  Tennyson  lived.  We  know 
that  Wordsworth  was  still  living  and  that  his  great 
love  for  Nature,  and  almost  entire  depreciation  of 
Art,  opened  a  new  school  and  began  to  draw  many 
followers  to  his  fold.  Keats,  indeed,  was  dead  only 
a  short  time  ;  but  that  intense  expression  of  beauty 
which  placed  his  “  Hyperion  ”  on  the  roll  of  endur¬ 
ing  poems  was  still  ablaze  and  fervid.  Shelley  sur¬ 


vived  Keats  only  a  few  years.  His'weird  expression, 
his  wild  fancy  and  the  solitude  which  he  seemed  to 
live  in,  together  with  the  grave  imagery  set  forth  in 
his  writings,  have  gone  far  to  give  him  a  lasting 
name  in  English  literature.  Campbell  had  not  yet 
begun  to  fade  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  his  “  Pleasures 
of  Hope”  and  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming”  were  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  the  pages  of  literature  with  an  indelible 
dye.  Scott,  of  course,  was  a  Master  whom  we  can¬ 
not  praise  too  highly.  He  passed  away  just  as 
young  Tennyson  was  sounding  the  key-note  of  his 
approach.  And  Byron,  that  great,  eccentric  figure 
whose  beacon  still  shines  out  in  the  firmament,  was 
just  beginning  to  grasp  the  minds  of  the  English- 
reading  world. 

Here  was  a  galaxy  which  young  Tennyson  was 
unwilling  to  enter,  without  at  first  exhibiting  worthy 
signs  of  genius.  He  was  himself  a  student  of  the 
age.  He  took  great  delight  in  Keats  and  Words¬ 
worth  and  perhaps  Byron,  and  knew  what  must  be 
his  ability  to  rank  with  such  men. 

His  publication  of  1842  glistened  on  the  horizon 
of  the  world  of  poetry  as  a  rainbow  lightens  the  sky 
after  the  storm  clouds  have  passed  away.  “Dora,” 
“  Audley  Court,”  “  The  Talking  Oak,”  “  Locksley 
Hall,”  and  many  other  exquisite  productions  which 
need  no  mention,  have  treasured  for  him  in  the 
minds  of  posterity  a  name  that  must  needs  live 
with  all  time.  But  “  Ulysses  ”  may  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention.  It  calls  again  into  promi¬ 
nence  one  of  the  great  heroes  in  Homer,  who,  solilo¬ 
quizing,  brings  himself  back, 

“Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy.” 

But  now  we  must  pass  on,  noticing  hastily,  “  The 
Princess,”  charged  with  incongruity;  the  “In 
Memoriam,”  notable  for  its  sympathetic  feeling  and 
philosophical  sentiment  ;  “  Maud,”  so  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  Tennyson  himself  and  so  indifferently  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  readers,  and  a  score  of  other  poems, 
which  having  impressed  the  public  so  favorably, 
have  already  reflected  their  splendor  on  the  pages 
of  poetry.  “The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  by  common 
consent  the  greatest  of  his  productions  and  the  one 
with  which  his  name  shall  be  inseparably  linked,  ap- 
pearedin  1859.  “The  Comingof  Arthur, ”in  which  the 
King  of  that  mighty  “  Round  Table  ”  is  introduced, 
appears  as  the  opening  idyll,  and  unfolds  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  way  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Other  idylls  con¬ 
tain  the  same  subject,  being  for  the  most  part  rich 
chivalric  romances,  adorned  with  the  mostim  macu¬ 
late  language.  “The  Holy  Grail,”  “The  Last 
Tournament,”  “  The  Passing  of  Arthur,”  are  the 
three  closing  idylls  of  this  great  masterpiece  which 
has  done  more  for  beautifying  the  English  language 
than  any  other  poem  of  the  Victorian  period. 

In  surveying  the  extent  and  variety  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems  we  cannot  but  mark  the  evenness,  the 
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form,  finished  yet  not  pedantic,  the  admirable  com¬ 
pactness  and  the  chastening  expression.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  last  named  quality  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  English  Laureate  held  his  calling  in  high 
esteem — reverenced  it,  in  fact,  since  as  in  the  “  Poet’s 
Song”  he  held  that  the  poet  sang  for  eternity: 

“  And  the  nightingale  thought,  ‘  I  have  sung  many  songs 
But  never  a  one  so  gay, 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away.’  ” 

so  we  believe  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  he 
himself  proposed  as  a  poet,  to  be  another  like  his 
“Albert  the  Good,”  for  he  seemed  to  live  his  poet- 
life  as  one 

“  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king, 

Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong, 

Who  spoke  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it.” 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


FREEDOM’S  LIGHT. 

By  J.  Howltn  Farley,  ’93. 

A  light !  Now  calm  the  sea  that  but  an  hour 
Ago  swept  over  yonder  ship.  The  star 
That  blazed  from  out  the  sky  came  as  a  dower 
Of  hope  unto  the  seamen.  Though  afar 

Nor  land  nor  vessel  met  their  gaze,  yet  spent 
Their  wrath,  and  silent  now  the  breath  of  hate 
That  erstwhile  on  their  leader  they  would  vent. 
And  him,  proud  navigator,  him  the  fate 

They  feared,  had  ne’er  concerned.  He  saw  away 
Above  those  clustering  orbs  the  pillared  cloud 
Of  one  in  whose  fond  guidance,  night  and  day 
His  heart  confided.  Calm  he  stood,  more  bowed 

In  prayer  than  else,  he  peered  for  sight  of  that 
He  fared  to  find.  And  lo !  across  the  wave 
A  beacon  shone,  and  like  the  night-god  sat 
Upon  the  dim  horizon.  From  the  cave 

Of  winds  it  rose  not,  nor  from  phantom  ship; 

The  pale-faced  moon  looked  gently  down  from 
To  say  it  was  not  she.  Anon  each  lip  [high 
Across  which  oft  before  a  wrathful  cry 

Of  dire  revolt  had  sped,  repeated  now 
But  hymns  of  earnest  joy;  and  psalms  of  praise 
Rose  on  the  tranquil  air;  while  soft  and  low 
The  heavenly  harmony  of  the  lay  of  lays, 

“  Mother,  kind  mother  mine  ”  was  chanted  by 
Each  rugged  soul.  And  onward  sailed  the  barque 
Of  Christopher.  The  light  !  Aye  nearer,  aye 
And  nearer  came  the  welcome  glare.  The  dark 

Grew  into  day;  a  land  unknown  to  men 

Now  rimmed  the  farthest  verge  of  sea.  The  hope 


That,  pent-up  in  the  leader’s  soul,  till  then 
Had  sought  release,  now  found  it  as  the  slope 

Of  new  hills  dawned.  The  glorious  quest  was  o’er ; 
Grim  grief  and  untold  suffering  were  past; 

The  angry  word  was  hushed,  the  tempest’s  roar 
Was  still,  and  calm  the  sea  before  the  mast. 

Doth  shine  the  light  the  Genoese  of  eld 
First  saw  ?  To  watching  eyes  at  sea  doth  blaze 
That  beacon  still  ?  Aye  in  proud  hand  upheld 
O’er  Freedom’s  starlit  crown  untrembling  rays 

Disperse  their  lustre  round.  For  him  once  burned 
A  sign  of  welcome  in  the  midnight  air; 

To  hearts  that  for  fair  Liberty  have  yearned 
A  country’s  people  gives  glad  greeting  where 

Upon  our  eastern  strand  the  ocean  breeze 
Fosters  the  lamp  of  Freedom’s  Queen,  and  far 
For  mariners  at  night  across  the  sea’s 
Unquiet  pathway  gleams  her  guiding  star. 


COMPANY  “A” 


BY  JOHN  MITCHEL,  ’97. 

“  ‘  Forward,  march!’  was  the  captain’s  word 
And  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  men  was  heard, 

As  they  formed  into  line  in  the  morning  gray 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  went  Company  A’  ” 

—  The  Century. 

ORWARD,  march  !”  cried  the  captain, 
and  Company  A.,  one  hundred  men 
strong,  formed  into  line  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  passed  out  into,  the  sun¬ 
light.  They  marched  to  the  rendezvous  through 
grassy  meadows,  past  springing  cornfields  and 
orchards  gay  with  blossoms;  and  the  odor  of  the 
apple  blossoms  set  the  men  dreaming  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  of  their  distant  northern  home. 

“  Forward,  march  !”  Their  dream  was  gone. 
Out  of  the  pine  wood  in  front  of  them,  a  troop  of 
soldiers  clad  in  Confederate  gray  came  forth,  charg¬ 
ing  straight  for  the  Union  men.  At  once  a  hundred 
sabres  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  the  drum  and  the 
bugle  sounded  the  charge  for  Company  A. 

Halt  !  What  is  this  ?  A  little  child  is  standing 
right  in  the  path  of  the  charging  troops,  between 
the  ranks  of  the  blue  and  the  gray.  She  stands 
there  staring  at  the  guns,  her  apron  full  of  flowers 
and  one  dimpled  finger  in  her  mouth.  Waving  his 
handkerchief  as  a  flag  of  truce,  the  captain  of  Com¬ 
pany  A,  rode  forward,  picked  up  the  child  and  held 
her  safe  in  his  arms,  while  cheers  from  both  the 
blue  and  the  gray  applauded  his  deed.  Then  the 
Southern  leader  advanced  and  took  the  little  waif 
from  her  rescuer,  and  after  a  grip  of  the  hand 
between  the  leaders,  each  rode  back  to  his  com¬ 
mand. 
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In  her  cottage,  the  child’s  mother,  clasping  her 
once  more,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  gray  cloud 
of  smoke  that  shrouded  the  path  of  Company  A. 
Soon  all  was  over — the  battle  fought  and  the  victory 
won.  Both  leaders  lay  dead;  the  gray  and  the  blue 
fallen  together,  had  gone  to  the  final  rendezvous. 
A  new-made  grave  was  covered  in  the  wildwood, 
a  soft  prayer  was  said  for  the  warriors  whose  bodies 
reposed  beneath,  and  with  saddened  hearts  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Company  A  marched  forward. 

“  Nothing  was  left— save  the  bloody  stain 
Darkening  the  orchard’s  rosy  rain, 

Dead  the  chief  of  the  Southern  gray , 

And  dead  the  captain  of  Company  A. 

Fallen  together  the  gray  and  the  blue 
Gone  to  the  final  rendezvous.” 


hold  up  as  model  Catholic  young  men  in  every  sense. 
Truly  then,  I  will  never  regret  the  day  that  ushered 
me  into  the  folds  of  my  “  Alma  Mater.”  I  will  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  assist  you  in  making  the  Monthly 
a  success,  and  will  try  to  be  more  diligent  in  the 
future  than  I  have  been  in  the  past.  I  wish  to  see 
“  success  ”  your  motto,  and  if  my  hand  can  render 
assistance,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  offer  it  in  such  a 
noble  work.  Remember  me  to  the  Faculty,  to 
McCafferty,  and  all  the  old  boys.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  soon, 

I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Buckley. 


H^ettcvs  of  3fntcvcst. 


Versailles,  September  14,  1892. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

LEASE  to  find  enclosed  as  my  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  “a  genuine  American  citizen,” 
“the  last  of  the  Mohicans,”  as  it  were, 
and  which  has  lingered  long  enough 
about  my  pockets  to  be  naturalized  in  la  belle 
France. 

I  hope,  and  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  way 
in  which  affairs  were  conducted  me  consnle,  that  the 
MONTHLY  ’ll  come  to  me  regularly;  inasmuch  as 
I’d  like  to  be  an  courant  of  what  goes  on  in  my  Alma 
Mater,  and  wish  to  keep  up  my  English,  more  or 
less  as  used  “  to  keep  up  his  Latin”  an  old  school¬ 
mate  of  mine,  whom  you  may  know,  by  a  bibli¬ 
cal  first  and  a  mythological  second  name,  of  bard 
and  lyre  renown. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  opening  journalistic 
year,  I  am,  dear  sirs, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

D.  Arellano,  ’91. 

41  Rue  de  l’Echequier, 
Paris. 

Care  of  Messrs.  Zapata  &  Faux. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

Oct.  25,  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  member  of  the  above 
named  University  and  have  begun  the  study  of  the 
Law.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  abandon  my  “  Alma 
Mater,”  for  such  I  may  call  Fordham,  and  my  dear 
classmates;  but  Providence  has  so  decreed.  I  he 
three  years  I  passed  at  Fordham,  were  indeed  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  The  acquaintances  I  formed 
during  that  time  were  such  as  I  can,  at  all  times, 


St.  Joseph’s  Seminary, 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

FTEN  at  evening  as  I  lie  in  wait  for  the 
soporofic  charms  of  Lethe,  have  I  gone 
back  in  spirit  to  good  old  Fordham,  and 
paced  in  fond  recollection  every  haunt 
and  habitation  of  my  college  days.  The  playground, 
the  ball  field,  the  gymnasium,  the  refectory,  and  a 
dozen  other  different  places  flash  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  through  my  brain.  I  now  find  myself 
standing  near  the  corner  of  the  First  Division 
building,  waiting  for  the  Philosophers  to  return. 
There  they  are!  their  tall  hats  are  espied  the 
moment  they  enter  the  gate  ;  and  as  they  march 
proudly  up  the  lawn,  keeping  step  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  that  greets  them,  we 
all  press  forward  to  get  a  view  of  the  great  men  who 
are  in  the  future  to  procure  so  many  recreation  days. 
Why,  I  actually  feel  my  hand  wrung  in  the  general 
handshaking  that  inevitably  takes  place  on  such 
occasions.  Or  again,  it  is  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
Fordhams  and  some  other  team  are  in  battle.  I  see 
the  hits  come  fast  and  furious  from  the  bats  of  the 
Fordhamites,  while  the  visitors  vainly  endeavor  to 
solve  Tom  Smith’s  puzzling  shots.  The  grand  stand 
is  filled  with  students  and  I  can  plainly  hear  the  old 
familiar  Well !  Well  !  Well  !  Anon  I  find  myself 
after  supper  cautiously  making  my  way  up  behind 
the  old  Second  Division  building  to  that  much 
coveted  goal,  the  apple  orchard.  The  night  is  dark, 
I  clear  the  fence  and  soon  find  myself  among  the 
russets  and  pippins.  Having  filled  all  my  pockets, 
I  beat  a  stealthy  retreat,  dodging  behind  this  tree 
and  that,  and,  circuitously  making  my  way  around  to 
First  Division,  slip  into  the  gymnasium  and  deposit 
my  treasure  in  the  locker.  Verily  I  have  apples 
enough  to  last  me  to  the  wintry  days  of  December. 

But  my  thoughts  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  and 
I  am  soon  merged  in  forgetfulness  to  wake  next 
morning  and  find  that  I  am  far  from  Fordham  and 
that  I  had  not  enjoyed  a  reality,  but  a  happy  dream. 
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No  doubt  the  philosophers  have  returned  and 
have  made  their  importance  and  dignity  as  much 
felt  as  on  all  former  occasions.  The  ball-players 
to  !  Smith,  Ferguson,  McCafferty,  McCann,  they  are 
all  there  I  suppose  ready  to  uphold  the  “Maroon” 
for  the  coming  year.  They  have  my  heartiest  wishes 
for  their  success,  I  assure  you.  Touching  base-ball, 
I  may  remark  that  it  is  our  favorite  pastime  here  at 
the  Seminary.  Our  field,  though  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Fordham  campus,  is  still  commodious 
enough  to  afford  each  one  a  chance  for  displaying 
his  ability.  Every  recreation  finds  it  filled  with 
earnest  players;  deacons  forget  their  dignity  and 
philosophers  jostle  and  push  their  more  exalted 
brethern  in  a  wild  effort  to  make  a  good  catch  or  a 
brilliant  stop.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Jim  Keane 
our  old  first  baseman  is  a  great  base-ball  luminary 
here.  Who  will  ever  lose  outof  his  mind  the  memory 
of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  held  down  first 
base  for  Fordham  in  ’90  ?  the  graceful,  easy  way  in 
which  he  picked  up  grounders,  captured  liners  or 
caught  men  napping  off  the  base?  His  long  drives 
and  his  still  more  famous  bunt  hits  that  fairly  rivalled 
those  of  Johnnie  Ward  can  never  be  forgotten.  He 
was  always  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  When¬ 
ever  a  good  stop  was  needed  to  retire  the  side  or  a 
sound  hit  to  bring  in  a  run,  Jim  was  always  there. 
Rob.  Weir  the  “south  paw  twirler”  from  Fordham, 
has  lost  none  of  the  old  cunning  he  possessed  when 
at  college.  He  pitched  the  first  game  we  played 
after  returning  from  vacation  and  mowed  down  the 
opposing  batsmen  in  his  quondam  second  nine  Ford¬ 
ham  style.  As  to  myself  I  have  played  a  few  games, 
but  being  a  tyro  in  the  cassock  as  a  base-ball 
player,  I  have  not  dared  to  exert  myself  much, 
lest,  not  having  acquired  the  method  of  moving 
gracefully  and  safely,  I  might  seriously  disfigure  my 
sable  ornaments.  But  my  goodness  !  here  I  am, 
having  started  out  to  get  some  news  about  Fordham, 
betrayed  into  giving  a  history  of  the  Seminary  in¬ 
stead.  To  return.  How  are  the  foot-ball  prospects 
for  this  fall  ?  The  loss  of  so  many  of  last  year’s 
strong  players  will  no  doubt  make  a  great  void. 
Have  any  new  men  arrived  to  take  the  places  of 
Comerford,  Sweeney  and  Carmody  ?  With  the  foot¬ 
ball  knowledge  acquired  last  year,  and  by  faithful 
and  unremitting  practice,  I  expect  that  this  year’s 
team  will  not  only  equal  the  glorious  record  of  last 
year  but  even  surpass  it.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  feel  that 
I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  kind¬ 
ness,  and  have  usurped  too  much  valuable  space 
with  my  worthless  jargon.  Begging  pardon,  there¬ 
fore  for  my  inconsiderateness  I  will  close  by  asking 
you  to  send  me  the  MONTHLY  that  I  may  not  trouble 
you  again  with  any  useless  letters. 

I  am,  Sincerely  Yours, 

John  A.  Ryan,  ’90. 


IN  MEMORIAM  LAUREATI. 

God’s  ways  are  strange.  Hence  I,  for  one, 

Still  fain  would  fancy  all  is  well 
With  my  dead  hero.- — Who  can  tell  ? 

God  whips  to  death  no  suppliant  son. 

Mayhap  he  trimmed  the  little  light, 

Vouchsafed  him  at  the  shrine  of  art ; 

And  in  some  corner  of  his  heart, 

Kept  vigil  for  the  Lord  of  right. 

Mayhap  like  Arden,  true  as  ship, 

That  cheats  the  deep  of  priceless  wares, 

He  mourned  his  sins  and  “cast  his  cares 
On  God  ;  these  anchors  never  slip.” 

Mayhap  when  smit  by  Heaven’s  rod, 

When  given  gall  in  death  to  drink, 

He  welded  many  a  golden  link, 

“  In  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 

Who  wove  an  Arthur  from  his  brain, 

And  Guinevere,  the  sinner-saint, 

Kenned  well  the  depth  of  poison  taint, 

And  knew  the  antidote  for  shame. 

Whose  boyhood  fancy  wantoned  rife 

With  knights  and  maids,  who  strove  at  least 
To  chase  the  heathen,  chain  the  beast, 

His  death  was  right,  if  wrong  his  life. 

God’s  mercy  fan  from  his  wheat-heap 

What  chaff  lay  scattered  through  his  deeds  ; 
Benignant  rot  the  rows  of  weeds, 

He  sowed  with  better  self  asleep. 

Count  not  to  him  the  folly  blind, 

That  drave  him  to  bewray  the  Truth  ; 

He  did  as  best  he  knew;  in  sooth, 

His  heart  was  big,  though  tight  his  mind. 

He  smote  me  and  I  stretch  my  hands 
For  Heaven’s  pity  on  his  head; 

I  loved  him  living  ;  now  he’s  dead, 

My  love  he  better  understands.  W.  K. 


,N  Saturday,  September  17,  1892,  the  Cadets, 
Regulars  and  Recruits,  fell  in  line  for  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  schools. 
Owing  to  the  small  number  of  seniors 
who  had  at  that  time  returned,  and  also  to  afford 
better  opportunity  for  platoon  drill,  it  was  decided 
for  the  present  to  form  but  one  company  on  the 
First  Division,  which  shall  be  known  as  Company 

A.  Old  Company  D  was  rechristened  Company 

B. ,  giving  its  former  designation  to  old  Company  C. 
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November,  1892. 


E  number  of  pages  in  The  Monthly 
shall  henceforth  be  limited  to  sixteen. 
Present  and  past  students  are  once  more 
invited  to  show  by  written  contributions 
as  well  as  contributions  of  another  kind  that  they 
take  an  interest  in  their  college  monthly. 


The  quick  and  earnest  play  of  the  Fordhams  in 
the  first  half  of  the  game  with  the  Stevens  Institute, 
made  it  evident  to  all  who  have  watched  with  inter¬ 
est  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Ely,  that  the  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  football  up  to  which  last  year’s  eleven 
reached,  has  been  considerably  out-passed  by  the 
eleven  of  ’92.  It  was  likewise  evinced  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  27th,  that  the  Fordhams  know  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before  the  utility  and  function 
of  signals  in  a  game  which  is  comparatively  new  at 
Fordham,  that  they  are  proportionately  prompter 
in  getting  the  ball  into  play,  and  that  they  realize 
the  advantage  of  ready  submission  to  the  orders  of 
a  cool  and  self-contained  captain,  and  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  indispensable  necessity  of  united  effort  in 
one  direction  in  order  to  attain  success  in  football. 
For,  in  football,  as  Mr.  Fly  remarked  after  our  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  there  is 
need,  there  will  always  be  need,  of  concentrated 
team  work  :  if  this  is  wanting,  if  a  single  man  does 
not  know  his  own  special  duty  as  a  factor  in  the 
team,  but  aims  at  individual  excellence  merely,  his 
individual  Excellence  will  have  its  usual  effect  in 
defeating  eleven  combative  and  astute  players- -none ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fair 


record  of  our  team  so  far,  besides  that  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  paramount  training  of  Mr.  Ely,  is  also 
largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  docility  as  well  as  the 
fidelity  with  which  Captain  Ferguson’s  men  have 
bent  themselves  to  the  hearty  performance  of  per¬ 
sistent,  uniform  and  laborious  team  work.  Of  course, 
the  performance  of  such  work  implies  a  vast  amount 
of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  “line  and  backs,” 
and  obedience,  as  a  general  rule,  means  self- 
sacrifice,  conjoined  with  a  certain  modicum  of  self  re¬ 
straint.  But  this  portion  of  the  training,  unpleasant 
as  it  may  seem  to  be,  has  not,  we  are  proud  to  be 
able  to  avow,  proved  too  much  for  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  Fordham  in  the  football  battles  of 
the  present  season.  They  have  displayed  a  sub¬ 
missiveness  worthy  in  every  sense  of  the  favorable 
comment  which  it  has  evoked  on  all  sides  ;  and  the 
“  general  apathy”  to  practice,  never  entirely  over¬ 
come  heretofore,  has  at  last  been  got  over  universal¬ 
ly.  In  no  instance,  we  feel  quite  convinced  from 
all  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  has  Captain  Fer¬ 
guson  had  cause  for  complaint.  At  no  time  has  any 
member  of  the  team,  guided  by  a  spirit  of  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  and  laboring  under  the  disease  of  frontal  versabil- 
ity  or  the  distemper  less  vulgarily  known  by  the 
name  of  capital  expansion,  been  deluded  into  fancy¬ 
ing  that  he  needed  not  the  prescribed  exercise,  and 
should,  therefore,  show  himself  unwilling  to  drown 
self-will  and  comfort  in  the  common  effort  after  suc¬ 
cess.  For  these  reasons,  stated  briefly  and  without 
exaggeratiori,  we  are  truly  proud  of  our  eleven,  and 
will  long  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  Mr.  Ely, 
both  for  having  imbued  Fordhamites  with  a  zeal  and 
aptitude  for  football,  certainly  destined  to  become 
traditional,  and  for  having  done  so  by  making  strong 
and  able  players  out  of  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  continued  weak  and  inefficient. 

— It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  positions  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Monthly  are  the  reward  of  superior 
success  in  general  class-work  as  well  as  in  English 
composition. 

Holes  foij  tlic  Mlatj. 

HE  Annual  Retreat,  which  was  given  by 
Father  McDonald,  S.J.,  began  on  the 
evening  of  October  the  17th,  and  ended 
on  the  morning  of  the  Friday  following. 
It  was  a  fervent,  earnest  and  highly  edifying  Retreat 
throughout.  We  may  venture  to  hope  that  its 
practical  issues,  so  ably  put  forth  by  Father 
McDonald  in  his  closing  sermon,  will  long  operate 
as  incentives  to  true  devotion. 

— On  Tuesday,  November  1st,  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Chapel  by  Father  Mullan,  S.J.,  assisted  by  Father 
McGrath,  S.J.,  as  Deacon  and  Mr.  Pendergast,  S.J.  as 
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Sub-Deacon.  In  the  evening  Father  H.  C.  Denny, 
S.J.  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  addressed  the  boys,  and 
Father  Mullan  gave  Benediction. 

— The  reading  of  the  monthly  marks  for  October 
tookplace  on  Wednesday,  November  2d,  at  1 1  A.  M. 
On  that  morning  also  the  boys  attended  at  9  o’clock, 
a  Mass  of  Requiem  for  the  faithful  departed.  Father 
Hughes  said  the  Mass. 

— We  were  delighted  to  learn  recently  that 
Father  George  O’Connell,  S.J.,  who  was  constrain¬ 
ed  to  leave  Fordham  three  years  ago  on  account  of 
failing  health,  is  now  quite  well  again,  and  able  to 
perform  the  regular  duties  of  the  Ministry,  to  teach 
class,  and  to  edit  the  Highlander ,  the  neat  and 
scholarly  journal  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College, 
Denver,  Col. 

— Rev.  Father  Richards,  S.J.,  Rector  of  George¬ 
town  University,  made  a  Retreat  at  the  College  in 
the  latter  part  of  October. 

— The  game  of  football  between  the  Invincibles 
and  the  Xaviers  led  many  of  our  New  York  friends 
to  Fordham  on  Sunday,  October  30th.  Of  course 
the  Invincibles,  in  this  as  in  all  conflicts,  were  true  to 
their  name,  and  though  the  strife  that  brought  them 
victory  was  a  "stern  one,  the  result  was  inevitable. 
We  hope  that  Father  Halpin’s  boys  will  visit  us  again 

— The  Editor-in-Chief  lately  received  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Farley,  D.D.,  dated 
Loyola,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  1892,  from  which  with  the  Editor’s  permis¬ 
sion  we  clip  the  following  : 

— “  I  write  you  from  the  birthplace  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  which  I  reached  this  morning.  I  met 
Father  Campbell  and  several  other  Jesuits  whom  I 
knew,  and  who  are  very  kind.  We  were  introduced 
to  Father  Martin,  the  new  General,  and  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  and  asked  his  blessing  for 
you  which  he  gave  most  kindly.  1  am  very  much 
pleased  with  his  amiability  and  whole  appearance. 
To-morrow  we  say  Mass  in  the  room  in  which  St. 
Ignatius  was  born.” 

— Andrew  Devine,  who  writes  from  Georgetown, 
tells  us  that  Bob  Carmody,  ’92,  is  Captain  of  the 
Georgetown  eleven. 

— We  have  heard  since  our  last  issue  that  Mr. 
Feely,  ’92,  has  not  yet  taken  up  a  profession,  and  is 
at  home  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

— It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  prominent 
boys  on  the  various  elevens  from  the  Fordhams 
down  to  the  Tyros  came  out  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  in  the  monthly  marks  for  October. 

— Mr.  Ulrich,  S.J.  who  did  so  much  last  year 
towards  establishing  the  Scientific  Academy,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  his  labors  were  not  fated  to 
be  ephemeral.  The  Academy  is  again  moving  for¬ 
ward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brosnan,  S.J.  The 
date  of  the  first  public  meeting  for  the  present  year 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 


— The  Thanksgiving  play  now  in  course  of  prep¬ 
aration,  bids  fair  to  recall  the  glories  of  “  The 
Celebrated  Case,”  which  was  admirably  reproduced 
on  our  stage  in  the  spring  of ’91. 

— We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death,  at  New 
York,  of  W.  B.  Reilly,  ’76. 

— Benziger’s  Catholic  Home  Almanac  for  1893 
is  replete  with  good  things. 

— The  Christmas  number  of  Short  Stories  will  be 
profusely  illustrated.  The  publishers  have  some 
novel  ideas  on  the  subject.  Readers  will  do  well 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  them. 

— Current  Literature  begins  a  Literary  puzzle  de¬ 
partment  with  the  November  number,  and  offers  $10 
in  gold  for  the  best  quatrain  on  Tennyson,  sent  in 
to  them  before  December  1st.  Readers  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  are  elegible  to  compete.  Send  answers  to  the 
Current  Literature  Co.,  New  York. 


THE  FORDHAM  TIGERS. 


“The  ’Varsity  team”  this  year  is  probably  the 
lightest  that  has  ever  lined  up  on  the  Lordham 
Campus.  With  one  exception  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  teams  whose  weight  exceeded  its  own 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds.  Not¬ 
withstanding  crushing  odds  it  has  met  these  heavier 
teams,  and  put  up  a  game  that  has  not  only  reflect¬ 
ed  great  credit  upon  itself,  but  satisfied  its  friends 
and  admirers  that  at  even  weights  it  is  simply  in¬ 
vincible.  The  courage,  determination  and  persist¬ 
ent  playing  shown  by  the  men,  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds,  and  the  self-control  developed  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  clearly  indicates  to  the 
close  observer  that  individually  and  collectively  the 
team  appreciates  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
systematic  training,  and  is  using  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  for  every  ounce  that  it  is  worth.  That 
such  is  a  fact  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  games 
put  up  this  season  can  deny.  If  the  men,  then, 
for  the  fame  and  prestige  of  the  College  in  athletics 
are  willing  to  undergo  training,  and  then  to  put  up 
such  wonderful  games  as  have  been  seen  this  season, 
is  it  asking  too  much  to  request  the  students  to  give 
the  “  Fordham  Tigers”  spontaneous,  generous  and 
hearty  support  ? 

The  make-up  of  the  team  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  showed  wonderfully  good  material  to  work 
upon,  and  gave  great  promise  for  the  future.  Dis¬ 
cipline  is  irksome  to  most  men,  but  the  great 
achievements  and  successes  in  life’s  battles  are  won 
only  by  those  who  govern  themselves  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  And  so  it  is  in  football  !  Strict,  impartial 
discipline  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
men  up  to  championship  form.  No  man  who  is  not 
willing  to  accept  it  wisely,  and  be  governed  by  it 
wholly,  should  ever  don  a  canvas  jacket.  He  injures 
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himself  if  he  does,  and  will,  at  the  most  trying 
moment,  disorganize,  demoralize  and  cripple  his 
team,  and,  if  he  be  a  good  player,  call  down  on  his 
own  head  for  his  own  acts,  unfriendly  and  severe 
criticism.  The  many  changes  on  the  team  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  application  of  proper  discipline.  An  in¬ 
ferior  team  under  proper  discipline  can  accomplish 
greater  results  than  one  composed  of  stars  unre¬ 
strained  and  ungoverned.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  must  fall. 

To  the  members  of  the  team  as  constituted  in 
the  last  game,  and  to  the  substitutes,  a  word  of  praise 
is  not  out  of  place.  You  have  been  tried  in  the  fire 
and  not  found  wanting  !  You  have  proved  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  you  by  your  classmates  and 
teachers  was  not  misplaced  !  You  have  in  your 
composition  the  stuff  of  which  men,  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  word,  are  made.  Courage,  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose,  and  self-control  are  character¬ 
istics.  Cultivate  them  !  The  goal  of  your  ambition 
can  surely  be  reached  if  you  do,  and  you  will  stand 
among  men  as  you  stand  among  your  classmates 
to-day,  loved,  honored  and  esteemed.  Not  one 
drop  of  blood  shed  by  you  has  been  unmarked  by 
your  fellows  ;  not  a  scar  or  bruise  unnoted.  Every 
time  you  have  bucked  the  centre  for  ten  or  fifteen 
yards,  or  circled  the  ends  for  a  like  gain,  your 
dauntless  courage  has  been  cheered  to  the  echo. 
Keep  up  your  good  work,  “  Fordham  Tigers”  ! 
You  are  building  better  than  you  know.  Your  rec¬ 
ord  is  one  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  you  will  have 
learned  by  this  season's  experience  much  that  will 
be  to  your  advantage  when  you  line  up  on  the 
Campus  in  1893.  H.  A.  Ely. 


FORDHAM  5. —NEW  YORK  A.  C.  o. 

On  Thursday  October  6th,  the  Fordham  Foot¬ 
ball  Team  lined  up  for  the  first  game  of  the  season. 
Their  opponents  were  a  stalwart  eleven  from  the 
New  York  A.  C.  Two  weeks  of  daily,  persistent,  and 
varied  practice  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ely 
of  Yale,  had  inured  the  boys  to  hard  labor  on  the 
rush-line,  and  prepared  them  to  resist  with  unflag¬ 
ging  energy  and  alertness  the  vigorous  elbowing 
and  clever  tackling,  not  to  mention  other  items  that 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  New  York 
Athletes. 

The  game  opened  with  the  ball  in  Fordham  s 
hands.  The  wedge  was  at  once  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  at  least  ten  yards  being  gained  on  the  first 
rush.  Presently  we  beheld  the  well-known  foot¬ 
ball  scene  of  two  lines  of  jostling  players  greeting 
one  another  with  an  ample  interchange  of  heavy 
elbow  rubs.  The  superior  training  of  Mr.  Ely 
became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  boys  began  the 
“pass”  play.  Smith  and  Ramsay  received  the  ball 
in  quick  succession  from  Ferguson,  and  each  bucked 


the  centre  for  several  yards.  The  efforts  of  the  New 
Yorks,  seemed  unavailing  and  Fordham  continued 
to  push  them  up  the  field.  A  touch-down  would 
soon  have  been  made  had  not  Fordham  lost  the  ball 
when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  goal-line.  The  New 
Yorks  at  once  began  to  regain  lost  ground.  Slowly 
they  advanced  down  the  field,  but  their  progress 
was  steadily  impeded  by  the  prompt  tackling  of 
Ramsay,  Delahanty  and  Frank  McCann,  to  whom, 
as  to  Ferguson  and  Phelan  is  largely  due  the  credit 
of  having  prevented  New  York  from  scoring  in  the 
first-half. 

In  the  second-half  the  New  Yorks  formed  the 
wedge  and  tried  to  deceive  our  boys  by  sending  the 
ball  around  the  end,  instead  of  through  the  centre. 
But  Fordham  was  not  to  be  caught.  After  trying, 
in  vain,  to  go  through  our  line,  the  New  Yorks  lost 
the  ball  and  with  it  their  last  chance  of  scoring. 
Our  boys  now  found  New  York’s  weak  spot,  and 
Ferguson  sent  Smith,  Ramsay  and  Fleming  through 
the  centre  with  great  success.  When  Fordham  had 
reached  the  twenty-five  yard  line  they  lost  the  ball. 
The  New  Yorks  attempted  to  send  their  half-back 
around  our  left  end,  but  the  runner  dropped  the  ball 
and  Delahanty  broke  through  their  line,  and  by  a 
daring  play  secured  the  ball  once  more  for  Fordham, 
Fordham  now  tried  to  go  through  their  opponents’ 
centre,  but  without  success;  and  the  ball  was  lost 
on  the  fourth  down.  It  was  soon  recaptured  how¬ 
ever,  and  Ferguson  marshalling  his  men  quickly, 
sent  Tom  Smith  through  the  centre,  but  only  gained 
a  yard  on  the  play.  One  minute  remained  in  which 
to  win  the  game.  The  ball  was  passed  to  Ramsay 
for  a  kick,  and  although  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
goal  line,  he  kicked  one  of  the  most  beautiful  goals 
ever  seen  on  this  field,  and  thereby  won  the  game. 

In  the  second  half,  Ferguson  was  injured,  but 
with  wonderful  pluck  and  energy  he  remained  on 
the  field  and  finished  the  game.  The  work  of 
Callahan  in  the  rush  line  reminded  us  of  our  old 
right  guard  Peter  Commerford. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ely  for  his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  in  getting  the  team  in  shape,  and  to  him  we 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  special  suc¬ 
cess.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the  playing  of 
Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  Phelan  for  Fordham,  and 
Wurtemburg  for  the  New  York  A.  C.  1  he  teams 
lined  up  as  follows  : 


Fordham. 

Positions. 

New  York  A.  C. 

.  Left  end . 

. Left  tackle . 

Callahan . 

. Left  guard . 

. Slazinger 

.  Centre . 

. Lainbeer 

Delahanty  . 

. Right  guard . 

.  Arnton 

McCarthy  . 

. Right  tackle . 

. Kattman 

Bergin  . 

. Right  end . 

. Cushman 

Ferguson . 

..Quarterback . 

. Wurtemburg 

Fleming .  . . . 

. Left  half  back . 

. Turner 

Smith . 

. Right  half  back . 

. Robertson 

Ramsay . 

. Full  back . 

. White 
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FORDHAM  39.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  O. 

On  Saturday,  October  22d,  our  football  team 
played  their  second  game.  Their  opponents  were 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York  City.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  evident  that  the  Fordham  team 
was  far  superior  to  the  visitors. 

Capt.  Ferguson  won  the  toss,  and  the  game 
began.  Five  minutes  later  Smith  by  an  excellent 
run  scored  the  first  touch  down,  and  Ramsay  kicked 
a  goal,  making  the  score  Fordham  6,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  o. 
Ten  minutes  later  Fordham  scored  six  points  more. 
The  visitors  now  began  to  brace  up  and  withstood 
our  team  strenuously  for  thirteen  minutes.  But 
their  resistance  soon  yielded  to  the  superior  skill  of 
the  home  team.  Ramsay  got  the  ball  and  by  a 
brilliant  run  of  thirty  yards  carried  it  over  the  line 
and  scored  another  touch  down.  At  this  time  the 
centre  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  began  to  show  signs 
of  weakness,  and  by  continually  playing  at  that 
point  the  ball  was  again  forced  down  the  field,  and 
one  minute  before  time  was  called,  Ramsay  kicked 
a  goal,  thereby  adding  five  points  to  our  score,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  of  21.  In  the  second  half,  the  visitors 
played  a  strong  game,  but  were  unable  to  check 
the  rushes  of  the  Fordhams.  In  this  half  Smith 
made  another  excellent  run,  and  would  have  scored 
had  not  Evans  downed  him  within  five  yards  of  the 
line.  In  this  half  Ramsay  made  two  touch  downs, 
and  Smith,  one  ;  Ramsay  kicked  three  goals,  mak¬ 
ing  the  final  score  as  above. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  tackling  of 
Ramsay,  Phelan  and  Horan,  and  the  running  and 
guarding  of  Ferguson,  Doran  and  Smith,  for  Ford¬ 
ham  ;  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chauncey,  Evans  and 
McCurdy  did  some  excellent  work. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows : 


McCann. 

Left  End. 

J.  Moore. 

Horan. 

Left  Tackle. 

Wilson. 

Callanan. 

Left  Guard. 

Sinclair. 

Phelan. 

Centre. 

Wenzel. 

Delehanty. 

Right  Guard. 

Bell. 

McCarthy. 

Right  Tackle. 

Ray  Melane. 

Donohue. 

Right  End. 

W.  Moore. 

Ferguson. 

Quarter  Back. 

Chauncey. 

Smith. 

L.  Half  Back. 

G.  Moore. 

M.  Doran. 

R.  Half  Back. 

Evans. 

Ramsay. 

Full  Back. 

McCurdy. 

The  Fordham 

substitutes  are 

James  T.  Fisher 

Frank  Weakley, 

Daniel  Kiernan,  Joseph  Bergin 

William  Fleming  and  William  Boyle. 


FORDHAM  O.  STEVENS  22. 

On  Thursday,  October  27th,  the  football  team 
went  to  Hoboken  to  play  the  Stevens  team. 

In  the  first  half  Fordham  started  off  with  the  ball, 
and  made  great  gains  through  their  opponents’  cen¬ 
tre.  Before  they  had  played  five  minutes  the  ball 


was  within  three  yards  of  Stevens’  goal,  and  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Fordham.  Everything  looked  favorable 
for  us;  but  looks  are  often  deceptive,  and  they  were 
especially  so  in  this  case.  The  ball  was  passed  to 
Boyle.  He  started  around  the  end,  but  before  he 
had  proceeded  very  far  the  ball  dropped  from  his 
hands,  and  our  only  chance  of  scoring  was  lost. 
Stevens  got  the  ball  and  made  great  headway  with 
it.  Our  boys  played  an  excellent  game  while  they 
had  the  ball,  but  when  it  was  lost  they  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  discouraged.  The  Stevens  team  played  a  very 
rough  game,  four  of  their  men  being  ruled  off  by  the 
referee.  But  besides  playing  a  rough  game,  they 
also  played  a  scientific  game.  Their  running  and 
guarding  was  excellent.  Donahue,  who  played 
right  end  for  Fordham,  made  an  excellent  record. 
He  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  stopping  his  man 
every  time,  and  tackling  splendidly.  In  the  second 
half  Maurice  Doran,  owing  to  cramps  in  his  legs, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  Before  doing  so,  he 
made  a  brilliant  run  after  Stevens’  full-back,  who 
was  dashing  along  with  the  ball,  and  caught  him 
when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  goal  line. 


FORDHAM  6.  VARUNA  12. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

The  football  eleven  of  the  Varuna  Boat  Club  visited  Fordham 
Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  6th,  to  play  the  St.John’s  College  team. 
Unfortunately  the  game  ended  in  a  dispute,  and  the  college  boys 
left  the  field.  The  score  at  the  time  stood  12  to  6,  in  favor  of  the 
Varunas.  The  collegians  claimed  that  Referee  Carls,  of  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Football  Club,  persistently  ruled  against  them.  The  par¬ 
ticular  decision  objected  to  was  that  after  Donahue  had  made  a 
palpable  gain  of  about  eight  yards,  and  a  goal  for  the  college  boys 
looked  inevitable,  the  referee  announced  that  it  was  the  Varunas’ 
ball.  The  college  team  were  without  the  services  of  full  back  Ram¬ 
say,  half-back  Doran,  and  the  two  centre  men,  Delahanty  and 
Phelan.  The  Varunas  averaged  at  least  twenty  pounds  a  man 
heavier  than  their  opponents,  and  in  addition  played  strong  at 
every  point. 

In  the  first  half  the  Varunas  scored  eight  points  and  the  college 
boys  six.  The  latter  failed  to  score  again,  but  the  Varunas  were 
more  fortunate  by  adding  four  points.  The  features  of  the  play¬ 
ing  were  the  clever  all-around  work  of  the  Varunas’ backs.  Struse 
made  one  touch-down  and  Carleton  two.  Donahue  made  the 
touch-down  for  St.  John’s  College,  Ferguson  kicking  goal.  The 
Varunas’  full-back,  Sullivan,  missed  all  his  chances  at  goal.  For 
St.  John’s  College  the  best  playing  was  done  by  Donahue,  Fergu¬ 
son,  Fisher,  McCarthy,  and  Smith.  The  teams  were  : 


VARUNA  B.  C. 

Positions. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

Prentiss. 

Left  End. 

Weakley,  Flemming. 

Queril. 

Left  Tackle. 

Horan. 

Belger. 

Left  Guard. 

Callanan. 

JOSEPHSON. 

Centre. 

Smith. 

Mertens. 

Right  Guard. 

Ford. 

Leonard. 

Right  Tackle. 

McCarthy. 

Bishop. 

Right  End. 

Bergen. 

Yates. 

Quarter  Back. 

Ferguson,  Captain. 

Struse. 

Left  Half  Back. 

McCann 

Carleton. 

Right  Half  Back. 

Fisher. 

Sullivan,  Captain. 

Full  Back. 

Donahue. 

John  H.  Dockery,  ’95. 
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ODDS  POUNDS. 


HE  young  Invincibles,  the  “pets”  of  the 
college,  whose  average  weight  is  about 
142  lbs,  faced  the  Giant  Columbia  College 
Consolidated  Team  in  the  Williams- 
bridge  Oval,  early  in  October. 

The  Invincibles  went  to  the  Oval  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  playing  the  Columbia  Freshmen,  who 
instinctively  added  an  amen  to  our  decade  of  dis¬ 
appointments  at  the  hands  of  Columbia.  Though 
all  Fordham  had  gone  thither  to  witness  the  game, 
they  did  so  only  to  find  that  the  Freshmen,  without 
the  slightest  warning  or  excuse,  had  abandoned 
their  engagement  and  repaired  to  Norwalk,  to  put 
up  elbows  against  the  weak  eleven  of  that  town. 

We  waited  for  the  Freshmen  for  one  whole  hour, 
enjoying,  betimes,  the  refreshing  breeze  that  swept 
across  the  Oval.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for  football, 
or  for  sport  of  any  kind.  Some  tried  to  make  the 
most  of  it  by  riding  Jim  Fisher’s  bicycle  against 
time  ;  some  sought  a  diversion  in  jumping  ;  others 
amused  themselves  on  the  Grand  Stand,  looking  at 
imaginary  jousts  ;  many  tried  to  drown  their  disap¬ 
pointment  by  quaffing  spring  water  from  the  bucket 
by  the  well. 

All  this  to  give  the  Columbias  time  to  make  con¬ 
nections,  and  also,  to  make  good  their  word.  But 
they  made  neither.  Then  the  Referee,  Mr.  Throck¬ 
morton,  of  Harvard,  called  time.  The  Invincibles 
formed  a  turtle-backed  V  and  mowed  down  the  in¬ 
visibles.  Willie  Boyle  made  a  touch  down,  Grain¬ 
ger  kicked  a  difficult  goal,  and  the  game  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Capt.  Smith’s  team,  with  the  score  6  to  o. 

But  this  was  not  football.  It  only  served  to  whet 
our  appetite  for  a  real  encounter,  man  to  man. 

The  Columbia  ’Varsity  Consolidated  Eleven, 
stout  and  stalwart  men,  with  a  centre  that  weighed 
a  trifle  under  283  lbs,  agreed  to  give  the  Invincibles 
a  practice  game,  provided  there  was  no  rough  play¬ 
ing.  The  heavy  men  lined  up  with  the  ball,  took 
the  wind  and  sun  in  their  backs,  and  like  a  moving 
van  hurled  their  massive  weight  against  the  sturdy 
Invincibles.  The  onrush  was  met  by  the  Invincibles 
with  fierceness  and  determination,  and  the  Giants 
were  downed  before  they  had  advanced  six  yards. 
The  little  fellows  proved  too  much  for  the  big  ones, 
and  the  ball  was  lost  on  the  fourth  down.  But  the 
’Varsity  eleven  exulting  in  the  greatness  of  their 
valor  sent  forth  a  loud  cry  through  their  weighty 
spokesman  in  the  centre,  that  as  this  was  merely  a 
practice  game  it  were  well  that  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  the  leather-girt  sphere  that,  even  so 
as  by  painful  endeavor,  with  the  wind  beating  strong 
against  their  backs  and  the  sun  in  the  eyes  of  their 
opponents  they  might  place  the  ball  upon  the 
ground  behind  the  upright  sticks.  And  so,  verily, 
they  took  the  sphere  and  advanced  five  yards.  The 


Invincibles’  famous  left  guard  was  nearly  killed  in 
the  rush  ;  but  the  Giants  were  smitten  with  sore 
trembling  in  the  limbs  when  they  lined  up  again 
and  passed  the  ball  to  the  unshorn  man  with  the 
glancing  nose-greave,  who  moved  his  legs  nimbly 
under  him,  ’till  little  House  fell  upon  him,  causing 
him  to  run  the  football  into  the  ground.  It  was 
still  the  ’Varsity’s  ball  after  they  had  dug  itoutfrom 
the  sod  ;  and  by  a  wild  rush  around  the  end  and 
splendid  interference  its  holders  forthwith  advanced 
it  10  yards.  Here,  however,  it  was  soon  lost  ;  and 
the  Invincibles  quickly  pushed  it  towards  the ’Varsi¬ 
ty’s  goal,  by  ploughing  through  282  pounds  of 
centre. 

The  first  half  was  now  almost  over,  and  the  In¬ 
vincibles  clearly  saw  that  the  little  that  could  be 
done  towards  the  betterment  of  their  score  must  be 
done  dexterously.  This  Geo. Grainger  attempted  to 
do  by  a  magnificent  dash  of  40  yards,  which  would 
have  scored  a  touch-down,  had  not  the  little  full¬ 
back  been  downed  in  his  tracks  by  the  swift-footed 
six-feet  sprinter  of  Columbia.  One  step  of  the  pur¬ 
suer  covered  two  of  Georgie’s.  The  score  at  the 
close  of  the  first  half  was  12  to  o,  in  favor  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  These  figures  were  not  changed  in  the  second 
half. 

The  chief  features  of  the  game  have  been  noted 
already.  Boyle  and  Fisher  were  always  in  the  right 
place,  and  probably  did  the  most  effective  work. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Columbias  was  about  263 
vs.  142  of  the  Invincibles.  Most  of  us  were  back 
again  home  at  5  P.  M.,  and  we  felt  very  merry  to  re¬ 
member  that  none  of  boys  were  killed  in  the 
grievous  travail  of  that  cool  October  evening. 

John  L.  Roche,  ’96. 


Hovdltamcusia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 


NOTHER  month  of  vicissitudes  has 
rolled  away  into  the  irrevocable  past, 
and  brought  us  thirty-one  days  nearer  to 
the  season  of  holidays,  and  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce. 

—  The  first  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  October  16th.  This 
year  the  interest  of  the  Society  will  be  looked  after 
by  Rev.  Father  Quirk,  S.J.,  whom  the  Faculty  have 
appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  President.  The  follow¬ 
ing  named  gentlemen  were  chosen  officers:  Vice- 
President,  J.  F.  McLaughlin  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
C.  J.  McCafferty  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  D. 
O’Laughlin;  Treasurer,  Michael  A.  Doran;  Censors, 
W.  A.  Ferguson  and  J.  Howlin  Farley. 

— “The  Grasshoppers”  are  anxiously  awaiting 
a  reply  to  their  long-issued  challenge  to  the  “All 
Chicago  Eleven.”  They  have  suspicions,  however. 
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that  Heffelfinger  is  timorous  about  facing  their 
famous  right  guard. 

— Terpsichore  now  reigns  supreme,  and  the 
gymnasium  is  nightly  crowded  with  trippers  of  the 
light  fantastic  toe. 

— Boxing  bouts  have  been  the  feature  of  the 
North  Museum,  and  the  champions  of ’93  are  to  be 
matched  for  large  stakes. 

—Plague  take  the  scoundrels  who  circulated  the 
report  that  the  Division  officers  were  to  attend  the 
Stevens-Fordham  football  game  en-masse.  Hats 
were  brushed,  shoes  were  polished,  the  barber  was 
patronized,  and  trousers  pressed,  but — our  fond 
anticipations  were  quashed  at  the  last  moment. 

— “Black-eyed  Susans”  were  quite  the  vogue 
after  that  disastrous  game  of  football,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  compunctious  visitings  of  nature. 

He  took  up  the  ball,  quite  anxious  his  name 
To  place  in  the  regions  of  glory  : 

He  took  up  the  hospital  after  the  game 
With  features  all  battered  and  gory. 

— During  the  past  month  we  note  the  return  to 
college  of  Maurice  Doran,  Michael  Doran  and  Joe 
Fogarty  with  his  friend,  Walter  Curry. 

— Our  new  Sodality  Organist  has  apparently 
solved  the  perplexing  combination  of  the  organ, 
and  solemnly  assures  us  that  he  has  found  “  The 
Lost  Chord.” 

— The  members  of  the  Dramatic  Society  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  year  on  the  evening  of 
October  17th.  Mr.  O'Hara,  S.J.,  is  the  Moderator 
for  the  present  year.  The  following  named  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  J.  Howlin  Farley  ;  Vice- 
President,  F.  J.  McSorley  ;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Barring¬ 
ton  ;  Secretary,  J.  D.  King  ;  Stage  Manager,  F.  J. 
McCann  ;  Property  Man,  J.  W.  Rafferty. 

— The  new  stage  manager  promises  to  perform 
the  functions  of  his  office  with  surprising  diligence, 
while  the  property  man  boldly  asserts  that  no  longer 
will  moths  devour,  nor  cobwebs  ornament  our  his¬ 
toric  and  valuable  costumes. 

— The  Dramatic  Secretary  right  generously  and 
nobly  set  up  the  Sass  and  Jellies  in  honor  of  his 
election. 

— Handball  has  received  quite  an  impetus  on  the 
Division,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our  most 
popular  games.  Had  we  a  regulation  court  the 
game  would  doubtless  become  a  universal  favorite. 

— The  choir  has  certainly  acquitted  itself  with 
honor  during  the  past  month.  The  singing  at  the 
Solemn  High  Masses  was  unusually  fine.  Much 
credit  is  assuredly  due  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  for  his  highly 
successful  work  with  the  singers. 

— Le  Monsieur  de  la  Canada  has  associated  him¬ 
self  with  our  troupe  of  actors,  and  therein  hopes 
soon  to  cut  unto  himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame. 


— As  cold  weather  gradually  creeps  on,  the  Read¬ 
ing  and  Billiard  Rooms  receive  an  increased  share 
of  patronage. 

— A  smoking  shed  would  be  an  acceptable  and 
highly  appreciated  addition  to  the  numerous  accomo¬ 
dations  on  the  Division. 

— Many  thanks  to  the  genial  Doc.  for  the  delight¬ 
ful  entertainments  afforded  us  on  his  mandolin;  also 
to  the  player  of  “the  sweet  complaining  flute.” 

— With  the  return  of  the  Big  Chief  the  spirit  of 
the  stentorophonic  Indians  has  revived.  Little 
Chief  of  Much  Wind  and  Chief  Sorrel-top  perform 
their  fantastic  contortions  nightly  to  the  music  of 
the  gifted  Trojan  pianist  and  for  the  delectation  of 
the  tribe  and  the  public,  while  the  Big  Chief-over- 
fond-of-the-racket  smiles  his  approval  with  “  a  per¬ 
missible  smirk.” 

— We  hear  that  some  of  our  young  friends  across 
the  quadrangle  have  been  charged  high  prices  for 
pony-back  rides. 

— Football  is  booming.  The  team  are  very 
prompt  and  regular  in  practice,  and  individually  are 
doing  good  work — work,  indeed,  so  good,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  laud  any  one  in  particular.  For  the 
specific  qualifications  of  each  player  we  would  refer 
our  interrogators  to  the  stirring  enconium  lavished 
upon  the  team  by  the  New  York  World ,  Oct.  29th. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 


OW  sacred  were  the  days  of  the  retreat  ! 
no  billiards,  no  reading  room,  no  letters  ! 

— A  genial  interest  is  taken  in  foot¬ 
ball,  and  in  the  personnel  of  our  team, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Right  End,  -  Gerald  Barry. 

Right  Tackle,  -  Geo.  B.  Hayes. 

Right  Guard,  -  JNO.  E.  CLAFFY. 

Centre,  -  Charles  E.  Downes. 

Left  Guard,  ALEX.  J.  GRAYDON,  Sect. 

Left  Tackle,  -  ANDRES  B.  CROSAS. 

Left  End,  -  Vincent  House. 

Quarter  Back,  ClIAS.  T.  SMITH,  Capt. 

Right  Half  Back,  Francis  Murphy. 

Left  Half  Back,  James  T.  Fisher. 

Full  Back,  George  V.  Grainger. 

Substitutes  : — Charles  Smith,  Joseph  Hughes, 
Frank  Quinlan,  William  Boyle. 

— The  Actives  defeated  the  Junior  St.  Francis 
Xavier  eleven,  Sunday,  October  23d,  by  a  score  of 
32  to  6.  We  take  the  liberty  to  offer  our  condolence 
to  Father  Halpin. 
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— The  Actives,  or  second  team  is  made  up  of 
these  boys  : 


Right  End, 

Right  Tackle, 

Right  Guard, 

Centre, 

Left  Guard, 


j  Charles  Hatfield. 
(  H.  Call  an. 

Jno.  Barretto. 
j  Chas.  Sinnott. 
|  H.  Smith. 
Louis  Callan. 
Geo.  Ellis. 


Left  Tackle, 
Left  End, 
Quarter  Back, 


Jno.  Revens. 
Huber't  Geenan. 
Daniel  Vaughan. 
Francis  O’Neil. 
Right  Half  Back,  Francis  Quinlan. 

(  Joseph  Hughes. 
(  John  Rowlett. 
Full  Back,  -  Alfred  Murtha. 


Left  Half  Back, 


notice  was  taken  of  our  remonstrance. 

— The  unfinished  lawn  tennis  courts  are  beintr 

o 

used  temporarily.  Games  are  continually  going 
forward.  1  he  prospects  for  the  Spring  Tournament 
are  very  good.  The  most  notable  among  the  play¬ 
ers  are  Charlie  Downes,  Carrigan,  Joe  Smith,  Alf. 
Murtha  and  the  famous  Louis  Callan,  whose  various 
“cuts”  remain  unsurpassed. 

— On  Thursday,  November  3d,  the  Invincibles, 
with  several  substitutes  in  the  line,  defeated  the  De 
la  Salles  by  the  score  of  16  to  o.  Quinlan  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  this  game  ;  while  Claffy  con¬ 
vinced  us  all  that  he  can  kick  goals  as  well  as 
guard.  TRIGANT  BURROW,  ’95. 


THIRDr  DIVISION. 


— The  Invincibles  met  the  first  eleven  of  St. 
Trancis  Xavier’s  College,  Sunday,  October  30th,  on 
First  Division  grounds.  After  three  minutes’  play 
the  visitors  surprised  the  Invincibles  by  making  a 
touch  down  and  kicking  a  goal.  Hereupon,  the  In¬ 
vincibles  went  to  work  and  made  the  score  18  to  6, 
in  their  own  favor,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  and 
by  means  of  the  good  centre  work  of  Downes, 
Claffy  and  Graydon,  the  end  work  of  Fisher  and 
the  daring  tackling  of  Vincent  House  and  Gerald 
Barry,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  united  work  of  the  whole 
team,  the  score  was  increased  to  28.  The  score 
stood,  Inv.,  28,  St.  F.  X.  C.,  6. 

— The  fearless  work  of  Jim  Fisher  as  half  back 
is  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  cannot  be  too  much 
praised. 

— The  Actives,  of  Second  Division,  played  a  half 
game  with  a  scrub  eleven  and  defeated  them  by  a 
score  of  12  to  6. 

— In  a  game  between  the  Picked  Players’  League, 
of  First  Division,  and  the  Invincibles,  the  latter  won 
by  a  score  of  6  to  o. 

— Estimates  have  been  received  from  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  firms  for  a  baseball  cage,  the  figures  ranging 
between  $20  and  $60. 

— Elocution  Class  began  Saturday,  October  30th, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Mayne. 

— The  New  York  Hcra/dhas  made  misstatements 
concerning  our  games.  Our  game  with  Berkeley 
Cadet  School,  which  could  not  be  played,  was  can¬ 
celled  in  due  time  both  by  telegram  and  personally 
by  our  manager.  The  game  was  erroneously  re¬ 
corded  as  between  Fordhams  and  Berkeley  Cadet 
School.  Even  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  game  of 
Sunday,  October  30th,  was  published  in  that  paper 
as  against  the  representative  team  of  Fordham  Col¬ 
lege.  The  Invincibles  are  not  the  representative 
team  of  Fordham  College,  but  merely  a  junior  or 
second  team.  A  letter  was  written  to  the  Herald 
asking  them  to  correct  that  statement  concerning 
the  disappointment  over  the  Berkeley  game,  but  no 


OOTBALL  now  reigns  supreme.  It  is  the 
craze  with  everyone  ;  during  recreation, 
both  “  outdoors  ”  and  “  indoors,”  five  or 
six  are  always  gathered  together,  with 
a  hand-ball  as  a  substitute  for  a  Rugby. 

— The  Tyros’  first  game  was  on  October  17th, 
with  the  second  eleven  of  the  Invincibles,  in  which 
the  strength  of  their  opponents  was  too  much  for 
them  ;  nevertheless  they  held  the  score  down  to 
10  to  o. 

— The  second  game  was  with  the  Astors,  of  New 
York,  on  October  27th,  in  which  they  won  easily  by 
a  score  of  38  to  o.  The  team  work  of  the  Tyros 
was  excellent,  especially  the  captaining  of  Rosado, 
and  the  all  ’round  play  of  Richards,  McDonnell, 
Devine  and  Dunn.  Vom  Baur,  Cool  and  Baker 
did  the  best  work  for  the  Astors. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 


TYROS. 

Positions. 

ASTORS. 

C.  Coughlin. 

Right  End. 

C.  Montanye. 

R.  Garcia. 

Right  Tackle. 

M.  Mills. 

V.  Scott. 

Right  Guard. 

I.  Baker. 

C.  Wade. 

Centre  Rush. 

R.  Pinkham. 

R.  Charles. 

Left  Guard. 

H.  Olcott. 

M.  Head. 

Left  Tackle. 

H.  McCoy. 

C-  Dunn. 

Left  End. 

L.  Maltly. 

J.  Rosado,  Capt. 

Quarter  Back. 

E.  Cool. 

R.  McDonnell. 

Right  Half  Back. 

C.  O’Rourke. 

C.  Devine. 

Left  Half  Back. 

C.  H.  Vom  Baur,  Capt. 

P.  Richards. 

Full  Back. 

A.  Lesefrance. 

— The  Tyro  reserves,  who  have  also  a  number 
of  games  arranged  for  the  season,  played  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  eleven,  in  which  they  won  by  the 
small  score  of  10  to  8. 

— On  October  29th  we  met  our  old  opponents, 
the  Day  Scholars.  Each  side  made  a  touch  down, 
but  the  umpire  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  Jno. 
Rosado  kicked  a  goal  or  not.  But  we  are  satisfied 
we  were  not  beaten  by  a  team  of  Day  Scholars  who 
were  somewhat  heavier  than  ourselves.  The  game 
was  characterized  by  good  rushes  on  the  partof  the 
half-backs,  and  by  clever  interference  on  the  partof 
the  lines. 
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— The  Moderator  of  our  So  Jality  this  year  is  Rev. 
Father  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  who  was  Moderator  five 
years  ago.  The  officers  are  :  Prefect,  James  Nolan; 
ist  Assistant,  Morris  Head  ;  2d  Assistant,  Fred. 
Jordan  ;  Secretary,  Jno.  Markham  ;  Sacristan,  Jno. 
Rosado;  Director  of  Music,  Rob.  McDonnell.  We 
had  a  fine  reception  on  the  feast  of  our  Patron 
Saint  Stanislas,  Sunday,  November  13th. 

—The  member  from  York  Harbor  is  with  us  once 
more.  How  does  he  like  the  idea  of  joining  the 
class  of  ’99,  instead  of  ’95  ?  His  refrain  is  doubtless: 

“  The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

Are  these  four  words,  ‘  it  might  have  been.’  ” 

— “  Ventosus  Rex  ”  has  reorganized  his  football 
team  of  last  year  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
members.  He  undertook  to  play  Third  Team  but 
thrice  has  he  with  his  brave  followers  bitten  the 
dust.  He  would  like  to  arrange  a  game  with  any 
team  averaging  70  lbs. 

— Did  you  see  us  in  the  parade  during  the 
Columbian  Celebration  ?  I  tell  you  what,  we  took 
the  palm.  But  did  you  notice,  ah  !  yes,  you  must 
have  noticed  it — that  display  of  silk,  glorious  with 
our  Stars  and  Stripes.  Those  are  our  colors  ;  and 
now  for  a  color  company.  But,  whence  did  those 
colors  come — that  beautiful  flag  ?  Whence  ?  ah  ! 
that's  a  secret  enjoined  by  our  benefactress,  whose 
generosity  is  surpassed  only  by  her  modesty. 

— Rumor  has  it  that  Patricius  is  an  aspirant  for 
Second  Division.  In  the  words  of  the  extinct 
Lucian,  r aura  <>u%  u6pi$‘f  Wait,  Pat,  my  boy,  ’till  the 
football  season  ends,  and  you  shall  have  an  honor¬ 
able  dismissal. 

— Handball  is  still  the  rage  despite  cold  weather. 
Among  our  players  the  best  are  Jordan  and 
Richards.  Some  still  mourn  the  loSs  of  the  tennis- 
court,  but  let  them  rejoice  ;  the  tennis-court  is  one 
of  the  many  good  things  promised  for  next  spring. 

— The  work  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
has  been  heartily  taken  up  by  the  Division,  and  it 
would  fill  Father  McDonnald’s  heart  with  consola¬ 
tion  could  he  see  how  quickly  his  words  on  this 
great  devotion  have  borne  fruit.  Our  promoters 
are  :  A.  Chalmer  Charles,  James  Nolan,  Frederick 
Jordan  and  John  Rosado.  The  morning  offering  is 
made  in  common  at  morning  prayers,  and  our  well- 
filled  intention  cards  and  numerous  First  Friday 
Communions  give  ample  evidence  that  we  are  not 
content  to  be  only  of  the  First  Degree. 

— There  are  no  patrons  of  the  Billiard  Room, 
Reading  Room,  and  the  Bowling  Alley  at  present, 
but  wait  awhile  and  the  officers  will  have  more  irons 
in  the  fire  than  they  can  attend  to. 

— The  Barnards,  from  the  Barnard  Cadet  School, 
faced  the  Tyros,  on  Tyro  field,  Thursday,  Nov.  3d. 
They  seemed  to  average  143  vs.  Tyro  no.  Despite 
their  heavy  players,  and  the  suspicious  prolongation 
of  time  in  the  second  half,  they  failed  to  defeat  our 


team.  Twenty  minute  halves  were  played.  Score 
at  the  end  of  first  half:  Tyros  6,  Barnard  o.  The 
Barnards  made  6  points  by  a  touch-down  and  goal, 
in  the  opening  of  the  second  half.  The  honor  of 
having  made  a  second  touch-down  for  the  Tyros 
was  won  by  Rob.  McDonnell,  whose  fine  play  was 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  game.  Rosado 
kicked  goal  and  the  game  ended :  Tyros  12,  Bar¬ 
nards  6.  Rice  did  fine  work  in  the  line  and  Morris 
Head  proved  an  efficient  guard  at  critical  parts  of 
the  game. 

— On  the  3d  of  November,  also,  the  second 
team  defeated  the  Astors  by  the  score,  17  to  6. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 

[From  the  Northwest  Review .  ] 

SONNET  TO  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

What  brief  delight  your  days  of  triumph  bore! 

How  long  the  years  of  labor  and  of  pain 
Ere  you  could  compass  quest  athwart  that  main 
Whose  vague  vast  waste  no  prow  had  braved  before! 
What  shame,  when  from  your  own  discovered  shore 
You  Spainward  sailed  enthralled  in  caitiffs  chain ! 
Yet,  for  that  cup  of  woe  you  did  thus  drain, 

What  glory  earth  and  heaven  held  in  store! 

True  Christopher,  the  Christ  you  longed  to  bear 
To  half  a  world  untutored  by  the  Cross, 

Your  pattern  shone,  most  frequent  in  the  strife 
Of  want  and  direful  pang,  in  Tabor’s  glare 

But  once,  hosannaed  once;  His  death,  all  loss 
That  seemed,  is  now  for  you  light,  love  and  life. 

Lewis  Drummond,  S.J. 

St.  Boniface  College,  Oct.  12,  1892. 

The  Normal  Instructor  is  an  interesting  educa¬ 
tional  paper  which  always  meets  with  a  welcome 
from  those  of  us  who  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  its 
instructive  pages.  It  hails  from  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  I.  No.  I,  of  St.  Maty's  Chimes  strikes  upon 
the  tender  tympanum  of  our  ear  with  a  melody 
which,  we  hope,  will  never  lose  its  silvery  sweet¬ 
ness.  It  opens  it  columns,  and  worthily  too,  with 
this  excellent  sonnet  to  “Our  Blessed  Mother.” 
Each  era  marking  time’s  swift  onward  flow, 

Reveals  rich  offerings  at  thy  sacred  shrine; 

The  poet’s  sweetest  songs  have  e’er  been  thine, 
The  artist’s  dreams  with  thy  fair  features  glow, 

The  sculptor  bids  thy  figure  gently  grow 

And  breaks  the  bonds  that  thy  fair  form  confine. 
A  halo  'round  their  efforts  seems  to  shine 
When  thou  thy  sweet  approval  dost  bestow. 

And  we,  sweet  Mother,  in  our  calm  retreat, 

Would  fain  our  grateful  loyalty  express. 

We  have  no  song  for  thy  acceptance  meet, 

No  work  of  brush  or  chisel  to  confess 
Our  love;  but  humbly  place  we  at  thy  feet 

St.  Mary’s  Chimes,  sweet-toned,  if  thou  but 
bless  ! 


VOL.  XI. 

^  ^jealt  iti  Harieti. 


Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific, 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

The  broad  expanse  of  purple-tinted  sea 

That  wave-divided  mingles  crest  with  crest, 
And  swells  and  falls  and  flows  into  the  west, 
Partaking  of  the  sun’s  satiety 
Of  mellow  beams,  and  crystal  glints  that  flee 
Obedient  to  the  trooping  clouds’  behest, 

And  golden  afterglows,  in  emerald  drest, 
That  light  the  ridges  lined  with  porphyry — 
How  grandly  solemn  seems  its  bosom  here, 
Beside  this  craggy  sentinel!  While  year 
Has  followed  year,  outnumbering  all  men, 

In  course  majestic  past  the  hoary  peak, 

Where  Cortez  stood  of  old  in  Darien, 

Gazing  at  that  no  monarch  dared  to  seek. 

K„  ’95. 


^romctTmis  §}muul. 

A  CHRISTIAN  INFERENCE. 


IltpauTTS ,  (Tin  Ss  yjtrj  p.iXsiv 

"A?  <701  TZaZJjP  ilfS'lTOj  ZOvds  TtflU'i  7 zizpat? 

cY<Ji7]Xozprjp.v<n$  rdv  Xswpybv  6yp.d<rat 
’ ASap.avzivwv  deff/xwv  iv  apprjzziu?  7tidcu$. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  is  generally  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  scholars  and  critics  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  writer  of 
tragedy  that  Greece  produced.  Cen¬ 
tury  after  century  it  has  been  rated  as  the  most 
majestic  and  sublime  of  tragedies,  and  the  hand  of 
time  has  failed  to  equal  its  rugged  grandeur  or 
rival  its  sublimity,  even  as  it  has  failed  to  weaken 
its  popularity  with  the  lettered  reader.  For  more 
than  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  peerless,  and 
now  in  our  own  day  it  stands  alone  in  its  specific 
category.  From  the  point  of  natural  virtue  we 
possess  in  it  a  grand, heroic  and  pathetic  exposition 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  man.  Throughout  the 
whole  work  we  have  set  before  us  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  absolute,  tyrannical  power,  and  the  brave, 
bold  spirit  of  freedom  as  displayed  by  an  uncon¬ 
querable  will  amid  excruciating  tortures.  This 
spectacle  of  a  man-god  in  throes  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  presenting  as  it  does  so  striking  a  resem- 


No.  3- 

blance,  so  remarkable  an  approximation  to  our 
Saviour’s  death  upon  the  cross,  could  not  but 
possess  a  strong  allurement  and  fascination  for 
many  thoughtful  minds.  Thus  Goethe,  Shelley  and 
the  other  great  poets  of  modern  times  have  invoked 
their  muse  upon  this  theme,  and  though  they  have 
not  followed  in  the  exact  steps  of  ZEschylus,  still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  from  him  they  derived  their 
material,  though  they  afterwards  moulded  and 
fashioned  it  according  to  their  own  individual 
creed. 

When  we  consider  that  despotic  sovereignty  was 
the  Grecian  ideal  of  perfect  bliss,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Athenians  of  that  period  not 
only  tolerated,  but  even  appreciated  and  admired, 
this  piece  of  tragic  composition.  Moreover  it  is 
surprising  that  yEschylus,  whoelsewhere  conformed 
to  the  old  mythological  religion,  should  in  this  poem 
apparently  scorn  and  contemn  the  poetic  religion 
of  Greece,  and  show  irreverence  to  Zeus,  the  king 
of  the  gods.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  conceive  why  so 
religious  a  poet  as  yEschylus  attempted  to  sway  the 
sympathies  of  his  auditors  against  Jove  and  in  favor 
of  Prometheus,  or  why  he  elected  to  adopt  a  plot 
that  would  necessarily  compel  the  human  affections 
to  flow  in  this  channel.  He  stigmatizes  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Zeus  with  the  fickle  and  fluctuating  traits 
found  in  Grecian  tyrants;  while  he  embellishes  that 
of  Prometheus  with  goodness,  gentleness  and  love 
for  man  in  such  a  degree  as  to  win  over  to  Prome¬ 
theus  our  sympathies  and  affections.  In  view  of 
this  remarkable  and  unprecedented  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  we  may  justly  infer  that  yEschylus  covertly 
spurned  and  despised  the  popular  religion,  and 
deemed  it  not  amiss  to  utilize  its  fables  in  his 
dramas,  being  nothing  scrupulous  as  to  their  tenden¬ 
cies;  while  in  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  cherished  a 
grand  and  lofty  idea  of  God,  and  dared  to  inculcate 
it  whenever  the  opportunity  was  presented.  At  all 
events  this  theory  has  for  us  its  weight  of  plausi¬ 
bility. 

Before  giving  our  attention  to  the  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  two  principal  characters  let  us 
state  in  brief  the  general  drift  of  the  play:  Zeus  is 
pictured  as  a  tyrant  crushing  his  foes  and  augment¬ 
ing  his  powers  by  all  manner  of  means;  as  a  foe  to 
mankind,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  unbridled 
impetuosity  of  passion,  not  according  to  the  cool 
admonitions  of  reason  and  justice,  as  a  hater  of  the 
human  race,  seeking  to  grind  it  down  until  he  should 
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finally  exterminate  it.  Taken  all  in  all  he  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  deserving  the  poet’s  inquiry  : 

“  Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of,  thou  poor  type 
Of  anger  and  revenge  and  cunning  force? 

True  Power  was  never  born  of  brutish  strength, 
Nor  sweet  Truth  suckled  at  the  shaggy  dugs 
Of  that  old  she-wolf.” 

To  prevent  the  destruction  of  humankind  Prome¬ 
theus  filches  from  the  celestial  regions  some  sparks 
of  fire  stealthily  concealed  in  a  stalk  of  fennel,  in 
order  that  through  this  fire  men  may  learn  to  forge 
tools  and  instruments,  so  that  art,  science  and 
wealth  may  arise  and  flourish  in  the  land  of  man:  — 

OvrjTtris  yap  yipo 
riopwVj  avdyxats  ra'i$  <T  ivi^eoypat  zd/.az. 

No. pOrjy.oTtirjpojzov  ok  ftrjpcb/j.ou  Trupo? 
llrjyrjv  xAoizalav ,  r]  <hdaaxa\o ?  ziyvrjg 
lld<rr]i ?  fiporolq  rzicp-qve  xod  fjiyas  7 zopos. 

But  the  use  and  advantages  of  fire  had  been  the 
special  prerogatives  of  the  gods,  and  they  were  loth 
to  share  this  boon  with  mortals,  fearing  lest  itshould 
excessively  enchance  the  power  of  men  and  foster 
in  their  hearts  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gods  were  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  audacious  deed  of  Prometheus,  and  their 
wrath  against  him  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  arch  enemy  of  the  gods  and  the  greatest 
friend  of  the  “  upstart  tribes  of  men therefore  Jove 
condemned  him  to  be  shackled  and  nailed  upon  a 
lofty  crag  of  Mt.  Caucasus,  there  to  drag  out 
“  crawling  centuries  of  lonely  woe.”  Lowell  has 
described  this  fear  of  the  gods  in  lines  at  once 
thoughtful  and  vehement  when  he  says  : 

“  The  tyrant  trembles,  if  the  air  but  stirs 
The  innocent  ringlets  of  a  child’s  free  hair, 

And  crouches  when  the  thought  of  some  great  spirit, 
With  world-wide  murmur,  like  the  rising  gale, 

Over  men’s  hearts,  as  over  the  standing  corn 
Rushes  and  bends  them  to  its  own  strong  will.” 

There  are  of  course  many  interpretations  of  this 
play,  of  which  no  less  than  six  have  gained  promi¬ 
nence  and  followers.  However,  we  are  not  specially 
concerned  with  these;  our  task  is  rather  to  show 
that  the  character  of  Prometheus  is  an  outline  of 
the  Saviour.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way;  that  many  critics  have  advanced 
various  explanations  diverging  from  what  we  deem 
the  true  one;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
these  same  critics  have  adduced  sufficient  proofs  to 
substantiate  their  explications. 

Some  of  them,  for  instance,  would  construe 
Prometheus  to  denote  Satan,  and  Jupiter  to  typify 
Christ.  Yet  this  cannot  be;  for  in  the  first  place,  if 
Prometheus  were  supposed  to  be  Satan,  how  could 
he  consistently  be  delineated  as  a  benefactor  of  the 


human  race  ?  And  in  the  second  place,  how  could 
Christ  be  represented  as  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor  of 
mankind,  as  Zeus  certainly  is  in  this  production  ? 
Hence  this  assumption  seems  to  be  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Truth,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Moreover,  some  critics  wedded  to  science  would 
take  it  to  shadow  forth  the  grand  and  all-conquer¬ 
ing  power  of  science,  as  perhaps  it  does;  but  surely 
this  rendition  is  nebulous  and  rather  far-fetched, 
and  it  requires  a  very  vigorous  and  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  to  induce  the  reasoning  mind  to  agree  to  such 
an  explanation.  Like  Darwin’s  “  Theory  of  Evo¬ 
lution,”  there  is  a  paramount  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  argument  leading  to  this  conclusion. 

Again  some  would  hold  that  Prometheus  simply 
bears  the  impress  of  a  ruler  of  Egypt  who  suffered 
to  relieve  his  people.  This  meaning  would  stamp 
Prometheus  as  but  an  ordinary  mortal;  whereas  the 
followers  of  this  version  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
was  one  of  the  gods;  otherwise,  how  did  he  gain 
access  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  blessed  in 
order  to  filch  the  fire  from  heaven  ?  This  no  man 
could  have  done  unless  he  were  one  of  the  /jaxpo). 
And  again,  how  else  can  the  expounders  of  this  in¬ 
ference  reconcile  their  teachings  to  such  lines  as  the 
following  spoken  by  Hephoestus  to  Prometheus  : 

“  Such  fruit  is  plucked 
For  love  of  man,  for  in  that,  thou  a  god 
Didst  brave  the  wrath  of  gods  and  give  away 
Undue  respect  to  mortals;  for  that  crime 
Thou  art  judged  to  guard  this  joyless  rock, 
Erect,  unslumbering,  bending  not  the  knee.” 

Then  finally  others  advance  an  interpretation 
picturing  the  play  as  a  symbolization  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  trials  of  humanity  against  impediments, 
and  as  an  image  of  the  battle  of  the  individual 
against  human  passions.  But  this  elucidation  is 
surely  wanting  in  definiteness.  For  such  a  signifi¬ 
cation  could  be  aptly  applied  to  any  and  every  play 
of  moral  tendencies.  Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the 
play  tells  the  intellect  that  there  is  some  grand 
idealistic  and  almost  occult  strata  underlying  the 
evident  surface  of  the  work;  something  almost  un- 
definable  that  appeals  to  some  well-nigh  nameless 
sensation  or  passion  within  the  human  breast; 
something  that  produces  an  overpowering  and  all- 
pervading  impression  nearly  akin  to  the  feelings 
that  spontaneously  well  up  from  the  human  heart 
upon  a  solemn  and  graphic  description  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  our  Saviour.  Since,  therefore,  all  these 
versions  are  evidently  not  well  founded,  we  may 
consider  them  as  false,  and  beg  permission  to  re¬ 
mark  in  the  personality  and  demise  of  Prometheus 
some  striking  similarities  to  the  character  and  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  hoping  thereby  to  prove  that 
Prometheus  is  an  adumbration,  a  foreshadowing  of 
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our  Saviour,  a  voice  of  prophecy  caught  up  by  the 
Greek  classic  ear,  committed  to  the  faithful  guar¬ 
dianship  of  Grecian  song — which  he  who  lists  may 
hearken  plainly  as  if  from  afar  to-day. 

The  objection  that  Prometheus  erred,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  being  peccable,  cannot  possibly  denote  Christ 
seems  to  us  of  little  weight.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
punished  for  his  deed,  perchance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  gods  and  from  the  views  of  the  people 
of  those  days  some  fault  might  have  been  alleged 
against  Prometheus,  but  at  the  very  most  it  could 
have  been  only  a  charge  of  physical  mistake,  and 
this  does  not  prove,  as  it  does  not  even  necessarily 
imply,  that  he  was  guilty  of  moral  offence.  At  most 
it  was  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  judgment  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  moral  transgression.  Moreover,  the 
very  word  Prometheus  signifies  Forethought  itself. 
And  can  we  reasonably  picture  to  ourselves  Fore¬ 
thought  plunging  headlong  and  blindly  into  moral 
offences  against  the  supreme  and  all-powerful  deity  ? 
If  so,  the  very  name  Prometheus  is  a  misnomer. 
Mortals  had  a  right  to  the  use  and  advantages  of 
fire,  which  was  unjustly  and  tyrannically  denied 
them  by  Zeus;  therefore,  in  bestowing  upon  mortals 
that  which  in  all  justice  could  have  been  in  their 
possession,  Prometheus  cannot  reasonably  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  deviating  from  the  right. 

We  have  said  that  Prometheus  meant  and  per¬ 
sonified  Forethought,  because  from  his  own  lips 
came  the  words  : 

“  Behold  me  a  god,  what  I  endure  from  gods  ! 
Behold,  with  throe  on  throe, 

How,  wasted  by  this  woe, 

I  wrestle  down  the  myriad  years  of  time  ! 

Behold  how,  fast  around  me, 

The  new  King  of  the  happy  ones  sublime, 

Has  flung  the  chain  he  forged,  has  shamed  and 
bound  me  ! 

Woe,  woe  !  to-day’s  woe  and  the  coming 
morrow’s 

I  cover  with  one  groan.  And  where  is  found  me 
A  limit  to  these  sorrows  ? 

And  yet  what  word  do  I  say  ?  1  have  foreknown 
Clearly  all  things  that  should  be;  nothing  done 
Comes  sudden  to  my  soul;  and  I  must  bear 
What  is  ordained  with  patience,  being  aware 
Necessity  doth  front  the  universe 
With  an  invincible  gesture.” 

He  evidently  could  peer  into  and  unravel  the 
future.  Therefore  he  knew  the  exact  fate  of  Zeus, 
of  which  destiny  Zeus  himself  was  in  ignorance. 
Zeus  endeavored  to  compel  Prometheus  to  divulge 
this  knowledge,  just  as  Satan  tempted  our  Lord  to 
inform  him  if  he  were  truly  the  Son  of  God.  Indeed, 
this  very  fact  goes  to  prove  that  Prometheus  was  a 
superior  personality  to  Zeus,  for  the  range  of  Jove  s 
comprehension  was  confined  within  the  limits  of 


the  present,  while  the  horizon  of  Prometheus  em¬ 
braced  the  undying  future. 

This  argument  alone  seems  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  Zeus  a  figure  of  Lucifer  and  Prometheus  an 
outline  of  our  Saviour. 

Since  Prometheus  could  pierce  the  haze  of  futu¬ 
rity,  he  must  needs  have  foreseen  the  sufferings 
which  his  action  would  enjoin  upon  him  to  undergo. 
Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice,  but 
willingly  offered  himself  as  a  victim  out  of  sweet, 
pure  love  of  man  : 

“  I  dared  it  !  I  drew  mortals  back  to  light, 

From  meditated  ruin  deep  as  hell  ! 

For  which  wrong  I  am  bent  down  in  these  pangs 
Dreadful  to  suffer,  mournful  to  behold.” — 

and  herein  Prometheus  shows  a  resemblance  to 
Christ  since  for  the  benefit  of  man  he  dared  “  to  die 
the  death,”  voluntarily  offering  himself  to  advance 
the  weal  of  man  : 

“By  my  choice,  my  choice 
I  freely  erred, — I  will  confess  I  erred, — 

And  helping  mortals  found  my  own  despair.” 

Moreover,  the  power  of  the  evil  one  upon  earth 
is  depicted  in  the  might  of  Zeus.  His  sway  over 
mankind  is  transitory,  and  in  his  bold,  successful 
defiance  of  Zeus,  Prometheus  stands  a  token  of 
the  grand  and  glorious  victory  of  Christ  over  Satan. 

“When  thou  art  but  a  dim  moaning  heard 
From  out  the  gloom  of  Chaos,  I 
Shall  be  a  power  and  memory, 

A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a  light 
Unsetting  as  the  pole-star,  a  great  voice 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong, 
Clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Huge  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on.” 

But  it  is  in  comparing  the  decease  of  Prometheus  to 
the  death  of  Christ  that  we  perhaps  trace  the  strong¬ 
est  lines  of  similitude.  That  dreadful  scene  enacted 
upon  Golgotha  was  graphically  portrayed. in  the 
fixture  of  Prometheus  to  the  rock.  The  self-offer¬ 
ing  of  the  victim,  the  cruel  rending  of  the  flesh  by 
the  piercing  nails,  the  deathful  torments  endured 
upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  accompanying 
“The  Crucifixion,”  seem  to  have  been  prefigured 
some  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  upon 
the  lofty  crag  of  Caucasus.  Then,  as  during  the 
Crucifixion,  the  thunder  boomed  and  pealed  with 
crash  on  crash  until  heaven’s  vault  was  stirred,  the 
levin’s  blazing  flash  rent  and  shivered  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  Tartarean  clouds  of  murky  darkness  over¬ 
spread  the  earth  in  sunless  realm,  loud-raging  blasts 
of  fiercest  winds  shrieked  and  roared  with  a  passion 
of  sound,  the  earth  “from  its  foundation  e’en  to  its 
deepest  roots  ”  trembled  and  rocked  in  space,  while 
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with  thundering  surge  the  mountain-swelling 
breakers  smote  and  lashed  the  beetling  cliffs  till 
sky  with  sea  was  blent.  What  more  could  we  de¬ 
sire  to  confirm  us  in  our  interpretation  of  Prometheus 
as  representing  our  Saviour  ?  All  these  premonitory 
incidents  could  not  possibly  have  been  chanced  on 
and  introduced  into  one  and  the  same  play  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Something  higher,  something  grander,  some¬ 
thing  nobler  than  chance  must  have  guided  the 
hand  and  mind  of  SEschylus  in  the  composition  of 
this  prophetic  tragedy,  namely,  the  prophetic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  are  indebted 
to  SEschylus,  not  only  for  the  elaboration  of  those 
tragedies  which  will  ever  continue  to  ring  their  un¬ 
dying  strains  through  the  future,  but  also  for  the 
fine  delineation  of  one  of  those  characters  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  literature  of  which  the  poet  truly  sings: 

“  Earth  with  her  twining  memories  ivies  o’er 
Their  holy  sepulchres;  the  chainless  sea, 

In  tempest  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their  thoughts; 
The  lightning  and  the  thunder,  all  free  things, 
Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of  men. 

All  other  glories  are  as  falling  stars, 

But  universal  Nature  watches  theirs  : 

Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human  kind.”* 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


THE  BARD  OF  THE  BLEAK  DECEMBER. 


Ah!  distinctly  I  remember 
It  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember 

Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 

—  The  Raven. 


AMES,  I  have  heard  it  said,  are  not  defi¬ 
nitions,  but  are  mere  labels,  articulate 
sounds,  by  common  consent  denoting 
certain  objects.  While  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  cases  this  may  be  true,  it  cannot  be  said  of  all 
names,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  in 
themselves  at  least  some  hint  at  the  essential  char¬ 
acter  of  that  which  they  signify.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  name  of  poet,  whose  meaning  demands 
that  he  who  merits  it  shall  be  a  creator,  a  maker,  a 
fashioner  of  thought. 

Since,  then,  a  true  poet  creates  out  of  his  own 
mind,  his  productions  must  necessarily  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  breathe  the 
spirit  of  that  which  gave  them  birth.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  paper  to  trace  how  far  person¬ 
ality  is  shadowed  forth  in  some  one  of  the  principal 
works  of  that  brilliant  unfortunate,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


♦Note. — The  versions  of  the  Greek  text  are  taken  from  the 
translations  of  Prometheus  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  Prof.  Plumptre. 


Though  it  is  by  no  means  possible  to  accurately 
judge  of  the  feelings,  temperament  and  character  of 
an  author  from  his  works,  yet  so  intimately  are  they 
connected  with  the  mind  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ceived,  that  one  may,  by  careful  observation,  note 
some  of  their  author’s  characteristics.  In  the  case 
of  an  intensely  passionate  nature,  such  as  Poe’s  was, 
the  perception  of  the  man  in  his  works  becomes 
comparatively  easy. 

The  man’s  nature,  we  are  told,  was  vehement, 
changeable  and  moody.  In  manner  he  was  alter¬ 
nately  gentle  and  obstinate,  kind  and  bitter.  To  a 
friend  whom  he  loved  he  was  passionately  devoted; 
towards  one  whom  he  thought  his  enemy  he  dis¬ 
played  bitter  and  vengeful  malice.  His  mind,  left 
principally  to  circumstances  to  mould,  was  deeply 
overshadowed  by  gloom,  and  the  thoughts  that 
dwelt  within  could  not  but  partake  greatly  of  its 
character.  Always  dreaming,  in  spirit  he  dwelt  in 
another  world  which  his  fancy  had  constructed  and 
peopled.  The  poverty  resulting  from  his  wayward¬ 
ness  and  extravagance,  the  disappointment  caused 
by  his  own  glaring  faults,  the  introspection  and 
self-accusation  which  followed  his  debauches,  helped 
to  deeply  tinge  his  imagination  and  to  fill  it  with 
horrible  and  appalling  pictures.  His  mind,  brood¬ 
ing  over  such  visions,  was  wild  and  distracted. 
Sunk  deep  in  despair,  it  yet  longed  for  the  peace 
and  contentment  which  it  knew  existed,  but  which 
it  had  never  possessed.  Though  his  will  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  lift  him  from  the  degradation 
in  which  he  found  himself,  yet  in  those  revulsions 
from  vice  which  he  must  at  times  have  felt  did  he 
not,  startled  by  the  thought  of  what  he  could  have 
been,  keenly  feel  his  disgrace  and  yearn  for  that  bet¬ 
ter  life  ? 

For,  alas!  alas!  with  me 
The  light  of  life  is  o’er  ! 

No  more — no  more — no  more — 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) — 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  ! 

There  is  in  his  poem  of  “The  Raven  ”  much  that 
is  characteristic  of  Poe.  The  “  bleak  December,” 
“the  midnight  dreary,”  the  student  deep  in  the 
mystic  lore  of  forgotten  times,  all  suit  well  his  mys¬ 
terious  and  weird  frame  of  mind.  His  spirit,  har¬ 
rowed  up  by  the  imagination  that  could  picture  such 
scenes  as  are  portrayed  in  his  tales,  must  have  been 
continually  in  that  nervous  condition  of  extreme 
tension  in  which  he  delineates  the  spirits  of  his 
heroes. 

The  Lenore,  whose  loss  causes  so  much  bitter 
woe,  may  find  its  fitting  parallel  in  that  other  purer, 
nobler  life  which  had  once  presented  to  Poe  every 
opportunity  of  tracing  a  bright  name  upon  the  rolls 
of  fame,  but  which  was  lost  through  his  own  fault. 
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Well  might  he  sorrow  over  such  memories  and 
strive  to  forget  them,  since  his  soul 

From  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore! 

Poe’s  own  account,  in  his  “  Philosophy  of  Com¬ 
position  ”  of  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  “  The 
Raven,”  is  generally  discredited  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  course 
of  poetic  composition  as  he  there  describes  is  so  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote, 
in  fine,  so  psychologically  improbable,  that,  in  view 
of  Poe’s  unfortunate  tendency  to  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  at  any  hazard,  critics  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  no  such  course  was  ever  closely  followed. 

In  closing  this  hurried  outline  of  the  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  hopeless  of  our  American  poets,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  in  his  lamentations  over  the  lost 
Lenore,  and  in  the  paltry  consolation  that  he  took 
from  the  oft-repeated  refrain  of  nevermore ,  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  poetic,  though  not  hopeless, 
melancholy  of  Father  Abram  Ryan;  and  in  some 
future  paper  I  hope,  in  a  parallel  study  of  these 
poets,  to  be  able  to  indicate  at  greater  length  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  divergence. 

James  F.  Galligan,  ’93. 


BLEST  BETHLEHEM. 


I. 

In  robes  of  earth  that  hide  his  worth 
The  Saviour  leaves  the  skies, 

To  Bethlehem’s  town  He  hath  come  down 
And  in  a  manger  lies; 

Soon  o’er  Arabia’s  sands  will  gleam 
The  wondrous  star’s  bright  beam, 

And  kings  will  leave  their  thrones  to  bring 
Rich  offerings  to  their  King. 

Then  let  us  away,  away,  away, 

Then  let  us  away,  away,  away, 

To  greet  our  new  born  King. 

II. 

To  sing  His  birth  have  come  to  earth 
The  angels  of  the  Lord; 

Good-will  they  bring  and  peace  they  sing — 
The  blessings  of  the  Word; 

Far  on  the  hills  the  shepherds  hear 
The  tidings  of  good  cheer, 

Then  quickly  haste  they  down  to  bring 
Love’s  homage  to  their  King. 

Then  let  us  away,  away,  away, 

Then  let  us  away,  away,  away, 

To  greet  our  new-born  King. 


LAKE  WINNIPISEOGEE. 


was  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  on  my  way 
to  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  that  I  crossed  this 
sheet  of  water  so  memorable  for  its  many 
claims  to  beauty.  Starting  in  the  cars 
from  that  fertile  field  of  polite  letters,  viz.:  Boston, 
we  arrived  after  a  ride  of  about  four  hours,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  Emerging  from  our  dusty  retreat, 
from  which,  however,  we  had  espied  many  “  a  thing 
of  beauty”  on  the  route,  we  boarded  the  lake 
steamer — a  small  craft  of  its  kind,  yet  not  too  small 
for  the  sometimes  narrow  channels  through  which 
it  had  to  pass. 

The  passage  of  the  lake  was  really  the  ideal  trip 
that  fancy,  in  her  most  generous  range,  ever  made 
over  Geneva  or  any  other  Alpine  lake  ;  islands  of 
peaked  and  rugged  outline  dotting  the  glassy  sur¬ 
face  everywhere,  but  massed  with  sentinel-like 
closeness  at  the  northern  and  southern  bends  of  the 
lake.  When  all  the  travellers  were  aboard  we 
parted  from  the  pier,  bound,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  for 
an  island  that  was  lying  straight  in  our  course,  upon 
which  we  thought  our  vessel  must  surely  drive. 
But  suddenly,  just  when  the  moment  of  dreaded  yet 
looked-for  concussion  arrived  we  shot  around  the 
head  of  our  fancied  foe  and  between  its  massive 
sides  of  rock  and  those  of  another  fellow-island  sit¬ 
uated  beside  it.  I  recall  even  now  with  a  shudder, 
the  lowering  faces  of  those  two  banks  of  rock  ey¬ 
ing  us  darkly  and  grimly.  Truly  they  seemed  to 
me  goodly  types  of  storied,  cruel  wreckers  who, 
battening  in  anticipation  upon  the  carcass  of  a 
noble  ship,  see  their  prey  flit  safely  by  and  sink 
their  disappointment  in  a  scowl  or  in  a  frown.  Yet, 
even  here,  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  Creator’s  image 
caught  the  eye,  even  as  in  the  marble-hearted 
wrecker  we  see  the  temple  of  a  warm  immortal  soul, 
for  there  upon  the  tops  of  those  flinty  headlands,  a 
tuft  of  grass  lifted  its  head,  and  the  sun  levied  its 
rays  upon  and  brought  into  relief,  the  moss  and 
lichens  hitherto  hidden  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
The  bright  green  of  grass  and  moss  softened  and 
subdued  the  stern,  sombre,  brown  of  the  rock,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  in  the  blending  of  these  colors  the 
design  of  the  Master  artist  of  nature  who  avails  Him¬ 
self  of  tints  that  are  strong  to  image  forth  His  power, 
of  the  tender  and  delicate  to  mirror  forth  His  mercy 
and  goodness. 

Advancing  on  toward  the  central  part  of  the 
lake,  the  surroundings  began  to  assume  a  character 
grand  and  even  sublime.  The  full  breadth  of  the 
lake  from  shore  to  shore  was  open  to  the  gaze.  Its 
sides  of  locking  land  were  here  nature’s  “  rocks  im¬ 
pregnable,”  rising  abruptly  to  the  skies  from  out  the 
very  waters. 

As  to  the  lake  water,  looked  at  in  the  distance  it 
was  made  up  of  myriad  tiny  wavelets  that  danced 
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and  glistened  in  the  sunshine.  I  had  not  then 
studied  the  Greek  poets,  else  had  I  known  the  scene 
as  that  which  tallied  with  the 

"  xufiaTwv  dxrjfnO/j.ov  yiXaa/j.a  ” 

of  /Eschylus.  But  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  not 
only  lucent,  they  were  also  lucid.  For  looking  over 
the  side  of  the  steamer  into  their  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet,  I  could  see  everything  at  their  bottom:  the 
white  sand,  the  pebbles,  even  the  shadows  of  the 
islands;  while  the  mountains  along  the  lakeside 
were  figured  in  them  with  peaks  reversed,  standing 
on  their  brows  to  the  illusioned  eye. 

Approaching  the  northern  bend  of  the  lake  we 
came  within  close  vision  of  the  mountains  that 
lined  the  shore.  Their  sides  were  scarred  with  tor¬ 
rent-ways  and  ravines  through  which  the  fountain¬ 
heads  sent  their  mite  of  limpid  waters,  and  the 
melted  snows  poured  down,  to  swell  this  vase  of 
nature.  Truly,  the  crystal  purity  of  the  lake  could 
vie  with  the  Bandusian  fount  and  richly  merited 
being  styled,  “Splendidior  vitro.” 

With  what  regret  I  passed  from  the  scene  I  well 
remember.  It  was  to  my  boy’s  mind  a  picture  of 
the  Creator’s  goodness  ;  the  waters  whose  sheen 
and  purity  so  impressed  me;  the  towering  mountain 
heights  whose  caps  pierced  the  clouds  of  heaven 
were  given  to  man  out  of  God’s  goodness,  that  he 
might  in  turn  recognize  the  good  giver  by  doing 
good  to  others.  All  was  for  man  and  given  of  God’s 
charity: 

“  When  first  He  stretched  the  signed  zone 
And  heaped  the  hills,  and  barred  the  sea, 
Then  wisdom  sat  beside  his  throne, 

But  his  own  word  was  Charitie  /”  F. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY. 

Overture,  -  “La  Grande  Duchesse,”  -  Th.  Moses  Tobani. 

NUMBER  ONE  AROUND  THE  CORNER. 

Mr.  Nobbier ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  J.  Howlin  Farley. 
Mr.  Flipper ,  ------  Francis  McSorley. 

“  Laughing  Song,”  .....  College  Glee  Club. 

THE  BURGOMASTER  OF  SAARDAM. 

Peter ,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  ....  Daniel  E.  Kiernan. 
Admiral  Varenslof,  -----  John  D.  McCarthy. 
Baron  Von  Clump ,  -  -  -  -  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin. 

Count  de  Marville ,  -  Charles  J.  McCaff'erty. 

Von  Dmider  the  Burgomaster,  -  -  -  Stephen  D.  Horan. 


Von  Block, .  Patrick  J.  Dwyer. 

Peter  Stanmitz, . Michael  A.  Doran. 

Officer ,  John  J.  Dockry. 

Overture,  -  -  “Bonnie  Scotland,”  -  -  E.  N.  Catlin. 


Act  I. — The  Dockyard  at  Saardam. 

Waltz. — “On  the  Beautiful  Rhine,”  -  -  -  Keler  Bela. 

Act  II. — The  Interior  of  a  Tavern  in  Saardam. 


S  was  foretold  exclusively  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Monthly,  the  Dramatic  Society 
treated  us  to  an  excellent  farce  and 
still  more  excellent  play  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  night.  Not  only  was  the  entertainment 
highly  amusing,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  thank 
the  management  for  conducting  us  to  a  comfortable 
hall  withseatsconveniently arranged,  as  well  as  for 
dismissing  us  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Supper  having 
been  served  at  6.30,  there  was  no  long  night  recrea¬ 
tion  before  the  play  commenced,  and  shortly  after 
7.15  o’clock  the  boys  had  gathered  in  the  hall  and 
taken  possession  of  their  places.  Rev.  Father 
Rector  soon  arrived,  followed  by  the  Professors  and 
Prefects  and  several  of  the  old  boys  who  had  come 
up  to  revive  by-gone  memories. 

Professor  Petersen,  assisted  by  other  eminent 
instrumentalists,  greeted  us  with  a  soul-stirring 
overture,  said  to  be  from  “  Tobani.”  When  this 
was  over  the  new  maroon  curtain  was  rent  in  twain, 
so  to  speak,  and  framed  with  its  ample  folds  the 
“  brown  ”  parlor,  or  brown  study,  before  whose 
mirror  “  Bob  Acres  ”  once  bedecked  himself  in 
silken  doublet  and  frilled  cravat.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  rested  the  redoubtable  Mac,  his  arm  upon 
the  table,  and  his  face  looking  as  smooth  and 
motionless  as  an  ‘‘animated  bust,”  or  “  storied  urn,” 
for  that  matter.  He  was  Mr.  Flipper,  and  we  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  suit  his  otherwise  mobile  tem¬ 
perament  to  the  sublime  impenitence  of  such  a 
name.  To  cloak  what  multiplying  villainies  of  na¬ 
ture  had  he  been  aliased  Flipper  ?  With  what 
desperate  predestination  did  the  said  Flipper  pur¬ 
pose  to  disentangle  the  mysteries  of  Number  One 
Around  the  Corner  ?  These  were  some  of  the 
many  problems  that  we  wrought  in  vain  to  rid  our 
minds  of  during  the  tongueless  interval  between 
the  raising  of  the  curtain  and  the  solemn  moment 
when  Flipper  rose  from  his  seat  and  introduced  us, 
as  he  best  knew  how,  to  ‘‘Number  One.” 

Presently  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
quickly  tapping  on  a  cellar  door.  We  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  behold  !  a  coat  was 
seen  protruding  from  the  door-jamb.  This  unbut¬ 
toned  garment  was  soon  followed  by  the  sylph-like 
form  of  Flipper’s  friend,  shadow  and  associate,  Mr. 
Nobbier.  Nobbier  and  Flipper  now  stood  before 
us,  and  amid  a  ripple  of  applause  commenced  to 
unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  plot.  They  started 
from  the  coat  and  the  six  small  brass  buttons,  and, 
refreshing  us  betimes  with  a  whiff  of  bad  tobacco, 
recounted  to  our  Hellenic  wonderment  their  mutual 
differences  over  patent-leather  slippers,  their  swell¬ 
ing  discomforts  over  misfit  clothing,  the  manifold 
and  various  means  which  they  employed  for  out¬ 
witting  one  another  by  the  reiterated  purloining  and 
pawning  of  each  other’s  boots  and  overcoats. 

Flipper,  airy  and  volatile,  was  dressed  and 
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“made-up  ”  ad  ungues ,  knew  his  part  to  perfection, 
was  graceful  in  his  action  and  self-possessed  in  his 
demeanor.  Nobbier,  whimsical  and  impetuous  as 
his  varying  fortunes  made  him,  came  upon  the  stage 
in  shirt  sleeves  and  vest,  a  costume  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  endeavored  to  improve  by  donning  an  ill- 
fitting  “cut- away;”  he  was,  if  anything,  more  equal 
to  his  character  than  the  other,  he  spoke  even 
more  distinctly,  was  never  too  confused  for  his 
impersonation,  and  evinced  an  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  most  telling  situations.  On  the 
whole,  the  two  comedians  made  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion,  though  neither  won  the  honors  of  veterans, 
nor  did  anything  to  elicit  inordinate  applause.  The 
“Gold  Cure”  was  well  sung  by  Messrs.  Flipper  and 
Nobbier,  and  would  have  been  deserving  of  unquali¬ 
fied  praise,  were  it  not  for  an  irritating  roughness 
here  and  there,  which  sprung,  we  feel  convinced, 
more  from  fatigue  than  from  imperfect  rehearsal. 
We  hope  that  the  company  will  reproduce  their 
comedietta  or  something  like  it,  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  recess. 

The  farce  was  followed  by  a  Laughing  Song, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote  to  the  “  curtain- 
raiser,”  or  to  supply  whatever  might  have  been 
wanting  thereto,  or  to  put  us  in  a  good  humor  for 
the  exploits  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  as  a  sort  of 
ukase  against  our  going  to  sleep,  was  not  so  nomi¬ 
nated  in  the  programme.  Anyhow  we  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  at  the  sweet  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  of  the  little  fellows  and 
the  low  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  of  their  elder  brothers. 

The  Laughing  Song  gave  place  to  “  Overture  ” 
number  two,  which  consisted  of  much  twanging  and 
piping  by  the  orchestra  to  the  tune  of  Bonnie  Scot¬ 
land.  With  this,  Act  I.  of  the  comedy  was  ushered  in. 
The  scene  discovered  Peter  and  Von  Dunder  hard 
at  work  in  the  dockyard  of  Saardam.  They  were 
well  attired  for  their  parts,  which  they  declaimed 
throughout  with  a  great  amount  of  facility,  and  in  so 
interesting  a  fashion  as  to  gain  deserved  distinction 
and  to  show  at  every  turn  that  their  hearts  were  in 
the  characters  they  assumed.  M.  A.  Doran  in  par¬ 
ticular  played  in  very  capable  style,  taking  on  with 
immense  force  the  incog,  that  was  generously  thrust 
upon  him.  D.  E.  Kiernan’s  accurate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  such  words  as  virtue,  first ,  sea-surges,  etc., 
had  wide  scope  in  his  rather  majestic  part,  and  we 
are  free  to  say  that  the  boys  admired  him  for  losing 
no  opportunity  to  gesticulate  gracefully  and  to 
accentuate  perfectly.  C.  J.  McCafferty  exhibited 
with  ample  art  the  character  of  Count  de  Marville, 
an  impersonation,  the  interest  and  mystery  of  which 
he  did  not  suffer  to  flag  for  an  instant.  P.  H.  Dwyer 
made  a  good  representation  of  Von  Block,  and  was 
received  with  a  welcome  whenever  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  appear.  J.  F.  McLaughlin  was  also  a  success. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  role 
of  the  quartette  of  allied  farmers  who  came  upon 


the  stage  to  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  distraught 
and  unthinking  Burgomaster.  They  were  the  most 
respectable  looking  farmers  we  ever  set  eyes  on, 
just  as  the  officers,  J.  J.  Dockry,  W.  M.  Boyle  and 
L.  L.  Tracey,  were  as  straight  and  formidable  as 
any  soldiers  that  ever  did  tours  or  quelled  a  miners’ 
strike.  The  costume  of  J.  D.  McCarthy  was  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  cast,  and  it  can  be  justly  said  that 
both  by  his  acting  and  by  his  make-up  John  would 
have  added  an  ornament  to  even  finer  habiliments. 

If  this  was  J.  D.  Horan’s  first  appearance,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  augurs  well  for  the  remaining  plays  of  the 
year.  As  Burgomaster  he  was  truly  clever  through¬ 
out,  and  there  was  little  in  his  performance  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from,  nay  much  to  place  it  in  advance  of, 
others  in  the  cast  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
larger  experience. 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  the  Dramatic  Society 
for  the  whole  entertainment,  but  especially  do  we 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  O'Hara,  S.  J.,  who  got  up  a  very  successful  play 
under  recurring  difficulties.  The  music,  which  was 
plentiful,  does  not,  of  course,  call  for  serious  criti¬ 
cism,  but  mention  may  again  be  made  of  the  part¬ 
singing  in  the  remarkably  good  Laughing  Song, 
which  well  merited  to  be  encored. 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


THE  TRIUMPHANT  TYROS. 


TYROS  XI,  VS.  CONDON  CHAMPION  XI. 

Tyros  22,  Condons  16. 

E  biggest  game  of  the  season  at  Ford- 
ham,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  some 
respects,  was  played  by  the  smallest  boys 
and  on  the  smallest  field.  It  took  place  on 
the  Tyro  ball-field  in  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  College,  including  many 
of  the  Professors  and  Prefects.  The  contestants  were 
as  above  stated — the  Condons  of  Grammar  School,  ’93 
having  been  trained  by  the  noted  athlete  Mr.  J.  F.  Con¬ 
don.  For  interest,  excitement,  rival  cheering,  and  close¬ 
ness,  this  game  might,  save  in  one  particular,  be  well 
compared  to  the  great  annual  game  between  Yale  and 
Princeton.  What  is  the  one  point  of  difference?  The 
weight  of  the  two  teams. 

As  the  Condons,  strong  in  the  pride  of  their  unbroken 
series  of  eighteen  victories,  with  their  alleged  average 
weight  of  1 16  pounds,  rushed  out  upon  the  field,  it 
seemed  a  shame  to  pit  against  them  small  boys  averaging 
108  pounds,  liven  the  stout  heart  of  our  brave  little 
captain  quailed  at  the  prospect,  but  it  quailed  only  fora 
minute.  From  all  sides  there  came  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  pack  with  Invincibles  or  abandon  the  fight. 
But  no ;  a  few  reassuring  words  from  Lieut.  Ferguson, 
who  had  given  the  last  touches  to  the  work  of  practice, — 
a  “you  are  sure  to  win,  don’t  be  afraid  of  their  size,  boys,  ” 
from  our  first  prefect, — our  two  candles  trimmed  and 
lighted  before  Our  Lady’s  Altar  in  the  study-hall,  and 
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we  go  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  lo  !  they  are  ours.  Our 
108  pounds  captured  the  1 1 6  lb.  championship  ofthe  city! 

Now  for  the  details  of  the  great  strife.  The  Tyros 
won  the  toss  and  took  the  ball,  the  Condons  choosing 
the  south  goal,  a  choice  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
players  of  their  experience  and  training,  seeing  that  it 
gave  them  the  wind  in  the  face.  The  famous  double  V 
was  formed,  the  ball  being  in  the  second  half.  The 
move  completely  puzzled  the  visitors,  and  Devine  had 
reached  their  twenty-five  yard  line  before  being  downed. 
Two  minutes’  more  of  play,  and  the  hero  ofthe  open¬ 
ing  trick  is  pushed  over  the  line  for  a  touchdown,  from 
which  Rosado  kicked  a  difficult  goal.  Condon  now  had 
the  ball,  but  soon  lost  it  on  four  downs.  McDonnell  was 
sent  around  the  right  end  and,  assisted  by  good  interfer¬ 
ence,  gained  ten  yards.  Devine  gained  repeatedly 
through  the  centre,  and  soon  McDonnell  scored  a  touch¬ 
down.  No  goal.  Condon  formed  the  V  and  gained 
fifteen  yards.  Here,  dufing  the  usual  worrying  of  the 
centre,  the  ball  was  kicked  by  one  of  the  Tyros.  Of 
course  the  ball  was  not  in  play,  but  Brown,  the  full¬ 
back  of  ’93,  seizing  it,  started  round  the  end.  He  was 
tackled  by  McDonnell,  but  the  latter,  being  told  that  the 
ball  was  not  in  play,  released  Brown,  who  ran  behind  the 
line,  and  the  touchdown  was  allowed. 

The  ball  was  now  ours,  and  after  a  number  of  brilliant 
end  plays,  Richards  made  another  touchdown,  from 
which  Rosado  kicked  a  goal.  Condon  then  had  the  ball, 
and  after  six  minutes  play  scored  her  second  touchdown. 
The  goal  was  missed.  The  Tyros  again  formed  the 
double  V,  and  letting  Devine  out  of  the  scrimmage,  Con¬ 
don's  twenty-five  yard  line  was  reached  before  Devine 
was  downed.  Once  more  repeated  gains  through  centre, 
brought  the  ball  to  Condon’s  one  yard  line.  A  couple 
of  seconds’  more  of  play  would  most  certainly  have  re- 
resulted  in  a  touchdown,  but  the  thoroughly  impartial 
umpire,  T.  J.  Boyle,  called  time — a  fact  worthy  of  note 
in  view  of  Mr.  Condon’s  subsequent  claim  of  unfair 
treatment. 

After  ten  minutes  the  teams  lined  up  again,  Condon 
having  the  ball.  The  visitors  made  five  yards,  and  by 
pushing  the  centre  soon  had  the  ball  on  _the  Tyros’ 
fifteen  yard  line.  Goal  was  kicked.  Once  more  the 
ball  came  to  the  Tyros,  and  with  it  a  snap  and  vigorthat 
could  have  been  scarcely  expected  at  this  stage  of  the 
game.  They  pushed  the  ball  forward  till  within  three 
yards  of  Condon’s  goal.  Here  the  sphere  was  passed  to 
McDonnell  for  a  run  around  the  end.  Finding  the  way 
blocked,  “  Rob,”  with  that  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
openings  which  has  characterized  his  play  throughout 
the  season,  dodging  cleverly,  dashed  in  between  tackle 
and  end,  and  was  over  the  line  almost  before  the  players 
of  either  side  knew  where  he  had  gone.  Goal  was 
kicked  by  Rosado. 

Condon,  inspirited  by  her  peculiar  “Ipecai”  cheer, 
as  some  one  called  it,  showed  marked  improvement  in 
her  play.  By  short  runs  around  the  end  the  ball  was  on 
the  Tyros’  two  yard  line,  but  was  lost  on  four  downs. 
Here  came  the  cleverest  part  of  the  game.  To  try  a 
kick  or  a  run  around  the  end  would  be  difficult ;  Jno. 


Rosado  passed  the  ball  to  McDonnell,  who  touched  it 
down  behind  the  line,  thereby  making  a  touch-back 
and  entitling  the  Tyros  to  the  ball  on  their  twenty-five 
yard  line.  (This  surprised  Mr.  Condon  and  his  team 
and  showed  that  the  Tyros  understood  the  game  they 
were  playing. )  Here  Richards  took  the  ball  around  the 
right  end  for  seven  yards,  but  after  he  was  downed 
Brown  snatched  the  ball  from  his  hands,  and  running 
behind  the  line,  claimed  a  touchdown.  The  claim  was 
manifestly  unjust,  and  to  quote  the  Neiv  Fork  Sun  of 
Sunday,  November  27th  :  “The  Condons,  feeling  them¬ 
selves  beaten,  withdrew  from  the  field  upon  a  pretended 
faulty  decision  of  the  umpire  *  *  The  Tyros  outplayed 

their  opponents  at  all  points.” 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  whom 
most  credit  is  due.  Wade,  Charles  and  Head  again  and 
again  held  their  own  successfully  against  centres  averag¬ 
ing  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  pounds,  more  than  them¬ 
selves.  Garcia  and  Rice  were  both  well  placed  at 
tackle.  While  Coughlan  and  C.  Dunn  combined  in  no 
small  degree  the  two  strong  points  of  every  efficient  end 
— ability  to  break  through  to  stop  a  kick,  and  speed  in 
getting  down  the  field  when  a  kick  has  been  made  by 
their  own  fullback.  Dunn,  in  particular,  is  a  very  fast 
runner  and  a  low  tackier,  and  more  than  once  he  pre¬ 
vented  touchdowns  when  they  seemed  inevitable. 

Behind  the  line  Devine  was  a  great  ground-gainer  for 
work  through  the  centre  of  the  line.  Richards,  deficient 
at  first  in  keeping  close  to  his  interferers,  improved  in 
each  game  till  at  the  season’s  close  he  was  almost  sure 
to  make  his  yards  every  time  he  received  the  ball.  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  the  oldest  of  thebacks  in  experience,  was  even 
better  this  year  than  he  was  last  year.  He  is  a  low  and 
sure  tackier.  For  a  run  around  the  end  or  a  short  quick 
dash  through  the  line  he  was  always  to  be  depended 
upon ;  while  his  ability  to  take  advantage  of  openings 
has  already  been  noted. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Rosado,  the  captain  and 
quarter-back  ?  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  is 
credit  due.  He  had  the  team  out  day  after  day  for 
long  and  hard  practice,  what  probably  no  other  boy 
on  the  Division  could  have  done;  and  he  kept  up 
the  training  till  each  boy  had  so  mastered  the  signals 
and  so  well  understood  what  was  required  of  him,  that 
throughout  the  whole  season  scarcely  more  than  three 
times  was  the  play  of  the  team  balked  by  misinterpreted 
signals  or  fumbled  balls.  Cool,  steady,  and  astute,  he 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  enemy’s  every  weak¬ 
ness,  he  nearly  always  chose  the  right  play  at  the  right 
time,  and  when  a  goal  had  to  be  kicked  he  rarely  failed 
in  the  attempt.  For  twenty-nine  touchdowns  he  kicked 
twenty-three  goals,  a  record  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
biggest  players  of  the  season. 

Honor,  then,  to  Capt.  Rosado,  honor  to  his  victorious 
men  for  their  skill,  their  pluck,  their  perseverance;  but, 
above  all,  honor  to  the  team  for  never  having  forgotten 
in  the  heat  of  battle  that  they  were  little  gentlemen  who 
needed  not  to  be  warned.  We  hope  that  the  Tyro  XI.  of 
next  year  will  be  as  good  as  their  brothers  of  1892. 

J.  J.  N.,  ’97. 
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December,  1892. 


LSEWHERE  the  play  rendered  by  the 
Dramatic  Association  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve,  will  be  noted.  Here  let  us  briefly 
observe  that  we  were  altogether  pleased 
with  the  performance.  That  the  actors  should 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  manifest  such  good 
work  as  we  but  lately  witnessed,  was  hardly 
to  be  expected;  and  yet  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  presentation  of  “  The  Burgomaster  of  Saardam” 
was  one  that  should  be  a  source  of  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Rev.  Moderator  whose  time  and  labor 
were  given  not  sparingly  to  the  cause. 


THE  BALLADE  OF  TRUE  WORTH. 


O  ye  Heroes,  whose  story  is  told 

By  the  sires  to  the  sons  of  your  race  ! 

O  ye  Kings  clad  in  purple  and  gold 

And  the  trappings  of  power  and  of  place  ! 
Greater  heroes  left  never  a  trace  ; 

Truer  kings  in  the  subject’s  grave  lie. 

Theirs  is  honor  despite  their  disgrace. 

Lo  !  the  worth’s  in  the  Gold,  not  the  Die  ! 

O  ye  Statesmen,  in  council  grown  old, 

With  your  seals  and  the  bawble-like  mace  ! 

O  ye  Lords,  in  the  peerage  enscrolled, 

With  your  ermine,  your  wigs  and  your  lace  ! 
There  are  statesmen  where  bread-winners  pace, 
Though  their  title  you  fain  would  deny  ; 

There  are  peers  ’mid  the  rude  populace. 

Lo  !  the  worth’s  in  the  Gold,  not  the  Die  ! 

O  ye  Trucklers  who  honor  have  sold, 

To  strut  in  the  world  for  a  space  ! 

O  ye  Hypocrites,  striving  to  mould 

Warped  souls  to  a  seeming  of  grace  ! 

Soon  the  future’s  true  hand  will  efface 
From  earth’s  tablets  the  fame  that  you  buy; 

Painted  virtue  is  vice’s  grimace, 

Lo  !  the  worth’s  in  the  Gold,  not  the  Die  ! 

.t ' 

ENVOY. 

O  fool  World  !  judging  things  by  their  face, 

Look  !  the  good  in  the  dust  you  let  lie, 

While  you  scramble  for  coin  that  is  base, 

Lo  !  the  worth’s  in  the  Gold,  not  the  Die  ! 

Charles  Alphons  Wingerter,  ’87. 


Hotes  by  tfre  %cUay. 


Our  elections,  fraught  with  all  the  careful  man¬ 
agement  and  partisanship  of  a  Tammany  Society, 
are  over,  and  Joseph  Bayard,  ’93,  is  President  and 
Manager  of  the  Baseball  Association  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season.  It  will  be  said  that  we  are  tardy  in 
tendering  congratulations,  but  nevertheless  we 
wish  the  new  officers  success  on  their  elevation  to 
the  “  cares  of  State.”  The  gentlemen  referred  to 
are  our  representatives,  a  majority  of  our  votes  have 
placed  them  in  power,  and  our  duty,  therefore,  is 
plain,  we  are  bound  to  support  them;  not  merely  by 
that  financial  assistance  which  every  student,  and 
every  alumnus  of  Fordham  feels  it  necessary  and 
right  to  render,  but  we  must  favor  them  with 
the  word  of  approval,  the  cheer  that  thrills  and  stim¬ 
ulates,  and  the  absence  of  anything  bordering  on 
revolt — this  is  the  support  that  the  officers  ask  and 
expect  from  every  student  in  our  College,  and  we 
trust  that  every  student  will  do  his  best  to  supply 
the  demand. 


T  the  reading  of  the  monthly  marlss  for  No¬ 
vember  Rev.  Father  Rector  sounded  a  note 
of  warning  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  re_ 
verberate  in  the  souls  of  the  more  advanced 
students  of  St.  John’s  long  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

sk  * 

— The  church  on  the  College  grounds,  heretofore  known 
as  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  ceased  to  be  the 
parish  church  of  Fordham  and  vicinity  on  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  4th,  after  the  nine  o’clock  Mass.  On  that  day 
at  eleven  a.  m.  the  new  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  on 
Webster  Avenue  near  Kingsbridge  road,  was  blessed 
and  formally  opened  by  the  Vicar  General,  Very  Rev. 
Father  Mooney  (A.  M.  ’68).  The  dedication  of  the  new 
church  was  followed  by  a  Solemn  High  Mass  of  which 
Rev.  Father  Rector  was  Celebrant,  assisted  by  Father 
Peter  Farrell  and  Fr.  Kelly,  as  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Father  Daniel  Cunnion. 
Father  Rigney,  who  succeeds  Father  Hart,  S.J.  as  pastor 
of  the  parish,  made  an  address  at  the  close  of  the  sermon. 
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The  Monthly  wishes  Father  Rigney,  as  well  as  his 
curate,  Father  Cronin,  every  success  in  this  new  ministry. 
We  hope  to  publish  ere  long  a  brief  history  of  the  old 
church  near  St.  John’s  Hall. 

*  * 

— Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Fordham  stage  has  the 
opening  performance  of  the  year  met  with  more  favor¬ 
able  criticism  than  that  which  greeted  the  Thanksgiving 
play  of  November  24,  1892.  The  actors,  though  many  of 
them  made  their  first  appearance  on  that  occasion,  were 
quite  at  home  on  the  stage  and  never  for  a  moment  be¬ 
trayed  fright  or  the  more  baneful  defect  of  failing 
memory.  The  College  is  indebted  to  Mr.  O'Hara,  S.J., 
for  a  good  entertainment,  no  less  than  for  the  many  im¬ 
provements  he  has  made  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pros¬ 
cenium.  The  stage  is  now  neatly  carpeted;  many  of 
the  old  scenes  have  been  remodelled;  a  new  curtain  has 
been  hung  in  place  of  the  crumbling  canvas  of  earlier 
days;  and  a  proscenium  in  maroon  and  white  conceals 
from  view  the  painted  flower-vases  of  the  fifties. 

*  * 

— We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  history 
will  repeat  itself  in  the  Christmas  entertainment.  Mr. 
O’Hara’s  experience  in  the  Thanksgiving  play  has  decided 
him  to  entrust  to  the  Dramatic  Society  the  performance  of 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  This  announcement  ought  to 
give  pleasure  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Fordham 
stage,  as  it  is  already  several  years  since  a  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama  was  attempted  by  the  boys  of  St.  John's. 
“  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  was  last  played  at  Fordham 
on  April  28,  1885.  Bright  chances  are  in  view  for  more  of 
Shakespeare  before  the  year  is  over, — as  of  a  public 
play,  for  instance,  to  which  visitors  will  be  admitted  by 
tickets. 

*  * 


held  on  December  1st,  Rev.  Father  Ronayne,  S.J.,  the 
moderator,  in  the  chair.  Officers  for  the  term  were 
elected  as  follows  : 

H.  E.  McLaughlin . President. 

T.  Rafferty . Vice-President. 

P.  H.  Dwyer . Corresp.  Sec. 

J.  B.  Robinson . • . Rec.  Sec. 

S.  D.  Horan . Treasurer. 

C.  O’Brien . Librarian. 

It  was  announced  that  meetings  would  take  place 
every  other  Wednesday.  The  first  papers  were  assigned 
to  H.  E.  McLaughlin,  and  J.  F.  Galligan. 

*  * 

— Two  members  of  the  Class  of  ’88  were  ordained 
priests  at  the  Troy  Seminary  on  Dec.  17,  Rev.  Malick  J. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Reilly.  Our  Rev.  Vice- 
President,  their  former  teacher,  and  a  number  of  the 
Faculty  received  invitations  to  be  present  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  services.  The  Monthly  extends  to  them  its  sincer- 
est  well-wishes. 

*  * 

— It  is  consoling  to  note  the  number  of  boys  who 
approach  the  Holy  Table  on  the  first  Friday  of  every 
month,  a  number  which  is  so  large,  in  fact,  that  the  day 
has  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  general  Com¬ 
munion. 

*  * 

— On  the  Feast  of  St.  Stanislas  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  said 
Mass  for  the  boys  at  9  o’clock  and  preached  a  panegyric 
of  the  Saint. 

*  * 

— That  call  to  prayer,  so  full  of  poetry — the  Angelus 
— which  for  so  many  years  has  sounded  from  the  belfry 
of  our  old  church,  will  still  continue  to  send  the  rich  music 
of  its  aves  over  the  fields  of  Fordham. 

*  * 


At  present  writing  the  following  is  the  cast  for  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 


The  Duke  of  Venice . 

Antonio . 

Bassanio . 

Gratiano . 

Lorenzo . 

Solanio .  .  ■  ■ . 

Saterino . 

J'ortio . . 

Nerissa . 

Shy  lock . 

Jessica  . 

Launcelot  Gobbo . 

Old  Gobbo . 

Leonardo . 

* 


.  Fintan  Phelan,  ’94. 
.JohnD.  McCarthy,  ’96. 
.Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95. 
.John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 

.L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 
.John  Long,  ’94. 

Maurice  Doran,  ’95. 

John  J.  O’Rourke,  ’95. 
Joseph  V.  Bergen,  ’97. 
.William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 
Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  ’93. 
.Michael  A.  Doran,  ’94. 
Frank  O’Laughlin,  ’93. 
.William  M.  Boyle,  ’95. 


— And  here  let  us  ask  what  has  become  of  the  time- 
honored  quarter-striking  clock  in  the  tower?  We  have 
not  heard  its  melody  for  an  age.  Has  the  winder’s  hand 
grown  weary  ? 

*  * 

— The  hard  frosts  towards  the  end  of  November  gave 
promise  of  premature  skating,  and  many  an  old  blade 
was  refurbished  for  an  early  season  on  the  pond  by  the 
lane;  but,  alas!  a  thaw  set  in,  and  all  prospects  of  skating 
before  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  soon  vanished  like 
the  mists  of  morning. 

*  * 

— On  Friday,  November  25,  the  Philosophers  went 
for  their  St.  Catharine’s  Day  to  the  City. 

*  * 


— Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Louis  A.  Risse  the 
Dramatic  Society  will  be  enabled  to  present  to  its 
patrons  at  Christmas  a  new  court  scene  fresh  from  the 
brush  of  the  artist. 

*  * 

— Until  further  notice  the  boys’  Mass  on  Sundays  will 
be  at  9  a.m.  and  Vespers  at  5  p.  m.  in  the  church.  On 
week-days  the  boys  will  attend  Mass  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Faculty  Building. 

*  * 

—The  first  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was 


— For  over  a  week,  beginning  with  November  26, 
the  playgrounds  and  fields  were  covered  with  several 
inches  of  snow,  and  the  weather  was  so  brisk  as  to  call 
the  heaviest  clothing  into  use.  The  toboggan  slide  was 
the  centre  of  enj'oyment  on  those  days,  numerous  gay 
groups  shooting  in  succession  from  its  weather-beaten 
boards  across  the  ball-field,  even  as  far  as  second  base. 

*  * 

— Among  our  late  visitors  were  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89; 
Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87;  J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89;  T.  J.  Gaff¬ 
ney  Taaffe,  ’90;  John  J.  Sullivan,  ’92;  Wm.  H.  Hurst,  ’72. 
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— Father  Fargis,  S.J.,  visited  the  College  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December. 

*  * 

— John  M.  Dickson,  ’73,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  College,  in  company  with  Mr.  O.  P.  Buel,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  December  4. 

*  % 

— James  P.  McNally,  ’92,  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

*  * 

— In  a  note  dated  St.  Boniface  College,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  December  2,  1892,  Father  Drummond,  S.J. , 
writing  of  the  November  Monthly,  says  :  “In  Memoriam 
Laureati  is  admirable,  full  of  delicate  allusion  and  nobly 
tender.” 

*  * 

— We  regret  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother 
of  Bob  and  Tom  Carmody,  ’92  and  ’90,  and  we  take  this 
earliest  opportunity  of  offering  them  our  sincere  condol¬ 
ence.  In  announcing  the  sad  news  from  Towanda, 
Pa.,  under  date  of  December  7,  1892,  Bob  writes: 
“I  was  called  home  from  Georgetown  on  the  very  very 
sudden  death  of  my  mother,  who  passed  away  on 
Thanksgiving  eve.  What  sadness  it  has  brought  me,  as 
well  as  our  whole  family,  I  cannot  describe.  A  prayer 
for  her  in  behalf  of  an  old  Fordham  boy  would  be 
the  most  pleasant  consolation  I  could  experience.” 

*  * 

— We  also  condole  with  Peter  Hendricks,  ’78,  who 
was  recently  called  from  the  City  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  mother. 

*  * 

— On  Thursday,  December  8th,  the  Feast  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  worthily 
solemnized  in  the  new  chapel  of  the  College  (z’.  e. ,  the  old 
church).  As  this  was  the  first  formal  possession  which 
the  boys  have  taken  of  the  collegiate  church — as  some 
style  it — special  efforts  were  made  to  signalize  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Father  Fagan, 
S.J.,  assisted  by  Fr.  Hart,  S.J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  White 
S.J.,  as  Sub-Deacon.  A  cornet  accompaniment  was  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  organ  music.  Everyone  was 
pleased  with  the  performance  of  the  choir,  the  choristers 
proving  themselves  very  competent,  though  at  times 
their  rendition  was  a  little  rough.  The  altar  was  tastily 
illuminated.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Father  Rector  offici¬ 
ated  at  the  Solemn  Benediction,  assisted  by  Father  Quirk, 
S.J.,  and  Mr.  Harty,  S.J.  Father  Keveney,  S.J.  delivered 
an  appropriate  sermon. 

*  * 

— Very  Rev.  Fr.  Jerge,  S.J. ,  the  Vice-Provincial,  came 
to  the  College  on  the  8th  inst.  to  make  his  retreat.  Other 
retreatants  were  Father  Chester,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown 
College;  Father  Des  Ribes,  S.J.,  of  St.  Inigo’s,  St.  Mary’s 
Co.,  Md. ;  Father  Lancaster,  S.J.,  and  Father  Coleman, 
S.J.,  of  Frederick,  Md. 

*  * 

— Father  Peter  O'Carroll,  S.J.,  whose  ordination  last 
June  we  forgot  to  chronicle,  is  now  stationed  in  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City. 


— Fr.  James  V.  Kelly,  S.J.,  formerly  director  of  the 
Monthly,  was  also  ordained  last  June  at  Woodstock 
College,  Md. 

*  * 

— Messrs  John  Coyle,  S.J.,  and  John  S.  Hollohan, 
S.J. ,  one  time  Professors  at  Fordham,  are  engagedin  the 
study  of  theology  at  Woodstock  College,  Md. 

*  * 

— Friday,  December  the  9th,  was  a  full  holiday, 
granted  mainly  to  compensate  for  a  week’s  bad  weather. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  balmy  on  this  day  that  base¬ 
ball  was  played  on  all  Divisions. 


PAX  CHRISTI. 


“  But  peaceful  was  the  night , 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began: 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  wild  ocean , 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave." 

Milton. 

I. 

On  high  the  moon  with  silver  radiance  shines 
Down  thro’  the  sable  night  with  modest  ray, — 
God’s  well-trimmed  lamp,  to  light  the  darkling 
way. 

White-lined  with  spotless  snow  are  hills  and  vines, 
While  wintry  gusts,  faint-rustling  through  the  pines 
Scarce  break  the  spell  of  Solitude’s  sweet  sway 
O’er  wold,  and  wood,  and  icy-fettered  bay, — 
Christ’s  harbingers  of  Love  and  peaceful  signs. 

“  A  metaphor  of  peace,” — these  monarchs  old 
So  brightly  wrapt  in  snow  and  silv’ry  light, 
While  on  them  blows  the  west  wind  pure  and  cold 
And  wakes  an  unseen  harp  in  mystic  flight  ! 
How  beautiful  this  night,  this  night  foretold 
Of  joy  and  peace  to  every  mortal  wight ! 

II. 

But  lo  !  a  light  as  of  high  noon  o’erhead, 

That  pours  itself  no  loudlier  than  the  snow 
On  crag  and  plain  that  marvel  make  below 
Why  night  and  darkness  smitten  are  and  dead  ? 
List,  how  the  seraphim-hosannas  wed 

With  earth’s  glad  elements  in  rythmic  flow; 

How  through  the  world  the  thrilling  echoes  go 
Until  the  tidings  glad  all  earth  o’erspread  ! 

The  music  rolls  along;  while  on  yon  height 

With  crook  in  hand  the  shepherds  catch  their 
breath: — 

For  God  is  bending  o’er  the  arch  of  night, 

And  views,  well-pleased,  poor  Bethlehem  be¬ 
neath, 

Where  winged  throngs  in  carolling  unite 
To  twine  around  the  Babe  a  choral  wreath. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

HANKSGIVING  Day  brought  with,  it 
much  excitement.  For  a  week  previous 
to  election  the  tickets  declaring  “  Pro 
Bono  Divisionis  ”  and  “Vox  Sapien- 
tium  ”  were  placarded  on  the  walls  in  bold  and 
open  letters.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  contest 
for  some  of  the  positions  was  very  close.  Things 
were  pretty  evenly  settled,  however,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  :  President,  Jos.  L. 
Bayard  ;  Vice-President,  M.  H.  Glynn  ;  Treasurer, 
D.  J.  Hanrahan  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Jos.  A. 
Dunn;  Recording  Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Calkins. 

— We  can  assure  Mr.  Ely  that  his  praiseworthy 
article  on  the  “  Fordham  Tigers,”  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  MONTHLY,  was  read  with  much  appreciation 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Football  Team. 

— “  Von  Block”  was  highly  elated  over  his  de¬ 
but.  We  hope  to  see  him  soon  again. 

— There  is  a  certain  presumptuous,  black-haired 
gentleman  of  '97  going  about  here,  audaciously 
springing  upon  us  every  now  and  then  aline  or  two 
of  Latin.  When  that  same  long-haired  youth  will 
try,  during  his  conversations,  to  keep  his  mifid  off 
those  dear  authors,  over  which  he  broods  in  time  of 
study,  we  will  begin  to  grant  him  a  more  favorable 
hearing. 

— Mr.  McCafferty,  ’94,  was  elected  temporary 
Captain  of  the  Baseball  Team  until  the  winter  train¬ 
ing  comes  to  an  end.  We  have  every  indication  to 
believe  that  under  such  a  captain  every  aspirant  to 
the  team  will  work  with  his  heartiest  endeavor. 

— On  recent  notice  from  Secretary  Dunn  we 
learn  that  the  schedule  for  the  coming  season  shows 
prospects  as  bright  as  did  last  year's  at  this  time. 

— The  dramatic  affairs  of  the  College-players, 
stage  and  everything  else  pertaining  thereto,  have 
recently  undergone  a  much-needed  change. 

— J.  Zephyrus  King,  ’94,  and  Mach  Scherrer  have 
entered  their  names  as  candidates  for  the  Baseball 
Team. 

— Now  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  wind  begins  to  blow  too  briskly  around  the 
smoking  corner  of  our  building,  we  cannot  too  earn¬ 
estly  urge  the  question  of  a  smoking  shed. 

— By  the  time  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
MONTHLY  issues  from  the  press  we  shall  be  making 
preparations  for  a  journey  homeward  to  spend  the 
gladsome  days  of  Christmas  in  the  cheerful  warmth 
of  our  own  fireside. 

— We  have  recently  welcomed  from  Denver  a 
gentleman  whose  aptitude  for  singing  has  materially 
modified  the  quiet  state  of  things  that  began  to  set¬ 
tle  about  us,.  Our  appreciation  of  his  vocal  ability 
has  led  him  to  become  extremely  enthusiastic,  and 


we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  believing  that  he 
will  soon  find  himself  side  by  side  with  others  of  our 
illustrious  choristers. 

— Tom  d  oesn’t  know  what  a  winter’s  training  is. 
Had  he  been  with  us  last  year  when  we  were  hard 
at  work  in  the  cage  his  arm  would  have  remained  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  all  summer. 

— John  A.  Ryan,  A.M.,  ’91,  visited  us  on  the  7th 
inst.  The  serious  illness  of  his  mother  called  him 
home  from  the  Seminary,  and  very  happily  he  found 
her  comparatively  out  of  danger. 

— We  hear  that  Mr.  McLean,  ’92,  is  working  as 
hard  as  any  man  in  the  Seminary.  He  well  deserves 
our  congratulations. 

— Gerald  Gallagher,  ’92,  visited  us  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  remaining  for  the  play  in  the  evening. 

—  Dancing  is  still  in  vogue  in  the  gymnasium 
after  supper,  but  with  an  added  feature — a  waxed 
floor. 

— The  wry-necked  fifer  is  not  only  par  excellence 
the  leader  in  this  his  original  accomplishment,  but 
he  claims  also  to  deserve  some  renown  as  a  poet, 
orator  and  singer. 

— The  farce  and  play  on  Thanksgiving  were 
quite  creditable.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  criti¬ 
cize  anything.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  youngest 
auditor  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  entertainment. 
The  memory  work  was  so  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
the  important  points  in  elocution  so  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  that  attention  could  not  flag,  and  en¬ 
joyment  was  paramount.  We  take  occasion,  there¬ 
fore,  to  congratulate  the  players. 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


ga^jltdxjolars. 


VERY  Merry  Christmas  to  Faculty, 
friends,  and  all  good  day-scholars. 

— The  cosy  corners  of  the  gymnasium 
and  billiard-room  are  appreciated  by  the 
elders  these  cold  days.  The  younger  faction  take 
to  the  toboggan-slide  and  the  skating-pond. 

— John  Mulcahy  is  leaving  us  for  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas.  John  McBride  will  be  with  him.  Re¬ 
member  us,  John,  to  Tom  Playfair. 

— Many  idle  rumors  concerning  us  were  spread 
about  lately.  We  sought  for  their  author,  but  in  vain. 

— We  had  no  notes  in  last  MONTHLY,  and  can 
find  but  few  for  the  present  number. 

— The  cage  has  its  attractions  for  the  F.  C.  E., 
though  we  have  not  gone  into  regular  training  yet. 

— Our  football  team  flourished  for  a  day,  then 
folded  their  tents  like  the  Arab. 

— Frank  Kelly  is  custodian  of  the  billiard-room. 
Small  boys  are  not  admitted. 

— Fred.  Flynn  is,  we  are  glad  to  announce,  back 
again  with  us. 
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— Several  students,  whose  names  are  inscribed 
in  the  College  books  with  a  numeral  suffix,  have 
interrogated  us  about  our  happy  and  free  state  with 
a  view  of  joining  our  ranks.  We  commend  their 
good  sense. 

— We  sometimes  wonder  that  so  few  of  the  boys 
spend  their  holidays,  walking  along  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Bronx.  When  the  weather  is  fine  and 
just  cold  enough  to  send  a  fellow  home  with  a  grief 
in  his  toes  and  a  twitch  in  his  fingers,  there  is  no 
walk  better  fitted  for  recreation  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  poetically  inclined  there  is  no  lovelier  stream 
within  hail  of  New  York.  Every  one  who  has  wan¬ 
dered  at  will  along  the  pathway  at  the  foot  of 
Lorillard’s  old  estate  must  remember  that  by  those 
charming  banks  and  in  that  cool  retreat  there  is  a 
solitude  broken  by  none  but  rural  sounds  and  the 
occasional  splash  of  a  fish,  while  on  all  sides  nature 
is  fair  enough,  surely,  to  allure  the  painter,  to  in¬ 
spire  the  orator,  and  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
poet.  Let  us  therefore  have  an  occasional  ramble 
and  reunion  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
“  So  calm  and  fair  and  ripple-free 
You  wonder  storms  can  ever  be.” 

— The  “  Union,”  it  is  said,  is  as  prolific  a  source 
of  excuse  for  lateness  as  even  the  “Huckleberry” 
was.  All  boarders  are  hereby  warned  that  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  our  rights  will  be  summarily  dealt 
with. 

— We  number  about  85. 

— The  St.  John  Birchmans  Sodality  is  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  It  holds  regular  weekly  meetings 
on  Fridays  at  1:30  P.M.  Its  officers  for  the  scho¬ 
lastic  year  of ’92-93  are:  Mr.  Howie,  S.  J.  Modera¬ 
tor;  John  J.  O'Rourke,  Prefect;  C.  Tighe,  1st  Asst. 
Prefect;  Harding  Fisher,  2d  Asst.  Prefect;  J.  Von 
Gerichten,  Sacristan;  Ed.  J.  Connell,  Jr.,  Secretary; 
Consumers: — J.  T.  Fisher,  Jos.  F.  Shea,  Geo.  Daly. 

— Confessions  of  day-scholars  are  heard  every 
Saturday  at  n  A.M.,  in  the  College  chapel. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

ACATION,  boys,  vacation! 

With  what  ample  expectation, 

And  what  sense  of  jubilation, 

We  look  forward  to  the  station 
And  the  train. 

How  we  ’ll  cast  aside  all  sorrow, 

And  a  garb  of  gladness  borrow, 

For  the  scenes  of  that  to-morrow 
Peopled  by  each  home  relation 
Once  again. 

— The  English  philosophers  of  this  Division  re¬ 
turned  in  the  “  wee  sma’  hours  ”  of  the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember,  after  their  sojourn  in  the  City. 


— After  Thanksgiving  Day  the  floor  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  was  littered  with  the  remains  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinners  sent  by  thoughtful  parents  for  Thomas 
or  Richard  or  Henry,  as  the  case  might  be. 

— The  A.  O.  C.  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  hono¬ 
rary  society,  whose  membership  is  limited  to  a  priv¬ 
ileged  few  who  are  mildly  governed  by  Jimmy, 
whose  word  is  the  only  law  known  by  his  clan. 

—We  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  our  study 
hall  has  been  fitted  up  with  Rembrandt  pictures, 
representing  some  of  the  Saints,  in  number  about 
thirteen. 

— The  library  is  pretty  well  patronized  by  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  most  of  the  classical  authors  are  being 
read.  A  scarcity  of  cheap  novels  is  noticed  and  in 
consequence  thereof  no  little  self-interest  is  shown 
in  the  former  list. 


— The  officers  of  our  Sodality  are: 


Charles  Smith 
Oliver  J.  Hacicett  - 
Jos.  R.  Smith 
Edmund  J.  Tomney  - 
John  F.  Delaney 
Alexander  Graydon 
Francis  E.  O’Neil 
John  Sinnott  - 
Trigant  Burrow 


Prefect. 
1st  Assistant. 
2d  Assistant. 

Secretary. 
-  Sacristan. 
-  Lector. 

_  i  < 

Consulter. 


— The  Moderator  of  the  Sodality  is  Mr.  William 
Brosnan,  S.J. 

— Most  of  us  saw  the  Tyros’  game  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day.  The  game  was  splendidly  played.  If  they 
keep  up  their  good  playing  they  may  soon  become 
members  of  the  Invincibles. 

— The  Invincibles’  season  is  over  and  all  are  un¬ 
hurt,  except  our  Right  End,  who  broke  his  collar¬ 
bone,  but  who  is  now  almost  entirely  well.  The 
Invincibles  have  had  their  picture  taken. 


— The  pool  tournament  was  won  by  Chas.  Smith, 
who  pocketed  the  fifteen  balls  in  two  minutes  and 
twenty-one  seconds.  Edward  M.  Lamb  came  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  score  of  2.28,  and  George  Herst  was 
third  with  2.33.  The  prize  was  a  box  of  Huylers. 
The  tournament  was  held  Thursday,  December  1. 


— The  billiard  tournament  is  very  exciting  and 
as  we  go  to  press  Geo.  Herst  leads  by  a  score  of  31 
points  in  five  minutes.  Ed.  Lamb  and  James  Car- 
rigan  follow.  The  prize  will  be  an  ivory-tipped 
cue  with  name  engraved  on  plate. 

— In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  give  the  names 
of  those  who  enter  the  cage  as  aspirants  for  the 
battery  of  the  coming  Invincibles. 

— Mr.  John  Barreto  has  kindly  presented  the 
Division  with  six  blue  silk  flags  with  maroon  fringes 
and  ribbons. 

Trigant  Burrow,  ’95. 
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SE  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  to  the  Faculty 
and  to  our  larger  brethren. 

— Dec.  23rd,  Home.  How  sweet  the 
sound  ;  it  is  the  first  word  on  our  lips, 
first  in  our  minds.  The  days  and  hours  are  eagerly 
counted,  and  one  person  has  even  undertaken  to 
count  the  seconds. 

— The  following  are  the  Tyros’  games  for  the 
month  of  November: 

— Nov.  5th.  The  fourth  team  of  Cutler  came  to 
play  us,  and  we  sent  them  back  defeated  to  the  tune 
of  60  to  o.  The  touch-downs  were  made  by  Rich¬ 
ards,  2  ;  McDonnell,  4;  Devine,  3  ;  Wade,  1  ;  from 
these  Rosado  kicked  10  goals. 

— Nov.  22d.  Cutler  came  up  with  their  third 
team,  which  was  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  their 
fourth  team,  and  also  much  heavier  than  ours.  They 
received  the  same  dose  as  their  younger  brethren; 
but  not  in  such  a  large  quantity.  Score,  28  to  o. 
Touch-downs  :  McDonnell,  1  ;  Wade,  1  ;  Rich¬ 
ards,  2  ;  Devine,  1.  Goals  kicked,  Jno.  Rosado,  4. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  tackling  of  C.  Dunn 
and  the  team’s  interference. 

— Thanksgiving  Day.  The  game  of  the  season, 
Tyros  versus  Mr.  Condon’s  Champions.  Score,  22 
to  16.  A  fuller  account  of  this  game  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

— We  also  played  a  game  with  the  Corkscrews 
of  Second  Division  on  November  13th,  and  with  Ed. 
Lamb’s  team,  also  from  Second  Division,  on  Nov. 
20th.  We  beat  the  former  by  the  score  of  20  to  6, 
and  the  latter  by  16  to  o. 

— The  Tyro  Reserves  were  scarcely  less  success¬ 
ful  than  their  elder  brethren,  their  only  defeat  being 
at  the  hands  of  their  old  enemy,  the  Astors,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Nov.  26th,  by  the  score  of  24  to  16.  Jordan 
and  Capt.  Markham  did  the  best  work  for  the  Tyros. 

— Cold  weather  has  given  the  officers  of  the 
Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms  and  Bowling  Alley 
something  to  do.  These  places  are  daily  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity. 

— Bro.  Hallahan  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds 
that  his  Third  Division  patronage  is  somewhat  on 
the  decline.  But  why?  Because  we  have  estab- 
ished  a  shop,  our  “  Number  One  ’Round  the  Corner,” 
as  it  were,  wherein  stray  coats,  hats,  shoes,  etc.,  may 
find  a  resting  place  till  their  owners  pay  the  small 
sum  of  five  cents. 

— On  Sunday  Nov.  13th,  the  following  boys  were 
received  into  our  Sodality  :  Edward  Barry,  Edward 
Swetnam,  Vincent  Scott,  Justo  Armigo  and  Pedro 
Armigo.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Postulants 
awaiting  the  happy  privilege  of  becoming  members. 

— We  have  our  guns  arranged  in  good  order 
now  ;  there  are  two  racks  in  Study  Hall,  one  for 
each  company,  with  the  name  and  number  of  the  gun. 


—Talk  about  your  library  fiends,  just  step  around 
to  the  library  some  Saturday,  after  dinner,  and  see 
the  number  of  Third  Division  boys  eagerly 
awaiting  their  turn  to  receive  a  book.  Henty’s 
Works  seem  most  in  demand.  » 

— On  this  Division  we  have  one  member  from 
England,  another  from  Australia,  a  third  from  Cain- 
fornia,  and  a  fourth  from  Second  Division.  How 
cosmopolitan  we  are  becoming  of  late. 

— Our  Tyro  Battery  for  next  spring  have  been 
engaged  since  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Have 
you  seen  them  ?  They  practise  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  never  grow  tired — the  fine  little  fellows. 

— We  had  a  bowling  and  a  pool  tournament 
combined  from  Nov.  28th  to  30th.  The  winner  of 
the  pool  was  Fred  Jordan,  who  pocketed  all  the 
balls  in  3  m.,  25  sec.  The  winner  of  the  bowling 
tournament  was  Clarence  Adams,  who  made  149 
out  of  a  possible  150  in  5  bowls.  At  the  play  off 
Jordan  won. 

— Some  of  us  are  delighted  with  the  snow. 
Already  a  few  toboggans  are  sliding  down  the  bank. 
But  we  are  sorry  the  number  of  our  toboggans  is  not 
larger.  Oh,  that  we  could  have  a  toboggan  slide  ! 
We  would  be  more  than  pleased. 

— On  Sunday  Dec.  4th,  an  examination  for  Cor¬ 
porals  took  place  ;  seven  were  examined,  and  five 
passed  ;  they  are  the  following  : 

Jno.  Markham,  98  per  cent. 

Jas.  Nolan,  89  “ 

Geo.  Hurst,  87  “ 

Edw.  Swetnam,  84  “ 

Harry  Brady,  75  “ 

— Although  the  officers  do  not  wear  chevrons, 
still,  they  alone  can  claim  the  honor  on  our  Division, 
which  nobody  denies  them,  of  sitting  at  our  staff 
table. 

— The  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Stanislas  Kostka, 
which  stands  in  a  corner  of  our  reading-room,  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  old  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Man- 
resa-on-the-Hudson.  This  is  not  the  only  relic  we 
possess  of  that  old  home  of  the  novices.  Our  little 
altar,  we  learn,  was  once  used  at  Manresa  as  a 
shrine  of  St.  Stanislas,  having  been  donated  to  the 
house  by  a  young  Protestant  deacon,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Catholic  and  is  now  a  well-known  Jesuit 
Priest.  James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


O  those  of  our  Exchanges  living  in  glass 
houses,  who  think  that  it  is  “  usual  ”  for 
the  Monthly  to  come  out  late,  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  that  the  period  of 
publication  and  mailing  of  the  Monthly  is  be¬ 
tween  the  15th  and  25th  of  the  month  named 
on  the  cover,  not  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  following 
month.  Our  November  issue  was  posted  on  Nov. 
22d,  ult. ;  the  October,  or  “first”  issue,  not  later 
than  October  20th.  Foreign  papers  please  copy. 
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THE  CROWNING  OF  CHARLEMAGNE, 


CHRISTMAS  DAY,  8dO. 


I. 

Eight  centuries  had  told  the  humble  birth 

Of  Judah’s  Babe,  when  there  arose  to  grace 
Each  Western  kingdom  of  this  ransomed  earth 
The  noble  scion  of  a  kingly  race, 

Good  Charles  of  France,  surnamed  the  pious  king. 

For  two  score  years  he  made  each  clime  to  ring 
The  fame  and  glory  of  his  great  renown, 

Till,  from  the  just  all-viewing  king  above 
Who  metes  reward  to  all  who  may  improve 
Each  priceless  gem  of  his  eternal  love, 

There  came  to  deck  his  reign  an  empire’s  crown. 

II. 

He  did  not  seek  to  conquer  countless  lands, 

Nor  to  advance  the  limits  of  his  realm, 

Nor  chain  in  captive  bonds  and  slavish  bands 

His  conquered  foes  ;  nor  sought  he  to  o’erwhelm 
With  Persian  laws  the  vassals  of  his  power. 

In  peace  and  war,  as  prince  and  conqueror, 

He  proved  the  peerless  lustre  of  his  reign: 

’Mid  pomp  of  court,  ’mid  battle’s  storm  array, 

He  strove  to  lead  the  Christless  neath  the  sway 
Of  Holy  Church  ;  to  guide  them  through  the  way 
Of  joys  supernal  unto  Christ’s  demesne. 

III. 

’Three  centuries  had  seen  proud  Rome  decay, 

And  twenty  peaceful  years  their  course  had  sped 
Since  last  he  crushed  the  Saxon’s  doughty  sway, 

When  Charles,  triumphant,  riding  at  the  head 
Of  countless  armies,  left  his  royal  home 
To  march  thro’  winter’s  ’wildering  way  to  Rome. 

O’er  ice-bound  Alpine  hills  in  haste  he  came, 

His  heart  afire  with  pious  zeal,  to  free 
From  hostile  foe  and  base  captivity 
The  sovereign  light  of  Christianity, 

Pope  Leo,  third  of  that  brave,  holy  name. 

IV. 

’Twas  Christmas  morn,  when,  girt  in  vesture  gay, 

To  Peter’s  church, — God’s  sacred  edifice, — 

The  Frankish  king  straight  wound  his  royal  way 
To  offer  thanks  in  Holy  Sacrifice  ; 

For  whether  mail-clad  and  afield  he  dared 
The  foe,  or  in  his  palace  peaceful  fared, 

He  ne’er  forgot,  the  noble,  high-born  king, 

That  gracious  boon  to  man,  whose  priceless  worth 
The  choirs  of  Heaven  and  of  men  on  earth, 

Upon  this  morning  of  the  Sav.our’s  birth, 

In  joyous  hymn  and  blithesome  carol  sing. 


V. 

The  church  is  reached,  and  through  the  portals  wide 
He  comes,  when  lo  !  the  multitude  prolong 
A  joyous  greeting,  while  from  side  to  side 

With  gesture  firm  he  stills  the  countless  throng, 
As  even  hills  the  boisterous  ocean  wave. 

And  threading  crowded  aisle  and  vaulted  nave, 

Before  his  God  the  monarch  casts  him  down. 
Straightway  the  Pope  displays  a  diadem, 

A  circlet  so  bedight  with  stone  and  gem 
’T would  rival  e’en  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 

And  o’er  the  prostrate  monarch  holds  the  crown. 


He  placed  the  golden  rigal  on  his  brow, 

While  loudly  rang  St.  Peter’s  lofty  dome, 

While  echoed  mingled  cheer  of  high  and  low, 

For  Charles  the  Just,  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Then  thrice  arose  a  glad  and  joyous  cry, 

— Sound  sweeter  than  the  note  of  victory  : — 

“Long  life  to  Charles,  long  life  and  fruitful  reign  ! 
May  aged  mount  and  hills  eternal  ring, 

May  laurelled  bard  in  likely  measures  sing 
The  praises  of  Rome’s  just  and  noblest  king, 

The  scepterd  emperor,  brave  Charlemagne  1  ” 

VII. 

Thus  shall  the  power  that  rides  the  starry  way, 

As  morning  clothes  the  earth  in  mellow  dew, 

Upon  the  dawning  of  each  Christmas  day, 

Clothed  in  his  boundless  mercy,  ever  strew 
His  rarest  gifts  on  all  who  do  but  deign 
To  spread  in  hearts  the  pale  of  Christ’s  domain, 

And  cherish  shall  his  just  and  holy  name  ; 

Thus  from  high  heaven’s  dome  the  Saviour-King, 

Around  whose  throne  the  myriad  angels  sing, 

Shall  spread  for  these  on  time’s  untiring  wing 
The  princely  largesse  of  undying  fame. 

J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’94. 


A  BATTLE  OF  THE  TWENTY-TWO. 

OME  time  ago  I  came  across  a  book  written 
by  a  certain  Anglican  professor  on  “The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reverend  author  of  this  bro¬ 
chure,  if  my  memory  serves  aright,  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is — love;  and  he  adduces  many  elegant 
and  cogent  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion.  While 
I  do  not  propose  to  hunt  up  authorities  to  array 
against  the  learned  professor’s  reflective  pamphlet, 
I  beg  leave  to  put  it  down  as  my  own  humble  senti¬ 
ment  hereupon  that  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world 
is  a  vigorous,  skilful,  hard-contested  game  of  the 
prize-winner  of  all  sports — American  football.  Of 
course,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  game  of 
games  will  ever  be  played  on  a  field  so  extensive  as 
Professor  Drummond’s,  nor  that  it  will  at  any  time 
claim  so  vast  a  multitude  of  admirers  or  furnish 
parts  to  such  an  infinite  number  of  players  ;  but  I 
do  assert  with  special  insistence  that  for  those  who 
can  play  football  and  appreciate  it,  who  can  tackle 
and  be  tackled  in  the  fiercest  onset,  who  can  stand 
and  withstand  the  heaviest  of  scrimmages  and  the 
most  inspiriting  of  encounters,  no  greater  thing,  no 
more  vivifying  performance,  can  be  found  in  the  solar 
system  than  the  man-to-man  battle  of  the  twenty- 
two. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  upon  my  mind’s  “  greatest 
thing”  that  I  intend  to  dwell  as  upon  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  next  greatest  thing — and  that  is,  a  dream 
about  a  very  good  game  of  football.  Such  a  dream 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  on  last  Thanksgiving 
eve,  as  I  nodded  over  an  uninteresting  lesson  in  our 
quiet  study  hall. 

I  dreamt  that  Thanksgiving  Day  with  its  turkeys 
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and  cranberries  had  dawned  before  its  time,  and 
hurried  me,  alas  how  strangely  and  altogether  un¬ 
truly  !  to  the  beautiful  National  Park  of  my  own  City 
of  Washington.  And  I  am  going  to  describe,  how¬ 
ever  scantily  and  un-Camplike,  the  exciting  game 
that  my  feverish  imagination  put  vividly  before  me. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  crowd  had 
already  arrived  to  witness  the  annual  game  between 
the  Cadets  and  the  Columbia  Athletic  Club.  The 
day  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  mist  of 
the  early  morning  had  disappeared,  and  a  good 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  northwest. 

The  arrangements  for  both  players  and  spectators 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  two  previous  years. 
The  field  was  in  excellent  condition,  its  fine  elastic 
character  making  it  very  favorable  for  running.  The 
grand  stands  on  either  side  of  the  field  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  two 
teams  The  Navy  boys  sat  on  the  east  side.  Op¬ 
posite  was  Columbia’s  lively  delegation.  They 
were  all  well  supplied  with  flags  and  penny  horns. 
Long  before  the  elevens  appeared  the  cheering  of 
the  crowd  resounded  far  and  wide, — but  the  moment 
the  youthful  gladiators  dashed  out  upon  the  field  of 
battle  the  excitement  of  the  spectators  knew  no 
bounds.  Hats  were  tossed  into  the  air,  ribbons  and 
colors  were  flaunted  everywhere,  and  above  the  din 
of  voices  was  heard  the  inspiring  yell,  “  Rah!  rah! 
rah!  who  are  we?” 

After  a  few  minutes  of  practice,  the  captains 
tossed.  The  Cadets  won,  and  chose  the  ball.  The 
Columbianstook  the  north  goal,  and  lined  out  across 
the  field,  stretching  their  grid-iron  stripes  in  the 
centre  of  that  throng  of  nearly  ten  thousand  people. 

Then  followed  that  death-like  pause  which  always 
precedes  the  first  rush  in  an  important  match — that 
moment,  when  the  cheers  have  ceased,  and  every¬ 
one  feels  his  heart  beating  with  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment.  In  this  instance  the  pause  was  even  longer 
than  usual.  The  rival  elevens  stood  motionless, 
while  everyone,  with  feverish  expectation,  awaited 
the  crash  that  was  to  come  when  the  men  would 
spring  upon  each  other. 

At  last  the  Cadets  sprung  from  their  crouching 
position,  and  the  Columbias,  at  the  same  moment 
hurled  themselves  forward,  and  the  game  was  on  ! 
It  was  a  grand  opening  for  the  Middies.  “Like  a 
plough-share  in  the  fallow,”  the  boys  from  Annap¬ 
olis  ploughed  through  that  sturdy  foe.  A  yell  of 
joy  arose  from  the  entire  east  side  of  the  field. 

Twiddle-dee!  Twiddle-dum  ! 

Who  is  that  ?  Who  is  this  ? 

They  are  the  Middies  from 

Annapolis,  Annapolis  ! 

As  a  lion  that  has  been  goaded  to  fury  at  the 
sight  of  his  own  trampled  upon,  so  Columbia’s 
full-back,  desperate  and  wild,  dashed  against  the 


advancing  guard  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram : 
they  staggered,  then  fell,  and  in  one  second  the 
poor  ball  was  buried  under  a  pile  of  legs  and  arms 
ten  feet  high.  “Down!”  cried  the  unfortunate 
Johnson,  and  the  referee  blew  his  whistle  loud  and 
shrill.  In  a  twinkle  the  men  lined  up,  their  eyes 
ablaze  with  the  fire  that  was  burning  within  their 
breasts.  “Seven!  Eleven  !”  shouted  the  captain; 
then  there  was  a  crash,  as  if  a  mighty  oak  of 
the  forest  had  fallen,  and  once  more  the  Middies 
broke  through  that  wall  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and 
carried  the  ball  ten  yards  farther.  Already  the 
Columbias  saw  the  shadows  of  their  goal-posts, 
stretching  out  like  two  arms,  as  if  to  grasp  the  oval 
and  secure  a  touchdown  for  the  Navy.  Then  the 
Columbia  rush-line  suddenly  became  adamantine, 
and  the  pets  of  the  District  obtained  the  ball  on  four 
downs.  They  now  went  at  their  rivals  tooth  and 
nail.  Bit  by  bit  they  worked  up  the  field  until  they 
had  the  ball  near  the  centre — then  O’Neill  punted 
the  ball  for  a  gain  of  fifteen  yards.  Reeves  fell  on 
it,  and  the  oval  was  in  the  Cadets’  territory.  Both 
sections  of  the  field  poured  forth  broadsides  of  vol¬ 
canic  cheers  of  all  sorts  and  sounds,  until  the  white- 
domed  capitol  sent  back  the  echoes  in  one  long  re¬ 
verberating  roar: 

Rah!  rah!  rah! 

Rah!  rah!  rah! 

Colum- 
B— I— A. 

“  Oh  !  this  is  grand  !”  cried  one  enthusiastic  fel¬ 
low,  and  with  his  cane  he  crushed  the  hat  of  the  old 
gentleman  who  sat  in  front  of  him.  Fully  ten  min¬ 
utes  the  battle  raged  with  all  the  fury  of  demoniac 
fighting,  foe  against  foe — then  time  was  called,  and 
the  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was  nothing  to 
nothing. 

After  ten  minutes’  rest  the  elevens  came  out  to 
battle  again.  Their  glances  showed  their  admira¬ 
tion  for  each  other — but  there  was  no  mistake  about 
their  determination  to  win.  The  Columbias  now 
had  the  ball.  “  Are  you  ready  ?”  asked  the  referee. 
“  Play  !  ” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Columbia’s  centre  touched  the 
ground  with  the  ball,  passed  it  to  the  quarter-back 
and  in  “a  jiffy”  it  went  sailing  through  the  air.  Then 
like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  the  Washington  boys 
dashed  forward— but  alas  for  poor  Columbia!  The 
nimble  quarter-back  of  the  Navy  captured  the  oval. 
Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  he  shot  around  the 
left  end,  and  made  a  brilliant  run  of  twenty  yards, 
only  to  be  finally  thrown  by  little  O’Neill. 

The  Navy  boys  now  resorted  to  short  rushes,  in 
which  they  excelled.  By  continual  bucking  of  the 
centre,  they  brought  the  ball  within  ten  yards  of 
Columbia’s  goal.  Presently  Johnson,  like  a  rugged 
Russian  bear,  broke  through  the  opposing  guard 
and  tackle,  and,  bruised  and  bleeding,  dashed  across 


the  goal  line  amid  the  wild  and  deafening  cheers  of 
the  Naval  students  : 

Rah!  rah!  rah! 

Who  are  we  ? 

N— A— V— Y. 

Then  everything  was  as  still  as  death,  while  all 
anxiously  waited  to  see  if  Bayley  should  kick  the 
goal.  The  great  full-back,  conscious  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him,  placed  the  oval  at  the  proper 
angle,  stepped  backward  a  few  paces,  and  then  with 
a  little  spring  forward,  sent  the  ball  spinning  be¬ 
tween  the  two  posts.  The  score  was  six  to  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  Cadets.  This  happened  at  the  very 
close  of  the  second  half.  The  whistle  announcing 
the  close  of  the  game  was  blown  soon  after  the 
goal  was  kicked,  and  the  two  teams,  victors  and 
vanquished,  left  the  field  just  as  the  ploughman 
was  leaving  the  world  to  sadness, — and  to  me,  who 
could  faintly  hear  as  I  awoke  from  my  dream  the 
soldierly  voice  of  the  adjutant  commanding  the  bat¬ 
talion  to  take  seats  ! 

George  Douglas  Ramsay,  ’94. 


SOME  SOLITARY  LEAFLETS. 


Leaves  of  the  dying  year 
Yellow  and  red  and  sere — 

So  soft  to  steal 
Over  the  lonely  mound 
That  marks  the  sacred  ground 
On  which  I  kneel, — 

Knowing,  as  I,  how  dread 
Angels  might  fear  to  tread 
Where  lies  his  clay — 

Come  ye  to  deck  the  grave 
Of  my  dear  comrade  brave, 

Sleeping  for  aye? 

E’en  as  the  wind  that  blew 
Ye  to  the  tomb  ye  strew, 

Withered  and  torn — 

Thus  death's  all-reaping  blast 
Over  his  spirit  past, 

Whom  now  I  mourn. 

So  this  one  leaf  I  take, 

For  fond  remembrance  sake 
Placed  near  my  heart; 

Sign  of  my  smitten  love, 

Nature’s  own  semblance  of 
His  earthly  part. 

E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


coacher  of  the Fordham  Football  Team  of  ’92,  for  their  special  ben¬ 
efit.  We  hope  that  they  will  read  it  with  profit — we  know  that 
they  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  ] 

E  of  the  hardest,  gamest  and  most  sci¬ 
entific  football  battles  ever  recorded  was 
foughton  Hampden  Park  field,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Saturday,  November  19th 
last,  between  Yale  and  Harvard.  When  the  sharp, 
keen  notes  from  the  whistle  of  the  referee,  rising 
clear  above  the  hoarse  shouts  of  encouragement 
flung  at  both  teams  from  25,000  throats,  signalled  the 
close  of  the  second  half  and  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  two  teams  rose  up  through  the  smoke  of 
battle  like  mighty  giants,  and,  facing  each  other 
with  looks  of  defiance  and  regret  at  being  thus  sepa¬ 
rated,  shook  their  gory,  battle-stained  locks  in  the 
autumn  wind,  then  slowly  and  regretfully,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  left  the  field.  Yale  was  again 
victorious  !  Though  beaten,  Harvard  was  not  dis¬ 
honored  !  The  battle  raged  with  all  the  fierceness 
of  the  gladiatorial  combat,  but  through  it  all,  terrific 
as  the  combat  was  from  start  to  finish — two  of  the 
Harvard  Team  being  blinded  by  their  own  blood 
flowing  from  scalp  wounds — there  was  an  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  “  slugging.”  The  physical  contest  between 
those  twenty-two  trained  giants  was  grand,  glo¬ 
rious,  sublime;  the  display  of  scientific  football 
something  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  game.  This 
paper,  then,  though  recapitulating  the  events  of 
this  great  game,  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“  Fordham  Tigers  ”  and  every  collegian  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  football  at  Fordham  College. 
If  it  creates  a  desire  to  excel  on  the  football  field  in 
physical  contest,  and  thus  stimulates  the  brain  to 
greater  endeavor  in  the  class-room;  if  those  who 
read  can  read  between  the  lines  and  will  profit 
thereby,  then,  indeed,  will  it  have  accomplished  its 
object. 

A  review  of  the  condition  of  the  two  teams  just 
previous  to  the  game  is  admissible.  Yale  had  de¬ 
feated  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  handily  in  a 
hard  game.  Laurie  Bliss  had  injured  his  knee  se¬ 
verely,  and  Sanford,  Yale’s  best  guard,  was  on 
crutches  from  a  sprained  ankle.  The  cry  went  up 
from  New  Haven  that  the  team  was  in  a  terribly 
crippled  condition.  In  the  last  practice  game 
Laurie  Bliss  was  again  injured  and  taken  from  the 
field  in  a  carriage.  The  doctors  went  to  work  on 
his  battered  knee,  but  there  was  little  hope  of  his 
playing  longer  than  fifteen  minutes  in  the  great 
game.  Capt.  McCormick  was  liable  to  drop  dead 
from  an  attack  of  heart  disease;  the  tackles  could 
not  down  a  feather  bed;  the  centre  was  weak,  owing 
to  inexperience,  and  the  ends,  Hinkey  and  Green- 
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[The  following  interesting  account  of  the  .great  Yale-IIarvard 
game  of  this  year  was  kindly  written  by  the  devoted  friend  and 
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way,  were  so  badly  used  up  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  stop  even  a  clock,  let  alone  the  mad 
rushes  of  Harvard’s  powerful  backs.  Such  were  the 
rumors  that  reached  the  public  ear  about  Yale’s 
champion  team,  and  the  general  public  felt  sorry 
for  Yale.  The  football  expert,  however,  only  smiled 
and  said,  “Yale  will  play  the  game  of  her  life.’ 
The  reports  from  Harvard  were  not  less  dishearten¬ 
ing.  Early  in  the  season  her  team  started  out  in 
championship  form,  but  soon  went  all  to  pieces, 
owing  to  lack  of  proper  coaching.  Amherst  and 
Cornell  scored  against  her,  and  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association  team,  composed  of  ex-Harvard  players, 
almost  beat  her.  The  scrub  team  were  constantly 
scoring  in  practice  games,  and  were  reported  to 
have  made  five  touchdowns  in  one  afternoon’s  play. 
Every  man  on  the  team  was  more  or  less  injured. 
Lake  was  the  only  man  behind  the  line  reliable  and 
steady;  Brewer  was  an  uncertainty  at  full-back;  no 
one  knew  where  Trafford  would  play;  Lewis  was 
unsatisfactory  at  centre;  Jim  Lee  was  not  showing 
up  well,  and  the  rest  of  the  team,  according  to  Har¬ 
vard  critics,  were  out-classed  by  the  scrubs.  “  Har¬ 
vard  will  not  be  ‘in  it,”’  was  the  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion. 

While  these  rumors  were  flying  about,  the  coach- 
ers  at  both  universities  continued  their  indefatigable 
work.  Yale  was  the  more  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
she  having  more  coachers  than  players.  Her  men 
were  constantly  drilled  in  team  play,  taught  how  to 
back  up  scientific  football  with  muscle  and  weight 
just  at  the  right  time,  not  forgetting  a  trick  or  two 
to  be  used  if  occasion  demanded.  Harvard’s  coach¬ 
ers  did  not  respond  to  the  urgent  demand  of  Capt. 
Trafford  until  a  few  days  before  the  great  game — a 
fatal  mistake.  Ex-Captain  Cumnock  and  Mr.  De¬ 
land,  however,  with  a  few  other  loyal  men,  did  great 
work  at  the  end.  What  was  the  result  of  the  coach¬ 
ers’  work?  The  two  teams  faced  each  other  on 
Hampden  Park  field  as  evenly  matched  in  strength, 
weight  and  football  knowledge  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them.  Not  a  cripple  was  there.  Yes,  there 
was  one.  Sanford,  Yale’s  left  guard,  the  pride  of 
the  team,  stood  at  the  side  lines  on  crutches,  long¬ 
ing  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  He  was  the  only 
one.  The  others  lined  up  like  young  giants.  So 
much  for  Dame  Rumor.  A  detailed  description  of 
that  memorable  contest  is  not  here  contemplated, 
but  a  concise  statement  of  the  work  done  by  both 
teams. 

Yale  won  the  toss  and  took  the  ball.  It  was  con¬ 
fidently  expected  she  would  win  by  twenty  points. 
Last  year  in  seven  plays  she  made  a  touchdown, 
and  the  Harvard  team  to  a  man  had  been  coached 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  work  and  break  up 
Yale’s  great  interference.  Yale  starts  with  the 
wedge  and  gains  twenty  yards  before  Harvard’s 
giants  down  “Pop’’  Bliss.  To  the  surprise  of  every¬ 


body,  the  ball  is  lost  to  Harvard  on  four  downs. 
Yale’s  half- backs  were  repeatedly  carried  back  by 
the  terrific  onslaughts  of  the  Crimson  forwards.  It 
was  a  sensational  game  from  the  start.  Within  five' 
minutes  Yale  was  forced  back  to  her  ten-yard  line, 
the  ball  being  given  to  her  here  for  interference  by 
Harvard  while  Bliss  was  trying  for  a  fair  catch. 

Yale  had  to  take  a  brace,  for  she  had  never  met 
such  a  team  before.  Lewis,  Upton,  Emmons  and 
Brewer  were  playing  like  fiends  for  Harvard,  while 
McCormick,  Hinkey,  Winter,  Wallace  and  Green¬ 
way  were  in  every  scrimmage.  Harvard’s  forwards 
broke  through  Yale’s  line  at  will,  while  Hinkey  and 
Greenway  downed  Brewer  every  time  he  made  a 
fair  catch,  Harvard  thus  gaining  five  yards  each 
time.  Up  and  down  the  field  the  fight  rages.  Laurie 
Bliss  is  knocked  insensible  four  times,  but  plays  on. 
Brewer’s  head  is  badly  cut;  the  doctor  bandages  it 
up,  and  the  game  goes  on.  Emmons  is  hurt;  then 
Upton  comes  out  of  a  scrimmage  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  a  bad  cut  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
Not  a  man  retires  from  the  game.  Bliss  makes  a 
sensational  run  of  twenty-five  yards,  only  to  have 
the  ball  lost  on  four  downs,  and  Brewer  punts  it  back 
into  Yale’s  territory.  The  game  is  now  twenty-five 
minutes  old  and  the  ball  is  Yale’s  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  Lewis,  for  Harvard,  is  putting  up  a  game  at 
centre  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  on  a  foot¬ 
ball  field;  he  is  tackling,  blocking  kicks  and  break¬ 
ing  up  interference  in  a  way  that  sets  the  Harvard 
men  wild  with  delight.  Though  a  negro,  he  has 
the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  ferocity  of  a 
tiger. 

Now  comes  one  of  Yale’s  great  plays — a  wedge 
on  a  down.  Laurie  Bliss  gets  the  ball.  The  two 
teams  come  together  with  an  awful  thud.  Back  and 
forth  they  sway  for  a  moment,  and  then  Bliss  is  seen 
crawling  along  on  his  stomach  for  five  yards,  bruised, 
bleeding  and  almost  unconscious;  he  is  lifted  to  his 
feet,  and  Yale  men  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  Time  is 
flying,  and  Harvard’s  goal  is  still  far  off.  The  two 
teams  bend  to  their  work  like  mad  bulls.  Capt. 
McCormick  bobs  up,  looks  the  field  over,  and 
changes  his  signal.  Look  out  Harvard  !  Look  out 
sharp  now,  or  you  are  beaten  right  here.  Laurie 
Bliss  gets  the  ball,  and,  behind  the  superb  interfer¬ 
ence  of  McCormick,  Winter,  Hinkey  and  “  Pop  ” 
Bliss,  gets  around  Harvard’s  left  end  for  forty  yards 
before  Brewer  downs  him  on  the  fifteen-yard  line. 
By  wedge  work  the  ball  is  now  carried  to  within 
two  feet  of  Harvard’s  goal.  Lewis  blocks  Stillman's 
snap-back,  and  Hallowell  falls  on  the  ball  for  Har¬ 
vard  amid  a  tumult  of  applause.  She  cannot  advance 
it  an  inch,  however,  as  Yale  fights  with  a  reckless¬ 
ness  born  of  sheer  desperation.  The  spectators, 
worked  up  to  fever  heat,  watch  the  struggle  with 
bated  breath.  Harvard  masses  for  a  rotary  or 
swinging  wedge,  when,  just  as  the  ball  is  about  to 
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be  put  in  play,  the  whistle  of  the  referee  closes  the 
first  half. 

Harvard  men  are  wild  with  delight;  her  team 
will  now  fight  to  keep  Yale  from  scoring.  Yale  men 
are  not  discouraged;  her  coachers  say  she  will  win 
in  the  second  half  surely.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  half  the  fight  has  been 
carried  on  in  Yale’s  territory.  What  about  Harvard’s 
poor  team  and  Yale’s  cripples?  The  contest  they 
are  putting  up  has  never  before  been  equalled  on  a 
football  field. 

After  ten  minutes’  rest  out  they  come  again. 
Harvard  has  the  ball  now,  and  starts  off  with  the  fly¬ 
ing  wedge — one  of  Mr.  Deland’s  new  tricks.  Fifteen 
yards  are  gained.  No  gain  through  the  centre,  and 
Brewer  punts  to  Yale’s  five-yard  line;  Butterworth 
catches  and  tries  to  run,  but  Emmons  downs  him  in 
his  tracks.  Yale  now  knows  that  she  will  have  to 
play  football.  Foot  by  foot  and  yard  by  yard  the 
ball  is  now  forced  toward  Harvard’s  goal  against 
the  most  stubborn  defence.  Harvard  gets  it  on 
downs.  Upton  is  staggering  like  a  drunken  man. 
Trafford  gives  him  his  signal,  however,  and,  half¬ 
unconscious,  he  grasps  the  ball,  making  a  brilliant 
run  of  twenty  yards.  He  had  been  playing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  game,  but  after  the  next  scrimmage  he  is 
carried  from  the  field  unconscious.  “  Slugger”  Ma¬ 
son  takes  his  place.  McCormick  does  not  give  him 
time  to  catch  his  breath  before  the  whole  Yale  team 
in  wedge  formation  bear  down  upon  him;  he  never 
knew  what  hit  him.  Brewer  again  punts  to  Yale's 
ten-yard  line.  Seven  of  the  Yale  eleven  strike  Ma¬ 
son  again,  and  Bliss  gets  through  for  twenty  yards. 
Mason  was  hurt  and  Bliss  lay  on  the  ground  uncon¬ 
scious. 

The  fight  now  was  on  Yale's  thirty-five-yard 
line.  Again  and  again  she  would  work  the  ball 
into  Harvard  territory,  only  to  lose  all  gains  by 
Brewer’s  great  punting.  Harvard  began  to  feel  the 
loss  of  Upton,  but  Lewis  played  centre  and  tackle 
as  well.  His  eye  was  never  off  the  ball.  Emmons  had 
been  “knocked  out”  twice,  but  continued  to  play. 
Capt.  McCormick  sent  his  men  at  him  mercilessly 
for  considerable  gain,  and  poor  Emmons  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  field  crying  like  a  child.  Shea  took 
Emmons’  place.  He  played  a  great  game,  but  was 
soon  injured.  A  fifty-yard  run  goes  to  Laurie  Bliss’ 
credit  through  grand  interference  of  McCormick  and 
Winter.  Newell  downed  him  on  Harvard’s  twenty- 
yard  line.  Harvard  gets  the  ball  on  downs.  Brewer 
punts  out  of  bounds,  and  it  is  Yale’s  ball.  Now 
comes  the  supreme  struggle.  Yard  by  yard  the  ball 
is  forced  toward  Harvard’s  goal  against  the  most 
desperate  resistance  ever  seen.  Ten  yards  from  the 
goal  Yale  lined  up  as  if  to  use  her  battering-ram 
wedge.  Harvard  massed  to  stop  it.  There  is  a 
clash,  an  awful  struggle  just  for  an  instant,  then 
“  Pop”  Bliss  darts  out  of  the  rear  of  the  wedge  and 
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over  the  goal-line,  ten  feet  from  Harvard’s  nearest 
man. 

Pandemonium  then  reigned.  Butterworth  kicked 
the  goal.  The  fight  was  now  carried  on  by  eleven 
desperate  men  for  Harvard,  but  victory  for  them 
was  not  to  be.  Yale  fought  with  cool  determination 
and  sublime  confidence.  The  loss  of  Emmons  and 
Upton  destroyed  all  Harvard’s  chances  of  victory. 
With  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  gamest 
contest  ever  witnessed  ended.  It  was  in  reality  a 
battle  of  coachers,  and  Yale’s  superior  ability  in  this 
line  won  the  victory. 

Harvard’s  team  was  the  best  she  has  ever  had, 
and  would  have  won  this  year  under  the  same  care¬ 
ful,  constant  and  thorough-going  coaching  as  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Yale.  As  it  was,  she  put  up  a  game 
that  has  made  the  team  famous  in  every  college  in 
the  country.  Success  on  the  football  field  comes 
only  after  the  hardest  kind  of  persistent  effort. 

Harry  A.  Ely. 


“THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RHETORIC.’’ 

As  set  forth  in  the  preface,  the  scope  of  Professor 
Hill’s  work,  entitled  above,  is  to  help  young  writers 
to  master  the  principles  of  a  judicious  choice  and 
skilful  manipulation  of  words.  The  author  believes 
that  these  principles,  underlying  all  good  writing 
are  in  a  word  the  foundations  of  rhetoric,  and  there¬ 
fore  makes  them  the  head-lines  of  all  he  has  to 
develop.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  tvords,  the  second  of  sentences ,  the 
third  of  paragraphs.  In  his  treatment  of  these 
parts  or  divisions,  Professor  Hill  shows  the  hand  of 
an  experienced  teacher  ;  for  he  teaches  by  and 
through  examples,  from  the  start  putting  something 
in  the  concrete  before  the  student,  from  which  it  is 
an  easy  step  to  the  lesson  to  be  learned.  His  intro¬ 
duction  is  valuable  for  concise  definitions  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  of  sentences,  and  of  paragraphs,  in 
giving  which  he  breaks  the  ground  for  the  right 
and  easy  building  of  his  work. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  author’s  clearness  of  division,  or  of  his  pithy 
summary  of  what  are  proper  and  improper  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  use  of  good  words  and  in  the  omission 
of  bad  ones.  He  is  careful  to  cite  instances  of  the 
use  proper  and  the  misuses  of  words,  of  vulgarisms 
in  expression,  and  of  misplacement  of  words. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  the  choice  of 
words,  among  other  good  chapters,  contains  one  on 
a  working  vocabulary,  another  on  short  and  long 
words,  and  yet  another  on  foreign  words  and 
phrases.  Professor  Hill  rightly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  figurative  expressions,  and  in  small 
compass  lays  down  some  principles  of  choice 
which  are  golden.  The  remarks  on  sentences,  good 
and  bad,  as  might  be  expected,  treat  of  the  import- 
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ance  of  clearness,  force,  ease,  and  unity.  Perhaps 
just  here  the  book  best  illustrates  the  teaching  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  author  and  best  fulfils  his  purpose  ;  for 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  many  examples  serve  his  turn 
in  setting  forth  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  as  could  no 
amount  of  bald  statement.  Again,  in  this  part  also, 
we  find  a  chapter  on  periodic  and  loose  sentences, 
which  will  amply  satisfy  “the  young  writer  ”  who  is 
looking  for  a  working  knowledge  in  the  art  of  giv¬ 
ing  correct  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
to  be  either  read  or  spoken. 

The  part  treating  of  “paragraphs”  is  the  fitting 
and  logical  conclusion  to  the  work,  and  here  guid¬ 
ing  principles  are  to  be  found  set  down  after  exam¬ 
ples  of  good  and  faulty  paragraphs,  just  as  princi¬ 
ples  of  choice  were  afifixed  to  the  foregoing  parts. 
Perhaps  the  readers  of  the  “  Principles  of  Rhetoric  ” 
may  be  disappointed  in  finding  the  “  Foundations 
of  Rhetoric  ”  to  be  so  elementary  in  character  ;  but, 
if  he  considers  the  author’s  purpose  and  his  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  real  importance 
of  his  aim  and  its  solid  accomplishment  in  the  book 
under  our  eyes.  RHETORICUS. 

The  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  by  Adams 
Sherman  Hill ,  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

^changes  and  #ooh  ©hat. 

—  Short  Stories  appears  as  a  special  Christmas 
number,  and  the  editors  have  illustrated  the  text  with 
many  pretty  half-tone  cuts  and  clever  drawings  by 
well-known  artists.  The  illustrations  serve  admir¬ 
ably  to  emphasize  the  more  important  incidents  and 
characters  of  the  stories. 

— Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  illustrations  in  the  department  of  Newest 
Books,  the  editors  of  Current  Literature  have  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  about  fifty  pages  of  the  Christmas 
number  to  the  discussion  of  Books  of  the  Season. 

Harry  Dee;  or,  Making  It  Out,  by  FRANCIS  J. 
Finn,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 

While  Mr.  Finn’s  fascinating  young  heroes  are 
“making  a  start,”  and  “  making  it  out,”  their  author 
is  making  a  name  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  will  grow  more  illustrious  as  future  and  larger 
volumes  succeed  his  present  ample  brace  of  excel¬ 
lent  stories.  Harry  Dee  comes  to  us  on  the  eve  of 
the  holidays,  and  its  pleasant  scenes  of  real  college 
life,  interspersed  with  touching  episodes  of  home 
happiness,  will,  we  feel  assured,  form  no  small  factor 
in  the  Christmas  merriment  of  the  many  students  of 
St.  John's  whose  haps  and  mishaps  Mr.  Finn  has 
unconsciously  described  in  his  charming  reminis¬ 
cences  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  boys  in  this  book  are 
the  same  as  we  met  in  Tom  Playfair  and  Percy 
Wynn.  They  are  still  good,  young,  healthy  and 
industrious;  and  with  these  qualities  it  goes  with¬ 


out  saying  that  they  are  fond  of  a  practical  joke  ; 
they  love  to  spend  their  holidays  amid  country 
scenes  ;  fishing  and  boating  are  a  delight  to  them; 
a  hard-contested  game  of  baseball  forms  the  acme 
of  their  joy;  it  is  not  beneath  them  to  relinquish  the 
sports  of  recreation  for  the  more  profitable  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  symposium  in  Cicero.  Every  lover  of  the 
national  game  will  heartily  thank  Mr.  Finn,  not 
only  for  his  perfect  description  of  a  fine  game  with 
a  low  score,  but  also,  and  more  particularly, 
for  having  given  the  victory  to  a  team  of  hard¬ 
working  students.  It  was  just  here  that  we  found 
it  impossible  to  lay  the  book  aside.  We  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  Percy’s  magnificent  slide  was  not  made 
in  vain,  and  we  were  anxions  to  congratulate  Tom 
upon  another  victory. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  did  our  space  permit, 
to  pick  out  from  the  story  many  descriptions  of  in¬ 
cidents  quite  as  captivating  as  the  baseball  game, 
— or,  indeed,  even  more  captivating.  The  little 
adventure  on  the  water,  the  storm,  the  wreck, 
the  rescue,  the  romance,  all  this  has  no  parallel 
in  any  other  book  for  boys.  When  we  closed  Tom 
Playfair  a  year  ago  we  knew  that  something  more 
would  come  of  it,  but  we  wondered  whence  ;  yet 
Harry  Dee  is  replete  with  situatious  quite  as  taking, 
and  is  of  the  same  woof  of  powerful  fiction  as  its 
predecessors. 

American  Football ,  by  WALTER  CAMP.  Harper 
and  Bros.,  New  York. 

In  his  efforts  to  further  popularize  the  game  of 
football  as  played  in  America,  and  to  advance  it 
scientifically,  Mr.  Walter  Camp  has  presented  the 
reading  public  with  a  splendid  work.  Football 
literature  is  a  novelty,  and  we  may  at  once  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  football’s 
greatest  champion  for  opening  so  auspiciously  this 
fertile  field.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  meet  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  not  only  at  the.  hands  of  the 
representative  body  of  our  youth,  the  collegians,  but 
also  on  the  tables  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  this 
characteristically  American  game,  and  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  many  thousands  who  yearly  patronize  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  the  subject 
matter  is  satisfactory  to  a  degree.  Each  position 
in  the  game  is  treated  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that 
we  can  easily  perceive  how  valuable  a  coach  the 
author  must  have  proved  to  the  unconquerable  team 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  The  chapter  on  the  evolution 
of  the  Rugby  game  into  the  superb  American  game 
of  to-day,  is  particularly  interesting.  Were  we  to 
express  a  desire  for  anything  more  in  Mr.  Camp’s 
pages  it  would  be  for  an  occasional  bit  of  reminis¬ 
cence.  But  we  trust  that  in  withholding  recollec¬ 
tions  from  the  work  before  us,  he  is  but  reserving 
material  for  a  companion  volume  to  the  best  book 
on  the  best  game  in  America. 

James  T.  Fisher,  ’95. 
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FR.  DOMINIC  YENNI,  S.J. 


HE  names  of  Cicero,  Horace,  or  Demos¬ 
thenes  are  scarcely  more  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  the  average  Fordham  boy  than 
the  name  of  Father  Yenni.  From  the 
moment  when,  with  shuddering  frame  and  eye  not 
unused  to  flow,  he  takes  his  seat  among  the  lads  of 
Third  Grammar  and  listens 
to  the  woful  ballad  of  Rosa 
Roses,  on  through  the  ins  and 
outs  of  many  a  si  and  idv, 
and  the  not  less  intricate 
syntax  of  quam  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  even  till  Philosophy 
dawns  for  him  and  he  real¬ 
izes  for  the  first  time  injiis 
student’s  life  the  supremacy 
of  thought  over  expression, 

— during  all  this  period  of 
toil  and  trial  and  never-end¬ 
ing  scrutiny,  the  name  of 
Father  Yenni  is  ceaselessly 
sounded  upon  his  ear,  and 
forever  fixed  before  his  eyes. 

Under  the  beams  of  the 
incandescent  lamp  before  he 
goes  to  rest  he  bi*Ls  a  fond 
good-night  to  the  pair  of 
books  which  he  has  figura¬ 
tively  styled  “Yetini.”  In 
the  morning  when  he  sits 
down  at  his  desk  in  the  study 
hall  to  commence  the  day’s 
work,  he  beholds  with  half- 
opened  eyes  the  name  of 
Yenni,  like  “  Astarte’s  bedia- 
monded  crescent,  distinct 
horn  ”  of  Greek  and  Latin 
he  takes  the  book  replete  with  Coryphaean  lore, 
and  tries  to  con  its  lessons  against  an  evil  hour. 
When  the  bell  rings  for  class,  he  cannot  find  his 
way  thither  unguided  by  Father  Yenni,  in  whose 
holy  company  he  walks  arm  in  arm.  Somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  an  Horatian  umbra  the  good  gramma¬ 
rian  stands  by  our  young  Latinist  through  all  the 
courses  of  the  “  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 


FATHER  YENNI,'  S.  J. 


Caesar  is  not  palatable  without  him;  he  gives  a 
flavor  to  Homer,  and  makes  it  possible  to  relish  the 
delicate  dainties  of  the  Roman  Lyric  :  he  is,  in  a 
word,  not  only  the  companion  of  the  feast  of  schol¬ 
arship,  he  is  also,  if  it  is  not  stretching  metaphor 
too  far  to  say  so,  he  is  the  very  Tabasco  of  the 
richest  classical  morsels  from  Rudiments  to  Rhetoric. 
Nay  even,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  final  year  of 
our  course  at  college,  when  Philosophy  discloses  to 
us  the  rarities  of  Nature’s  truth,  we  are  all  the  more 
fitted  to  value  her  treasures  and  imbibe  her  precepts 

for  having  lingered  so  long 
under  the  reflective  and,  out 
of  all  doubt,  wise  and  schol¬ 
arly,  influences  of  Father 
Yenni. 

But  how  many  of  us,  with 
whatever  knowledge  we  may 
possess  of  his  grammars,  are 
equally  as  familiar  with  the 
kind  and  winning  features  of 
our  venerable  preceptor,  or 
with  the  leading  incidents  of 
his  long  career.  We  know 
him  for  the  most  part  only  by 
the  works  which  he  has  put 
into  our  hands  and  by  the 
few  odd  outlines  of  his  life 
which  we  have  gleaned  in 
recitation.  We  have  learnt 
that  Father  Yenni  was  a 
Jesuit  priest  who  followed 
till  gray  hairs  and  the  grave 
the  sanctifying  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius.  He  lived  for  a 

o 

long  time  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  near  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  and  he  taught  the 
elements  of  grammar,  for 
some  fifty  years,  and  that, 


with 

and 


its  duplicate 
into  his  hand 


too,  with  such  marvellous  success  that  the  late 
General  of  his  Order,  writing  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  golden  jubilee,  said:  “At  catalogis  uos/i  is 
cum  admirations  cognovi  Reverentiam  vest /  avi 
annum  jam  quinquagesimum  in  schohs,  idquc  in 
scholis  grammaticis  decurrere.  Res  perrara,  atque 
ad  memoriam  et  exemplum  insignis. 

Regarding  what  may  with  truth  be  called  the  hid¬ 
den  life  of  such  a  man,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  place 
before  his  numerous  disciples  some  chronicles 
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hitherto  inedited  for  public  perusal.  In  a  volume 
of  private  letters  kindly  loaned  for  this  sketch,  it  is 
put  down  that  “  The  modest  and  saintly  Dominic 
Yenni  was  born  at  Dornbirn,  a  market  town  of  the 
principality  of  Vorarlberg,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  First  of 
January,  1810  Of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life 
we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  studied  at  St.  Gallen, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  and  that  while 
there  he  received  his  first  lessons  on  the  violin.” 

Dominic  Yenni  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when,  obedient  to  the  call  of  Christ  sounded  with 
no  uncertain  note  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
heart,  he  abandoned  the  world  and  its  myriad  al¬ 
lurements  to  give  his  name  and  consecrate  his  soul 
to  the  service  of  the  King  ofKings. 

He  not  oniy  felt  that  he  was  called 
to  the  service  of  that  glorious  King, 
but  he  unmistakably  recognized 
that  it  was  his  vocation  to  make 
himself  insignis ,  distinguished,  em¬ 
inent,  illustrious,  in  the  hire  of  so 
good  a  Master;  and  hence  we  find 
him  seeking  for  the  priesthood 
through  the  protracted  novitiate  of 
a  Jesuit’s  life. 

This  noviceship  he  began  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  under  Father  Loe- 
ffier,  on  November  7,  1830.  Though 
his  time  of  probation,  properly  so- 
called,  lasted  but  two  years,  yet, 
considering  the  reception  of  Holy 
Orders  and  the  making  of  his  final 
profession  to  be  the  goal  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  we  may  say  that  Fr.  Yenni’s 
noviceship  continued  for  nolessthan 
seventeen  years.  Of  this  period  of 


his  life  very  little  has  been 
handed  down  to  us;  indeed, 
only  this  much,  that  he  taught 
in  the  College  of  Tarnapol,  in 
Gallicia,  where  he  also  studied 
theology,  and  that  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  renowned 
University  of  Innsbruck  in  the 
capacity  of  a  superior. 

Tender  as  was  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  native  soil, — for 
Father  Yenni,  we  are  told, 
was  “  a  singularly  affectionate 
nature,”  —  and  eager  as  may 
have  been  his  longing  to 
labor  among  his  own  country¬ 
men,  the  good  priest  found  it 
not  too  repugnant  to  flesh  and 
blood,  nor,  indeed,  too  painful 
a  passage  of  the  royal  way  of 
the  cross,  to  leave  forever  the 
land  of  his  birth  in  order  to  spread  abroad  the 
lustre  of  Christ’s  fairest  legacy.  And  so,  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  two  years  before  the  mid-century 
revolution  scattered  the  Jesuits  of  Europe  to  every 
known  as  well  as  unknown  land,  we  find  the  future 
author  of  our  grammars  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States. 

His  first  home  in  America  was  made  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  he  stayed  for  several  months,  learning 
enough  English  to  make  ready  for  an  American 
classroom.  In  February,  1847,  he  was  called  from 
the  West  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Spring 
Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  labors  from  his  first  arrival  till  the  night  of 
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February  5,  1869,  when  Spring  Hill  College  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  burning  of  the  College  brought  special  grief 
to  the  heart  of  Fr.  Yenni,  for,  in  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  disaster,  he  failed  to  rescue 
from  the  flames  the  sweetest  solace  of  his  retire¬ 
ment,  his  beloved  Cremona.  This  violin  had  been 
given  to  Fr.  Yenni  by  his  aged  father  when  the 
young  Jesuit  was  leaving  his  native  Tyrol.  So  great 
was  his  talent  for  music  that  his  superiors  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus  encouraged  him  to  practise  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  he  set  out  for  America 
the  Cremona  fiddle  accompanied  its  gentle  master 
The  following  Latin  lines,  inscribed  Ad  Fides 
Patris  Yenni ,  may  be  fittingly  inserted  here  to 
illustrate  the  reverence  and  tender  regard  which 
the  friends  of  Fr.  Yenni  entertained  for  the  vener¬ 
able  performer. 


classes,  with  what  equanimity  and 
cleverness  he  conducted  them  is 
fully  attested  by  the  friends  who 
admired  him  and  the  pupils  who  had 
the  blessingto  study  under  him.  “  He 
never  scolded,"  we  are  told,  “  and 
yet  somehow  the  boys  felt  that  the 
work  had  to  be  done.”  “The  dullest 
boys  progressed  under  him,  for  the 
good  old  man  made  them  learn.” 
He  was  heart  and  soul  in  his  class, 
no  matter  who  the  boys  were  that 
composed  it.  For  them  he  prayed 
continually;  of  them  he  was  ever 
mindful,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he 
found  no  pleasanter  employment  for 
his  leisure  hours  than  the  hunting 
up  of  stories  to  amuse  them,  and  the 
devising  of  plans  to  excite  rivalry 
amongst  them.  His  boys  often  preferred  his  class¬ 
room  to  the  recreation  hall;  for  “his  class  hours, 
though  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  were  anything 
but  irksome.” 

It  is  related  of  Fr.  Yenni  that  in  his  endeavor  to 
have  his  boys  quit  themselves  nobly  in  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,  he  once  played  a  trick  on  them  which  proved 
very  successful  and  at  the  same  time  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  was  to  be  the  last  combat  of  the  year  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies  of  his  class,  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians.  The  victorious  army  was  to  carry  off 
the  plunder — a  basket  containing  grapes.  For  over 
an  hour  the  armies  fought  with  determination  like 
iron.  Scipio,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  was  as  un¬ 
yielding  as  Hannibal  was  invincible.  Every  noun, 
adjective  and  verb,  regular  and  irregular,  deponent, 
semi-deponent  and  periphrastic,  was  volleyed  and 


O  fides  blandae  quoties  molestas 
Cordium  curas  repulistis  omnes, 
Gaudio  suavi  quoties  replestis 
Pectora  nostra. 


Te  Lyram  cuncti  canimus  beatam 
Quae  comes  multos  meruit  per  annos 
Esse  curarum  patris  et  dolorum 
Dulce  levamen. 


O  juventutis  tenerae  voluptas, 

Et  decus  magnum  senibus  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  patris  O  perennis 
Gloria  nostri. 


Ast  manu  quamvis  tremula,  per  annos 
O  pater  multos  fidium  canores 
Tangito  nervos,  Dominus  vocabit 
Donee  ad  alta. 


In  less  than  a  year  from  the 
night  of  the  fire,  Spring  Hill  was  re¬ 
opened,  and  Fr.  Yenni  was  again 
sent  thither  from  Grand  Coteau,  La., 
to  resume  his  duties  as  teacher  of 
the  lowest  class  of  grammar.  With 
what  diligence  he  prepared  his 
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thundered  in  the  valley  of  death.  At  last  the  grave 
and  reverend  professor  declared  that  victory 
belonged  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans;  and  the 
victorious  warriors,  on  a  given  signal,  rushed  out  of 
the  class  in  triumphant  glee.  But,  alas,  how  their 
glee  subsided  when  they  opened  the  basket  contain¬ 
ing  grapes  !  There  lay  the  trophy,  a  large  basket 
well  filled  with  all  imaginable  odds  and  ends  of 
things  deftly  concealed  under  a  thick  covering  of 
vine  leaves,  with  a  handful  of  grapes  on  top  !  The 
followers  of  Hannibal  did  not  quite  feel  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  earth  should  open  to  receive 
them. 

Of  course  to  Fr.  Yenni’s  experience  in  the  class¬ 
room  we  are  indebted  for  his  Latin  and  Greek  gram¬ 
mars,  by  which  he  is  so  well  known  to  us.  The  Latin 
Grammar  was  begun  in  1852;  and  it  is  said  some  parts 
of  it  were  so  often  rewritten  and  revised  that  the 
publisher  complained  of  the  author’s  too  numerous 
emendations.  This  one  fact  may  serve  to  show  how 
unceasing  and  how  accurate  was  the  toil  that  filled 
up  the  measure  of  Fr.  Yenni’s  days.  And  when  his 
toil  was  over,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  take  some 
relaxation,  he  found  his  greatest  comfort  in  telling 
his  rosary  as  he  sat  on  the  balcony  of  the  college 
and  watched  the  splendor  of  a  southern  sunset.  He 
was  fond  of  walking  with  his  boys  across  the  mead- 

*As  a  performer  on  the  violin,  Father  Yenni  had  few  superiors;  and  none  that 
ever  saw  him  standing  erect,  amidst  the  youthful  college  musicians,  wielding  the 
bow  with  perfect  ease  and  grace,  and  heard  the  exquisites  notes  of  his  Cremona, 
can  ever  forget  him.  For  over  forty  years  he  was,  not  only  the  mainstay,  but  the 
glory  and  pride  of  the  college  orchestra.  Such  was  the  attention  with  which  Father 
Yenni  treated  the  companion  of  his  exile,  that  he  would  not  retire  at  night  before 
he  had  put  it  in  some  prominent  place,  where  it  might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  fire, 
and  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  But  once  in  ten  years  did  Father  Yenni  neglect 
this  precaution.  Fatigued  by  the  day’s  work  and  overpowered  by  sleep,  he  listened 
to  the  tempter’s  argument :  “  Remain  still,  the  college  will  not  burn  down  to-night.” 
Alas!  the  College  did  burn  down  that  night,  and  the  well-beloved  Cremona  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames. —  The  Spring  Hill  Album . 


ows  to  the  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spring  Hill;  and  such  ex¬ 
cursions  were  frequently  taken  by 
him  when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
he  could  summon  up  enough  courage 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet 
converse  with  his  violin.* 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  life  of  the 
good  Father,  whose  grammars  we 
have  studied  for  so  many  years.  In 
a  sketch,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
economical  of  space,  I  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  its 
details. 

The  saintly  priest  and  professor 
passed  away  at  Spring  Hill  College 
on  JulyS,  1888,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  ofhis  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth 
of  his  life  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Father  Yenni  was,  as  intimated  in 
the  beginning,  a  man  of  God,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  “  Totns 
in  Deo  raptus ,  vix  prcesentiam  ejns  amittebat.  In 
omnibus  virtutibus  religiosis  constanter  versatus, 
prcducebat  sociis  tamquam  perfectum  exemplar .”  His 
was  a  high  and  hard  and  holy  calling,  and  it  may 
with  justice  be  said  of  him  that  he  surmounted  its 
difficulties,  and,  by  scaling  its  highest  altitudes, 
attained  to  its  most  brilliant  holiness. 

Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  ’93. 


JsdtVjlodL 


In  every  age  thy  name  will  be  a  jest, 

That  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth;  a  bawble-thing 
To  make  the  rafters  of  the  playhouse  ring  ; 

A  morsel  sweet  to  add  a  spiteful  zest 
To  jeers  of  tongues  whose  hateful  taunts  attest 
That  Christian  men  vile  Christless  flaunts  may 
fling. 

To  name  thy  name  will  be  a  scorpion’s  sting 
To  wake  thy  nation’s  slumbering  unrest. 

Yet  was  the  Christian  Merchant  wholly  free 

From  shame  of  hate  ?  Worse  he  who  prayed  the 
Christ 

That  as  he  loved,  so  love  to  him  might  be. 

At  farthing’s  worth  his  love  was  highly  priced 
Who  spat  and  spurned  thee.  Yet  sweet  Portia's 
plea 

To  Love  not  less  than  Mercy  blest  enticed. 

Charles  Alphons  Wingerter,  ’87. 
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A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted. 

HE  principal  characteristic  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry  consists  in  the  profound 
insight,  great  sympathy  and  vital  force 
with  which  it  presents  to  us  Human  Na¬ 
ture,  not  as  regulated  by  civil  law  or  the  accidents 
of  life,  but  as  elicited  by  the  influence  of  external 
nature.  It  was  of  social  and  political  men  that  the 
great  epic  poets  sang — men  in  nations  and  in  ar¬ 
mies,  men  marching  to  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  boyhood  days 
Wordsworth  had  pondered  such  themes,  but  wisely 
put  them  aside;  they  were  not  for  him, — his  was  a 
different  vocation.  He  valued  in  man  most  the  per¬ 
sonal  being,  the  being  as  developed  within  the  first 
and  inmost  circles  that  surround  him,  the  circle  of 
the  domestic  affections.  In  the  home  his  great  and 
poetic  soul  beheld  wonderful  personages.  Outside 
of  the  domestic  hearth  he  esteemed  as  most  sacred 
and  powerful  the  great  and  ever-varying  imagery  of 
the  visible  creation  that  had  issued  from  the  Eternal 
Hand,  nor  did  he  value  less  the  spiritual  creation 
which  stands  in  such  inexplicable  yet  subduing  re¬ 
lations  to  the  soul.  “To  him  the  creation  was  a 
mysterious  thing,  not  the  aweless  Arcady  of  pas¬ 
toral  song,  nor  yet  the  embodied  nature  of  mytho¬ 
logical  bards.” 

How  strange  it  is  to  note  the  base  of  idealism 
that  lay  beneath  the  poetic  soul  of  Wordsworth. 
The  material  world  is,  for  the  majority  of  men,  an 
immense  dead  mass,  the  earth  a  sphere  of  clay,  or¬ 
namented  here  and  there  with  a  little  color.  Words¬ 
worth  felt  it  to  be  a  living,  breathing  power,  not 
dead,  but  full  of  strange  and  wonderful  vitality; 
his  poetic  eye  penetrated  it  as  if  it  were  a  clear  crys¬ 
tal.  This  feeling  had  such  a  mastery  over  him  that 
even  as  a  child  he  was  an  idealist.  He  says:  “  I 
was  often  unable  to  think  of  external  things  as 
having  external  existence,  and  I  communed  with 
all  I  saw  as  something,  not  apart  from, but  inherent 
in,  my  own  immaterial  nature.  Many  times  while 
going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to 
recall  myself  from  the  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  real¬ 
ity.  At  that  time  I  was  afraid  of  such  processes.  In 
later  periods  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have  all 
reason  to  do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  have  rejoiced  over  these  remembrances,  hrom 
such  temperaments — or  rather  the  remembrance  of 
them — grew  some  of  his  sweetest  poems,  as  “  The 
Lines  to  the  Cuckoo”  and  the  “Ode  on  Immor¬ 
tality.” 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 


It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore. 

Turn  wheresoe’er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

This  extract  from  the  “Ode  on  Immortality” 
presents  to  us  the  great  spirituality  of  Wordsworth's 
imagination  in  his  youth.  But  this  temperament 
lasted  but  for  a  time. 

Wordsworth  was  a  religious  man,  a  God-fearing 
man;  and  the  majority  of  his  poems  attest  this  fact. 
In  life  and  song  he  paid  faithful  homage  to  his  Cre¬ 
ator.  Had  he  lost  his  grasp  on  Religion  he  should 
have  lost  Nature  also,  for  then  she  would  have  been 
Nature  to  him  no  longer.  As  it  was,  in  all  her 
manifestations,  whether  in  form  or  color,  in  motion 
or  at  rest,  from  the  most  awe-inspiring  to  the 
meanest  of  her  forms,  he  recognized  divinely-ap¬ 
pointed  teachers  holding  converse  with  man’s  soul 
and  the  eliciters  of  its  finer  feelings.  It  was  of  little 
import  to  him  how  much  the  mind  conferred  on 
Nature,  or  Nature  upon  the  mind,  as  long  as  their 
functions  came  from  God  and  savored  of  Immortal¬ 
ity.  This,  then,  was  the  grand  theme  Wordsworth 
saw  rising  before  his  genius  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
The  changes  of  civil  life  were  to  him  mere  trifles. 
Man,  so  far  as  he  is  worthy  of  the  poet's  theme, 
must,  for  him,  remain  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors 
— a  dweller  in  humble  cot  and  cabin,  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  enamored  of  nature,  one  devoted  to  the  ties 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  Then  Nature  must  be 
more  than  an  artist’s  studio.  He  will  hasten  to  her 
as  to  a  fond  parent,  to  hearken  to  her  admonitions 
and  follow  her  promptings.  Such  a  noble  theme 
must  prove  too  much  if  it  be  not  coupled  with  man’s 
remaining  faculties.  It  could  be  grasped  only  by 
his  entire  being,  by  uniting  his  intellectual,  moral 
and  imaginative  powers — a  blending  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  profound  passion.  He  defines 
poetry  “  as  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in 
the  face  of  all  science.”  Coleridge,  in  the  beautiful 
and  pathetic  lines  which  he  has  addressed  to  Words¬ 
worth,  speaks  of  his  autobiographical  poem  as 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted. 

This  same  spirit  pervades  all  his  poems,  and  at 
times  it  is  very  noticeable.  All  admirers  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry  feel  this,  even  if  it  be  not  specially 
marked.  Were  this  passion  wanting  its  absence 
would  be  perceived  at  once;  yet  with  little  difficulty 
can  its  presence  be  made  known.  Wordsworth  was 
a  religious  man,  therefore  when  depicting  human  or 
material  nature  he  was  continually  influenced  by 
religion.  He  conducts  us,  not  into  a  realm  of  fan¬ 
cies  and  fastidious  distresses,  but  confronts  us  with 
the  chaste,  upright  and  noble  life  of  manhood — not 
the  life  of  the  man  of  passion  and  sentiment;  his 
tribulations  and  trials  are  those  which  come  through 
the  chaste  affections  neither  corrupt  nor  sensual. 
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Such  themes  are  placed  aside  by  many  of  the 
poets,  because  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  them, 
or  because  they  are  unable  to  depict  them.  Thus 
we  have  “The  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian 
Woman  ”  : — 

My  child  !  they  gave  thee  to  another, 

A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 

When  from  my  arms  my  babe  he  took 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look! 

Through  his  whole  body  something  ran; 

A  most  strange  working  did  I  see; 

As  it  he  strove  to  be  a  man 

That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  for  me. 

Then  there  is  “The  Brothers,”  a  poem  not  only 
sublime  in  itself,  but,  what  is  very  rare  in  Words¬ 
worth,  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  and  tragic  power. 
He  depicts  in  this  poem  the  return  home  of  a  sailor 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  who,  finding  his 
parents  dead,  succeeds  in  eliciting  from  the  kind  old 
pastor  that  information  concerning  his  brother 
which  he  does  not  learn  by  direct  interrogation; 
and  after  receiving  the  mournful  tidings  he  can  no 
longer  remain  in  his  native  hamlet.  “  Margaret  ” 
and  “  The  Solitary  ”  may  be  placed  in  this  same 
category. 

Again  this  passion  is  predominant,  though  in  a 
much  milder  form,  in  nearly  all  his  memorable 
poems.  It  draws  tears,  but  the  tears  are  often  those 
of  gladness  mingled  with  regret. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness; 

The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew’s  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet  ofttimes  when  the  secret  cup 

Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round, 

It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up — 

He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

The  two  poems  on  “Matthew”  are  wonderful 
specimens  of  the  milder  form  of  Wordsworth’s  pas¬ 
sion.  We  might  class  in  this  same  category  the 
“  Solitary  Reaper,”  “  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,” 
“  The  Lines  to  the  Cuckoo,”  “  Tintern  Abbey,”  “  A 
Farewell,”  “A  Poet's  Epitaph,”  “Simon  Lee”  and 
the  verses  on  “  The  Daisy.” 

The  most  striking  thing  in  this  class  of  poems  is 
that  so  many  of  them  were  written  in  his  youth.  It 
is  said  that  Genius  retains  its  youth  even  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  but  the  majority  of  Wordsworth’s  early 
poems  lead  us  to  believe  that  his  youth  anticipated 
age.  Thus,  for  example,  “The  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar,”  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his  early  poems, 
is  a  striking  specimen  of  this  sympathy  of  youth  for 
age.  Although  Wordsworth  was  a  great  poet,  a 
child  of  nature,  and  so  chaste  a  singer  that  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  that  could  offend 
modesty;  still  he  is  not  without  his  faults,  and  of  no 
poet  is  it  more  necessary  to  ask  before  we  pass 
judgment,  What  style  of  Wordsworth  is  it  we  have 
to  criticise  ? — poems  of  his  youth,  those  of  middle 
life,  or  those  written  in  the  evening  of  his  days  ? 

Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95. 


betters  of  Itttcvest. 


New  York  City,  Jan.  14,  1893. 
Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 


T  your  request  for  some  words  of  comment 
on  the  Christmas  play,  which  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  witness,  I  can¬ 
not  choose  but  comply.  I  should  have 
been,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  accede  so  readily  to 
that  request,  had  I  brought  away  with  me  from  the 
performance  feelings  of  disappointment.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  however.  There  was  a  first  source  of 
pleasure  in  learning  that  the  Dramatic  Association 
had  found  confidence  to  essay  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  prince  of  all  dramatists;  and  that  pleasure  was 
greatly  augmented  at  finding  the  Society’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  itself  so  well  founded. 

The  Christmas  play  was  a  success. 

Let  that  fact — it  is  a  proud  and  undeniable  fact 
— inspire  the  Association  to  more  such  painstaking 
and  conscientious  efforts  as  was  this  rendition  of 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice.”  The  Dram¬ 
atic  Association  of  St.  John’s,  from  its  inception,  has 
had  a  glorious  record,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  that  record  should  not  continue  glorious.  We 
need  have  no  fear  of  a  future  dimness  to  that  glory 
so  long  as  the  Association  continues  to  possess  so 
many  intelligent  members  as  now,  intent  on  valiant¬ 
ly  living  up  to  their  motto  and  “sturdily  striving 
for  honor.” 

When  the  “Merchant  of  Venice”  was  produced  at 
St.  John’s  in  1885,  Shylock  was  played  by  Mr.  Mich¬ 
ael  O’Brien,  and  his  rendition  of  the  part  was 
worthy  of  the  professional  stage.  Therefore,  when 
I  say  that  the  reiteration  of  the  old  familiar  lines 
before  the  well-remembered  scenes  had  the  effect, 
despite  my  will,  to  bring  back  to  my  memory  that 
elder  Shylock  and  his  every  gesture  and  intonation, 
I  deem  it  no  mean  praise  of  Mr.  Ferguson  to  add 
that  in  his  acting  I  found  very  much  indeed  to  ad¬ 
mire.  His  study  of  the  character  evidently  had 
been  conscientious  and  intelligent;  and  though  he 
lacked  somewhat  in  voice  for  such  a  part,  he  has  on 
the  whole,  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  success 
in  so  exacting  a  role. 

After  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  deem  Mr.  M.  A.  Doran, 
the  Launcelot  Gobbo,  most  deserving  of  congratula¬ 
tions.  The  trying  ordeal  to  an  amateur  of  holding 
the  stage  alone  for  some  little  time  in  the  early 
scenes  of  a  play,  seemed  to  weigh  upon  him  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  when  once  he  had  thrown  off 
the  burthen,  Mr.  Doran  played  with  more  of  the 
traditional  ease  of  the  skilled  actor  than  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  for  on  the  college  boards.  I  found 
myself  regretting  for  his  sake,  that  the  old,  time- 
sanctioned  by-play  of  the  bowing  and  collisions  of 
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Launcelot  had  been  omitted.  His  facility  of  facial 
expression  and  his  nimbleness  would  have  found 
there  an  opportunity  for  greater  triumph. 

Mr.  Kiernan,  as  Bassanio,  acted  well  a  difficult 
part.  His  enunciation  was  especially  good.  His 
voice  is  excellent  and  he  has  a  fine  presence  on  the 
stage,  slightly  marred  perhaps  by  a  mannerism 
that  may  be  best  described  as  an  apparent  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  keep  his  head  sufficiently  well  back.  “  A 
word  to  the  wise  ” — he  knows  the  rest. 

Mr.  Dockry,  as  the  light-hearted  Gratiano , 
“speaking  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,”  merited  well 
the  approbation  that  his  audience  gave  him.  And 
yet  I  must  confess  that  he  put  a  little  more  serious¬ 
ness,  or  better,  perhaps,  a  little  less  airy  flippancy 
in  the  part  than  my  ideal  Gratiano  could  ever  pos¬ 
sess. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  the  Merchant.  I  am  not  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and  cannot 
say  whether  his  Antonio  was  nature  or  art.  I  found 
myself  thinking  that  he  was  born  to  play  the  part 
he  took.  If  he  be  not  an  Antonio  in  natural  dispo¬ 
sition,  then  his  is  truly  ars  celandi  artem.  His 
friends  can  best  adjudge  him  his  rightful  meed  of 
praise. 

Mr.  O’Rourke,  as  Portio ,  was  not  least  worthy 
of  felicitations.  He  has  a  very  flexible  and  pleasing 
voice  and  he  used  it  well.  The  plea  for  mercy — a 
passage  that  it  isalways  difficult  to  render  in  a  way 
to  satisfy  the  whole  audience — was  well  spoken  and 
gave  to  Mr.  O’Rourke  sufficient  triumph  for  one 
evening. 

The  gentlemen  who  played  the  remaining  per¬ 
sons  of  the  cast  deserve  no  small  share  in  the  praise 
that  is  due  to  an  evenly  successful  rendition  of  a 
difficult  play;  and  I  think  that  every  one  who  was 
permitted  to  witness  the  Christmas  performance 
can  and  should  address  to  them  sincerely  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  “  Tempest”  that  was  set  at  the  foot 
of  the  play-bill: 

“  Beseech  you,  sirs,  be  merry;  you  have  cause 
(So  have  vve  all)  of  joy.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


FORDI-IAM,  Jan.  25th,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  to  ex¬ 
press  in  my  name  and  in  that  of  some  of  my  com¬ 
panions  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  unique  pleasure  which  it  was  ours 
to  enjoy  in  being  permitted  to  attend  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Henry  IV  by  the  students  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College  on  the  19th  inst. 

It  wasauniqueaswellas  an  intellectual  pleasure; 
for,  to  us,  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 


Drama,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
Immortal  Bard.  An  occasion  was  also  offered  us 
to  see  what  the  sister  College  has  achieved  in 
Dramatics,  to  feel  proud  of  her  accomplishment, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  encouraged  to  a  kind 
of  permissible  rivalry. 

The  play  was,  of  course,  good,  the  parts  being 
well  distributed,  especially  those  of  King  John, 
Falstaff,  Prince  Hal  and  Poins;  and  great  praise  is 
due  Messrs.  Donlon,  Dowling,  Stark  and  Talley 
who  enacted  the  above  roles. 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  some  of  our  old 
friends,  among  them  leather  Halpin,  S.J.  who  al¬ 
ways  extends  a  warm  greeting  to  Fordham  boys. 

Yours  respectfully, 

One  of  Them. 


St.  John's  College. 
Fordham ,  N.  Y.  C.,  Feb.  1,  'gj. 

Mr. - 

Dear - 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector  has  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
op  the  Athletic  Committees  of  Second  and  Third  Div¬ 
isions,  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  Mr.  Taaffe' s 
History  of  the  College ,  to  help  them  in  their  projected 
improvement  of  the  ball  fields.  The  original  selling 
price  was  two  dollars ,  but  as  we  intend  commencing 
work  at  the  opening  of  Spring,  we  are  anxious  to 
realize  on  the  books  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore, 
to  ensure  speedy  sale,  we  offer  them  at  the  small  price 
of  one  dollar,  almost  the  cost  of  publication.  May  ive 
ask  you  to  take  a  copy  ?  The  book  itself,  handsomely 
bound  in  imitation  Russia  and  with  gilt  edge,  contains 
engravings  of  all  St.  John' s  presidents ,  together  with 
z'arious  views  of  the  college  buildings  and  surround¬ 
ings,  the  Hughes  statue,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  both  for 
its  intrinsic  interest  and  merit  and  its  neat  binding, 
it  ivould form  a  welcome  addition  to  any  library. 

Your  order,  giving  name  and  address  may  be 
sent  to 

Manager  of  Junior  Athletic  Association , 
St.  John's  College, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  C . 


ALMIOR  MATER. 

[To  my  friend  Francis  F.  J.  MacLean  I  submit  these  verses 
addressed  to  the  picture  of  the  “Virgin  of  Remembrance.  ’] 

0  sweetest  recollection  of  my  life! 

VVe,  who  are  about  to  part,  thy  blessings  sue  ; 

0  Virgin  of  Remembrance,  sorrow-rife! 

I  pray  thee,  hearken  to  my  last  adieu 
And  never  me  forget. 

When  that  from  yonder  guardian  walls  gone  far, 

The  comrades  of  my  happy  school- days  rove. 

The  whiteness  of  their  souls  they’ll  never  mar, 

They’ll  ever  loyal  be  unto  thy  love, 

And  never  thee  forget. 
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Yet  as  I  go  my  soul  such  anguish  cloys 
As  only  seldom  makes  the  heart  repine  : 

Who  e’er  believed  in  promises  of  boys  ? 

I  fear,  I  know  not  what,  O  Mother  mine, 

For  them,  ay,  and  for  me  ! 

They  say  the  world  is  as  a  garden  fair, 

That  there  are  fruits  of  mortal  poison  sweet, 

That  under  roses  serpents  nestle  there, 

And  that  life’s  sea  with  shallows  is  replete, 

Oh!  wherefore  is  it  so? 

That  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  of  gain, 

Men  void  of  faith  and  full  of  passions  base, 

Let  their  affections  run  to  waste  amain, 

And  God  and  native  land  betray  apace, — 

Oh!  wherefore  do  they  so  ? 

That  they  the  sufferings  of  life  would  turn 
To  joys  unworthy  human  hearts  divine  ; 

That  it  is  they  who  make  with  anger  burn 

Or  dim  with  tears  those  tender  eyes  of  thine — 

That  it  is  they,  alas  ! 

Ungrateful  that  they  are  to  grieve  thee  so, 

Shall  I  too  care  not  whether  thou  complain  ? 

No,  I’ll  no  joys  that  cause  my  Mother  woe, 

Nor  any  fruits  that  in  them  harbor  bane, 

No,  I  would  not  be  thus  ! 

I  would  not  all  ingloriously  succumb 

Among  the  fearful  rocks  of  life’s  wild  sea  ; 

No,  I  would  not  a  day  should  ever  come 

When,  Mother,  thou  wouldst  have  to  weep  for  me — 
No,  I  would  not  be  thus  ! 

And  long  as  I  respond  unto  thy  call, 

Long  as  I  deem  me  happy  with  thy  love, 

And  burning  in  my  sweet  affection’s  thrall, 

1  pledge  thee  fealty  where’er  I  rove  ; 

Wilt  thou  forget  me  e'er? 

Ah,  no,  sweet  recollection  of  my  life! 

Whene’er  my  soul  in  bitterness  shall  rue, 

Whene’er  I  struggle  hard  in  perilous  strife, 

Calling  to  mind  my  parting  day’s  adieu, 

Thou  wilt  remember  me. 

And  in  return  of  love  and  faith  sincere, 

Mindless  of  thee  ne’er  shall  a  day  be  past  ; 

Thine,  Mother,  thine  shall  be  the  latest  tear, 

Unto  the  last,  Mother,  unto  the  last, 

Will  I  remember  thee  ! 

In  guerdon,  Mother,  on  the  happy  day 

Of  winging  flight  hence  heavenward  apace, 

Oh!  do  not  turn  me  from  thy  breast  away, 

Oh!  clasp  me  in  thy  arms  with  fond  embrace, 

Oh!  turn  me  not  from  thee  ! 

David  Arellano,  [91]. 

Paris,  Nov.  20,  ’92. 


ST.  JOHN’S  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  of  debate  in  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society  during  the  fall  term  of 
1892: 

Oct.  23.  Resolved ,  That  this  century  is  the 
golden  age  of  English  poetry. 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NEGATIVE. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  F.  A.  O’Laugeilin. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson.  Mr.  M.  A.  Doran. 

Oct.  30.  Subject  rebated. 

Nov.  6.  Subject  rebated,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  negative. 

Nov.  13.  Question — Are  Trade  Unions  as  at 
present  existing  beneficial  to  labor? 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NEGATIVE. 

Mr.  C.  O’Brien.  Mr.  P.  J.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barrington.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rafferty. 

Nov.  20.  Subject  rebated.  Decided  in  favor  of 
negative. 

Dec.  4.  Resolved ,  That  this  administration  has 
been  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice  in  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs. 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NEGATIVE. 

Mr.  H  McLaughlin.  Mr.  J.  F.  Galligan. 

Mr.  F.  McSorley.  Mr.  F.  J.  Phelan. 

Dec.  11.  Subject  rebated.  Decided  in  favor  of 
affirmative. 

Dec.  18.  Question — Does  the  study  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  conduce  to  a  better  university  training  than  the 
study  of  the  modern  languages  ? 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NEGATIVE. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Langan.  Mr.  J.  Maher. 

Mr.  J.  Harrington.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Ferguson. 
Decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  essays  read  before  the  Society  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

An  Appreciation  of  Tennyson ,  -  -  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Ferguson. 
The  Dignity  of  Labor  -----  Mr.  M.  II.  Glynn. 
The  Education  of  our  Catholic  Indians ,  -  Mr.  C.  J.  McCafferly. 
The  Art  of  Speaking  Extempore ,  -  Mr.  J.  King 

Virgil  and  The  Messiah, . Rev.  President. 

C.  J.  McCafferty, 

Recording  Secretary . 


By  far  the  best  work  in  the  Christmas  Owl  has 
been  done,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith 
(’93)  in  his  article  entitled  “  Panama  and  De 
Lesseps.”  No  doubt  we  must  lay  it  to  our  narrow 
range  of  vision  and  want  to  penetration  that  we 
cannot  fathom  the  meaning  of  “  The  Twin  Temples” 
or  see  the  joke  in  “The  Solid  Philosopher.”  The 
editorials  are  more  inspired  and  inspiring,  while  no 
one  can  reasonably  find  fault  with  the  notes  and  re¬ 
views,  particularly  with  the  Owl's  fair  estimate  of 
Harry  Dee, 
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T  will  undoubtedly  be  gratifying  to  the 
cast  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  realize 
that  they  have  at  all  awakened  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  those  who  in  the  past  gave  glory 
to  the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association. 

No  better  praise  could  Mr.  Wingerter  bestow. 
To  this  gentleman’s  kindly  criticism  little  can  be 
added  by  one  who  saw  only  the  public  performance. 
However  it  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  took  part 
in  this  difficult  play  to  neglect  mentioning  the  brief 
time  given  to  its  preparation.  It  was  creditable  to 
have  succeeded  so  well;  it  was  most  praiseworthy 
to  have  had  so  few  crudities  remaining  after  three 
weeks’  work. 

Special  praise  is  due  to  John  O’Rourke,  ’95,  who 
received  the  part  of  Portia  only  eight  days  before 
the  performance  was  given.  Nor  may  we  pass  over 
Edw.  M.  Hayes,  ’95,  who,  as  Tubal,  made  his  first 
appearance,  and  that  too  at  eight  hours’  notice,  and 
succeeded.  The  moderator  tells  us  that  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  energy  and  patience  display¬ 
ed  by  the  actors  during  rehearsals,  that  he  rarely 
had  to  rebuke  any  for  lack  of  earnestness,  never  to 
find  fault  for  failure  to  commit  the  lines  to  memory. 

The  court-scene,  Shylock’s  house,  and  the  new 
borders  were  a  happy  relief  to  eyes  that  had  gazed 
on  the  same  scenes  for  years.  The  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Risse  to  whose  generosity  the  new  scenes  are  due. 

The  artist  was  Mr.  August  Reinold,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  give  us  a  splendid  court-scene,  fit  for 
the  best  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  certainly  sur¬ 
passing  any  like  piece  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
Association. 


A  TRAGEDY  (incomplete  in  one  act). 
Dramatis  Personae. 


Mortano ,  unlawful  owner  of  the  castle . Thomas  J.  King,  Jr. 

Alonzo,  the  rightful  heir . Thomas  J.  Dunn,  Jr. 

The  Beggar  of  the  Woods  .  . . Jos.  W.  Sullivan. 

Villains  .  J  Ja,mes  Murphy. 

j  Edward  Barry. 

Corporal  of  the  Guard . .  .Harry  Brady. 

Soldier . . . Flarry  Craigie. 

The  Fordham  Tyros'  Division  Song .  Omnes. 


E  is  always  sure  of  something  good  when 
he  goes  down  to  St.  John’s  Hall  in 
search  thereof.  And  this,  which  was  so 
phenomenally  verified  in  the  recent  fall 
sports  of  the  Tyros,  may  with  none  the  less  truth 
be  asserted  of  the  Xmas  entertainment  given  by 
the  Third  Division  Boys  in  their  own  study-room 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  21st. 

The  two  parts  of  the  programme  were  carried  out 
in  really  competent  style  by  all  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  made  their  appearance,  the  only  pity  of  it 
all  being  that,  while  a  select  few  were  listening  to 
the  sweet  strains  of  Fred.  Jordan’s  Cremona  and 
watching  with  heartless  glee  the  daring  and  deadly 
acts  of  the  cool  and  unconscionable  villain  Mortano, 
most  of  the  College  boys  were  bent  over  their  books 
in  the  larger  study-halls,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
rare  treat  that  was  on  the  tray  of  Third  Division. 
Yes,  it  was  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  so  fine  a 
performance  did  not  take  place  in  public,  or  at  least 
before  the  whole  College.  In  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  possibly  the  “  lads  from  ten  to  fourteen  ”  were 
only  making  a  trial  trip  last  December,  and  will 
venture  forth  more  boldly  in  the  near  future. 

Turning  to  the  programme,  as  printed  above,  we 
find  in  the  initial  place  the  name  of  Frederick  M. 
Jordan,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  a  “  lad  from  ten  to 
fourteen,”  who  certainly  did  credit  to  his  age,  and 
who  did  not  find  the  road  on  the  trial  trip  ‘‘a  hard 
one  to  travel.”  F"red  was  followed  by  his  half 
namesake,  Frederick  Greiffenberg,  who  was  received 
with  a  prolonged  applause,  the  echoes  of  which  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  another  volley  burst  forth 
in  the  shape  of  an  encore  for  “Schintzerl’s  I’h  loso- 
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pede.”  Frederick  Greiffenberg  displayed  sufficient 
ability  in  his  recitation  to  make  him  a  favorite  in 
after  performances  of  the  Tyros. 

Vincent  Scott  scored  a  big  success  in  “  The 
Catholic  Psalm,”  a  declamation,  which  he  delivered 
with  a  grace  quite  natural  to  him,  and  a  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  many  of  his  fellows  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  A  special  charm  was  superadded  to  this 
piece  by  an  appropriate  piano  accompaniment. 

Two  creditable  compositions  were  next  read  on 
the  small  boys'  favorite,  :he  study-hall  cat  of  Third, 
whose  praises  have  been  sung  in  verse  in  these 
columns  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Basil  Scott 
closed  the  first  part  of  the  programme  with  a  good, 
fat  budget  of  suggestions  to  the  prefects  on  how  the 
last  day  of  school  should  be  spent;  but  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  Rev.  Prefect  could  not  find  it 
in  his  conscience  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  Vin¬ 
cent’s  little  brother. 

The  best  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  furnished  in 
The  Mystery  of  the  North  Tower,  a  tragedy  written 
for  the  occasion,  and  belonging  to  the  very  dead¬ 
liest  domain  of  terror.  As  the  curtain  was  with¬ 
drawn  before  the  improvised  stage  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  study-hall,  we  beheld  Master  Tom  King,  Jr. 
strutting  like  a  person  of  royal  ownership  on  the 
grounds  of  his  ancestral  estate.  The  hero,  under 
the  singularly  felicitous  title  of  Mortano— name 
that  clearly  connoted  his  facility  for  deeds  that 
were  dark — -was  evidently  pondering  over  such  deeds 
as  the  scene  opened.  It  was  a  blessing  to  see  that 
Mortano’s  conscience  had  not  entirely  left  him,  for 
it  was  only  by  over-riding  its  grim  and  persistent 
visitings  that  he  was  at  length  bold  enough  to  spurn 
its  dictates  altogether  and  dispatch  two  unburied 
villains,  as  robust  in  wickedness  as  himself,  to  take 
the  life  of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  Alonzo,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  his  own  castle,  now  in  Mortano’s 
unlawful  holding.  While  Montano’s  thoughts  are 
swimming  in  blood,  he  is  accosted  by  tne  Beggar  of 
the  Woods,  Master  Jos.  Sullivan,  who  points  out  to 
him  the  waywardness  of  his  career,  and  bids  him 
remember  that  he  will  one  day  bring  on  his  own 
head  the  woes  he  now  so  ruthlessly  heaps  upon 
others.  But  Mortano,  being  as  crafty  as  he  is  brave, 
does  not  do  away  with  the  old  man,  though  from 
the  flush  in  his  face  and  the  glare  of  his  eye  and 
the  nervous  twitching  of  his  hand  upon  a  dagger, 
the  hilt  of  which  flashed  at  his  side  like  quicksilver, 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  sore  desired  to  do  so. 
His  craftiness,  however,  gets  the  better  of  his 
cruelty,  and  taking  the  beggar  into  his  confidence 
he  lets  him  know  that  his  heart  is  beating  fast  and 
loose  till  he  shall  hear  of  the  swift  taking  off  of 
Alonzo.  Thereupon  the  very  Alonzo  himself  leaps 
upon  the  stage  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  all  out  of 
breath  and  deadly  pale,  like  a  man  that  had  run  a 


great  distance  and  was  about  to  fall  down  ex¬ 
hausted.  No  word  is  needed  to  inform  Mortano 
that  his  plot  has  failed,  his  emissaries  have  been 
baffled,  and  perhaps  beaten,  and  Alonzo  still 
breathes  the  vital  air  ! 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  at  the  sight  of  Alonzo 
murderous  thoughts  eat  up  the  maw  of  Mortano, 
and,  drawing  his  dagger,  he  enters  into  fierce  com¬ 
bat  with  “the  rightful  heir.”  The  combat  did  not 
last  long,  for  Mortano’s  name  soon  recoiled  upon 
himself  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  wounded  unto 
death,  and  doubtless  running  blood  profusely.  As 
he  lay  there  his  better  nature  inspires  him  to  tell  to 
Alonzo  the  secret  of  his  life.  Alonzo  receives  the 
secret  pathetically,  as  it  embodies  news  of  his  long- 
lost  father.  Mortano  then  sues  for  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  falling  back  into  the  arms  of  his  slayer  he 
gasps  and  shudders  and  expires. 

The  honors  of  the  evening  were  carried  off  by 
Tommy  King,  whose  acting  was  of  an  order  rarely 
found  among  boys  of  his  size.  Almost  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Tommy  Dunn,  who  took  the  part  of 
Alonzo  quite  excellently.  Advancing  years  will 
ease  the  latter  of  his  timidity,  and  bring  both  to 
him  and  to  Jos.  Sullivan  a  larger  amount  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  greater  strength  of  voice. 

The  whole  performance,  which  had  but  few  slips 
— and  those  far  between — was  from  first  to  last  de¬ 
lightful  in  every  sense.  If  more  special  commen¬ 
dation  is  merited  anywhere  it  is  due  to  the  lads  who 
rendered  so  excellently  the  Fordham  Tyros’  Divi¬ 
sion  Song,  and  a  glance  at  the  programme  by  our 
Latinists  will  readily  reveal  who  those  lads  were. 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 

|Totcs  by  the 

HE  glory  of  the  Thanksgiving  play,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  general  level  of  effici¬ 
ency  among  the  exponents  of  the  chief 
parts,  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
splendid  performance  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
with  which  our  young  actors  entertained  us  on  De¬ 
cember  22d.  At  its  present  pace  of  advancement 
the  dramatic  artists  of  1892-93  bid  fair  to  distance 
all  their  own  previous  efforts  and  to  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  most  censorious  of  their  critics. 
The  name  of  the  next  play  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced;  we  understand,  though,  that  it  will  be 
from  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  im¬ 
personated  so  vividly  the  leading  characters  in  the 
Christmas  play,  will  be  assigned  effective  parts  in 
the  May  drama. 

■3f  -Jr 

— First  Division  is,  we  note  it  with  pleasure,  em¬ 
ulating  the  example  of  the  other  Divisions,  in  dec¬ 
orating  the  study-hall,  reading-room,  etc.,  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  college  photographs.  The  new  crucifix 
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in  the  reading-room  is  a  gem,  being  larger  and  of 
more  finished,  though  not  of  more  touching  design, 
than  the  simple  crucifixes  which  give  an  air  of  truly 

Catholic  devotion  to  all  our  classrooms. 

*  * 

— The  statue  of  our  Immaculate  Lady  which  for¬ 
merly  stood  upon  her  altar  in  the  old  chapel,  and 
was  more  lately  kept  in  the  boys’  refectory,  can  now 
be  seen  on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  in  the 
Faculty  Building.  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  Sac¬ 
red  Heart  overhangs  the  entrance  to  the  chapel. 

*  * 

— On  Tuesday  evening,  January  24th,  Prof.  Mon¬ 
roe,  the  elocution  master,  gave  an  entertaining 
lecture  in  the  College  Hall  before  the  Faculty  and 
students.  The  Professor  met  with  a  very  cordial 
welcome,  being  frequently  applauded  for  his  mas¬ 
terful  recitations  and  extremely  clever  impersona¬ 
tions.  The  burlesques  were  particularly  captivat¬ 
ing;  and  in  the  more  serious  pieces  the  heartiest 
reception  was  accorded  the  selection  entitled  “To 
My  Dog  Blanco.” 

Ah,  Blanco  !  Did  I  worship  God 
As  truly  as  you  worship  hie, 

Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 
With  your  humility; 

Did  T  sit  fondly  at  His  feet 

As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine, 

And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweet, 

My  life  would  grow  divine. 

-X- 

— The  absorbing  topic  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  was  the  examinations.  The  ordeal  began  on 
Saturday,  January  28th,  and  is  just  over  as  we  go  to 
press. 

*  * 

— Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Halpin,  S.  J., 
a  handful  of  tickets  for  the  Christmas  play  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier’s  College  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  O'Hara,  S.  J.,  for  the  members  of  St.  John’s 
Dramatic  Association.  The  drama  was  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was  played  in  Chickering 
Hall,  January  19th.  The  privilege  granted  to  the 
Fordham  actors  was  a  rare  one,  all  the  more  ap¬ 
preciable  inasmuch  as  it  was  given  only  to  those 
students  who  had  come  back  from  the  Christmas 
vacation  on  time,  a  sanction  on  prompt  return  which 
left  some  noble  youths  in  lamentably  evil  case  for 
one  night  at  least.  The  Rev.  Moderator  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  accompanied  the  boys  to  the 

play  and  back  again. 

*  * 

— The  Adeste  Fideles  was  sung  in  parts  at  the 
boys’  Mass  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  has  again  been  heard  many  times  since  January 
6th,  when  the  boys  returned  from  vacation. 

*  * 

— The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  has  been  specially 
patronized  during  the  last  month,  owing  no  doubt 


to  the  pressure  of  examinations.  An  increase  of 
fervor  has  also  been  noticed  in  optional  visits  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  hymns  at  Mass,  and 
in  the  choral  services  on  Sunday  evenings. 

*  * 

- — The  regular  meetings  of  all  societies,  except 
Sodalities,  were  suspended  during  the  past  month. 
We  shall  publish  next  month  the  names  of  the  new 
officers  of  the  Sodalities  for  second  term. 

*  * 

— The  Latin  Philosophers  gave  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  shortly  before  the  Christmas  recess.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  the  programme: 

Dissertatio.  De  Universalibus .  F.  D.  O'Laugh- 
lin. 

Theses  Defendendce: 

1.  Per  testimonium  hominum  possumus  scepe  cum 
omni  certitudine  cognoscere  facta  nobis  coceva. 

2.  De  factis  prceteritis  scepe  cum  omni  certitudine 
per  hominum  testimonium  constare  nobis  potest. 

j.  Judicia  sensus  naturce  communis  sunt  infalli- 
bilia. 

4.  Evidentia  rei  objective  et  ontologice  spectata  est 
ultimum  motivum  certitudinis ,  aut  criterium  verita- 
*  tis. 

Defendet  J.  F.  Gallic  an. 

H.  E.  McLaughlin, 
J.  Tracy  Langan. 

— The  students  of  First  Grammar  wrote  and  sign¬ 
ed  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Mr.  Finn,  S.J.,  on  his 
new  book,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  very 
gratifying  letter  in  return.  Mr.  Finn  applies  to 
Master  John  B.  Rosado,  ’97,  for  some  points  on  the 
heroic  game  of  football,  which  he  promises  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  his  next  story. 

*  * 

— A  recent  visitor  to  the  College,  writing  to  a 
friend  his  impressions  of  “Fordham  after  twelve 
years,”  says:  “Fordham  boys  should  be  proud  of 
their  Alma  Mater  even  for  her  material  progress. 

I  certainly  found  the  buildings  and  general  plan  of 
playgrounds  much  more  impressive  and  interesting 
than  at  Williams  or  even  Harvard.  To  be  sure 
buildings  of  costly  stone  and  architectural  beauty 
adorn  the  grounds  of  those  institutions;  but  the 
solidity,  seriousness,  and  the  simplicity  becoming 
educational  centres  were  more  notably  embodied  in 
the  buildings  at  Fordham.  The  old  place  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  dear  to  me,  but  the  new  place  won 
my  approbation  and  pleased  me  exceedingly.  Ford¬ 
ham  should  have  a  great  future,  and  the  day  should 
not  be  far  distant  when  its  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  should  be  so  potent  and  widespread  that 
her  praises  shall  be  sung  by  fully  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  actual  attendants.  Let  us  indulge  in  this  bright 
dream  and  hope  for  its  realization. 
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— The  MONTHLY  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  thank¬ 
worthy  letter  from  Gerald  Gallagher  (Eng.  ’92),  the 
substance  of  which  we  gladly  publish  elsewhere. 
Would  that  more  of  the  old  boys  could  find  the  time 
to  send  us  an  item  now  and  then,  if  only  on  a  postal 
so  as  to  let  us  know  where  they  are. 

*  * 

— We  heartily  congratulate  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Marrin,  ’89,  on  his  election  to  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature. 

*  * 

— Among  our  visitors  during  the  past  month 
were  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial,  S.J.,  Rev.  Fr.  Jerge, 
S.J.,  Fr.  H.C.  Denny,  S.J.,  Fr.  Reed,  S.J.,Fr.  Kayser, 
S.J.,  Messrs.  Buel,  O’Connell  and  Raymond,  S.J., 
Fr.  Noel,  S.J.,  Fr.  Zwinge,  S.J.,Fr.  P.  O'Carroll, S.J  , 
Mr.  W.  S.  Singleton,  S.J. ,  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
Mass.,  Father  Rigney,  Fr.  Edmund  Cronin,  C.  A. 
Wingerter, ’87;  Jno.  Kirby,  ’88,  Mr.  Doherty,  ’90,  W. 
Howley,  ’88,  J.  Hardiman  and  T.  Murray,  ’92,  Mr. 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Sr. 

*  * 

— The  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  came  to  the 
College  on  Sunday,  Jan.  15,  in  company  with  W. 
Hurst,  ’72,  and  Mr.  Miles  O’Brien. 

*  * 

- — Gus  Gallagher,  formerly  of ’95,  is  studying  law 
in  Philadelphia.  R.  F.  Carmody,  ’92,  and  P.  Sulli¬ 
van  are  flourishing  at  Georgetown. 

*  * 

— Word  has  come  to  us  that  the  father  of  W. 
Feeley,  ’92,  recently  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  announce  the  sad  news  and  beg  that  Mr.  W. 
Feeley  will  accept  our  sincere  condolence. 

*  ,  * 

— T.  S.  Reilly,  ’92,  and  J.  Reilly,  ’92,  are  study¬ 
ing  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  J.  Walsh,  ’91,  J.  Slevin,  ’91,  and 
Gerald  Gallagher,  ’92  (English  course),  are  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  same  University.  John  C. 

McNeilly,  ’90,  is  in  the  law  office  of  Hildreth  Field, 
N.  Y.  C. 

*  * 

— More  than  a  score  of  the  old  boys  attended  the 
Xmas  play.  We  hope  that  they  will  come  in  greater 
numbers  to  the  next  performance.  The  same  for 
the  unusual  number  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  who 
favored  us  with  their  presence  at  “The  Merchant 
of  Venice.” 

*  * 

— On  Friday,  January  27,  all  the  members  of  the 
class  of  Rhetoric  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
boys’  Mass,  in  honor  of  their  patron  St.  John  Chrys¬ 
ostom. 

*  * 

— The  Rhetoricians  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  their 
class-work  in  Latin  precepts  on  Saturday,  January 


28,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Vice-President,  and  the  professor  of  Rhetoric, 
Father  Quirk,  S.  J. 

*  * 

— The  Belles-Lettricians  were  examined  in  Chem¬ 
istry  on  Wednesday,  January  25.  The  examina¬ 
tion  in  Analytical  Chemistry  took  place  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

*  * 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fordham  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  Association  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Catholic  Club  House,  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  26.  We  are  not  able  as  yet  to  publish  the  date 
of  the  annual  dinner. 

*  * 

— Beginning  with  Feb.  3,  the  First  Friday 
devotions  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  shall 
henceforth  take  place  in  the  College  Chapel  at 
6:45  P.M.,  and  will  consist  of  sermon,  act  of 

reparation,  and  benediction. 

*  * 

— Saturday,  Feb.  4th,  was  a  holiday,  given  in 
honor  of  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial.  The  day  was 
intensely  cold  and  almost  too  windy  for  good 
skating, — but,  it  was  a  holiday  ! 


Sociality  gay. 

February  2d,  1893. 

EW  festivals  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  are  more 
devoutly  celebrated  at  St.  John’s  than  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification.  For  years  it  has 
been  solemnized  as  the  special  holiday  of 
the  Sodalities,  and  as  such  has  been  honored  by  the 
boys  with  unusual  manifestations  of  reverence  for  the 
Mother  of  God.  How  many  of  Fordham’s  old  students 
have  begun  auspicious  careers  in  life  from  the  morning 
of  that  blessed  day,  when  they  swore  allegiance  to  the 
fair  name  and  honor  of  their  Virgin  Mother  J  How 

many  look  back  on  that  morning  as  the  starting  point, 
whence  issued  in  a  long  and  continued  train  their  many 
subsequent  achievements,  ever  crowned  with  victory, 
in  the  contest  with  their  fellow-men,  who  were  not 
equally  blest  in  having  so  bright  a  star  as  the  guardian 
of  their  fortunes.  So,  too,  may  it  be  with  the  present 
generation  of  Fordham  students,  who  but  lately  on 
bended  knee  pledged  themselves  as  valiant  knights  to 
the  service  of  that  Queen  whose  court  is  held  on  high. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  began  in  the  College 
Chapel  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Two  Masses  were  heard 
by  the  boys,  the  first  being  a  Mass  of  general  Com¬ 
munion,  at  which  Fr.  Rodock,  S.  J.,  made  his  last 
vows,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Host,  solemnly  held 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector.  The  scene  was  a  highly  impres¬ 
sive  one,  especially  at  the  august  mention  of  Our  Lord’s 
name,  and  at  the  moment  when  another  Jesuit  priest, 
having  for  the  last  time  vowed  his  life  to  Christ,  received 
Holy  Communion  like  one  of  the  faithful 
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At  9  A.  M.  the  Rev.  Rector,  vested  in  surplice  and 
cope,  and  assistedby  Fr.  Hart,  S.  J.,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Sodality,  came  upon  the  altar  to  address  and  to  receive 
the  young  men  who  were  to  be  admitted  as  sodalists. 
The  postulants  were  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  Edward  M. 
Hayes,  Roderick  Mack  Sherrer,  Francis  Weakley,  Law¬ 
rence  Monahan,  Win.  Fleming,  Robert  E.  Shields,  Jos. 
Dunn,  John  Harrington  and  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr. 

After  the  reception  solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  by 
Father  Quirk,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Fr.  Keveney,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Brosnan,  S.  J.  The  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Scott,  S.  J.,  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  in  their 
rendering  of  a  familiar  Mass. 

When  Mass  was  over,  we  at  length  withdrew  from 
the  chapel  to  enter  once  more  into  the  usual  occurrences 
of  a  holiday.  The  morning  wore  away  rather  dismally, 
with  prospects  of  clearer  weather  for  the  afternoon. 
However,  the  day  was  agreeably  passed  by  all,  and  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  fell  every  one  waited  for  the 
hour  of  the  Literary  Academy. 

At  6.30  P.  M.,  the  bell  rang  and  summoned  us  to  the 
College  Hall,  where  our  eyes  met  a  scene  which,  to 
an  old  student,  has  long  since  grown  familiar,  and 
which  could  not  but  call  to  mind,  the  erstwhile  jovial 
faces  of  comrades  who  have  since  departed  from  this 
college  home  of  ours  to  follow  different  professions  of 
life,  but  who,  even  as  we,  had  often  gathered  on  like 
occasions  to  pay  their  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
Mother  of  God. 

On  the  stage  stood  the  elegant  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
handsomely  arrayed  in  the  midst  of  lights  and  lilies 
and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  speakers  took 
occasion  to  extend  to  Fordham's  former  Rector  Very 
Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  the  Provincial,  a  cordial 
welcome  to  St.  John's,  and  a  sincere  expression  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  his  safe  journey  homeward  from  the  late 
General  Congregation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
words  of  greeting  with  which  Charles  McCafferty,  ’94, 
closed  the  Salutatory,  called  forth  a  resonant  round  of 
applause.  Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  read  a  neat  essay  on 
“  The  Queen  of  Heaven,”  which  did  not  fail  to  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  L. 
Louis  Tracey,  ’95,  on  “The  Queen  of  Earth,”  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  J.  Howlin  Farley’s 
poem,  though  entitled  “  Our  Queen”  on  the  programme, 
contained  throughout  a  glorification  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  and  was  decidedly  well  done.  The  musical 
part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  hymns  in  Our 
Lady’s  honor,  the  best  of  all  being  the  Magnificat, 
which  was  sung  by  the  whole  college  in  true  old  Ford- 
ham  style. 

When  the  reading  and  singing  were  over,  Very  Rev. 
Fr.  Provincial  arose  and  made  a  courteous  and  highly 
interesting  response  to  the  unexpected  greetings,  which 
he  felt  especially  happy  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  a 
Fordham  gathering.  He  congratulated  the  College  on 
the  wonderful  taste  displayed  in  the  fitting  up  of  the 
new  Hall,  better  known  to  him  in  days  gone  by  as  the 
boys’  refectory.  He  also  spoke  words  of  congratulation 
to  the  Knights  newly  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother, 


Touching  the  work  of  Sodalities  as  witnessed  by  him 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  Rev.  Father 
Campbell  dwelt  on  the  edifying  custom  maintained  by 
Spanish  Catholic  gentlemen  of  every  walk  of  life,  who 
league  together  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  journalists,  or  others, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  professions  keep 
alive  the  love  of  Mary  to  which  they  bound  themselves 
at  college,  and  preserve  the  inheritance  of  all  true  Sod¬ 
alists  by  being  ever  ready  for  the  defence  of  God’s 
Church  and  the  protection  of  his  poor.  Wherein  these 
noblemen,  for  such  they  undeniably  are,  manifest  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  the  solidity  of  their  piety,  as  well  as 
their  fealty  to  the  promises  of  earlier  days  ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  devout  at  college,  where  so 
much  is  done  to  cherish  devotion,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  easy  task  in  after  years  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  dissipation  and  sin. 

Passing  from  this  topic  Rev.  Father  Campbell  regret¬ 
ted  that  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  while  abroad 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Pnma  Prmiaria  ;  instead,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  glad  to  recall  his  ever  memorable  visit  to 
a  more  renowned  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  one  which 
was  at  the  same  time  many  centuries  older.  It  was  to 
the  Shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Montserrat  that  he  alluded ; 
and  the  sacred  place  had  been  very  fittingly  referred  to 
in  the  poem  of  the  evening. 

Leaving  Loyola  and  the  santa  casa,  so  rich  in  mem¬ 
ories  of  St.  Ignatius,  from  the  time  of  his  birth  till  he  lay 
wounded,  after  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  a  room  where 
many  Masses  are  daily  said,  and  countless  pilgrims  of 
every  rank  from  far  and  near  are  constantly  swarming 
Rev.  Father  Campbell  set  out  one  cool,  clear  morning 
last  December,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  noted  shrine  of 
Montserrat.  Over  several  miles  of  unparalleled  roads  he 
brought  us  with  him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  de¬ 
scribing  as  he  went  along  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  wonderful  formation  of  the  saw-like 
peaks,  which  give  to  Montserrat  its  truly  appropriate 
name.  There,  in  the  topmost  crevices  of  those  peaks, 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  shield¬ 
ed  from  storms  by  neighboring  ledges  of  massive  rock, 
nestles  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  the  mountain,  so 
famous  alike  for  its  antiquity,  which  dates  back  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  for  its  many  claims  to  the  tender 
love  of  every  son  of  Loyola.  On  that  blue-vaulted 
mountain  fastness  the  spot  is  still  pointed  out  where  St. 
Ignatius,  clad  in  the  attire  of  a  Spanish  commander, 
kept  before  Our  Lady’s  shrine  his  night-long  vigil,  and 
on  her  altar  hung  the  sword  he  had  carried  in  many  a 
hard-fought  battle.  A  marble  memorial  tablet  is  all  that 
remains  to  preserve  the  record  of  the  soldier-saint’s  act 
of  consecration. 

From  the  shrine  the  journey  was  but  a  short  one  to 
the  magnificent  church  of  Montserrat,  which  contains 
behind  a  glass  framework,  high  above  the  main  altar, 
Our  Lady’s  miraculous  statue.  The  church  is  rich  with 
every  embellishment  that  faith  and  art  and  unstinted 
liberality  could  bestow.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
yearly  spent  on  its  ornamentation,  and  on  that  of  the 
spacious  and  palatial  chamber  described  as  the  “  Reccp- 
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tion  Room  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.”  Rev.  Fr.  Camp¬ 
bell  told  us  how  a  visitor  is  conducted  up  a  flight  of 
many  steps,  till  at  length  he  finds  himself  in  the  very 
precincts  of  the  statue,  and  is  permitted  to  lean  forward 
and  look  into  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  face  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  face  of  her  Child, 
and  to  kiss  with  reverence  the  outstretched  hand  which 
millions  have  touched  since,  as  is  believed,  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  yet  which  shows  to  the  beholder  no  signs 
whatever  of  impairment,  discoloration,  or  decay. 

He  had  the  immeasurable  delight  to  behold  from  the 
Monastery  of  Montserrat  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
entrancing  sunrise  he  had  ever  looked  upon.  Far  be¬ 
yond  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  the  great  orb 
of  the  universe  rose  in  unimaginable  splendor,  a  glar¬ 
ing  ball  of  fire,  casting  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills.  Below  and  beyond  extended  a  sloping  ridge 
of  mountains,  resembling  the  undulating  billows  of 
the  deep,  and  still  further  away  that  great  sheet  of 
water,  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sun  rising  in  majesty,  as  if  out  of  the  deep,  re¬ 
minded  Father  Provincial  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice  to  shine  upon  a  world  that  was  forgetful  of  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  What  was  the  glowing  light 
and  the  wealth  of  color  of  this  world's  sun  compared  to 
the  luminousness  and  inestimable  grandeur  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  true  Light  of  the  World? 

With  a  touching  development  of  this  thought  Rev. 
Fr.  Provincial  closed  his  address,  bidding  us  all  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  he  finished,  that  they  alone  can  really  see 
Christ  in  all  the  glory  in  which  it  is  granted  to  mortal 
eyes  to  look  upon  Him,  who  have  built  up  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  heavenly  solitude  of  a  pure  and  devout 
heart  the  altar-stones  of  a  shrine  of  virtue  worthy,  to 
whatever  small  degree,  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  Her 
All  Holy  Infant.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93. 


iTovdhamcnsut. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Philosophy — don’t  I  love  that  ? 

“  Distinguo,”  “nego,”  “  transeat,” 

“Subsumo,”  “Ergo,”  that’s  the  knack 
Of  shutting  one  up  in  a  sack. 

And  Chemistry- — ’ tis  very  fine, 

With  HjO  for  making  wine, 

And  H.,S — it  smells  so  nice, 

You  close  your  nostrils  once  or  twice, 

And  further  smelling  tests  decline. 

OR  almost  a  month  previous  to  examina¬ 
tions,  the  marked  application  that  had 
been  noticed  on  First  Division  elicited 
not  only  the  praise  and  encouragement 
of  the  Prefect,  but  also,  we  hope,  the  sympathy  of 
the  Examiners.  Let  it  be  no  boast  on  our  part  to 
say  that  we  really  worked  hard  and  maintained  a 
reputation  that  has  ever  been  dominant  in  our 
section  of  the  College. 

— On  the  feast  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  is  the 
patron  of  Rhetoricians,  the  members  of  the  class 


approached  Holy  Communion  in  a  body.  Before 
the  year  is  over  St.  John  may  impart  some  of  the 
gifts  of  his  golden  mouth  to  us  as  a  remuneration 
for  this  remembrance. 

— Fr.  Rodock,  S.J.,  made  his  last  vows  inthe  Stu¬ 
dents’  Chapel  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  ceremony  was  a  very 
impressive  one. 

— The  selection  of  readings  by  Mr.  Monroe  was 
so  admirably  rendered  and  highly  appreciated  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  ceaseless  comment  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  has  made  us  thirst  for  another. 

— The  ride  to  Van  Cortlandt  Lake  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  and  pleasant  features  of  the  month 
of  January.  A  two-hours’  skate  on  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  ice  and  a  two-hours’  sleigh-ride,  made  cozy 
by  the  jingling  of  bells  and  jolly  by  the  breaking  of 
songs  and  cheers  on  the  cold,  resonant  air,  could 
not  have  been  replaced  by  anything  better  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  monotony  of  examination  time. 

— Reviewing  the  prospects  for  base-ball,  we  have 
reason  to  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  the  team 
of  92  among  us,  yet  <ve  cannot  afford  to  despond  in 
the  least,  nor  do  we  intend  to.  Harmony  among 
the  players  is  at  least  well  assured.  Faithful  and 
energetic  practice  will  not  be  wanting,  and,  in  a 
measure,  our  strength  will  be  as  imposing  as  that  of 
last  year.  We  must  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of 
every  student  in  College  which,  if  it  is  lacking,  will 
surely  throw  us  into  a  contention  against  great  odds. 

— A  punctual  return  to  College  after  the  holidays 
meant  something  .after  all,  especially  to  certain 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Society.  With  Father 
Rector’s  permission  some  ten  of  us,  together  with 
Mr.  O’Hara,  S.J.,  journeyed  off  to  the  city  on  the 
19th  of  January.  The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  the 
performance  of  “  King  Henry  IV.”  by  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  at  Chickering  Hall. 
It  was  indeed  a  creditable  performance,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  was  consonant  with  the  dignity 
which  that  association  already  possesses.  Although 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  play  in  another 
column,  yet  we  cannot  but  lend  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Donlon,  Dowling  and  Stark  were 
especially  deserving  of  laudatory  comment. 

— The  practice  of  going  to  Chapel  after  meals 
has  been  much  attended  to  of  late.  Probably  an 
incentive  thereto  has  been  the  desire  for  success  in 
the  examination.  No  better  motive  could  urge  us 
on  in  such  a  practice. 

— The  death  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Feeley,  ’92,  has 
caused  in  our  number  no  little  dismay.  Mr.  Feeley 
was  always  a  prominent  figure  among  us,  and  we 
cannot  pass  over  this  sad  occurrence  without 
expressing  in  one  voice  our  sincere  condolence. 

— The  present  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Fly  on 
the  night  of  the  Christmas  play  was  significant  of 
the  esteem  which  we  bear  him,  and  moreover  was 
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a  slight  token  of  our  gratitude  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  spurred  us  on  last  Fall  in  foot¬ 
ball. 

— The  Class  of  Rhetoric  was  put  to  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  by  the  absence  of  two  of  its  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Although  we  knew 
what  retarded  J.  King — and  herein  we  take  occasion 
to  offer  him  our  regrets  on  the  sickness  of  his 
father — yet  we  cannot  forgive  J.  W.  Rafferty,  whom 
the  political  and  poetical  tempter  of  the  Trojan 
goddess  must  have  stayed  with  a  suasive  and  allur¬ 
ing  smile. 

— The  culmination  of  our  fame  in  base-ball,  as 
far  as  the  papers  are  concerned,  has  already  been 
reached.  We  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
some  kind  gentleman  for  the  encomiums  that  he 
heaps  upon  us  through  the  columns  of  a  certain 
New  York  paper,  though  we  feel  at  times  that  he 
oversteps  his  bounds.  We  reiterate,  however, 
that  his  attention  to  us  has  been  exceedingly  kind. 

— The  report  that  has  boldly  gone  abroad  on  the 
wings  of  rumor  that  Jack  Reardon  is  dead,  has 
apparently  come  from  some  unauthoritative  source. 
No  longer  than  a  week  ago  we  heard  from  Jack,  and 
he  particularly  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
excellent  health.  Vive  le  Jean! 

— Martin  Galvin,  ’96,  has  become  a  day-scholar, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
recently.  We  express  our  sincere  regrets  to 
Martin  at  the  loss  of  one  so  dear,  and  we  extend  to 
him  a  sympathy  which  we  hope  will  afford  him 
some  cause  for  consolation. 

— The  artistic  finish  of  our  study-hall  has  been 
promoted  of  late  by  the  addition  of  two  very  fine 
pictures,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  much  value, 
that  of  “  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  the 
other  of  some  lesser  worth,  that  of  “St.  Stanislas.” 
Both  are  admirably  located  and  with  the  other 
smaller  ones  that  decorate  the  side  walls,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  help  to  put  us  in  the  way  of 
studying  with  the  motives  which  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
insisted  on  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday,  Jan.  29th. 

—Among  our  visitors  lately  we  noticed  the 
familiar  faces  of  Mr.  Ryan, ’90,  who  covered  short¬ 
stop  on  the  Fordhams  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
and  Mr.  McLean,  ’92,  who,  with  Mr.  Ryan,  is  handily 
holding  his  own  in  the  Troy  Seminary.  Mr.  Paul 
R.  Conniff — medal-man  of  Belles  Lettres,  ’92 — also 
paid  us  a  short  visit. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 


HE  examinations  are  over.  Deo  Gratias  ! 
The  first  month  of  the  new  year  has 
also  sped  by,  and  should  we  not  again 
exclaim:  “Deo  Gratias!”  For  behold, 
but  five  are  left,  and  then, — but  the  thought  of 
that  is  too  good  to  be  dreamed  of. 


— Por  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  return 
from  home,  the  general  feeling  of  the  “blues”  was 
apparent  ;  but  thanks  to  the  numerous  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Division,  that  gloomy  sensation  has 
almost  entirely  departed. 

— In  the  last  number  we  promised  to  announce 
the  winner  of  the  billiard  tournament  of  ’92.  The 
trophy,  a  handsome  ivory-tipped  cue,  with  name 
engraved  in  mother-of-pearl,  was  carried  off  by 
Charles  T.  Smith. 

— The  very  interesting  entertainment  given  by 
Mr.  Monroe  was  listened  to  with  much  attention, 
and  received  great  applause.  He  fully  convinced 
us  that  he  was  not  only  an  excellent  speaker,  but  a 
fine  actor  as  well. 

— The  sleigh-ride  to  Van  Cortlandt  Lake,  the  few 
hours  spent  thereon,  and  the  moonlight  drive  home 
were  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
to  make  the  trip.  Let  us  hope  that,  having  proved 
.our  trustworthiness,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make 
more  excursions  before  long. 

— J.  C.  Rowlett,  ’97,  informs  us  that  he  and  the 
remaining  five  who  spent  their  Christmas  holidays 
at  the  College  never  had  a  pleasanter  vacation.  He 
begs  leave  to  express  public  thanks  to  the  Faculty 
for  having  contributed  so  much  to  his  own  and  his 
companions’  happiness. 

— It  was  rather  hard  luck  that,  owing  to  the 
heavy  snow-falls,  we  were  deprived  of  our  con¬ 
tinuous  good  skating  down  at  the  pond  ;  however, 
let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have,  and  hope  for 
better. 

— The  following  was  found  among  the  answers 
to  a  question,  which  asked  :  “  How  is  the  United 
States  bounded  ?  ”  “  On  the  north  by  Quebec,  on 

the  east  by  Vermont,  on  the  south  by  Long  Island 
City,  on  the  west  by  either  nothing  or  Jersey.”  N.B. 
— The  author  is  known  only  to  the  examiner. 

— The  reading-room,  together  with  the  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  use 
during  these  rather  cloudy  and  damp  days.  The 
increase  of  literary  men  on  the  Division  is  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

— Our  chief  diversion  is  the  new  cage,  erected 
during  the  holidays.  It  measures  68  feet  in  length 
and  18  feet  in  width,  and  though  the  cords  are  not 
so  thick  as  those  on  “First,”  still  they  will 
stand  much  hard  usage.  Base-ball  aspirants  are 
numerous. 

— During  the  month  the  following  officers  of  the 
Base-ball  Association  were  elected  :  Joe  Smith, 
Pres.;  Oliver  Hackett,  Vice-Pres.;  Geo.  B.  Hayes, 
Sec.  and  Captain  ;  John  E.  Claffy,  Scorer  ;  Hubert 
Geenan,  Umpire  ;  F.  J.  Quinlan,  Supt. 

_ The  candidates  for  the  Invincibles  have  been 

selected,  such  talent  as  G.  Barry,  J.  Donovan  and  G. 
Ellis  to  star  as  pitchers;  G.  Hayes  or  J.  Hughes  as 
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knights  of  the  glove  and  mask,  and  Joe  Smith,  F. 
Murphy,  E.  M.  Lamb,  E.  Tomney,  G.  V.  Grainger, 
J.  Downes  and  Treanor  to  guard  the  other  positions- 
Capt.  Hayes  ought  to  do  much  with  the  team 
towards  keeping  up  the  good  name  of  former  years. 

— The  Invincibles  have  arranged  an  opening 
game  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  L.  U.  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  to  be  played  here  towards  the  end  of 
March. 

— Challenges  have  been  sent  to  Berkeley,  Cutler, 
Condon,  Sacred  Heart  and  many  other  schools; 
and  admission  has  been  sought,  and  we  have  hopes 
that  it  will  be  granted,  to  enter  the  Interscholastic 
League,  and  thus  give  our  boys,  in  general,  a  better 
class  of  opponents. 

— The  second  team  Invincibles  has  also  been 
made  up;  J.  Barretto  was  elected  captain.  The  team 
will  comprise  H.  Geenan,  J.  Barretto,  A.  Barretto, 
L.  Morgan,  A.  C.  Murtha,  H.  Callan,  G.  Hearst,  C. 
Sinnott,  V.  House,  F.  Quinlan,  B.  Wingerter  and 
F.  O’Neill. 

— The  famous  “  Corkscrews,”  led  by  the  ever- 
happy  Jim,  intend,  on  the  advice  of  their  principal 
Treanor,  to  carry  destruction  into  the  camp  of  the 
Juniors  on  “Third.”  Though  defeated  last  year, 
they  are  now  burning  with  zeal  for  their  smaller 
brothers’  scalps,  which  we  hope  will  be  carefully 
taken  and  dried  on  the  bat  ends  of  “Jimmy 


and  Co.” 

— Miles  O’Brien  has  left  here  for  Annapolis.  W. 
Draper  has  also  hied  him  otherwhere. 

— The  reception  of  new  members  into  the  Second 
Division  Sodality  took  place  in  the  Sodality  Chapel 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  the  4th,  before 
Mass.  Rev.  Father  Quirk  officiated  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  took  occasion  to  make  a  few  appropriate 
remarks.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  new 
Sodalists  : 

George  V.  Grainger.  Thomas  Adams 

Paul  Kiernan.  J.  O’Kane. 

Pierce  Kane.  Bernard  Wingerter. 

George  Ellis.  John  Wingerter. 

James  A.  Kelly.  John  C.  Rowlett. 

Frank  O’Brien. 

After  Fr.  Quirk  had  retired  from  the  altar  at  the 
end  of  Mass,  the  whole  Sodality  made  a  public 
renewal  of  the  Act  of  Consecration. 


Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


fixed  and  arranged  the  guns  alter  his  own  careful 
fashion,  so  that  now  each  act  of  carelessness  may 
be  charged  to  the  proper  person. 

— The  old  bowling-alley  room  had  put  on  a  new 
appearance,  or  rather  yielded  place  to  its  more  at¬ 
tractive  companion  the  “  games,”  as  we  are  wont 
to  call,  in  general,  chess,  checkers,  etc.  Every 
table  is  crowded  with  players.  Lasker  might  find 
here  some  worthy  opponent.  At  present  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  our  champion  is,  but  the  choice  would 
probably  lie  between  Villa  and  Reynolds. 

— A  play  ?  Nay  sir,  a  tragedy.  And  on  Third  ? 
Most  true. 

—We  know  not  what  laurels  the  future  has 
in  store  for  the  “  King  Tragedy  Troupe,”  but  cer¬ 
tainly  their  little  performance  on  the  night  of  De¬ 
cember  21st,  was  a  most  interesting  and  creditable 
one.  The  musical  and  literary  parts  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  were  very  good.  We  hope  the  new  Divi¬ 
sion  song  with  its  catching  air  has  come  to  stay. 

— Have  you  seen  our  new  Lieutenants  with  their 
gay  shoulder  straps  and  mighty  swords?  They  are 
fine.  Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Masters  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  Head,  Rosado  and  Jordan.  Corp.  Holden 
has  been  made  first  sergeant,  and  Corp.  Markham 
has  been  ordered  to  prepare  an  examination  for  the 
same  office  in  Co.  F.  Boys  in  long  trousers  are  de¬ 
barred  from  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  first  ser¬ 
geant. 

— There  is  much  talk  about  a  “Greater  New 
York,”  and  of  course,  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
project.  But  what  specially  occupies  us  at  present 
is  a  project  nearer  home,  namely  that  of  a  “  Greater 
Ball  Field.”  If  all  turn  in  and  work  for  this  object, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  raise 
enough  money.  Fr.  Rector  has  generously  donat¬ 
ed  a  large  number  of  copies  of  Mr.  Taaffe's  “  History 
of  the  College,”  and  a  prize  of  a  handsome  silver- 
plated  paper-cutter  is  offered  to  the  boy  who  sells 
the  most  books.  Whose  shall  the  prize  be  ? 

— Our  French  Billiard  Tournament  was  not  a 
great  success.  First  place  was  won  by  Jordan,  who 
got  the  balls  within  the  triangle  in  two  shots.  Car- 
rigan  and  Markham  were  second  and  third. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


DAY-SCHOLARS. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


ACK  again,  once  more  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  hard  work,  to  bury,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  those  “awful  examinations,” 
thoughts  and  regrets  for  the  joys  of 
Xmas  vacations. 

— As  usual  changes  not  a  few  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  on  our  return.  Our  good  French  armorer  had 


— Our  numbers  have  recently  been  increased  by 
the  advent  of  several  of  the  boarders,  among  them 
M.  Galvin  of ’96,  and  Master  Jahl  of  Third  Division. 

— We  are  asked  to  congratulate  a  young  friend 
of  ours  on  his  long  trousers,  and  especially  on  the 
creases. 

— The  number  of  the  unwise  is  very  great,  as  a 
certain  lad  admitted  who  skated  through  the  ice  not 
long  ago. 
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— It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  several  warb¬ 
lers  have  been  discovered  in  our  midst. 


attaUotr  £lnxi  s 


OON  after  the  parade  of  Columbus  week, 
a  new  feature  was  introduced  in  the 
skirmish  drill,  for  which  the  college 
grounds  and  Bronx  Park  offer  excep¬ 
tional  advantages.  When  the  weather  permitted 
the  companies  were  drilled  in  skirmishing  and  scout¬ 
ing  until  every  man  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  all  the  cover  available.  The  advent  of  winter, 
however,  soon  rendered  this  drill  impossible. 

Drill  time  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
for  some  days  afterwards,  was  devoted  to  company 
work.  Considerable  progress  was  made  towards 
securing  that  accuracy  and  precision  which  marks  a 
well-drilled  company,  and  wins  or  loses  the  colors 
on  competition  drill,  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  at 
hand  before  very  long. 

A  new  branch  of  tactics  has  been  lately  entered 
upon.  Lieutenant  Edwards  has  been  engaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  weeks  in  instructing  the  bat¬ 
talion  in  the  principles  of  sighting  and  aiming.  In 
this  drill  the  men  are  taught  the  difference  between 
the  various  kinds  of  sights  and  ranges,  and  their 
relative  values,  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
errors  caused  by  tilting  or  canting  the  piece,  and 
ability  in  sighting  and  aiming  is  determined. 
Quite  a  number  of  keen  and  sure  eyes  have  been 
found,  others  such  are  rapidly  making. 


^xclxaugcs. 


NE  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  Christmas  ex¬ 
changes  was  The  Mesa,  an  illustrated  journal 
published  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The  cover  of 
this  journal  from  St.  Patrick’s  School,  tinted 
as  it  is  with  no  inappropriate  color,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  Pueblo  again. 

The  mention  of  the  Centennial  State  puts  us  in  mind 
of  a  debt  of  thanks  that  we  owe  to  The  Highlander  both 
for  having  come  up  itself  to  the  standard  which  it  kindly 
alleges  we  have  attained,  and  also  for  having  finished  its 
“  fling  ”  so  soon  and  for  granting  us  a  tolerari posse  when 
we  least  expected  one. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  author  of  Harry  Dee 
we  are  in  receipt  of  the  thirteenth  number  of  Our  Young 
People ,  an  illustrated  Catholic  bi-weekly  “devoted,”  as 
explained  on  the  elaborate  cover,  “to  our  boys  and 
girls.”  We  will  gladly  welcome  this  splendid  magazine 
among  our  exchanges.  Nothing  like  it  for  Catholic  boys 
and  girls  (not  babies)  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  Fordham  boys  could  not  do  better  by  their  surplus 


Christmas  dollars  than  by  spending  them  on  a  year’s 
subscription  to  Our  I oung  People.  The  paper  appears 
every  two  weeks  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty  well-filled 
pages,  and  it  has  the  distinction  to  number  among  its 
contributors  Reverend  T.  E.  Sherman,  S.  J.,  M.  F. 
Eagan,  E.  A.  Starr,  Mrs.  Thackera,  etc.  “Claude 
Eightfoot,”  a  serial  story  by  Mr.  Finn,  S.  J.,  began  in 
the  January  number  and  will  continue  for  six  months. 

The  general  reader  who  is  pressed  for  time  will  find 
in  the  January  Current  Literature  a  comprehensive  and 
entertaining  record  of  the  month.  The  death  of  Jay 
Gould,  the  French  political  disturbance,  the  silver  con¬ 
ference  and  Hawaiian  annexation  are  among  the  current 
subjects  discussed. 

The  following,  from  7 he  Dial  for  December,  does 
much  to  reveal  the  truly  Catholic  tone  that  pervades 
every  number  of  the  journal  from  St.  Mary’s,  Kansas: 

‘  ‘  Why  are  we  here  ?  That  the  speaker  realized  the  full 
import  of  these  words  we  feel  confident,  for  he  seemed 
too  collected  to  entertain  any  but  solemn  thoughts.  If 
each  student  of  St.  Mary’s  should  put  the  same  question 
to  himself  what  would  he  answer?  Various  might  be 
the  answers,  but  all  would  agree  in  this,  that  we  are 
not  here  fortuitously,  but  here  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  the  result  of  thought  and  experience.  Yes,  there 
is  a  reason,  for  we  certainly  would  not  be  given  these 
exceptional  advantages  and  facilities  which  so  many 
others  do  not  enjoy  unless  something  greater  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  us.  On  the  prudent  choice  of  a  vocation  our 
future  depends  ;  determine  this,  and  the  answer  to  the 
query  is  simple  and  easy.  We  are  not  to  enter  life  pilot¬ 
less  and  aimless,  but  guided  by  a  purpose  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  employ  our  powers  and  endowments  to  their 
best  advantage,  which  can  only  be  done  by  occupying 
the  station  for  which  we  are  destined.” 

The  National  Magazine  for  January  is  an  unusually 
interesting  number.  It  announces  a  unique  literary 
prize  competition,  designed  “  to  popularize  the  subject 
of  American  history  in  every  one  of  its  legitimate  bran¬ 
ches.”  Fourteen  cash  prizes,  aggregating  $2,000,  are 
offered  to  writers  on  historical  subjects  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  historical 
novels,  historical  short  stories,  legends,  traditions,  his¬ 
torical  ballads  and  sonnets,  1 1  minor  hero  ”  sketches,  etc. 
One  writer  can  compete  in  each  class,  if  he  desires. 
Particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  one  sending  a  stamp  to 
The  National  Magazine,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

The  January  number  of  Short  Stories  shows  that  its 
editors  intend  to  continue  illustrating  the  magazine,  and 
to  use  permanently  the  new  and  attractive  cover  first 
seen  on  the  Christmas  number. 

The  Academia  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
good  taste  that  prompted  it  to  reprint  Mr.  Connell’s 
beautiful  poem  on  St.  Catharine,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Messenger  under  the  title  of  “The  Mystic  Espousals 
of  St.  Catharine.  ”  The  poem  on  this  saint  in  The  Niagara 
Index  for  Dec.  15th,  suggests  a  remote  imitation  of  the 
same,  and  is  a  rich  ornament  to  the  solid  prose-work  of 
one  of  the  most  ably  edited  of  our  exchanges. 

Our  latest  visitor  is  The  Vil/anova  Monthly  from  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  Pa.  This  new  venture  comes  to  us  under  a 
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melodious  title  and  in  a  vesture  not  unlike  that  of  our 
own  Monthly.  We  trust  that  the  excellent  articles 
which  we  find  in  the  virginal  pages  of  The  Villanova 
Monthly  are  but  the  handsels  of  a  very  abundant  and 
ever  springing  fruit  to  be. 

When  melancholy  night  sweeps  down  from  high, 

Bearing  upon  its  sable  wings  the  pall 
Of  dismal  Silence  that  broods  over  all 
The  world,  and  dreams  go  forth  that  live  to  die 
At  dawn  of  day — when  to  the  darkening  sky 
The  soul  depressed  and  sad  uplifhts  its  call 
That  burdened  life’s  hard-weighing  chains  may  fall, 
And,  breathless,  upward  looks  with  tear-dimmed  eye, 
Then  brightly  gleaming  through  the  dusky  shade, 

While  lonely  men  their  night-long  vigils  keep, 

Break  promised  rays,  like  some  fair  oriflamme. 

And  lo!  The  word  is  heard,  to  man  conveyed 

By  throng  of  shepherds  watching  o’er  their  sheep, 

“  Our  Saviour  Christ  is  born  at  Bethlehem.” 

The  Trinity  Tablet. 

The  Salve  Regina  for  December  contains  the  first 
instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  South¬ 
ern  tale,  and  prints,  besides,  several  choice  quotations. 

How  nobly  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  has  avenged 
some  recent  criticisms  on  its  time-honored  cover  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  elaborate  and  lightsome  garb  in  which  its 
Xmas  number  appeared.  The  literary  work  inside  was 
equally  elaborate,  and  while  becomingly  lightsome  at 
times,  did  not  lack  the  Scholastic  s  usual  tone  of  seri¬ 
ous  and  sober  reflection. 

A  hermit  was  he,  sensitive  and  shy, 

And  shrank  he  ever  from  the  curious  gaze 
Of  men;  yet  knew  he  all  their  ways, 

Their  hopes,  their  dreams,  their  aspirations  high, 
And  heard  with  thrills  of  pain  the  sad,  despairing 
cry 

For  God  from  men  whose  faith  delays. 

—  The  Niagara  Index  on  Tennyson. 

— What  nobler  and  more  meritorious  work  than 
to  give  priests  to  God’s  Church  ?  And  yet  all  can 
have  a  share  in  it  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  ‘‘Apos¬ 
tolic  School  Number”  of  the  Annals  of  onr  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  This  number  will  appear  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  and  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Apostolic  School  at  25  cents  a  copy.  Address  Rev. 
F.  Derichemont,  M.  S.  H.,  St  Joseph’s  Apostolic 
School,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

— English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases.  A  ref¬ 
erence  list,  with  statement  of  principles  and  rules, 
by  F.  Horace  Teall,  $2.50.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  This  book  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 
writers,  printers,  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  including  business  men,  correspondents  and 
others  who  wish  to  write  clearly  and  correctly  the 
English  language.  This  book  is  unique,  treating  a 
phase  of  language  that  is  a  continual  source  of  an¬ 
noyance. 

The  following  laudatory  notice  of  Mr.  Morrisse, 
of  the  class  of  ’89,  is  taken  from  the  Passaic  Opinion'. 


Mr.  J  V.  Morrisse  personally  conducts  in  Passaic 
and  vicinity  a  branch  of  business  for  which  he  doubt¬ 
less  has  inherited  his  evident  relish  and  adaptation 
from  his  father,  Mr.  J.  A.  Morrisse,  of  Paterson.  Jos. 
V.  Morrisse  is  a  native  of  Paterson,  where  he  was 
born  in  July  of  1868.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  en¬ 
tered  the  preparatory  department  of  Fordham 
College,  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1889,  Fondness  for  literature  during  his  course 
at  college  led  to  his  accession  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Fordham  Monthly,  and  he  held  succes¬ 
sively  the  positions  of  business  manager  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  periodical. 

Not  content  with  fulfilling  the  curriculum  of  a 
university  course  he  went  for  further  study  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  completed  there  the  commercial  regi¬ 
men  of  the  Eastman  Business  College.  His  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  latter  institution  was  followed  by  im¬ 
mediate  engagement  in  the  office  of  his  father.  He 
then  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Real 
Estate  Gazette ,  a  post  which  he  still  holds  with 
great  success. 

Ambitious  to  hew  out  a  future  all  his  own,  he 
came  to  Passaic  in  November,  1890,  and  established 
himself  at  No.  223  Main  Avenue,  on  one  of  the 
principal  business  blocks  of  the  city.  By  dint  of 
constant  application  to  business,  he  soon  effected  a 
number  of  important  transfers  and  secured  a  valu¬ 
able  list  of  properties  for  sale  and  rental.  It  was 
announced  in  the  souvenir  edition  of  the  News ,  re¬ 
cently  issued,  that  within  this  year  of  local  opera¬ 
tion  Joseph  V.  Morrisse  has  “  sold  over  $300,000 
worth  of  property  and  insured  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half.” 

He  claims  entire  control  of  the  real  estate  in  the 
district  known  as  Yellow-dale,  and  there  and  else¬ 
where  has  already  the  care  of  120  tenants.  He  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Equitable  and  Mutual 
Life  Co.’s  real  estate  in  Passaic  and  vicinity,  and 
does  a  business  in  steamship  tickets  to  Europe 
fairly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  represents  the 
Guion,  Allan-State,  Anchor,  Red  Star,  Netherlands 
and  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  lines; 
while  in  fire  insurance  he  holds  an  agency  for  the 
Hamburg-Bremen  Company  and  the  Continental 
Company  of  New  York. 
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£ltc  ^ovdtxam  ^Xxtmui  banquet. 


T  the  Hotel  Savoy,  New  York,  February  14,  1893. 


Sauternes 

Amontillado 


Sauternes 


MEND. 

Oysters 

Chicken  with  Okra,  Creole 
Bouch6es  a  la  Reine 
Filet  of  Sole,  Dieppoise 

Cucumbers 


Margaux,  ’78  Filet  of  Beef,  Richelieu 

Petits  pois  Bermuda  Potatoes 

Breast  of  Chicken  a  la  Dauphine 


ROMAN  PUNCH 

Perrier -Jouet,  Special  English  Snipe  sur  canape 
Lettuce  Salad 

Diplomatic  Pudding 

Fancy  Ice  Cream  Petits  fours 

Fruit  Coffee  Fromage 


Liqueurs 

CIGARS 


TOASTS. 


OUR  GUESTS, 


Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  President 


“ — We  take  your  hands  in  ours, 

And  crown  you  with  our  welcomes  as  with  flowers  ."—Longfellow. 


2.  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Hon.  John  W.  Corcora?' 


“Champion  of  those  who  groan  beneath 
Oppression’s  iron  hand.” — Whittier. 

3.  ALMA  MATER,  her  past.  Rev.  Thomas  j.  Gannon,  S.  J. 

"A  life  of  glorious  labors  past?” — Pope. 

her  present  and  future.  Monseigneur  Parle' 

“Wherein  can  the  future  excel  the  past.” 

4.  OUR  BENEDICTS,  John  F.  Riley 

“ — Is  the  gentleman  married? 

Has  he  such  fortune?” — Ben  Jonson. 

5.  OUR  BENEDICTS  AND  BABIES,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Marrin 

“  there  swims  no  goose  so  gray  but  soon  or  late 
He  finds  some  honest  gander  for  a  mate.”—  Pope. 

6.  OUR  SISTER  SOCIETIES,  Rev.  Malick  A.  Cunnion 


‘Our  welcome  guests  shall  hear 
But  sounds  of  peace  and  joy.” 


John  Anderson ,  my  jo,  John , 
When  we  were  Jirst  acquent , 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 

But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


RVED  on  Dresden  china,  in  a 
dining-room  of  royal  dimensions, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  sweet 
strains  of  music,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  exhilaration  of  the 
flower  of  Alma  Mater’s  sons,  the 
Fordham  Alumni  Banquet  of  1893 
may  well  be  recorded  as  the  most 
successful  event  of  its  kind,  as 
well  as  the  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Alumni  Assoc¬ 
iation.  The  banquet  was  in  every 
sense  a  happy  and  consoling  event.  Itwas  a  success 
beyond  comparison  with  any  similar  event,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
or  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  1891.  It  was  brilliant  on  all 
sides.  In  its  tone  it  was  elevating.  Its  every  fea¬ 
ture  was  inspiring.  Love  of  Alma  Mater,  mutual 
good  feeling,  encouragement,  progressiveness, these 
were  its  distinctive  marks.  It  was  enlightening.  It 
was  a  great  leap  forward.  They  who  were  present, 
from  the  most  honored  guest  to  the  youngest 
alumnus,  felt  that  unity  and  organization  were  its 
watchword,  that  it  was  enterprising,  practical,  and 
most  of  all  Catholic. 

A  suite  of  four  rooms  and  a  banquet-hall  in  the 
Hotel  Savoy  were  reserved  by  the  committee  for  the 
seventy  members  who  responded  to  the  invitation 
sent  them  some  weeks  before.  And  the  space  was 
none  to  large,  for  over  a  score  were  unavoidably  ex¬ 
cluded  because  they  had  not  made  known  in  time 
their  intention  to  be  present. 

The  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dinner  Committee,  Eugene  Durnin,  Chairman; 
Joseph  J.  Marrin,  Thomas  J.  Aspell.  The  Invitation 
Committee  were,  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  Chairman; 
Rev.  James  J.  Flood,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Brann. 

As  early  as  6.30  P.  M.,  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
meeeting,  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Hon.  Judge  O’Brien,  Mr.  William 
Hurst,  Mr.  Peter  Hendrick,  Mr.  Whalen  and  others. 
The  first  to  appear  was  Fr.  Gannon,  the  young  and 
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energetic  Rector  of  Fordham,  accompanied  by  Fr. 
Keveney  S.  J.,  of  ’71.  Thanks  to  the  thoughtful 
management  of  the  Invitation  Committee,  the 
guests  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Fr.  Scully,  the 
late  popular  and  devoted  Rector  of  Fordham,  to 
whom  we  owe  two  of  the  splendid  buildings  that 
now  crown  the  old  Rose  Hill  estate  on  which  Ford¬ 
ham  College  stands. 

One  after  another  in  rapid  succession  the  old 
graduates  were  ushered  in  side  by  side  with  a 
younger  generation;  and  as  they  moved  about  in 
quest  of  those  they  knew  they  seemed  like  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  a  pleasant  dream.  Some  of  them  had  evi¬ 
dently  not  seen  one  another  for  years,  and  many 
were  the  hearty  hand-shakes  and  cordial  felicitations 
as  friend  met  friend  and  comrade  sat  down  by  com¬ 
rade  who  had 

Clamb  the  hill  thegither 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

Had  had  wi’ane  anither. 

An  hour  had  passed  in  cheerful  converse,  all  too 
short,  when  the  great  doors  of  the  banquet-hall 
swung  open,  and  to  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  as  in 
a  marriage  feast,  the  old  and  the  young  took  their 
places  round  the  truly  royal  board. 

At  each  cover  stood  an  elegant  card  embossed 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Debating  Society — 
the  old  badge  with  its  significant  letters 
7 r.  (p.  x.  v.  on  a  cross  of  gold,  which  was  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  gold  badge  worn  by  all  the 
members,  sweet  emblem  of  past  and  pleasant  nights 
spent  in  friendly  rivalry  of  debate.  This  was  a 
happy  thought  indeed,  for  to  the  old  badge  more 
than  anything  else  cling  the  memories  of  the  pas 
which  we  love  to  treasure  up,  recalling  as  that 
emblem  does  the  happy  summer  day  upon  the 
college  lawn  to  which  the  aspirant  to  graduation 
looked  forward  in  fair  hope  as  to  a  hill-top  in  sight 
of  the  promised  land,  little  recking  that  the  descen- 
on  the  other  side  was  so  sudden,  not  to  say  headt 
long. 

Three  hours  were  spent  in  talk  and  jest  and 
happy  reminiscence,  and  then  began,  after  grace 
had  been  said  by  Fr.  Scully,  the  measure  for  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  Savoyard  regalement. 

The  honorable  president  sounded  the  key-note 
of  the  meeting,  when  in  his  opening  address  he  set 
forth  the  two  ideas  of  university  extension  and  a 
consolidated  alumni  of  all  the  Catholic  colleges  on 
the  plan  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York  City, 
and  that  he  had  touched  a  harmonious  chord  was 
evident  from  the  continuous  applause  that  greeted  his 
words. 

With  these  few  prelusive  remarks  we  will  allow 
the  speakers  to  unfold  in  their  own  language  the 
thoughts  to  which  they  one  and  all  gave  such  elo¬ 
quent  utterance. 


ADDRESSES  ATTHE  BANQUET. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN. 

Gentlemen : 

[HE  simple  and  agreeable  duty  has  devolved 
y  upon  me  of  extending  on  your  behalf  to  our 
guests  this  evening,  a  cordial  welcome.  Gatherings 
such  as  this  make  amends  for  many  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  life,  and  are  really  the  oases  where  we 
obtain  rest  and  an  opportunity  to  dwell,  if  but  for  a 
short  time,  upon  our  early  and  best  memories.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  object  of  this — as  is  the  object  of  similar 
alumni  associations — is  to  perpetuate  and  revive 
college  memories,  and  in  addition  to  assist  and  ma¬ 
terially  aid  wherever  we  can,  our  Alma  Mater.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  To-night  in  reviving  the  old  memories  we 
can  go  back  and  in  spirit  lie  on  a  summer’s  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bronx  river,  or  take  a  dip  in  its 
cooling  and  refreshing  waters,  or  listen  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  wheels  of  the  snuff  mill  that  was  in  old 
days  an  unceasing  source  of  curiosity  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  us;  or,  if  we  would  feel  bound  by  the  sea¬ 
son  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  might  glide  on 
skates  over  the  smooth  and  frozen  surface  and  again 
compete  for  class  supremacy  upon  the  ice.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  in  a  social 
way  to  be  derived  from  meetings  such  as  we  have 
to  -night,  offering  as  it  does  an  opportunity  not  only 
of  grasping  the  hands  of  old  friends  and  looking 
again  in  their  eyes  and  feeling  that,  whatever  opin¬ 
ion  we  may  have  formed  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  since  come  in  contact,  we  are  sure  of  holding 
for  this  once  the  hand  of  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
(loud  applause  ) 

Equally  important,  however,  with  its  sentiment¬ 
al  is  the  useful  side  of  an  organization  such  as  this. 
Having  reaped  ourselves  the  advantage  of  a  higher 
Catholic  education,  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  our  great  and  learned  professors,  it 
js  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by  us, 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  and  secure  for  those 
who  may  succeed  equal  or  better  advantages.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  We  know  that  the  two  great  forces  which 
now  seem  to  be  potent  are  education  and  wealth, 
and  in  search  of  each,  more  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  has  been  shown  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  extension  of  the  university  system  to 
the  people,  which  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  schools  intended  to  reach  the  entire 
people,  is  but  a  response  to  a  popular  demand  which 
has  grown  up  upon  the  part  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  aspiring  to  and  seeking  to  acquire  a  higher 
and  better  education  of  which  many  of  them,  by  ac¬ 
cidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  were  deprived  in  their 
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youth.  Of  these  two  great  forces,  wealth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  while  both  will  assist  in  promoting  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  while  both  may 
be  agents  of  good,  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  towards 
evil,  whilst  the  tendency  of  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  necessarily  towards  good.  (Applause.) 

As  was  once  said  by  a  great  orator,  next  to  the 
grace  of  God  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
education.  In  addition  to  the  advances  made  in 
Belgium  and  England  and  France  in  response  to 
this  popular  demand  for  university  extension,  it  is 
to  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  own  State  that  it  has 
been  the  first  to  sanction  by  legislative  enactment 
the  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  movement 
(applause),  and  under  the  Board  of  Regents  provis¬ 
ion  is  now  made  so  that  all  those  who  wish  can  ob¬ 
tain  tne  same  advantages  as  could  only  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  was  possible.  It  would  have  been  to  the 
credit  of  the  alumni  of  Catholic  colleges  had  they 
taken  a  leading  part  in  this  great  work,  but  while 
they  stood  idle  the  popular  demand  was  so  great 
that  it  was  taken  up  by  others  to  whom  great  credit 
is  due  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  and  notably  by  the  establishment  ot 
a  summer  school  (applause).  In  addition  to  the 
duty  devolving  on  associations  like  ours  to  promote 
and  further  higher  education  there  also  remains  the 
work  of  promoting  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies,  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  own  Alma  Mater. 

Certain  of  these  objects  we  hold  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  graduates  of  other  Catholic  colleges, 
and  the  failure  of  any  particular  college  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  any  particular  college  prevented  their  ac¬ 
complishing  much,  and  that  if  this  number  could  be 
increased  by  a  union  of  all  the  Catholic  Colleges 
with  respect  to  those  objects  which  are  alike  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  much  could  be  accomplished.  One  o 
the  great  obstacles  to  any  successful  effort  upon  the 
part  of  a  particular  college,  or  a  concerted  action 
upon  the  part  of  all  the  colleges,  has  been  entirely 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  local  habitation  or  centre 
around  which  all  could  unite.  In  thus  uniting  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  are  common  and  dear 
to  all,  nj  suggestion  of  destroying  university  organ¬ 
izations  is  made,  nor  would  it  be  desirable;  because, 
while  it  is  important  that  each  association  should  be 
kept  alive  and  distinct,  this  would  not  prevent  the 
unity  of  action  between  all  the  colleges  which  I 
have  attempted  to  outline. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  there  are  127 
Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  if  we 
were  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  or  union  of 
the  graduates  of  these  colleges  residing  in  the  City 


of  New  York,  many  things  needful  to  promote  a 
material  advancement  of  individual  colleges  and 
the  promotion  of  higher  education  would  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Just  how  this  basis  of  union  should  be 
made,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  form 
an  organization  separate  and  distinct,  into  which 
the  graduates  of  these  colleges  might  enter,  thus 
forming  a  centre  of  Catholic  thought  and  action;  or 
whether,  taking  advantage  of  a  Club  like  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Club,  an  Alumni  corner  might  not  be  secured 
therein,  are  matters  of  detail,  which,  if  the  principle 
of  a  union  of  all  these  forces  is  recognized,  remain 
to  be  determined  and  are  seemingly  easy  of  solution. 
If  we  could  succeed  in  obtaining  co-operation  and 
united  action,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
might  not  be  accomplished  in  promoting  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  (applause).  Never  was  a  time  more  favor¬ 
able,  and  as  our  sister  colleges  have  already  taken 
up  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  matter 
our  own  College  will  not  remain  behind.  These 
and  many  other  matters  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
members  have  been  discussed  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  will  have  the  direction  of  the  society  during 
the  coming  years;  and  as  the  occasion  was  intended 
as  one  upon  which  we  should  hear  from  our  guests, 
and  as  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  extending  these  re¬ 
marks  beyond  the  time  allotted,  it  is  therefore  proper 
that  I  end  as  I  began,  by  discharging  the  obligation 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  me  of  extending,  as  I 
do,  a  most  friendly  greeting  to  our  sister  societies, 
whose  representatives  are  here  to-night,  to  the 
President  of  our  College,  to  one  of  our  esteemed 
friends  and  former  presidents,  and  to  our  invited 
guests  who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  to¬ 
night  (cheers). 


ADDRESS  OF  RPIV.  FATHER  GANNON,  S.  J., 

THE  RECTOR  OF  FORDII AM  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen-. 

TTT  gives  me  great  and  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  so 
If  many  distinguished  sons  of  Alma  Mater  over 
whose  destinies  it  is  my  privilege  at  present  to  pre¬ 
side.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  with  its  half- 
century  of  history  offers  a  goodly  theme  for  poet  or 
orator  and  may  well  be  styled  a  “glorious  past.  It 
would  be  imprudent,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  justice  to  the  entire  subject;  I  must 
then  be  content  to  snatch  a  few  pages  from  Alma 
Mater’s  crowded  records,  and  from  that  little,  judge 
the  whole.  In  speaking  of  Fordham  s  past,  it  is 
clear  that  the  place  of  honor  must  be  accorded  to 
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our  illustrious  prelate-founder,  the  great  Bishop 
Hughes,  to  whose  indomitable  energy,  expansive 
intellect  and  keen  insight  are  due  the  conception  of 
St.  John’s  College  and  its  establishment  on  the  Rose 
Hill  Estate  despite  all  difficulties.  In  his  Lenten 
Pastoral  of  1847  the  Bishop  clearly  specifies  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  purpose  of  this  Institution,  viz.:  “that  the 
Catholic  parents  of  this  Diocese  and  elsewhere  who 
could  afford  it,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  edu¬ 
cating  their  sons  with  safety  to  their  faith  and  mor¬ 
als,  and  yet  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  take  an  honor¬ 
able  part  in  the  more  elevated  walks  of  public  and 
social  life.” 

That  old  St.  John’s  has  done  its  founder’s  work 
faithfully  and  well,  what  better  proof  need  we  than 
the  present  assemblage  of  her  sons,  Catholic  gentle¬ 
men  who  fill  with  honor  and  ability  various  most 
important  public  trusts  in  Church  and  State,  and 
who  are  socially  the  peers  of  any  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  our  great  Republic. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
of  the  College,  June  24,  1841,  St.  John’s  was  dedi¬ 
cated  with  simple  but  impressive  ceremonies,  and  in 
the  following  September  the  classes  were  begun  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  a  man 
dear  to  us  all  for  his  kind  heart,  his  graceful  speech 
and  beautiful  character,  the  first  of  our  Prelates  that 
was  honored  with  the  Roman  purple,  our  first  Am¬ 
erican  Cardinal ! 

The  faculty  of  St.  John’s  College  was  at  that 
time  small  in  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  many  names 
appear,  which  afterwards  became  distinguished  for 
services  to  God  and  Fatherland.  For  instance,  at 
Fordham  in  those  days  among  the  professors  were 
found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Albany,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McQuade,  now  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McFarland,  later  Bishop 
of  Hartford,  Rev.  John  Harley,  Second  President  of 
the  College,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  R.  Bailey,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Newark  and  then  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  Thus  from  that  little  circle  of  professors 
found  at  Rose  Hill  in  those  early  days,  were  taken 
five  Bishops  of  Holy  Church  and  of  these  five,  two 
became  the  Archbishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  York;  moreover,  as  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in  those  times,  we  find  the 
name  of  Hon.  John  B.  Stallo,  afterwards  raised  to  a 
place  on  the  Bench  in  Ohio  and  later  on  sent  by 
President  Cleveland  as  our  Minister  to  Italy. 

It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  from  such  a  College 
great  men  should  come  forth,  the  wonder  rather 
would  be  how  any  other  result  were  possible,  since 
such  illustrious  hands  rocked  the  infant’s  cradle,  gave 
it  its  first  inspirations,  shaped  its  course,  and  watched 
over  its  first  steps  so  vigilantly  and  so  tenderly. 

Bishop  Hughes  wished  to  give  certain  perman¬ 
ency  to  the  College  which  he  had  established  and 


to  secure  this  best,  he  looked  around  to  discover 
some  Religious  Order  that  would  assume  control  of 
St.John’s.  The  Jesuits  of  Kentucky  were  invited, 
and  they  accepted  the  offer.  In  April  1846  a  char¬ 
ter  was  obtained  from  the  State,  and  in  the  Autumn 
of  this  same  year,  a  small  band  of  Jesuit  Fathers 
came  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  took  possession  of 
the  College  and  its  Classes;  only  two  of  the  little 
band  now  survive,  Fr.  Nash,  who  served  as  Army 
Chaplain  in  the  late  war  and  is  now  Spiritual  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Fr.  Hudon  ofMontreal,  Canada.  The  first  President 
under  the  Jesuit  regime  was  Fr.  Augustus  Thebaud 
“a  perfect  child  in  simplicity,  but  a  giant  in  every¬ 
thing  useful  and  sublime.”  We  all  know,  what  stu¬ 
pendous  results  have  been  achieved  since  that 
period.  There  were  in  1846  some  forty  students  or 
so,  scarcely  classified;  last  year  we  closed  with  370 
students  on  our  rolls,  all  well  disciplined  and  fully 
organized  in  nicely  graded  classes.  Then,  one 
modest  little  building  sufficed  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  College,  now  six  massive  structures  of  marble, 
brick  and  granite  crown  our  College  campus  and 
bear  magnificent  testimony  to  the  zeal,  energy  and 
progressive  labor  of  Fr.  Thebaud  and  his  reverend 
successors,  while  at  the  same  time  they  evidence 
the  generous  response  which  that  same  zealous 
labor  awakened  in  the  affectionate  hearts  of  those 
for  whom  they  toiled.  Since  its  classes  began  9,508 
students  have  studied  in  Alma  Mater’s  Halls,  and 
of  this  number  very  many  have  already  gained  envi¬ 
able  distinction  and  others  are  now  winning  their 
laurels  in  various  careers,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar, 
in  religious,  civil,  and  military  life. 

Men  of  Fordham,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
history  which  Alma  Mater  has  already  writ — it  is  a 
“glorious  past,”  glorious  indeed!  But  remember! 
we  are  living  in  active,  stirring  times;  there  is  no 
standing  still.  Up  and  be  doing;forward  is  the  word, 
Alma  Mater’s  motto  for  her  children  is:  decori  decus 
addit  avito — my  sons  must  augment  the  glory  of 
their  sires.  Fordham  of  the  Future  must  far  outstrip 
all  that  it  has  yet  accomplished! 

Dear  Alumni  of  old  St.  John’s,  you  love  old 
Alma  Mater;  her  glory  is  your  joy.  Think  often 
and  affectionately  of  her;  speak  kind  and  influential 
words  of  her  to  the  varied  circle  of  friends  among 
whom  you  move;  aid  her,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  by 
substantial  efforts — that  so  she  may  go  forwaid 
steadily  and  successfully  in  her  glorious  career. 
The  work  of  higher  Catholic  Education,  in  which 
she  is  engaged,  is  a  most  important  work,  especially 
in  our  days — a  work  pregnant  with  vital  results  for 
us,  our  children, and  our  Nation.  In  this  great  moral 
and  intellectual  work  Fordham  must  ever  be  to  the 
fore,  and  she  expects  all  her  gallant  sons  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  end  valiantly  and  loyally. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  F.  RIFEY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

f|HERE  is  to  me  a  feeling  mournful,  yet  sweet  and 
tender,  in  these  Alumni  reunions.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  a  bivouac  again  of  the  old  guard  ;  a  tenting 
together  once  more  on  the  old  camp  ground;  a  pil¬ 
grimage  back  again  to  the  heaven  that  lay  about  us 
in  our  youth.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  present  ills 
are  easier  to  bear  after  one  of  these  reunions,  be¬ 
cause  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  memories  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  that  mingle  again  under  the  beam¬ 
ing  cheer  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  (Applause.) 
Growing  old  are  we,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  setting 
sun  is  coming  nearer.  Worldly  cares  are  growing 
heavier;  wordly  strife  is  more  intense  ;  and  it  will 
happen  as  the  days  grow  shorter  in  the  coming 
shadows,  our  most  pleasant  memories  will  be  the 
recollection  of  a  youth  that  is  vanished  and  dead- 
In  coming  twilights,  when  no  man  is  by  to  disturb 
our  visions,  we  will  people  the  old  college  world 
again  with  forms  and  features,  moving  and  living, 
albeit  their  owners  are  clay.  There  will  come  mo¬ 
ments  when  we  shall  strain  our  ears  to  listen  “  to 
the  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings,”  when 
we  will  catch  the  harmony  of  a  lost  chord  and  the 
solemn  cadence  of  a  glorious  amen.  (Applause.) 

Come,  stir  the  embers  of  the  dying  fire,  and  in  the 
pictures  in  the  flame  you  have  them  all  again,  Smith 
and  Jones  and  Brown, back  in  the  study  hall.  Beneath 
the  glare  of  the  sputtering  kerosene,  each  is  wrapt  in 
the  beauties  of  classic  lore.  I  see  them  all,  each  one  is 
gathering  from  mythological  stories  the  inspir¬ 
ation  that  turns  chiefly  upon  the  vocation  that  he 
has  resolved  to  pursue.  Took  at  Smith  !  He  is  the 
college  orator.  He  has  somewhere  in  his  forgotten 
possessions  to-night  a  prize  obtained  for  the  best 
declamation  on  Wolsey’s  misfortunes  or  Marc  An¬ 
tony’s  defence  over  the  dead  Caesar.  See  Smith 
how  he  struggles  with  Homer’s  Greek,  which  one 
day,  alas,  will  be  all  Greek  to  Smith  (laughter),  and 
in  the  light  with  which  we  see  it  now,  it  were  better 
that  he  had  studied  Irish — or  Italian.  It  isn’t 
Ulysses,  crafty  and  cunning,  his  humiliation,  his 
strength,  his  self-depreciation,  his  magnetism,  his 
uncertain,  hesitating  pause,  but  the  rumble  of  the 
thunder  of  speech  that  is  to  follow — what’s  Ulysses 
to  Smith,  or  Smith  to  Ulysses  ?  Ulysses  is  good 
enough  for  a  model,  a  dummy,  a  figure  in  the  show 
window  to  hang  wares  upon.  It’s  Smith  himself 
that’s  at  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  the  sea-shore,  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  join  again  in  battle  and  save  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  country. 

It’s  Smith  that’s  on  the  Trojan  plain  animating 
the  Greeks  with  courage  and  giving  with  his  voice 
life  again  to  hopes  that  are  all  but  dead.  In  his 
visions  in  the  study  hall  Smith  sees  a  world  beyond 


the  college  gates,  and  in  that  world  all  men  have 
agreed  to  call  him  great.  In  that  world  he  will 
lead;  in  the  senate  chambers  of  his  country  his 
voice,  like  a  trumpet  blast  will  stride  the  storm;  the 
downtrodden  will  find  in  him  a  champion  ;liberty,  a 
defender.  From  that  world,  “  over  the  hills  and  far 
away ’’ there  come  to  Smith  the  plaudits  of  his 
countrymen  and  “  the  wild  applause  of  the  listening 
crowds  is  music  on  his  ear.”  The  coming  years 
can’t  come  too  soon  for  Smith.  He’s  all  right.  So 
good-bye,  Smith,  old  boy — and  say,  Smith,  to  your 
lofty  ambitions  may  God  be  good  and  propitious  ! 
In  your  defeat  may  He  be  merciful  and  kind. 

Now  Jones  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Smith. 
Military  ardor  thrills  his  military  breast,  and  war¬ 
like  thoughts  fill  his  martial  mind.  He  is  to  be  a 
soldier;  to  snatch  glory  at  the  cannon’s  mouth;  to 
lead  his  legions  on  to  victory.  His  reading  in  the 
study-hall  is  purely  of  deeds  of  valor  and  military 
construction. 

All  history  is  to  him  but  a  reflex  of  his  own  after¬ 
life  in  the  deeds  of  demi-god  and  hero.  Why,  he 
can  tell  you  the  plan  of  every  battle-field,  from  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  to  Appomattox  in  Virginia. 
(Laughter.)  He  could  give  Napoleon  tips  on  every 
battle  that  he  ever  fought.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
If  you  have  time  to  listen,  Jones  will  tell  you  tales 
of  battle-field  grandeur  by  the  hour;  how  armies 
marched  and  countermarched  and,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  breast  to  breast,  went  to  the  wars, 
under  charge  of  great  commanders.  You  have  but 
to  press  the  military  button,  Jones  will  do  the  rest. 
(Laughter.)  If  he  ever  dream  of  death  in  the  chance 
of  stray  bullets,  it  is  a  warrior’s  death,  full  of  glory, 
like  Wolfe’s,  with  the  vision  of  victory  lighting  his 
entrance  to  immortality,  or  like  Montcalm's,  making 
defeat  seem  illustrious.  Jones  is  all  right.  The 
coming  years  can’t  come  too  soon  for  him,  when  he 
shall  sport  a  brigadier’s  star.  Well,  good-bye, 
General  Jones,  and  may  the  God  that  is  good  to  us 
all,  give  you  long  life  to  enjoy  your  honors. 

You  all  remember  Brown  ?  Handsome,  dashing, 
stalwart  Brown,  with  a  giant’s  frame  and  a  child’s 
heart.  Such  fellows  have  sweethearts  in  the  nursery- 
women  can’t  help  loving  them.  And  Brown  has  a 
girl  at  college,  enshrined  deep  down  in  his  heart 
where  plummet  hath  never  sounded.  He  is  the 
understudy  for  a  family  man,  a  good  citizen,  true  to 
every  duty,  faithful  to  every  obligation.  He  will  be 
a  copper-bottomed,  solid  business  man.  His  honest 
ambition  sees  nothing  further  to  follow.  Helen  and 
Venus  are  not  “in  it”  with  the  charms  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart  and  that  most  pathetic  passage  in  all  the 
range  of  literature,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  And¬ 
romache,  but  typifies  to  Brown  the  perfect  love  of 
the  woman  that  is  to  crown  his  life  with  happiness. 
Children  will  play  about  his  fireside,  bearing  her 
lineaments  and  his.  He  will  be  beloved  by  his 
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fellow  citizens,  he  will  grow  old  gracefully  and  he 
will  sink  to  rest  like  the  patriarchs,  frosted  with  age 
and  honor.  Surely  God  cannot  help  prospering 
Brown  !  So,  farewell  Brown,  till  we  see  you  again. 

Well,  gentlemen,  do  you  recognize  the  picture? 
If  so,  why  narrate  the  sequel  of  the  visions?  You 
know  how  the  end  came  to  these  study-hall  musings 
on  Commencement  Day.  What  a  beautiful  day  it 
was  under  the  elms.  And  the  elms  are  still  there, 
dying  faster  every  year.  You  remember  how  our 
old  mothers  came  up  to  see  us  graduate  and  prayed 
amid  their  tears  of  joy  that  we  might  become  not 
great  only,  but,  better  still,  good  men  and  pious 
Christians.  Others  came  up  too,  until  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  world  had  shut  up  shop  to  hurrah  over  our 
graduation.  You  remember  how  we  made  our 
speeches,  and  were  satisfied  that  we  knew  it  all.  We 
were  magnanimous  though  and  were  willing  to 
admit  that  some  men  knew  more  than  we  knew,  but 
not  many — not  many.  (Laughter.) 

Now  come  back,  O  Smith  and  Jones  and 
Brown,  back  over  all  the  weary  waste  of  years, 
back  to  the  scenes  of  youth,,  back  to  arms  out¬ 
stretched  for  your  reception,  back  to  your  old  Alma 
Mater.  Oh  !  come  back,  if  only  for  an  hour  to-night, 
to  touch  glasses  and  hearts  with  us  once  more. 
You  are  scarred  and  spent  and  worn;  we  will 
nourish  and  cheer  you.  Tell  us  your  hopes  un¬ 
realized  and  your  aspirations  unattained.  We  will 
comfort  you  and  keep  your  secrets. 

Poor  Smith,  weep  on  my  shoulder  !  Where’s 
your  eloquence  to-night  that  was  once  wont  to 
startle  and  thrill  ?  Like  Yorick’s  skull,  you  are 
“quite  chop-fallen.”  Your  enthusiasm  is  as  dead 
as  wine  that’s  soured.  You  long  ago  found  that 
the  thoughts  you  thought  were  great  ones  had  been 
thought  before.  You  found  that  the  press  could 
speak  with  a  thousand  tongues  where  you  could 
speak  with  but  one.  You  were  handicapped.  The 
race  was  unequal.  You  gave  out  almost  at  the 
quarter  stretch.  I  see  you  every  day,  Smith.  You 
are  a  dapper  little  lawyer,  arguing  cases  as  dry  as 
the  cobwebs  on  your  office-wall,  and  the  only  time 
you  grow  eloquent  is  when  you  damn  the  Court  for 
presuming  to  differ  with  you  in  legal  opinion.  I 
doubt  whether  you  know  you  ever  heard  of  Ulysses 
now.  I  feel  convinced  that  even  Wolsey’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  could  not  stir  you  to  action  again  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  were  to  meet  the  dead  Caesar,  you 
would  kick  that  part  of  his  anatomy  that’s  sensitive 
to  rough  usage  in  life,  instead  of  praising  him  in 
Antony’s  rounded  periods.  (Laughter.)  Law  pays 
better  than  eloquence,  Smith,  and  since  we  cannot 
be  Ulysses,  let  us  be  Gradgrind. 

And  whom  have  we  here  !  General  Jones,  as  I 
live  !  Beg  pardon  !  Oh  !  only  Captain  Jones.  Ah! 
Jones,  I  remember  you.  You  went  to  West  Point, 
where  under  the  magnificent  military  system  of  the 


country,  they  make  two  officers  for  one  private,  and 
they  sent  you  off  to  the  frontier,  where  cursing  your 
luck  is  your  morning  prayer,  and  poker  playing  and 
salary  hypothecating  are  your  daily  pastimes.  The 
only  battle-cry  you  have  heard  has  been  the  yell  of 
the  red  devil  let  loose  from  his  reservation,  and  the 
only  military  glory  you  have  ever  known  has  been 
the  dress  parade  on  the  plaza.  “Oh  !  let  me  die 
the  death,”  says  Henri  de  Lagedere.  “Let  me  like 
a  soldier  fall,”  says  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  “  but  let 
me  live,”  says  Captain  Jones,  “and  to  the  devil  with 
the  glories  of  a  brigadier.”  (Laughter.)  Come, 
Captain,  join  us,  there’s  sunshine  in  the  wine, enough 
to  drive  out  every  shadow.  We’re  a  peaceful  body 
and  you’re  a  peaceful  man. 

And  here  is  Brown  back  again.  Ah,  Brown, 
your  locks  are  thinner  now  than  when  you  stood  by 
the  altar  with  your  bride;  your  step  is  less  elastic 
and  the  old  handsome  face  and  the  dare-devil  dash 
are  gone.  You  are  the  honored,  respected  citizen, 
Brown;  your  own  ships  bring  your  own  merchan¬ 
dise  to  your  door,  but  for  all  that  there  is  a  weight 
of  woe  and  care  to  your  make-up.  You  were  mar¬ 
ried,  Brown,  to  the  girl  of  your  choice  and  your 
wedding  day  was  another  Commencement  Day  in 
the  course  of  your  life.  The  little  one  came  too,  a 
cherub  making  music  all  the  day.  Perfect  love 
seemed  to  have  domiciled  at  your  hearth-stone, 
with  no  place  else  to  go.  But  Brown,  the  little  one 
went  as  the  tide  goes.  You  remember  the  night, 
how  long  it  was.  It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
come  day.  It  was  a  night  of  agony  followed  by 
many  days  of  pain.  But  she  was  left  to  comfort 
and  in  the  spiritual  affinity  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  taught  by  your  religion,  you  both  bowed 
in  resignation  and  in  prayerful  hope  looked  beyond 
the  skies  in  the  belief  that  somewhere  there  an 
angel  was  watching  and  waiting  for  your  coming. 
But  then  there  came  another  night,  Brown,  and  the 
recollection  of  it  now  brings  you  in  agony  to  your 
knees.  She  was  stricken,  the  icy  hand  of  death  was 
groping  for  her  heart;  the  silver  cord  was  loosening, 
the  eyes  that  never  looked  anything  but  love,  were 
glazed  in  vacancy;  the  ears  were  deaf  to  your  wild¬ 
est  pleadings  of  affection  to  stay.  You  prayed  as 
you  never  prayed  before  on  that  long  night,  but  the 
God  of  Heaven  was  as  deaf  to  your  appeals  as  the 
glittering  stars  that  peeped  in  on  the  chamber  of 
death.  Two  headstones  in  the  churchyard  now, 
Brown,  and  beneath  them  are  two  sleepers,  that 
were  more  to  you  than  all  the  world  beside,  and 
yet  this  crazy  planet  of  ours  spinson  through  space, 
regardless  of  you  and  your  sorrows. 

And  so  we  go, .  gentlemen.  Do  I  exaggerate 
the  picture,  or  is  it  not  the  same  old  world  every 
day  ?  After  us,  with  the  succeeding  years  will 
come  others  to  these  banquet  halls,  and  mark  me 
their  stories  will  be  the  same,  for  no  man  living, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  ever  attained  to  all  his  mind  con¬ 
ceived  and  all  his  heart  craved — notone.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  altar  be  dark  where  once  the  lights  were 
bright,  if  our  names  do  not  appear  on  enduring  gran¬ 
ite,  but  are  writ  upon  the  sand,  if  our  chase  for 
fame  has  been  but  the  rainbow  chase,  such  as  we 
are,  we  come  back  meek  and  humble  to  break  bread 
and  toss  memories  and  wine  with  each  other.  Such 
as  we  are  we  come  back  to  our  old  Alma  Mater  ; 
her  smile  has  never  changed  with  all  the  years.  It 
is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  forever.  (Applause.) 
There  comes  to  me  with  the  occasion,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  an  old  rhyme,  full  of  pathos,  that  I  learned 
when  a  child.  It  describes  the  start  and  finish  so 
gracefully  that  I  would  fain  repeat  it  now  and  wish 
the  sentiments  it  conveys  to  each  and  all  of  you. 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green; 

When  every  goose  is  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  is  a  queen, 

Then  boot  to  horse  and  spur,  lad, 

And  ’round  the  world  away, 

Young  love  must  have  his  course,  lad, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown; 

When  all  the  sports  are  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down. 

Creep  home  and  take  your  place,  then, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among, 

God  grant  you  find  a  face  then, 

You  loved  when  you  were  young. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  C. 
MARRIN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

If  FEEL  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  the  Associa- 
fl  tion  has  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to 
respond  this  evening  to  one  of  its  toasts.  “Our 
Babies”  was  the  form  in  which  the  toast  originally 
stood.  I  became  somewhat  perplexed  when, 
shortly  after  I  received  the  invitation,  notice  was 
sent  me  that  the  sentiment  had  been  changed  to 
“  Our  Benedicts  and  Babies.”  But,  imagine  my 
dismay  when,  after  the  dinner  began,  I  was  informed 
that  the  toast  had  again  been  changed,  and  was 
now  to  read:  “Our  Bachelors  and  Babies.”  Well, 
I’ll  be  blessed  if,  after  providing  myself  with  count¬ 
less  nice  things  to  say  of  the  deserving  Benedicts, 
I  am  going  now,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  endeavor 
to  praise  the  graceless  Bachelors. 

Falling  back  on  the  toast  as  originally  proposed, 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  for  the  younger  graduates 
of  St.  John’s  that  we  are  painstaking  and  diligent, 
mindful  of  what  we  owe  to  our  name  and  position, 
and  intent  upon  following  worthily  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  predecessors.  To  surpass  them,  we  can 


hardly  hope;  but  the  contemplation  of  their  lives 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  achievements  may  well 
incite  us  to  vie  with  each  other  in  imitating  their 
example.  And,  if  we  do  that  well,  we  will  certainly 
not  fall  far  short  of  a  high  standard.  Many  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  successful  son  has  St.  John’s  sent  forth. 
In  this  respect  she  can  compare  favorably  with  any 
institution  in  the  land,  if  due  allowance  be  made 
for  her  youth,  the  great  disadvantages  she  has 
labored  under,  the  relatively  small  number  of  her 
graduates,  and  the  many  obstacles  she  and  they 
have  had  to  encounter  and  overcome.  In  the 
church,  in  law,  on  the  bench,  in  medicine,  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  literature,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  war 
and  civil  engineering,  in  politics  and  state-craft,  her 
children  have  risen  to  high  prominence. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  given 
but  a  few  days  ago,  when  one  of  her  old 
students  was  called  by  the  imperial  State  of 
New  York  to  fill  the  proudest,  the  most 
exhalted  position,  next  to  the  Presidency  it¬ 
self,  which  a  citizen  of  our  grand  country  may 
aspire  to,  that  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.)  And  who  knows? — who  can  tell? — 
may  it  not  well  be  that,  with  the  continuing  change 
of  times  and  conditions,  we,  the  “  Babies,”  may  see 
a  St.  John’s  man  President  of  our  country  !  The 
older  men  who  sit  here  to-night  have  seen  what 
seemed  more  improbable  things  come  to  pass.  Who 
shall  limit  what  the  future  may  have  in  store?  Full 
of  hope  and  courage  we,  the  younger  graduates, 
hold  dear  the  success  of  our  elder  brothers;  we 
esteem  them  and  their  virtues;  we  glory  to  tread  in 
their  footsteps;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  lustre,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  name  and 
fame  of  our  common  mother,  dear  “Old  St.  John’s.” 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  MALICIC  A.  CUNNION. 

TTATHER  CUNNION,  who  eloquently  repre- 
ijp  sented  Manhattan  College,  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  it  afforded  the  “Sisters  Societies”  to  be 
present  at  this  happy  reunion  o(  the  Alumni  of  far- 
famed  St.  John’s.  The  Alumni  of  Manhattan, 
whom  he  had  the  honor  to  represent,  sent  cordial 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  sons  of  their 
nearest  neighbor.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  many 
years  for  the  Presidents  of  Alumni  Societies  to 
exchange  courtesies  at  the  annual  banquets,  and 
many  friendships  thus  begun  had  been  made  lasting 
and  among  the  most  dearly-cherished.  The  same 
absence  of  formality  that  marked  their  very  pleasant 
relations  should  be  more  widely  extended,  and 
made  enter  into  the  bodies  they  represent.  A  new 
factor  for  good,  a  medium  for  fraternal  cooperation 
would  be  the  happy  consequence,  and  the  result  of 
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this  union  would  be  the  accomplishment  of  much 
that  could  not  but  prove  to  be  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.  (Applause.) 

All  take  laudable  pride  in  the  Alma  Mater  to 
whom  they  are  so  much  indebted,  and  we  would  be 
the  veriest  of  ingrates  were  we  to  fail  in  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  constant,  faithful,  untiring  and  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  made  to  equip  us  for  the  battle  of 
life.  During  our  college  days  we  were  very  much 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  matter  of  course  everything 
entering  into  the  curriculum,  and  were  slow  to 
observe  the  high  sense  of  duty,  the  holy  motives 
prompting  Christian  educators,  who  were  intensely 
devoted  to  the  work  of  fitly  preparing  young  men 
for  their  duties  in  life.  Their  best  hope  was  that 
students  would  reflect  credit  on  the  religious  system 
under  which  they  were  educated  and  glory  on  the 
Church  that  fosters  it.  They  were  not  disappointed, 
for  many  who  had  been  honored  with  degrees  from 
Catholic  colleges  might  be  found  holding  respon¬ 
sible  and  distinguished  positions  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  St.  John’s  can 
boast  of  having  a  goodly  number  of  her  alumni  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  liberal  professions, 
and  entrusted  with  affairs  of  State.  (Applause.) 
Slowly,  but  surely,  they  who  had  the  advantage  of 
the  only  education  deserving  of  the  name  are 
making  themselves  felt,  and  their  abilities  are 
becoming  recognized  in  every  position  of  honor  and 
trust  open  to  the  citizens  of  our  country.  (Applause.) 
And  it  should  be  so  !  Whether  we  drank  the  waters 
of  knowledge  at  the  fountains  of  the  learned 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  sat  at  the  feet  of 
distinguished  professors  belonging  to  any  of  the 
orders  of  the  clergy,  or  tasted  the  sweets  of  learning 
in  colleges  of  the  devoted  children  of  De  La  Salle, 
we  can  all  meet  on  the  common  ground,  so  to  speak, 
of  our  preceptors  zealously  laboring  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  (Applause.) 
Methods  might  slightly  differ,  but  the  object  is  one 
and  the  same — the  dissemination  of  true  knowledge. 
They  knew  well  that  the  object  of  all  education 
ought  to  be  truth,  the  proper  study  of  which  cannot 
but  make  us  faithful,  loving,  patriotic  citizens  of 
Church  and  country.  When  they  sent  us  forth 
into  the  world  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  the 
lessons  they  taught  us,  the  investigations  they  made 
for  us,  the  noble,  holy  example  they  set  us,  would 
be  so  utilized  as  to  make  a  mark  on  our  time  in 
whatsoever  sphere  we  might  be  placed.  (Applause.) 

We  have  received  a  Christian  education,  and  the 
more  we  keep  this  fact  before  the  mind,  the  greater 
will  become  our  power  for  good.  The  history  of 
the  universal  Church  is  replete  with  miraculous 
conversions  and  great  moral  revolutions,  but  it 
presents  no  parallel  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  our  glorious  republic.  If  we  can 


forecast  the  future  as  we  see  the  past,  hers  will  be  a 
far  reaching  influence  hitherto  unequalled.  The 
credit  of  the  past,  though,  belongs  to  our  fathers;  the 
present  is  ours  to  help  make  the  future.  Our  duty 
is  in  the  present  to  take  active,  well-defined  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  the  common  welfare.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Let  us  do  our  share,  and  we  need  have  no  reason 
to  fear  that  our  colleges  will  ever  fail  to  send  forth  into 
society  young  Catholic  men,  whether  destined  for 
the  liberal  professions  or  otherwise,  who  will  be  well 
prepared  to  demonstrate  in  their  own  persons, and 
by  the  r  conduct  how  immensely  superior  is  secular 
knowledge,  when  based  on  eternal  truth,  to  the 
absurd  speculations  and  vague  conclusions  of  those 
who  are  “  floundering  about”  in  a  sea  of  indifference 
and  infidelity. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  have  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  been  offered  to  the  ambitious  Catholic 
young  man;  and  wherever  we  are,  whatsoever  posi¬ 
tion  we  occupy,  we  should  be  united  for  mutual 
advancement,  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  all  who  like  us  have  received  a  thorough  Catholic 
training.  We  are  unjust  to  ourselves  if  we  fail  to 
recognize  that  such  training  naturally  implies  the 
more  conscientious  fulfilment  of  every  duty  to 
Church  and  State.  (Applause.) 

Referring  to  the  proposition  of  the  Hon.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  speaker  was  of  the  opinion  that  some 
scheme  for  the  closer  union  of  the  alumni  of  Catholic 
colleges  should  can  and  will  be  devised.  The 
matter  has  been  informally  discussed  for  many 
years,  but  the  small  number  of  organized  societies 
and  other  pressing  affairs  necessitated  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  its  consideration  until  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  He  believed  the  time  had  come  to  take 
the  step  to  form  this  union,  which  would  make  us 
more  intimately  acquainted  and  more  mutually 
assisting  members  of  one  great  Catholic  body. 
(Applause.)  Manhattan  Alumni  Society  would  not 
be  slow  in  her  cooperation,  and  would  spare  no 
effort  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  who,  when 
united,  could  not  but  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
for  good. 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  it  gave  him,  as  President  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
Alumni  Society,  to  salute  the  Alumni  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  College  in  our  State,  and  to  testify  to  the 
sterling  worth  and  distinguished  ability  of  many  of 
the  sons  of  St.  John’s,  (Applause.) 


We  regret  very  much  that  we  have  failed  to 
secure  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Mgr.  Farley,  responded  in  his  usual 
masterly  way  to  the  toast,  “  Alma  Mater’s  Present 
and  Future.” 
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The  Rev.  Doctor  confessed  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  call  upon  him  to  represent  the  Vicar-General 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  especially  as  the  post  might 
very  well  be  filled  by  the  other  Vicar-General,  Fr. 
Mooney,  who  was  present.  Moreover,  if  the  Rev. 
Dr.  felt  unfit  to  take  the  place  of  one  Vicar-General 
who  was  absent,  he  could  not  easily  see  his  way 
towards  occupying  the  positions  of  two  of  them. 
Proceeding,  the  speaker  produced  a  picture  of  to¬ 
day  which  he  foretold  reflected  the  more  glorious 
one  of  to-morrow,  when  the  famous  old  College 
would  take  her  place  as  a  great  university.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

He  said  that  for  a  university  there  were  four 
things  necessary.  First,  situation  ;  Fordham  has 
it;  it  has  the  buildings,  they  have  recently  been 
adding  wings.  (Laughter.)  It  has  the  professors. 
Where  can  you  find  their  superiors  ?  In  Europe  a 
gentleman  recently  asked  why  is  it  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  always  attack  the  Jesuits  first  ?  The 
reason  was  that  because  the  statesmen  hostile  to  the 
Church  think  that  the  Jesuits  see  their  whole  game. 
(Laughter.)  The  professors  at  Fordham  will  al¬ 
ways  be  men  of  trained  intellect.  The  Jesuit  So¬ 
ciety  always  puts  men  in  the  places  they  are  fit  to 
fill.  To  dissect  an  error,  to  analyze  a  falsehood, 
who  more  fitted  by  talent  or  culture  than  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  ?  (Applause.)  Another  point  as  to  a 
university,  it  cannot  exist  without  money,  and  the 
moneyed  centre  is  right  here.  You  may  get  wind 
from  the  West,  you  may  get  talk  from  the  South, 
you  may  get  an  idea  or  two  from  Boston;  but  you 
must  come  to  New  York  if  you  want  to  get  money. 

If  a  nation  of  peasants,  impoverished  and  down¬ 
trodden,  and  only  partially  unshackled  in  1838,  is 
able  to  compel  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age  to 
stand  up  and  champion  their  cause,  why  cannot  our 
millions  of  Catholic  freemen  here  assert  their  rights 
and  vindicate  their  interests  ?  (Applause.)  He  closed 
with  the  sentiment  “The  Fordham  of  the  future,  the 
Great  University  of  the  Greater  New  York.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  CORCORAN. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  should  be  insensible  indeed  if  I  were  not  touched 
by  your  welcome  and  moved  by  the  memor¬ 
ies  which  this  gathering  excites.  To-night  I  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  greetings 
with  old  friends,  dear  on  account  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  have  been  afforded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  meeting  new  ones  to  become  dear,  I  trust, 
because  of  the  common  bonds  that  bind  us  to  Alma 
Mater.  Fond  memory  recalls  the  pleasant  days 
spent  within  her  gates  when  buoyant  youth  made 
the  shadows  seem  like  sunshine  and  hopeful  enthu¬ 
siasm  filled  the  present  with  unalloyed  pleasure  and 


pictured  the  future  as  a  pageantry  of  unbounded 
promise.  A  grateful  recollection,  too,  calls  to  mind 
the  familiar  figure  of  the  devoted  professor,  the 
friendly  faces  of  old  classmates,  the  favorite  resorts 
of  the  College  grounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous  satisfaction  that  attended  a  successful 
escape  and  an  undetected  return.  (Applause.)  But 
agreeable  as  it  would  be  to  indulge  further  in  “the 
pleasures  of  memory”  I  must  desist,  for  I  have  to 
perform  a  more  serious  task, — to  address  myself  to 
that  inexhaustible  toast,  “The  United  States.” 

The  implanted  pride  that  prompts  every  man  to 
sing  the  glories  of  his  own  country  should  inspire 
the  American  to  the  highest  flights  of  oratory  and 
eulogium;  for  we  have  everything  that  is  worthy  of 
man’s  admiration  and  Heaven’s  benediction.  A 
country  whose  imperial  extent  is  measured  only  by 
the  span  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  extending 
from  the  turbulent  Atlantic  upon  the  one  side  to 
the  placid  Pacific  upon  the  other,  and  running  from 
the  frigid  frontiers  of  Canada  on  the  North  to  the 
sunny  shores  of  the  Gulf  on  the  South;  the  tempera¬ 
ture  generally  moderate,  a  climate  for  the  most  part 
comfortable,  varied,  however,  from  the  tempestuous 
frigidity  of  Alaska  to  the  salubrious  warmth  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Its  eternal  hills  are  stored  with  the  hid¬ 
den  treasures  of  nature  and  are  covered  with  the 
bounties  of  the  “forests  primeval.”  Its  rich  fields  and 
boundless  prairies  are  pregnant  with  the  promise  of 
cereal  products  inexhaustible.  The  fertile  valleys 
that  wind  with  its  lesser  rivers  are  dotted  with 
happy  homes  whose  ascending  smoke  tells  of  the 
comfort  within  and  the  prosperity  without.  The 
spindles  heard  in  numberless  industries  throughout 
the  land  sing  of  the  thrift  of  the  operative  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  employer,  while  the  productive 
loom  and  the  tireless  shuttle  attest  the  inventive 
skill  of  the  mechanic  and  the  ceaseless  demands  of 
the  expectant  merchant.  Great  lakes  and  majestic 
rivers,  nature’s  priceless  carriers,  distribute  her 
bountiful  products  among  the  people  and  carry  to 
the  sea-board  the  surplus  cereals  of  her  farms  and 
the  varied  fabrics  of  her  factories.  No  country 
could  be  more  generously  provided  with  waterfront, 
and  none  has  been  more  amply  blessed  with  spa¬ 
cious  and  commodious  harbors.  We  not  only  have 
water  communication  with  our  own  interior,  but  we 
have  an  easy  and  direct  water-way  to  every  port  in 
the  commercial  world. 

Need  I  say  that  in  railroad  extent  and  develop¬ 
ment,  in  facility  of  communication,  in  rapidity  of 
intercourse  and  in  general  energy  and  enterprise 
our  country  is  peerless  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  We  may  not  be  able  to  point  with  historic 
boast  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  ages,  but  we 
can  point  with  patriotic  pride  to  the  achievements 
of  a  century,  calmly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
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ing  our  national  life  the  world  has  had  nothing  to 
present  worthy  of  comparison.  (Applause.)  Who 
then  can  deny  that  both  God  and  man  deemed  that 
we  should  be  a  commercial  people,  sharing  our 
natural  advantages  with  mankind  rather  than  wast¬ 
ing  them  in  the  unnatural  isolation  of  a  “  Home 
Market.”  Bountiful  crops,  productive  factories, 
navigable  rivers  and  limitless  sea-board,  all  pro¬ 
claim  the  design  of  Providence  that  we  should 
broaden  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  illustrate 
in  our  national  economy  “the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.” 

But  narrow  indeed  would  be  the  view  that  saw 
in  our  natural  advantages  our  highest  blessing;  in 
our  political  institutions  and  our  people’s  possibili¬ 
ties  rather  than  in  material  wealth  lie  our  priceless 
heritage  and  the  promise  of  our  greatest  growth  and 
grandeur.  History  notes  the  existence  of  other  re- 
publics, but  ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  enduring  re¬ 
public  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  (Applause.) 
Here  the  Constitution  guarantees,  and  the  people  en¬ 
joy  equality  before  the  laws,  not  sordid  equality  of 
wealth,  or  physical  equality  of  strength,  but  that 
nobler,  more  inspiring  equality  of  opportunity  that 
made  the  son  of  an  emigrant  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans,  and  placed  the  children  of  the  exile  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  (Applause.)  Here  ambition  finds 
an  inviting  path  to  every  field  of  effort,  and  talent  is 
shown  its  reward  in  every  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
honors  ofcivil  and  military  life  are  open  to  all,  and 
in  the  ceaseless  conflict  for  advancement  the  child 
of  power  not  infrequently  gives  way  to  the  offspring 
of  poverty.  (Applause.) 

Why,  Mr.  President,  under  the  inspiring  influ¬ 
ences  of  free  institutions  there  is  not  a  mother  in 
this  land  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms  who  does  not 
experience  a  quickened  pulsation  as  she  looks  in 
the  face  of  the  infant  and  dreams  that  she  beholds  a 
future  President.  (Applause.) 

Moreover,  in  the  United  States  we  have  no  shift¬ 
less  aristocracy  to  prey  upon  our  substance,  and  no 
standing  army  to  exhaust  the  people’s  resources. 
We  need  no  “  divine  right  ”  rulers:  for  our  laws  are 
the  people’s  will  and  our  executives  but  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  execution.  We  have  no  place  for  a 
hireling  soldiery,  for  our  country  is  secure  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens,  and  our  flag  finds  its  defenders 
in  a  trained  and  patriotic  militia  who  fight  not  for 
monarchs  but  for  their  homes  and  their  firesides. 
This  is  our  republic,  and  this  is  the  ideal  govern¬ 
ment.  In  it  no  authority  but  the  people’s  will;  no 
ruler  but  the  people’s  servant;  no  institution  but  of 
the  people’s  creation.  (Applause.) 

Under  such  a  government  the  fathers  of  the  re¬ 
public  saw  in  every  citizen  an  “  uncrowned  king,” 
upon  every  altar  the  burning  incense  of  religious 
freedom,  and  in  every  hearthstone  the  glowing  fire 
of  civil  liberty,  and  in  the  “  United  States  ”  the 

“  Champion  of  those  who  groan  beneath 
Oppression’s  iron  hand.  ”  (Applause.) 


— A  List  of  the  Guests  and  Alumni  present  at 
the  banquet. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'B  ien,  President  of  the  Alumni. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Farley,  V.  G. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Mooney,  V.  G. 

Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Brann,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Father  Conaty,  Holy  Cross. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Cunnion,  Manhattan. 


Richard  H.  Clarke,  LL.  D. ,  Georgetown. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Meehan,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 
Mr.  Glover,  Seton  Hall. 

Rev.  James  J.  Flood. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Corcoran. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Marrin. 


Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer. 
General  M.  T.  McMahon. 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Edwards. 

Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffrey. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Treacy. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Neville. 

Mr.  James  Sullivan. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McCreery. 

Mr.  Alpin  J.  Cameron. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hurst. 

Mr.  Eugene  Durnin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Aspell. 

Rev.  Father  McKenna. 
Mr.  Edward  Aspell. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Brady. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Sheils. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thoron. 

Mr.  John  Whalen. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Crimmins. 

Dr.  L.  J.  McNamara. 

Rev.  Father  Weir. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Francis  V.  Oliver. 


Mr.  L.  J.  O’Connor. 

Rev.  John  C.  Keveney,  S.  J. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ludden. 

Rev.  Father  Lennon. 

Rev.  Father  Donlin. 

Mr.  John  F.  Riley. 

Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D. 

Mr.  E.  C.  O’Brien. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Duffy. 
George  A.  Leitner,  M.  D. 
Mr.  John  Aspell. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Hendrick. 
Hon.  Miles  M.  O’Brien. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Marrin. 

Rev.  Father  Meister. 

Rev.  Father  McGovern. 

Rev.  Father  Henry. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  Thoron. 

Mr.  John  Sweeney. 

Mr.  J.  P.  O’Brien. 

Mr.  Timothy  Murray. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Martin. 


— On  Washington’s  Birthday  the  Faculty  and 
students  assembled  in  the  College  Hall  at  8  P.M.  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  “Pompeii,”  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  class  of  ’94,  by  Rev.  Edward  Quirk, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  brother  of  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric.  The  stage  was  tastefully  fitted  out  with 
the  national  flag  and  the  flag  of  New  York  State. 
Every  one  was  well  pleased  with  Fr.  Quirk's 
reminiscences,  and  heartily  applauded  him.  The 
lecture  was  the  one  feature  of  our  celebration  of 
Feb.  22.  Third  Division  boys  did  not  attend,  as 
they  had  attractions  of  their  own  down  at  St.  John’s 
Hall  in  the  shape  of  a  magic  lantern  entertain¬ 
ment.  More  fine  lectures  are  in  view  for  the  near 
future. 
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leave  it  to  the  various  Division  reporters 
to  announce  the  results  of  the  many 
elections  that  have  been  held  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  term.  The  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made — we  trust  oftener  than  not 
without  any  justification  in  real  fact — that  monopo¬ 
lists  have  been  at  work,  more  or  less  indeliberately, 
to  bring  about  a  noticeable  disproportion  in  the 
allotment  of  offices.  We  do  not  mean  to  pass  a 
censure  which  may  be  uncalled  for,  or  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  fortify  by  clear  and  definite 
reasons.  Only  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  while 
we  cordially  endorse  a  spirit  of  class-union,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  alive  to  the  urgent  need  of  oppos¬ 
ing  anything  like  preconcerted  plans  for  keeping 
all  elective  officers  among  the  members  of  some 
particular  body.  For,  by  such  a  process,  what  was 
at  first  a  sentiment  of  union  may  degenerate  into  a 
mere  whim  of  selfishness,  and  the  outcome  of  selfish¬ 
ness  in  this  matter  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
uniform  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 


foredoomed  to  defeat  at  every  election,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  monopolists  themselves,  an 
overweening  fancy  that  they  alone  make  up  nine- 
tenths  of  the  College  and  have  a  mortgage  on  the 
remaining  fraction.  Be  it  distinctly  remembered, 
however,  we  do  not  put  it  forth  as  our  own  opinion 
that  the  spirit  in  question  animates  any  single 
class;  we  are  merely  sounding  a  note  of  warning, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  ineffective  if  it  should 
anywhere  be  found  applicable. 


A  correspondent  writes: — ‘‘Since  the  Catholic 
World  has  gone  into  the  picture  business  it  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  fallen  in  tone.  The  last  two  numbers 
do  not  contain  one  thoughtful  article.  F.  M. 
Edselas  —  evidently  a  nun — ‘  Mary  Francis  de 
Sales  ’ — (?)  works  herself  up  into  would-be  aphor¬ 
isms  and  high-sounding  generalities  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  orthodoxy;  but  her  wire-drawn  sentences 
are  painful  reading  for  a  clear-headed  man.  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam,  which  here  means:  Go  on 
teaching  and  try  to  be  clear  Edselas;  but  for 
heaven’s  sake  don’t  try  to  lecture  the  outside  world. 
These  remarks  bear  on  her  December  article;  the 
February  one  is  less  vapory.  General  E.  Parker- 
Scammon,  in  his  ‘Maine  of  a  Later  Day’  ( Catholic 
World ,  Jan.,  1893),  leaves  a  cloud  hanging  over 
Father  Rasies’  memory.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
categorically  deny  that  the  good  missionary  ever 
fired  upon  the  men  that  attacked  and  killed  him.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  even  Bancroft  says  that  Father 
Rasies  came  forth  unarmed  to  divert  the  weapons 
of  the  English  from  his  flock  to  himself.  Gilmary 
Shea,  in  his  Catholic  Missions  (p.  150),  says  thatthe 
English  account  is  ‘  too  extravagant  to  believe. 
The  French  account  is  derived  from  the  Indians, 
and  had  Father  Rale  died  fighting,  the  Indians 
would  doubtless  extol  him,  as  the  English  did  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  killed  in  Lovell’s  expedition,  after 
killing  and  scalping  an  Indian  with  his  own  hand. 
Dr.  Harris,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  VIII.  p.  267,  and  Dr. 
Francis,  in  his  Classic  Biography,  acknowledge 
that  these  aspersions  on  Rale  are  entirely  un¬ 
founded.” 


|Xotcs  try  the  SSlay. 


HE  Jan. -Feb.  MONTHLY  appeared  on 
Feb.  11.  We  were  sorry  to  see  that  a 
few  mistakes  and  misprints  had  crept 
into  it,  and  most  of  all  that  the  name  of 
W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  was  accidentally  omitted  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Division  Notes. 

*  * 

— On  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  Rev.  Fr.  Casey  delivered 
a  discourse  to  the  boys  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
Charity.  They  who  were  present  will  not  soon 
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forget  the  preacher’s  apt  illustrations,  especially 
those  of  the  door  of  prudence  and  the  sentinel  of 
charity. 

*  * 

— The  result  of  the  semi-annual  examination 
was  announced  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  good  marks  preponderated,  but 
few  of  the  higher  classes  having  any  failures  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  failures  in  the  lower  classes  being,  in 
the  main,  only  partial.  The  best  examination  in 
the  whole  College  was  that  of  John  J.  O'Rourke,  ’95, 
whose  average  was  99J- ■;  and  the  next  best  those  of 
Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95,  E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95,  and  John 
T.  Delaney,  ’9 7,  who  were  ex  <zqno  with  an  average 
of  98.  A  few  promotions  were  made  in  the  lowest 
classes. 

*  * 

— The  Shrove  Tuesday  celebration  was  splendid 
in  every  way.  The  dancing  took  place  in  Second 
Division  Study  Hall,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  lively  orchestration  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Music.  Special  praise  is  due  the  man¬ 
agement  for  the  gay  and  artistic  decoration  of  the 
hall. 

*  * 

— At  the  Inauguration  Parade  of  President 
Cleveland,  Fordham  was  well  represented  in  the 
person  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  General  Martin  T. 
McMahon,  of  the  class  of ’55. 

*  * 

— The  badge  of  the  Debating  Society,  which 
added  such  an  ornament  to  the  menu  and  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Alumni  banquet,  is  being  restored 
to  use  among  the  present  members  of  the  Society. 
If  any  of  the  members  of  the  past  two  years  wish  to 
procure  badges  they  may  do  so  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Debating  Society. 

*  * 

— The  Monthly  begs  leave  to  congratulate 
most  cordially  our  distinguished  Alumnus,  Hon. 
Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  on  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

*  * 

— The  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  is  per¬ 
formed  by  all  the  boys  in  chapel  assembled  every 
Friday  of  Lent. 

*  * 

— The  First  Friday  devotions  for  March  took 
place  in  the  chapel  on  the  3d  inst.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Father  J.  P.  Fagan,  S.J. 

*  * 

— Fr.  Hart,  S.J.,  addressed  the  boys  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  19;  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  2 6;  and 
Fr.  McQuillan,  S.J.,  on  Sunday,  March  5. 

*  * 

— Another  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Fordham  has 
gone  down  beneath  the  woodman’s  axe.  The 


monarch  of  our  trees,  which  stood  for  years  upon 
years  near  the  little  cottage  described  as  “Wash¬ 
ington’s  Headquarters,”— a  tree  whose  trunk  at  the 
base  easily  measured  six  feet  in  diameter — was 
felled  towards  the  end  of  February  and  now  lies 
like  a  stricken  giant  across  the  front  drive.  We 
understand  that  the  poets  are  hard  at  work  on  this 
theme,  and  we  will  therefore  forbear  from  giving 
further  expression  to  our  own  feelings. 

*  * 

— The  officers  of  the  Fordham  College  Alumni 
are,  President,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  (Justice  of 
Supreme  Court) ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Hurst;  Secretary, 
Edward  C.  O’Brien. 

*  * 

— We  sincerely  congratulate  Michael  A.  Doran, 
’94,  on  the  honors  which  he  won  for  Fordham  in 
meriting  to  be  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb. 
25th.  This  distinction  is  all  the  more  honorable 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Doran’s  election 
was  made  unanimous  in  an  assembly  composed  of 
delegates  from  almost  all  the  Eastern  colleges  from 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  down  to  Swarthmore. 
About  twenty-two  colleges  were  represented.  The 
delegates  from  Fordham  were  M.  A.  Doran,  Charles 
J.  McCafferty  and  Joseph  L.  Bayard. 

*  * 

— Monday,  Feb.  27th,  was  an  extra  full  holiday. 
As  the  skating  on  the  pond  was  not  very  good, 
some  of  the  boys  went  off  for  long  walks.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  28th,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

*  * 

— We  have  been  informed  that  the  Georgetown 
University  Ball  Team  will  make  a  trip  North,  and 
that  they  will  probably  play  a  game  at  Fordham. 
We  hope  the  information  is  reliable.  The  good  old 
battery  of  Fordham,  “Bob”  Carmody  and  “Pat” 
Sullivan,  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  Alma 
Mater; — and  “the  shop”  will  once  more  resound 
with  familiar  voices. 

*  * 

— With  reference  to  “the  shop,”  it  is  ours  to  re¬ 
cord  that  B.  Hallahan,  for  so  many  years  its  keeper, 
has  at  last  handed  over  the  keys  and  been  assigned  to 
other  work  in  the  College.  B.  Eeddy  is  now  in 
charge. 

*  * 

— The  Fordhams’  first  big  game  of  base-ball  for 
1893  will  be  played  at  Fordham  on  April  6th  with 
the  Princeton  team. 

*  * 

— The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Fordham  Alumni 
was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  reunion  of  many  of  the 
old  graduates.  The  proceedings  are  published  in 
full  elsewhere.  Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner 
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was  the  Rev.  Father  Scully,  S.J.,  our  esteemed  ex- 
Rector  who,  we  are  grateful  to  be  able  to  note  it, 
did  not  leave  the  city  without  paying  a  visit  to  the 
College.  Rev.  Fr.  Scully  observed  with  admiration 
the  many  improvements  that  had  been  made  on  the 
old  stage  and  its  surroundings. 


Ifavjdfraracnsm. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


XAMINATIONS  brought  good  results. 
Rhetoric  won  the  highest  class-average 
and  were  thereupon  congratulated  by  our 
Rev.  President. 

— There  was  as  much  skating  on  the  baseball 
field  this  year  as  on  the  pond. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Sodality  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
5th,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  W.  A. 
Ferguson,  Prefect;  M.  H.  Glynn,  first-assistant;  J. 
J.  Barrington,  second-assistant;  F.  D.  O’Laughlin, 
first-lector,  J.  T.  Langan,  second-lector;  Louis 
Tracey,  secretary;  D.  J.  Hanrahan,  sacristan;  J. 
M.  Rafferty,  organist.  Messrs.  Gallegan,  Bayard, 
Robinson,  Kiernan  and  Calkins  were  made  con- 
suiters. 

— Why  could  not  “M.  T.  Jug”  always  have  re¬ 
mained  empty  ?  Alas,  we  say  it  with  a  sigh,  it  has 
been  filled. 

— The  way  in  which  the  team  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  since  examinations  cannot  be  passed  over  with 
a  mere  remark.  The  sentiments  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  man  on  the  Division  have  swung  into 
line,  and  the  Fordhams  are  now  marching  forward 
sustained  by  generous  manifestations  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  everybody.  Our  prospects  were  never 
brighter;  our  schedule  was  never  more  satisfactor¬ 
ily  arranged  ;  our  players  were  never  more  earnest. 

— The  gentlemen  who  were  elected  officers  of 
the  reading-room  were:  Messrs.  Barrington,  Rob¬ 
inson,  Rafferty  and  Boyle;  of  the  billiard  .  room, 
Messrs.  Tracey,  Smith,  King  and  Long;  of  the 
athletic  association,  Messrs.  Doran,  Callahan,  Mc- 
Cafferty  and  Fleming. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association,  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on 
Feb.  25th,  Fordham  was  represented  by  Messrs.  M. 
A.  Doran,  C.  McCafferty  and  J.  L.  Bayard.  These 
gentlemen  left  the  College  in  low  spirits,  anticipat¬ 
ing  nothing  that  would  conduce  to  their  interests. 
They  were  not  long  in  the  corridors  of  the  hotel 
before  they  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  col¬ 
lege  men.  When  the  meeting  was  announced, 
therefore,  our  representatives  were  at  ease.  Mr. 
Lee;  of  Harvard,  whose  foot-ball  fame  is  wide¬ 
spread,  treated  the  Fordhamites  with  marked  kind¬ 
ness.  He  endorsed  the  selection  of  a  Fordham 


man  for  treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  when  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Princeton,  proposed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Doran,  Mr.  Lee  and  our  Mr.  McCafferty  were  the 
first  to  second  the  nomination.  Mr.  Doran  was 
elected  unanimously.  Good  luck,  Mike. 

— The  way  in  which  Washington’s  birthday  was 
spent  was  unique.  Being  restricted  to  indoor  pleas¬ 
ures  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather  we  made 
the  most  of  the  advantages  that  we  had.  The 
lecture  given  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  Fr.  Quirk  was 
the  first  of  a  series  under  the  auspices  of  Rhetoric. 
Not  many  of  the  Division  members  were  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  the  gentlemen  of '94  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  making  the  announcement. 

— We  tender  our  condolence  to  E.  Higgins  ’96 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

— We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  following 
contributions  to  the  ball  team  from  gentlemen  of 
the  Alumni,  to  whom  we  feel  deeply  indebted:  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Coudert,  N.  Y.,  $5000;  Judge  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien,  N.  Y.,  $25.00;  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  $5.00; 
Mr.  Ignatius  McManus,  Mexico,  $5.00;  Mr.  Mor- 
risse,  $3.00. 

— The  care  of  completing  the  schedule  rests  with 
Mr.  Barrington  ’94,  Mr.  Dunn  having  resigned. 

— -The  Historical  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Feb. 
2 1  st  and  elected  the  following  gentlemen  for  the 
ensuing  term:  President,  Finton  J.  Phelan;  vice- 
president,  F.  J.  Weakley;  recording-secretary,  F. 
X.  O’Brien;  corresponding-secretary,  F.  J.  McCann; 
treasurer,  L.  D.  O’Laughlin;  librarian,  E.  J. 
Tomney. 

— In  the  Debating  Society  the  elections  were 
carried  on  in  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  timely  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  of  ’93, 
things  were  all  one-sided.  The  following  were 
chosen:  Corresponding-secretary,  J.  J.  Maher,  re¬ 
cording-secretary,  M.  H.  Glynn;  treasurer,  F.  J. 
Phelan;  censors,  Messrs.  King  and  H.  E.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

NCE  more  Ash  Wednesday  has  ap¬ 
proached,  once  more  are  we  in  Lent; 
and  once  more,  let  us  say  in  a  whisper, 
we  are  nearer  June. 

_ The  short  sermon  which  Rev.  Fr.  Mullen 

gave  on  Ash  Wednesday  morning  contained  many 
practical  points,  which  happily  were  not  lost  to  all. 

_ “  Mardi  Gras”  has  passed,  and  passed  success¬ 
fully  too,  thanks  to  the  members  of  both  classes  of 
’93.  Our  study-hall  was  decorated  quite  tastefully  and 
looked  very  well  under  the  glare  of  colored  electric 
lights. 

_ The  “  M.  T.  Jug  ”  marked  down  on  the  “  Mardi 

Gras”  programmes  was  all  very  well  then,  but  had 
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they  come  out  a  week  or  so  later  the  initials  should 
needs  have  been  changed. 

— During  the  month  most  of  the  boys  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  our  old  Rector,  Fr.  Scully,  and 
we  gave  him  a  hearty  Fordham  cheer. 

— The  officers  of  the  billiard-room  for  next  term 
have  been  appointed.  They  are:  Oliver  Hackett, 
President;  E.  J.  Tomney,  Vice-President;  C.  Downs, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Hughes, First  Assistant.  Of  late, 
the  game  of  checkers  has  become  the  rage.  May¬ 
hap  a  tournament  would  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

— There  has  been  on  this  Division  during  the 
past  month  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
boys.  Among  the  new  and  old  faces  Frank  Hen- 
wood,  Joseph  Barry,  Joseph  McCann,  and  others,  fig¬ 
ure  prominently. 

— In  the  Sodality  the  election  of  officers  for  this 
term  resulted  as  follows:  Oliver  Hackett,  Prefect; 
John  Delaney,  First  Assistant;  Joseph  R.  Smith, 
Second  Assistant;  Edward  Lamb,  First  Lector;  F. 
E.  O’Neill,  Second  Lector;  Charles  T.  Smith  and 
Trigant  Burrow,  Consulters;  George  Grainger, 
Sacristan.  At  present  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  Division  belong  to  the  Sodality. 

— Washington’s  Birthday  has  again  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  though  the  dramatic  performance 
was  somewhat  missed,  still  the  sports  on  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Fr.  Quirk’s  fine  lecture  on  Pompeii,  “The 
City  of  the  Dead,”  were  ample  substitutes. 

— Concerning  the  sports,  more  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  than  space  permits;  however, suffice  it  to  say 
that  nearly  all  the  events  on  the  programme  took 
place,  and  they  who  participated  no  less  than  the 
winners  were  applauded  with  good  will. 

In  the  first  event,  the  lighted  candle  race,  after 
four  heats  had  been  run,  the  final  was  won  by 
Thomas  Minnock,  with  J.  B.  Kelly  second  and  Ger¬ 
ald  Barry  third. 

Putting  out  the  lighted  candle  (blindfolded)  came 
next,  and  in  this  G.  Barry  was  the  first  to  succeed, 
Joseph  Barry  being  second  and  J.  McMenamim 
third. 

The  sack  race  furnished  much  laughter  and 
amusement  to  all.  After  five  heats  had  been 
jumped,  run,  or  crawled,  H.  J.  Geenan  won  the  final, 
followed  by  H.  A.  Callan,  a  good  second. 

In  the  standing  broad  jump,  after  a  very  close 
competition,  G.  Ellis  managed  to  outdo  himself  and 
the  others  and  won,  with  J.  B.  Kelly  close  behind. 

Then  came  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  day, 
namely,  the  boxing  matches  and  bouts  between  F. 
Hen  wood  and  A.  Crosas,  in  the  heavy-weight  class; 
John  Sinnott  and  Pierce  Kane  as  feather-weights, 
and  George  Ellis  and  Frank  Murphy  as  middle- 
weights.  These  pairs  were  closely  watched,  and 
each  move  was  loudly  approved  or  condemned. 

In  the  first  contest  Referees  Joseph  L.  Bayard  and 
Michael  Doran  gave  the  prize  to  Andres  Crosas, the 


second  they  decided  a  draw,  and  in  the  third  Frank 
Murphy  was  judged  superior. 

The  final  bout  between  Michael  Doran  and 
Frank  Murphy  abounded  in  science. 

The  three-legged  race  was  won  by  Harold  Cal¬ 
lan  and  Hubert  Geenan  after  a  trial  of  three  heats. 

— At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  refreshments 
were  served,  and  later  on  the  “tug-of-war”  took 
place.  In  this  event  the  “Blues,”  composed  of  Vin¬ 
cent  House,  J.  McMenamim,  A.  Crosas  and  Charles 
Downs  dragged  the  “  Whites,”  H.  Geenan,  Gerald 
Barry, G.  Hayes  and  John  Claffy,  all  over  the  floor  of 
the  gymnasium. 

— Indoor  base-ball  is  flourishing,  and  at  all 
hours  of  recreation  the  “  cage  ”  is  filled  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  devotees.  Now  that  the  “  cage  ”  is 
ready  for  batting,  the  teams  can  practise  with 
greater  vigor  and  thereby  not  only  improve  their 
fielding,  but  also  their  batting. 

— New  suits  have  been  ordered  for  the  Invinc- 
ibles.  The  “  Actives  ”  will  also  be  provided  with 
suits. 

Talking  of  suits  reminds  us  that  nine  light  gray 
uniforms  with  a  huge  black  C  on  the  front  have 
been  ordered  for  nine  youngsters  on  this  Division. 
Who  these  young  men  are  may  easily  be  guessed. 

— The  proposition  to  level  the  bank  adjoining 
the  Second  Division  field  has  been  long  delayed 
and  much  debated,  and  even  as  yet  its  outcome  is 
doubtful. 

— A  petition  will  be  presented  in  due  time  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  athletic  meeting  of  the  Barnard 
School.  Should  the  petition  be  favorably  received, 
we  hope  to  make  a  good  showing  among  the  com¬ 
petitors. 

— Thanks  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  for  the  holi¬ 
day  of  Feb.  27th.  Though  skating  was  none  of  the 
best,  the  day  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


T  cannot  as  yet  be  told  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  our  base-ball  team  for  the  coming 
season,  as  we  have  had  no  chance  to 
practise,  but  we  think  our  material  is  of 
the  best  and  we  hope  to  crown  ourselves  with  as 
much  glory  during  the  coming  season  as  we  did 
during  the  days  of  foot-ball.  We  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  a  list  of  our  team  in  the  next  number. 

— In  reply  to  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Murphy,  Mr.  Edward  Murphy  2nd,  writing  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  sent  the  Division  a  check  for 
$25.00  to  help  on  the  improvement  of  the  ball- 
field. 
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— The  Division  officers  for  the  second  term  have 
been  appointed  as  follows:  Billiard  room,  C.  Dunn 
and  C.  Risse;  reading  room,  R.  Charles  and  J. 
Nolan;  bowling  alley,  J.  Carrigan  and  P.  Richards; 
bunn  carrier,  C.  Devine;  stationery,  J.  Farrell; 
mail,  Jno.  Markham;  supt.,  Jos.  Murphy. 

— On  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell’s  holiday  some  of  our 
members  made  a  record  for  themselves  by  walking 
back  and  forth  twice  to  Van  Cortlandt.  The  skat¬ 
ing  was  excellent,  and  we  only  regret  that  such  a 
cold  winter  afforded  so  little  of  the  sport. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Sodality  on  Feb.  6th, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  second 
term:  Jno.  Markham,  prefect;  Jno.  Rosado,  first- 
assistant;  A.  C.  Charles,  second  assistant.  On  Feb. 
13,  the  following  boys  made  their  act  of  consecration 
and  were  received  as  full  members:  C.  Dunn,  H. 
Craigie,  A.  Fullam,  Jos.  Murphy,  R.  Henry. 

— Washington’s  birthday  opened  very  inauspic- 
iously.  “No  play,”  said  the  grumbler;  “no  tobog¬ 
ganing,”  added  his  chum;  “no  skating,  no  any¬ 
thing,”  remarked  the  chief  of  the  malcontents.  But 
they  were  all  mistaken.  Sky,  wind,  slush,  rain  to 
the  contrary,  we  had  a  pleasant  time.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brosnan  very  kindly  devoted  three  hours 
to  entertaining  us  in  the  Science  Hall;  and  after 
supper  an  amusing  magic  lantern  show  and  a  few 
words  on  Pompeii  crushed  the  dissatisfaction  we 
should  naturally  have  otherwise  felt  at  missing  the 
lecture  given  to  the  larger  boys. 

— Our  handicap  billiard  tournament  on  Feb.  14 
resulted  as  follows:  1,  Fred.  Jordan;  2,  Clarence 
Adams.  Jno.  Rosado’s  playing  was  disappointing, 
as  we  all  thought  he  would  be  the  winner,  while 
Fred.  Greiffenberg  simply  astonished  us  by  his 
clever  playing,  defeating  two  of  our  best  players 
even  without  the  handicap. 

— On  Feb.  7th  we  had  a  team  bowling  tourna¬ 
ment;  there  were  four  teams  composed  of  four  on 
each  team.  The  prize  was  a  feast  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  C.  Dunn’s  team  won  easily,  score  844;  sec¬ 
ond  came  D’Arcy’s,  804;  Jordan’s  third,  746;  and 
Carrigan’s  last,  742. 

— There  is  a  standing  offer  of  a  box  of  candy  to 
any  one  bowling  265  or  pocketing  all  the  pool  balls 
in  less  than  two  minutes  and  a  half.  So  far  Jordan, 
D’Arcy  and  C.  Dunn  have  been  the  lucky  men  at 
bowling;  and  Jordan,  Rosado  and  Joyce  at  pool. 

—In  rearranging  the  companies  Capt.  Bayard 
adopted  a  novel  plan.  The  men  lined  up  in  single 
file,  he  took  the  first  for  company  E,  the  second  for 
company  F  and  so  on;  so  everybody  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  We  are  at  present  practising  the  sighting. 

— Our  champion  skater  encircled  the  pond  in 
one  minute  and  three  seconds.  We  believe  he  can 
easily  lower  his  record  if  he  gets  the  chance. 

— The  “King  Tragedy  Troupe’ were  highlyelated 
over  the  Monthly’s  account  of  their  performance. 


— Jug  !  Oh,  how  we  hate  the  sound  of  that 
word  !  There  are  not  a  few  of  us  who  are  sorry — 
very  sorry  that  they  failed  in  their  examination. 

— It  is  good  to  be  an  officer.  On  Sunday,  Feb. 
19th,  the  officers  of  the  Division  and  the  Cadet 
Corps  were  treated  by  Mr.  Lamb  to  a  sleigh-ride. 

— The  departure  of  Brother  Hallahan  from  the 
shop  removes,  as  it  were,  an  old  landmark.  Still  we 
are  glad  that  he  is  yet  with  us  even  though  not  in 
his  old  position. 

- — Our  special  handicap  pool  tournament  for 
Washington’s  Birthday  was  won  by  Edward  Holden 
and  Julian  Villa.  The  prize  was  a  sleigh-ride  for 
the  winners. 

— A  wonder  has  appeared  lately  on  the  Div¬ 
ision.  He  has  been  giving  our  champion  boxer  a 
few  tips  which  he  will  bear  in  mind.  Let  us  hope 
our  two  boxers  will  meet  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

— It  does  not  pay  to  go  to  the  infirmary  to  es¬ 
cape  study-hall  as  a  few  young  gentlemen  of  this 
Division  lately  learned. 

— We  congratulate  Michael  Doran  on  his  recent 
election  as  treasurer  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association. 

— If  you  have  not  a  copy  of  Mr.  Taaffe’s  History 
of  the  College  you  may  procure  one  by  remitting  a 
dollar  to  the  Manager  of  the  Junior  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  (postage  prepaid.) 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


gax^jlcTtjaLtrs. 

E  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
glorious  showing  in  the  examination. 
The  highest  honors  were  won  by  a  day- 
scholar. 

— Our  base-ball  team  has  been  reorganized,  and 
chances  are  good  for  several  fair  encounters  with 
our  old  foes,  the  Invincibles.  At  the  meeting  held 
in  First  Division,  R.  R.,  on  Friday,  Feb.  17th,  J. 
Maher  was  elected  Manager  of  the  team;  J.  T. 
Fisher,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer.  The 
meeting  was  largely  attended. 

— Our  Sodality  meets  every  Friday  at  1:30  P.M. 

— On  Feb.  6th  we  were  summoned  to  Second 
Division  gymnasium  by  the  Rev.  Prefect,  and  many 
points  of  college  rule  were  explained  to  us. 

— “Go  South,  young  man;  but  don’t  take  the 
Trolley.” 

— Who  saw  the  order  detailing  cadet  privates  to 
special  duty  on  Sunday  afternoons  ? 

— Ed.  Higgins,  ’96,  has  become  a  day-scholar. 

— Some  of  our  number  are  zealously  given  to 
the  classical  sports  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  Felices 
sunt ! 

— Six  or  eight  of  the  day-scholars  have  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  to  enter  the  college 
choir.  James  d .  P  ispier,  95- 
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gscltangcs  and  |Jooh  Ttotcs. 


Y  the  medium  of  the  Journal ,  so  says  the 
R.  C.  High  School  Journal  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  “  vve  hope  to  educate  the 
pupils  in  the  elements  of  journalism, 
and  thus  to  train  them  by  their  own  practical  efforts 
for  the  vast  journalistic  field  confronting  the  boys 
of  the  present  generation.”  All  hail  to  the  Journal , 
and  to  its  grand  prospectus  ! 

The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals,  by 
Very  Rev.  W.  Byrne,  D.D.  Boston:  Cashman, 
Keating  and  Co.,  6 1 1  Washington  street. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  from  the  number  of  com¬ 
mendatory  letters  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
book,  that  its  manifold  merits  have  been  widely 
recognized  by  the  Rev.  Clergymen  who  have 
perused  its  valuable  and  attractive  chapters. 
Though  the  title  seems  very  comprehensive,  the 
book  is  by  no  means  bulky,  and  contains  within  its 
416  pages  a  clear,  precise,  and  definite  exposition 
of  Catholic  Doctrine.  This  work,  with  its  superb 
index,  should  find  a  place  in  every  Catholic  house¬ 
hold,  and  on  the  desk  of  every  Catholic  student. 

Our  Young  People  continues  to  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  Catholic  magazines  for  our  young  boys  and 
girls.  Though  the  magazine  is  still  in  its  early 
days  there  is  nothing  inchoate  or  immature  in  the 
work  of  its  eminent  contributors. 

The  March  Short  Stories  contains  much  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  fiction.  There  are  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  ghost  story  told  in  3,000  words,  this 
competition  being  open  to  all;  and  for  a  story  of 
college  life,  the  author  of  which  must  be  an  under¬ 
graduate. 

Among  the  articles  calling  for  special  mention 
in  the  March  number  of  Current  Literature  are  the 
biographies  and  recollections  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  have  recently  died.  The  departments 
of  verse,  are  very  bright  and  full  of  variety. 

Admirers  of  M.  F.  Egan  cannot  fail  to  be 
grateful  to  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for 
the  beautiful  edition  which  they  have  recently  pub¬ 
lished  of  his  Songs  and  Sonnets,  and  Other  Poems. 
The  little  volume  is  a  very  handsome  one  for  the 
way  in  which  it  is  got  up,  no  less  than  for  the  real 
feast  of  poetry  spread  upon  its  pages.  Mr.  Egan’s 
reputation  as  a  poet  is  well  established,  and  were 
the  laureateship  imported  to  the  land  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  crown  should  not  be  placed  upon 
his  brow.  There  is  scarcely  a  stanza  to  be  found  in 
all  that  he  has  written  which  does  not  betray  alike 
“  the  artistic  intent  ”  and  the  master’s  hand.  Un¬ 
forced  simplicity,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  spontane¬ 
ousness — qualities  that  count  for  so  much  in  the 
field  of  poetry — these  are  never  absent  from  the 
harmony  and  method  and  meaning  of  all  his  poems. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  sonnets,  which  are 


themselves  so  equal  in  desert  that  it  should  be  with 
something  of  an  apologetic  hesitancy  that  we  would 
venture  to  mention  as  most  beautiful  the  four  on 
“  A  Night  in  June,”  those  on  “  November”  and 
“  Theocritus,”  and  the  very  devotional  one  entitled 
“  St.  Theresa  to  Our  Lord.” 

Hoffmann' s  Catholic  Directory  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  those  who  wish  to  get 
a  good  idea  of  the  proud  position  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  won  and  holds  in  the  United 
States.  One  cannot  help  but  admire  the  surprising 
vitality  with  which  the  grand  old  religion  has  multi¬ 
plied  a  thousand  and  a  thousandfold  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  are  in  the  country  at  the  present  day 
fifteen  Archbishops,  including  the  Most  Rev. 
Apostolic  Delegate.  The  Bishops  number  seventy- 
five;  the  priests  9,388,  of  whom  2,443  constitute  the 
regular  clergy,  and  the  balance,  the  secular;  while 
there  are  8,477  churches,  exclusive  of  stations, 
chapels,  seminaries,  etc.  To  us  it  is  of  special 
interest  to  notice  that  there  are  as  many  as  127 
R.  C.  colleges  scattered  over  the  land,  twenty  of 
them  being  in  the  Province  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  this  the  Direc¬ 
tory  places  the  number  of  academies  at  656,  that  of 
parochial  schools  at  3,587,  with  an  attendance  at 
the  latter  of  738,269  pupils.  The  total  Roman 
Catholic  population  is  put  down  at  8,806,095. 

Commenting  lately  on  Catholic  statistics  some¬ 
what  less  accurate  than  the  above,  the  New  York 
Sun  remarked  editorially  that 

These  statistics  show  a  marvellous  development  in  the 
United  States,  for  only  fifty  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
one  of  the  feeblest  communions  in  the  Union  Now  they  are 
nearly  double  in  number  the  strongest  Protestant  denomination, 
the  Methodist.  They  are  alone  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  together,  though  in  these  two  Churches 
are  gathered  three-fourths  of  the  Protes'ant  communicants  of  the 
country.  The  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic  educational  and 
charitable  activities  has  been  not  less  remarkable.  They  are 
extended  in  every  direction  and  with  a  business  sagacity  as  to 
their  situation  and  management  which  is  extraordinary. 

It  is  this  wonderful  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  which  has  induced  the  Pope  to  give  special 
and  distinguished  consideration  to  this  country,  as  offering  a  field 
that  promises  to  become  the  most  important  in  his  whole  spiritual 
dominion. 

To  our  well-nigh  9,000,000  we  are  happy  to 
observe  that  we  will  soon  be  able,  after  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  add  the  grand 
totals  of  that  flourishing  Vicariate- Apostolic.  This 
Vicariate  comprises  all  the  Islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  of  which  Honolulu,  in  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
is  the  capital.  Out  of  an  Hawaiian  population  of 
90,251,  there  are  30,000  Catholics,  including  one 
Bishop  and  twenty-two  priests.  The  number  of 
R.  C.  churches  is  thirty-five;  of  chapels,  fifty-nine; 
parochial  schools,  ten;  academies,  four. 

Among  the  201  Catholic  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
name  of  The  Fordham  Monthly. 
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IN  FRONT  OF  THE  IV1AIN  BUILDING 
AT  WOODSTOCK. 


CORDI 

IESV  SERVATORIS 
SANCTISSIMO 
w  eviv*  HOC 
COLICCd  tcocs 


I. 

For  Thee,  sweet  Lord,  these  meadows  ever  smile, 
For  Thee  with  flowers  gleams  this  levelled 
mound, 

And  youth,  from  every  land  rest  here  awhile 
To  waxen  strong  in  grace  and  lore  profound. 

II, 

Hear,  Lord  of  earth  and  sky,  Thy  children  pray  ; 

From  this  abode  keep  far  the  wrath  of  storms. 
Diseases  dark  as  night  or  plain  as  day, 

And  empty  din  of  Satan’s  vain  alarms. 

III. 

These  vases  breathe  for  Christ ;  they’re  His,  not 
ours, 

With  hand  unhallowed,  stranger,  pluck  no 
flowers. 


For  Thee 

These  lawns  are  gay; 

For  thee, 

Where  late  the  bristling  hillock 
heaved, 

Now  all  redeemed, 

These  fair  parterres 
Beam  with  the  blossom’s  glow; 
For  Thee 

The  clustered  youth  from  all  the 
nations 

In  virtue  and  in  knowledge 
Ripen  to  fulness. 

II. 

O  Sovereign 
Of  Sky  and  Earth, 

To  thy  Vassal’s  Prayer 
Be  gracious: 

The  wrath  of  the  Elements 
Shield  from  these  Walls; 

The  craft  of  the  Evil  One 
Thwarting,  averting 
Ills  of  the  body, 

Ills  of  the  soul, 

Over  the  inmates 
Keep  watch  and  ward. 

III. 

These  ranged  urns 
For  Christ  do  breathe 
The  odors  of  their  bloom; 
Whoe'er  chou  art, 

O  pluck  thou  not, 

P’or  these  be  hallowed  things. 

IV. 

To  the 

Most  Sacred  Heart 
Of  Jesus  our  Saviour, 
Under  whose 
Patronage 

These  College  Halls 
Are  placed, 

The  Household  have  erected 
This  Statue, 

As  a  Pledge 
Of  Love  and  Gratitude. 
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“Septimo  autem  die  sacerdotes  tollant  septem  buccinas, 
quarum  usus  est  in  Jubilaso,  et  prsecedant  arcam  fcederis.  ” — 
Josue  vi.,  4. 


WHERE  THE  JESUIT  PROFESSOR  IS  MADE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Cornu  canatis  carmina  mystico, 

Coelorum  ut  Echo  lapsa  cacumine, 
Profusa  largitor  modorum, 

Repleat  omne,  senes  prophetse. 

Vires  juventae  sumite  floridas, 

— Laudandus  est  Rex! — ponite  frigidai 
/Etatis  exsangues  pruinas, 

Quique  canunt  pueris  favete. 

Cui  sella  jugis  j ustitiae  domus; 

Cui  sceptra  nutant  dextra  Dei  potens; 
Signatus  et  Petri  sigillo 

Annulus  usque  manu  resplendet; 

Anni  vac i  1 1  i  dum  titubant,  Pater, 

Longo  et  labantes  ordine  funerum 
Ad  tecta  volvuntur  quietis, 

Ut  socios  recreent  sepultos; 

Addat  vigores,  robora  det  Deus, 

Ut  filiorum  filiolos  queas 
Firmare  tentantes  suprema 
Justitiseque  vias  docere; 

Migratus  ut  dein  sedibus  astheris 

Coeli  corusces  primus  in  ignibus, 
yEternitates  in  perennes 
Solis  ubi  radies  nitorem. 


Ye  priests  of  eld,  on  mystic  trumpets  sing! 

Make  echo-music  leave  the  topmost  height 
Of  summit  heaven,  to  wing  our  way  her  flight, 
And  o’er  our  earth  her  sweetest  measures  fling! 
Shake  off  the  rime  of  age!  Help  praise  the  King, 
Whose  throne  is  pillared  on  eternal  right; 

Whose  sceptre  nods  when  noddeth  God  s  own 
might, 

With  Peter’s  emblem  carved  on  signet  ring! 

O  Father,  as  the  laggard  years  reel  by 

To  sleep  with  buried  comrades  one  by  one, 

God  keep  your  heart  and  vigor  new  supply 
To  still  instruct  to  Justice,  till  you’ve  won 
First  place  among  the  lamps  of  Faith  on  high, 

And  shine  in  Heaven  where  every  star  s  a  sun! 


ORDHAM  College  is  indebted  to  Wood- 
stock  for  the  making  of  so  many  of  the 
Professors  who  have  taught  here  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch,  written  for  the  MONTHLY  by  an  old 
Fordhamite,  may  well  be  put  forth  without  any  in¬ 
troduction.  As  the  sketch,  however,  is  mainly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Woodstock  of  to-day  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  preface  it  with  a  brief  retro¬ 
spect  of  those  earlier  days  when  the  Jesuit  House 
of  Studies  of  America  possessed  but  few  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  reproduced  in  our  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scribed  therewith.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  glean  a  few  notes  from 
letters  written  originally  for  private  circulation  and 
now  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor. 

Long  before  the  Woodstock  Scholasticate 
existed  Old  St.  John’s  Hall  at  Fordham  flourished 
as  a  seminary  where  young  Jesuits  pursued  their 
studies,  both  of  Philosophy  as  preparatory  to  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  colleges,  and,  later  on,  of  Theology  in 
making  ready  for  the  priesthood.  It  would  be  a 
long  though  interesting  task  to  mention  the  many 
names  familiar  in  Fordham  history  of  Jesuits  who 
were  thus  “  made”  in  the  Hall  now  occupied  by  the 
smallest  of  our  boys.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with 
the  pioneers  of  Woodstock  were  a  band  of  Jesuit 
Scholastics  who  went  from  Fordham  to  complete 
their  studies  in  the  now  famous  Collegium  Maximum. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Father 
P.  A.  Halpin,  Father  Wm.  O’B.  Pardow.  Fr.  Fris- 
bee,  Fr.  Prendergast,  Fr.  Arpin,  Fr.  Hudon,  Fr. 
George  Kenny,  Fr.  Langlois,  Fr.  Costin,  Fr.  Flynn, 
Fr.  Treanor,  Fr.  French,  and  Fr.  Grenier.  While 
others  not  less  known  at  Fordham  went  later,  as 
for  instance,  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  Fr.  Jones, 
Fr.  Freeman,  Fr.  Casey,  Fr.  Drummond,  Fr. 
O’Reilly,  Fr.  McAuley,  Fr.  Miller,  Fr.  Hamon, 
Fr.  Doherty,  Fr.  Cassidy,  and  Fr.  McKinnon. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  before  Woodstock 
College  was  founded  the  Jesuits  of  America  were 
obliged  either  to  study  abroad,  as  happened  in  most 
cases,  or  to  make  their  studies  in  colleges  in  which 
usually  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  congregate  in 
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large  numbers,  it  will  at  once  become  apparent 
how  great  the  need  was  of  a  college  in  our  own 
country  entirely  devoted  to  training  in  the  studies  re¬ 
quired  for  the  professoriate  no  less  than  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  In  face  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  real¬ 
ization  of  such  an  establishment,  it  took  much 
courage  to  commence  the  work.  Father  Angelo 
Paresce,  S.J.,  devoted  himself  to  this  task  with  the 
result  that  on  September  23rd,  1869,  Woodstock 
College  was  opened  with  becoming  ceremonies. 

The  ground  was  purchased  from  a  Captain 
Blunt  and  Miss  Worthington,  and  comprised  243 
acres.  This  transaction  was  effected  in  1866,  and 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  following  year.  In 
1880,  1 17  acres  of  land  were  added  to  those  origin¬ 
ally  purchased. 

The  locality  is  well  adapted  to  a  house  of  studies, 
and  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  surroundings  make  distraction  for  the 
student  a  matter  of  invention.  The  college  stands 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  the  air  is  so  pure,  healthy 
and  unconfined  that  the  inhabitants  have  come  to 
speak  proverbially  of  Woodstock’s  Magnificent 
Climate  (W.  M.  C.)  About  nine  acres  were  cleared 
of  trees  to  afford  a  site  for  the  house.  The  build- 


)dstock;  Looking  Towards  the  College. 

ing  enjoys  a  southern  exposure,  and  is  so  located 
that  no  room  is  without  its  share  of  sunlight  during 
the  day. 

From  the  remark  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
some  nine  acres  to  furnish  a  site  for  the  house,  one 
will  readily  divine  in  what  a  midst  of  tangled  under¬ 
growth  the  building  was  set.  To  what  extent  this 
air  of  rural  roughness  has  given  way  to  cultivated 
garden,  gravelled  path,  and  neatly  ordered  lawn,  a 
stray  visitor  may  see  for  himself.  It  was  a  Fordham 
Father,  namely  Rev.  Arthur  Jones,  S.J.,  who  first 
began  the  embellishment  of  the  Woodstock  grounds 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate 
work  of  Fr.  Charropin,  S.J.,  Fr.  Pantanella,  S.J., 
and  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Moral  Theology, 
Fr.  Sabetti,  S.J.  Of  this  embellishment  the  sketch 
below  will  have  much  more  to  say. 

With  regard  to  the  studies  taken  up  at  Wood- 
stock,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  they  embrace 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences; 
Hebrew,  Sacred  Scripture,  Canon  Law,  Church 
History,  Sacred  Eloquence,  and  Moral  and  Dog¬ 
matic  Theology.  Three  years  are  generally  given 
to  the  study  of  Philosophy  after  the  Jesuit  Scholas¬ 
tic  has  already  completed  four  years  of  preliminary 
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training  in  the  Society,  and  before  he  is  sent  forth 
„o  teach  in  the  colleges.  After  spending  four  or 
five  years  in  teaching  the  Classics,  the  Sciences, 
or  Mathematics,  the  Scholastic  again  returns  to 
Wo  ffistock  to  enter  on  the  study  of  Theology  and 
cognate  branches  in  immediate  preparation  for  Holy 
Orders.  This  takes  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  time  the  young  Jesuit  has  ample  opportunity 
to  drink  in  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  influence  is  largely  felt  at  Woodstock.  In 
fact  the  reigning  Pontiff,  who  is  so  enthusiastic  a 
promoter  of  the  study  of  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
would  find  the  spirit  which  obtains  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  of  Woodstock  quite  after  his 
own  heart. 

Treatises  on  nearly  all  the  more  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  Theology  have  been  published  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  College.  The  merits  of  these  works 
sufficiently  attest  the  profound  ability  of  the  Rev-  I 
erend  Fathers  who  have  been  connected  with 
Woodstock  at  various  times  since  the  Rectorship 
of  Fr.  Paresce.  Doubtless  the  best  known  are  the 
works  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mazzella,  S.J., 
and  of  Father  De  Augustinis,  S.J.,  with  the  Moral 
Theology  of  Father  Sabetti,  S.J.,  and  the  profound 
scriptural  studies  of  the  existing  professor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Sacred  Scripture,  Fr.  A.  Maas,  S.J.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  other  treatises  of  no  small  value  have 
been  written  and  published  at  Woodstock:  De 
Facultatibus  Anim.ce  by  Fr.  J.  M.  Piccirelli,  S.J.; 
Summa  Logicce  St.  Thomcs,  by  Fr.  Valente,  S.J.; 

De  Deo  Creante ,  by  Fr.  Brambring,  S.J.;  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  St.  Thomas  on  Man ,  by  Fr.  Blasius  Schif- 
fini,  S.J.,  and  a  series  of  works  on  Theoretical  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Higher  Mathematics  by  Fr.  Benedict 
Sestini,  S.J. 

This  list  of  Catholic  Theologians  who  have 
taught  or  are  still  teaching  at  Woodstock  might  be 
supplemented  by  names  not  less  deserving  to  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  friends  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  America.  And  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  Fordham  may  be  justly  proud  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  Educators  have  labored  at  St. 
John’s  during  some  period  or  other  of  their  career. 

When  Woodstock  College  was  first  started, 
Fr.  Gockeln,  S.J.,  afterwards  Rector  of  Ford¬ 
ham,  filled  the  office  of  Minister.  Fr.  James 
Perron,  S.  J.,  whose  military  funeral  at 
Fordham  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the 
boys  of  three  years  ago,  succeeded  Fr.  Paresce  as 
Rector  of  Woodstock.  His  immediate  successor, 
Fr.  Keller,  S.J.,  governed  the  college  for  several 
years  till  he  was  at  length  called  to  Rome  to  be 
English  Assistant  to  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Anderledy,  S. 

J.  The  fourth  Rector  of  Woodstock  was  Fr.  P.  O. 
Racicot,  S.J.,  who  had  spent  a  long  time  at  Ford¬ 
ham  as  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Discipline.  After 


him  came  the  present  Rector,  Rev.  Edward  V. 
Boursaud,  S.J.,  to  whom  the  MONTHLY  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  thanks  for  his  many  kindnesses  both  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  publication  of  this  article  and  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  photographs  from  which  our  engravings 
were  made. 

Referring  to  the  professors  of  the  Collegium 
Maximum ,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  name 
of  Father  Maldonado,  S.  J.  This  Father  taught 
Theology  at  Fordham  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
fifties.  One  of  his  pupils  in  ’52  was  our  esteemed 
Linguist,  Theologian  and  Philosopher,  Fr.  Louis 
Jouin,  S.  J.,  the  author  of  several  books  on  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Later  on  we  find  Father  Maldonado’s  name 
in  the  Jesuit  catalogues  of  England  and  France,  in 
both  of  which  countries  he  taught  Theology,  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  Spain  as  Rector  Magnificus  of  the 
University  of  Salamanca. 

Other  Jesuit  professors  have  been  Father  Schem- 
mel  and  Fr.  Duvernay,  who  taught  Theology  in  the 
old  Fordham  Seminary,  Fr.  Franchini,  Fr.  Cavalier, 
Fr.  Polano,  Fr.  Peter  Mazzella,  brother  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal;  Fr.  Cighi,  Fr.  Polino,  Fr.  Chassot,  Fr.  Becker, 
Fr.  Ciccaterri,  Fr.  Piccirillo,  one  time  editor  of  the 
Civilta  Cattolica\  Fr.  John  Murphy,  Fr.  Peter  Fin¬ 
lay,  now  teaching  in  the  Irish  Theologate  at  Mill- 
town  Park,  Dublin;  Fr.  Salvator  Brandi,  of  the 
Civilta  Cattolica\  Fr.  Tummolo,  Fr.  John  Conway, 
Fr.  Worpenberg  and  Fr.  Grimmelsman,  both  of 
St.  Louis  University,  Mo.;  Fr.  B.  Guldner,  Fr. 
Degni,  Fr.  John  T.  Hedrick,  Fr.  Freeman,  Fr.  Lehy, 
Fr.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Fr.  H.  B.  Tarr,  Fr.  John  A.  S. 
Brosnan,  Fr.  Frisbee,  Fr.  Heinzle,  Fr.  James  Smith, 
Fr.  Rene  Holaind,  Fr.  P.  Casey,  Fr.  Romano,  Fr. 
John  Prendergast,  Fr.  Devitt,  Father  Raphael  V. 
O’Connell,  Fr.  T.  Barrett,  Fr.  Brett,  Fr.  James  Con¬ 
way,  Fr.  Brosnahan,  Fr.  Michael  H.  O’Brien,  and 
the  present  Rector  of  Fordham,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Gan  non. 


Father  Benedict  Sestini,  S.J. 
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The  Woodstock  Station  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
WOODSTOCK  AS  IT  IS. 


Laudabunt  alii  claram  Khodou,  out  Mitylenen, 
Aut  Ephesian,  bimarisve  Corinl/ii 
Mania,  vel  Baccho  Thebas ,  vel  Apolline  Delphos 
Insignes ,  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 

Me  nec  tarn  paliens  Lacedamon , 

Nec  tam  Larissa  percussit  campus  opimce , 

Quant  damns  Album  a  resonant  is 
Et  praceps  Ania,  ei  Liburni  Incus,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 


Horace. 


T  was  in  the  early  days  of  August  that  a 
merchant  familiar  with  the  attractions 
of  many  a  splendid  city,  stepped  forth 
from  the  platform  of  a  B.  and  O.  train  as 
it  came  to  a  stand  at  Woodstock  station,  Maryland. 
For  five  stormy  seasons  he  had  gone  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  wares  more  precious  and  costly 
than  ever  entered  the  mind  of  the  mercator  metuens 
of  the  Horatian  ode.  He  was  now  come  at  length 
to  enjoy  the  realization  of  an  oft-repeated  dream; 
to  dwell  for  awhile  in  a  house  far  more  charming 
than  th e  A  Ibunea  domus  of  the  poet,  and  by  a  stream 
in  every  way  as  headlong  as  the prceceps  Anio. 

I  he  scene  that  met  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  in  curi¬ 
osity  on  his  surroundings,  was  not  entirely  new  to 
him.  He  well  remembered  the  old  platform  and 
the  dangerous  railroad  crossing;  nor  was  he  a 
stranger  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  railway 
station,  which  was  indeed  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  box-like  store  and  the  tumble-down  huts 


that  the  shiftless  villagers 
styled  houses.  At  his  feev 
rolled  the  Patapsco,  better 
known  among  the  dwellers 
on  its  shores  as  *  the 
billowy  dash,”  and  beyond 
the  further  banks  of  its 
Tiber-tinted  bosom  rose  a 
lordly  hill  covered  with 
luxuriant  trees  and  clad  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  a 
Southern  plantation. 

The  river  and  the  hill 
were  the  only  barriers  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  home 
from  which,  with  all  the  joy 
of  budding  hope,  he  went 
forth  five  summers  agone. 
There  were  no  friends  on 
the  edge  of  the  hill-top  to 
greet  him  ;  but  the  giant 
oaks,  grim  sentinels  of  old, 
waved  a  welcome  to  him  in 
true  military  style,  with  as 
much  fluttering  as  on  that 
eventful  day  of  his  going 
out  they  had  waved  him  a  fond  farewell.  He 
knew  that  a  hundred  faces  behind  those  same 
trees  were  waiting  ready  to  bestow  on  him 
the  comfort  of  a  smile,  and  that  as  many  pairs 
of  lips  were  ready  parted  to  tell  him  how  pieased 
their  owners  were  to  have  him  again  in  their  midst. 

Away  he  went,  therefore,  over  the  bridge  that  in 
one  magnificent  leap  spans  the  Patapsco,  a  stream 
at  this  point  about  fifty  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep;  and  rolling  back  the  ponderous  iron  gate,  he 
began  to  climb  the  wooden  pathway  that  labors  up 
the  precipitous  steep  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
feet.1  He  paused  at  the  summit  of  the  first  elevation 
just  long  enough  to  take  a  breath  and  prepare  to 
mount  a  series  of  stairs  and  terraces  leading  up  to 
the  very  top  of  the  college-hill.  The  first  thing  of 
beauty  to  greet  his  vision  and  rivet  his  attention 
at  the  head  of  the  last  path  was  a  life-size  figure  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  raised  high  on  a  mound  of 
flower-sprinkled  green.  The  sweet  expression  of 
the  delicately-chiselled  features,  the  sweep  of  the 
drapery  as  true  to  Nature  as  Nature  herself,  the 
tenderness  of  the  eyes  turned  down  on  a  hundred 
children  who  pass  and  repass  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  the  devotion  of  the  whole  figure,  had  years 
before  made  an  impression  that  lasted  still  and  was 

1  The  little  river  furnishes  in  summer  many  an  hour  of  invigora¬ 
ting  exercise.  The  Scholastics’ fleet  at  once  time  numbered  seven 

galleys,  and  in  the  twilight  hours  of  vacation  bore  many  a  light 
hearted  crew  gallantly  up  the  Patapsco  to  the  favorite  rendezvous 
near  the  grotto.  On  more  solemn  occasions  the  little  craft  are 
decked  out  gaily  with  pennon  and  oriflamb. 
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now  only  deepened  and  broadened.  The  bower  of 
lofty  oaks,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  a  weeping 
ash  tree  lending  an  air  of  sombre  impressiveness  to 
the  scene,  made  the  spot  breathe  of  prayer  and 
study,  which  go  hand  in  hand  on  this  hill-top. 

He  was  now  come  to  the  front  of  the  College.2 
It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  level  plateau,  some¬ 
what  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about  five 
hundred  feet,  beautifully  diversified  with  snow-white 
walks  of  powdered  quartz  and  river  gravel,  and 
literally  crowded  with  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers  of 
all  imaginable  hues.  The  stone  used  in  building  is 
a  native  granite,  quarried  on  the  property.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  painfully  plain,  but  for  all  that, 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  solid  work  daily  done 
by  the  inmates  and  prophetic  of  the  duration  which 
must,  in  God’s  good  time,  characterize  the  fruit  of 
those  labors  among  God’s  people.  The  shape  of 
the  College  can  be  best  conveyed  by  describing  it 
as  a  flattened  H,  the  uprights  of  the  letter  or  the 
wings  of  the  building  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  each  and  the  cross-piece  or  main  elevation 
being  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  gilded  cross  immediately  over  the  front 
entrance,  is  devoid  of  ornaments  on  top.  The  dull 
gray  of  the  walls  is  being  slowly  and  steadily  hid- 

2  Some  fifteen  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Woodstock  is  fully  five  and  twenty  by  rail,  owing  to  the  windings 
of  the  Patapsco  which  the  B.  &  O.  follows  in  its  route.  The  rail¬ 
road  passes  the  village  of  Woodstock  on  its  way  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land  coal  region  and  the  far  West. 
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den  by  ivy  vines,  and  in  a  few  years  will  entirely 
disappear  behind  a  curtain  of  softest  green. 

Our  visitor  was  loath  to  so  soon  enter  the  house 
and  therefore  continued  his  promenade.  A  roadway 
in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  artistically  con¬ 
structed  and  cut  by  two  paths  corresponding  to  the 
principal  and  conjugate  axes,  embraced  that  part  of 
the  plateau  straight  in  front  of  the  main  stairway. 
In  the  centre  stands  a  colossal  figure  of  Our  Lord 
pointing  to  His  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  raised  on  a 
massive  pedestal  of  granite  and  marble,  on  which 
are  traced  the  most  charming  bits  of  lapidary 
Latinity  that  could  occur  to  one  in  a  lifetime. 

The  fourth  slab  accounts  for  the  position  of  honor 
and  prominence  occupied  by  this  representation  of 
Christ  under  the  title  which  He  reserved  for  these 
later  times  of  spiritual  sloth  and  tepidity. 

Below  this  inscription  the  date  is  engraved  in 
polished  granite  : 

X:  KAL:  IVL  :  AN:  M:  DCCC  :  LXXI1I 

The  college  is  itself  named,  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  At  the  base  of  the  statue  a  mound  of  green 
is  banked  about  with  the  letters  I:H:S:  beautifully 
worked  in  coleus.  Then  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
before  and  behind,  stretch  patches  of  the  richest 
verdure,  studded  with  beds  of  flowers  of  so  bewilder¬ 
ing  a  variety  that  to  name  them  all  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  out  of  the  question. 

Further  on,  and  to  the  front,  is  a  level  lawn, 
marked  off  into  four  tennis-courts,  belted  by  a  line 
of  spruce  trees  and  by  another  spacious  walk  of 
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quartz  and  gravel.  From 
the  outer  edge  of  this  walk 
the  hill  begins  to  slope 
away  to  the  river  in  the 
valley  below.  It  is  first 
broken  into  four  or  five 
gentle  terraces,  each  with 
its  winding  walk,  and  car¬ 
peted  with  smooth  and  lux¬ 
uriant  grass.  These  walks 
are  all  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  as  those  alluded  to 
earlier  on,  and  each  has, 
throughout  its  whole  extent 
(one  of  them  covers  more 
than  a  mile  in  length),  a 
double  line  of  shade-trees. 

For  the  convenience  of  the 
uninitiated  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  curious,  each 
tree  of  the  different  species 
is  labelled  in  white  and 
black,  with  its  Latin  and  cor¬ 
responding  English  name. 

Thus  you  meet  at  every 
turn  some  such  notice  as 

this,  Quercus  Alba ,  White  Oak  ;  Quercus  Tinctoria, 
Black  Oak;  1  ilia  Americana ,  American  Linden; 
Abies  Excelsa,  Norway  Spruce;  Salix  Babylonica , 
Weeping  Willow,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lowest  terrace  on  the  side  falling  towards 
the  Patapsco  is  fitted  up  with  two  majestic  stands 
or  lookouts,  where  the  brethren  congregate  beneath 
the  shade  for  recreation  on  the  warm  days  of 
summer.  One  is  frequented  exclusively  by  the 
Theologians  or  older  students,  the  other  by  the 
Philosophers,  and  the  two  go  by  the  dignified  name 
of  Kikaions  a  Flebrew  equivalent  for  meeting-places . 
A  third,  supposed  by  the  old  residents  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  Professors,  but  seldom 
or  never  occupied  by  them,  and  therefore  long  since 
appropriated  by  the  Philosophers,  is  referred  to  by 
the  very  undignified  title  of  the  “  Frying  Pan.” 
Visitors  are  wont  to  linger  in  the  Theologians’ 
Kikaion  and  feast  on  the  truly  charming  prospect 
spread  out  before  them  by  rugged  Nature,  and  our 
visitor  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had  often 
before  devoted  a  half-hour  to  the  contemplation  of 
this  group  of  wonders,  and  had  quite  persuaded 
himself  that  no  nook  or  crevice,  no  tree  or  sprig  of 
grass  escaped  his  notice  and  hid  from  him  their 
beauty  to  reveal  themselves  on  so  far  removed  a 
holiday  as  this.  But  his  persuasion  had  been  quite 
empty  ;  for  now  new  glories  arose  on  every  side, 
and  the  landscape  was  so  transformed  that  he 
fancied  an  encampment  in  the  woods  below  of 
myriad  sprites  busily  engaged  in  lacing  the  wild 


vines  and  shrubbery,  in  pruning  the  trees  and  im¬ 
parting  to  their  leaves  a  gloss  and  sheen  that  out- 
rivalled  the  art  at  Nature’s  disposal. 

Away  to  his  right  and  directly  under  his  feet 
stretched  a  vineyard  as  luxuriant  and  inviting  as 
any  that  ever  elicited  a  murmur  of  inward  approval 
from  the  sight-seer  in  sunny  France.  Lower  down, 
the  contented  kine  lazily  cropped  from  the  hillside 
their  midday  meal,  and  anon  stole  furtive  glances 
at  their  stern  keeper  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  a 
summer  day  at  the  end  of  a  fishing  rod  that  dipped 
and  nodded  over  a  hole  worn  by  the  floods  of  years. 
There  the  river  over  which  he  had  passed  that 
morning  rolled  laughingly  along,  the  sun  beating 
all  the  way  down  to  its  shallow  depths  and  dancing 
among  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  as  among  so 
many  mirrors.3  Then  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
rose  up,  a  wall  of  deep  green,  closer  to  the  clouds 

3  The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  Patapsco  are  rough  and  in  many 
places  precipitous,  crowned  with  cedar  groves,  or  woods  of  oak, 
maple,  hickory,  the  tulip  poplar,  the  gum,  the  fragrant  sassafras 
and  the  more  humble  dogwood.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  river 
slopes  are  studded  with  mountain  laurel,  and  so  thoroughly  are 
its  branches  interwoven,  that  it  forms  an  all  but  impenetrable 
thicket,  affording  safe  covert  for  rabbit,  fox  and  quail,  while  the 
glades  and  snatches  of  neglected  clearings  or  fallow  lands  are 
fairly  resplendent  with  the  beautiful  azalea. 

A  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  river-bed  stretches  out  a 
table  land  of  more  or  less  rolling  country,  broken  more  and  more 
the  nearer  you  approach  the  course  of  the  numerous  larger 
streams,  which  from  northwest  to  southeast  traverse  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  one  of  these 
eminences  of  more  gradual  ascent  that  we  first  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Woodstock  Scholasticate.  The  serpentine  course  of  the 
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than  even  his  perch.  About  midway  in  its  flight 
the  railroad  wound  along,  now  receding  behind 
some  projecting  crag,  now  stealing  forth  again, 
only  to  eventually  lose  itself  in  the  hills  near  Alber- 
ton. 

Following  the  line  of  the  rail  his  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  back  to  the  diminutive  village  of  Woodstock, 
nestling  on  the  bosom  of  the  two  most  imposing 
heights  on  the  Howard  County  side.  Then  with  a 
glance  he  swept  along  the  winding  pathway  of  the 
river,  down  through  the  gap  formed  by  shelving 
banks  of  rocks  overhung  with  forest  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  He  had  sailed  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  counted  the  gigantic  pillars  of  stone  hewn 
by  Nature  for  the  walls  of  that  river,  and  known 
the  world  over  as  the  “  Palisades”  ;  in  a  Fall  River 
boat  he  had  skirted  at  early  dawn  the  undulating 
shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport  ;  and  had  with  an 
eager  enthusiasm,  only  intensified  by  each  succeed¬ 
ing  beauty  that  broke  on  his  bewildered  vision, 
followed  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Potomac  above 
Georgetown  :  but  the  truly  inspiring  grandeur  of  all 
these  old  memories  was  crowded  out  and  made  to 
vanish  by  the  quiet  solemnity  and  Druidic  stillness 
of  the  view  now  vouchsafed  him.  What  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this  satisfying 
scene  was  the  absence  of  all  fatiguing  distances 
and  of  the  oppressiveness  that  attends  the  appar¬ 
ently  limitless  stretch  of  territory  embraced  by  the 
average  American  landscape. 

Traces  of  only  one  other  panorama  refused  to 
yield  the  supremacy  in  his 
thoughts  to  the  sensations  of 
this  blessed  moment.  They 
had  been  stored  up  ten  years 
before,  when  one  sunny  morn¬ 
ing  in  harvest  time  he  had 
stood  with  a  party  of  young 
friends  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Catoctin  Hills,  a  spur  of  the 


Blue  Ridge,  and  looked  out  over  the  valley 
of  Frederick,  a  veritable  garden  in  miniature 
with  its  innumerable  wagon  roads  or  footpaths,  the 
whole,  so  truthfully  sung  by  Whittier,  green-walled 
by  the  hills  of  Maryland.  But  even  that  supreme 
moment  was  not  without  a  tinge  of  tedium  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  the  unvarying  results  of  inability  to 
appreciate  in  all  their  details  the  manifold  beauties 
and  charms  of  any  object  revealed  to  the  eye  for 
inspection. 

Here  no  such  marring  trait  existed,  and  from  his 
vantage  point  to  the  neighboring  gap  through 
which  the  shining  river  disappeared,  the  entranced 
spectator  almost  felt  as  if  he  could  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  reach.  The  modest  residences  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  quarrymen  peered  between  the  trees.  The 
red  roof  of  the  half-hidden  country  church,  with  its 
ambitious  belfry,  was  plainly  discernible.  The  bell 
just  ringing  the  worthy  villagers  to  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  service,  flooded  at  least  one  soul  with  memories 
and  brought  back  to  his  pleased  fancy  the  picture 
that  a  zealous  preacher  once  drew  of  what  his 
ardent  love  of  God  would  have  all  the  hillsides  of 
this  favored  country  become — the  homes  of  monks 
and  virgins  consecrated  to  the  work  done  by 
Angels  in  Heaven  ;  when  every  turreted  height  at 
morning,  noon  and  night,  would  echo  to  its  neigh¬ 
bor  the  hours  of  Matins,  Lauds  and  Vespers  ;  when 
toiling  men  and  women  deep  down  in  the  valley 
would  have  but  to  raise  their  eyes  to  meet  the  em¬ 
blem  of  salvation  and  hear  sweet  voices  in  training 


Patapsco,  so  far  beneath,  that  the  noise 
of  its  waters  as  they  dash  over  the  rocks 
at  the  ford,  is  toned  down  to  a  gentle 
murmur;  the  vista  between  the  hills, 
whose  rough  contour  is  softened  by  the 
woodlands  on  their  slopes;  the  strip  of 
fertile  meadow  at  the  margin  of  the 
stream;  the  island  with  its  growth  of 
reeds  and  willows;  the  stream  itself 
silvered  by  distance  and  the  play  of 
light;  the  stark  piers  of  the  broken 
bridge  suggestive  of  scenes  of  violence 
amidst  one  of  peace  and  beauty;  such,  in 
a  few  hurried  strokes,  is  the  rough  out¬ 
line  of  a  charming  picture,  simple  in  it¬ 
self,  but  one  on  which  the  eye  reposes 
with  pleasure,  as,  in  it,  it  discovers  the 
handiwork  of  Him  who  reared  alike  the 
ponderous  peaks  of  the  Matterhorn  and 
upfolded^the  smiling  plains  of  Andalusia, 


A  View  of  the  College  from  St.  Aloysius’  Statue. 
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The  East  Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 


for  the  song  destined  to  service  do  unto  their  ears 
throughout  eternity. 

Under  the  influence  of  feelings  sweet  as  these 
he  made  his  way  towards  a  spot  regarded  by  many 
as  the  most  sacred,  if  not  the  most  touching  of  all 
the  nooks  in  this  garden  of  wonders.  Down  a 
graceful  path,  that  clung  to  the  terraced  hillside  he 
strolled  to  a  life-like  representation  of  the  grotto  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Awhile  he  knelt  on  the  low 
bench  at  its  base,  to  utter  a  Memorare  and  an  Ave 
for  distant  frien  Is,  and  then  rising  ministered  to  his 
devotion  by  giving  full  rein  to  the  pious  sentiment 
awakened  within  him.  At  the  top  of  a  huge  ledge 
of  rock,  about  thirty  feet  high,  a  niche  had  been 
chiselled  and  in  it  placed  a  statue  of  our  Virgin 
Mother,  as  she  appeared  to  the  child  Bernardette. 
Wild  roses  and  branches  of  woodbine  grew  in  and 
out  among  the  crevices  of  this  massive  crag,  and 
covered  its  whole  face  with  a  veil  of  green  and  pink 
and  scarlet. 

Pausing  a  moment  to  examine  the  natural  curi¬ 
osity  to  the  left  of  the  grotto,  a  tunnel  about  eight 
feet  high,  twenty-five  long  and  four  wide,  from  the 
ceiling  of  which  hung  small  stalactites,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  drip  of  years,  and  a  nest  or  two  of  swallows 


with  just  enough  confidence  to  trust  in  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  passersby,  he  journeyed  towards  the  hot¬ 
house.  But  as  its  treasures  were  abroad  enjoying 
the  sunlight  and  the  breezes  of  summer,  he  saw 
nothing  to  admire  but  the  spaciousness  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions  and  the  artistic  contrivances  for  supplying  it 
with  heat  through  the  winter.  He  then  strayed  by 
the  decanter-like  path  lower  down  the  hill  to  the 
circular  fish-pond,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  cool 
water  and  peopled  by  a  dozen  or  more  goldfish  and 
speckled  beauties.4 

Retracing  his  steps  he  took  up  his  journey  along 
the  Via  Sabettina,  so  called  from  Father  Sabetti, 
the  distinguished  author  of  a  Moral  Theology,  and 
the  liberal  patron  of  all  the  improvements  made  in 
the  surroundings  of  Woodstock  for  the  past  ten 
years.  This  walk,  over  a  mile  long  and  in  its 
meanderings  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
hill  without  any  perceptible  deviation  from  the  line 
of  level,  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  of  the  learned 

4  The  numerous  streams  with  rocky  beds  and  diminutive  cas¬ 
cades,  are  one  of  the  features  of  the  demesne.  Springs  abound, 
and  send  forth  their  little  rills  to  refresh  you  at  every  turn.  The 
roads  and  paths  which  intersect  the  woods  in  every  direction  and 
wind  along  the  Patapsco  are  incomparable. 


(Exiling  of  the 


WOODSTOCK  COLLEGE. 


g.  This  painting  is  an  astronomical  chart  of  scientific  value 
— representing  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the  principal  comets 
as  well  as  their  respective  sizes  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun. 


This  work  involved  not  a  little  care  and  laborious  effort  on  the 
part  of  Father  Sestini.  The  mere  task  of  painting  this  chart  on 
the  ceiling  occupied  three  months. 


Central  Point. — The 
Sun.  Orbits:  i.  Orbit 
of  Mercury;  2.  Orbit  of 
Venus;  3.  Orbit  of  the 
Earth;  4.  Orbit  of  Mars ; 
5.  Region  of  the  Aster¬ 
oids  ;  6.  Orbit  of  J upiter ; 
7.  Orbit  of  Saturn;  8. 
Orbit  of  Uranus;  9. 
Orbit  of  Neptune. 

The  globes  inside  of 
Saturn’s  orbit  are  the 
planets,  with  their  mag¬ 
nitudes  taken  propor¬ 
tionally  with  that  of  the 
Sun,  whose  disk  is 
represented  by  the 
same  orbit  of  Saturn. 

Planets. — 10.  Mer¬ 
cury;  11.  Venus;  12. 
The  Earth  and  Satel¬ 
lite;  13.  Mars;  14.  As¬ 
teroids;  1 5.  Jupiter  and 
Satellites;  16.  Saturn 
and  Satellites;  17.  Uran¬ 
us  and  Satellites;  18. 
Neptune  and  Satellites. 

On  the  globes  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of 
Saturn  and  Uranus  are 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


. .  fSK.% 


Comets. — 20.  Orbit  of 
Encke’s  Comet;  21. 
Orbit  of  Biela’s  Comet; 
22.  Orbit  of  Faye’s 
Comet;  23.  Orbit  of 
Halley’s  Comet;  25. 
Donati’s  Comet  of  1858; 
26.  Comet  of  1853;  27- 
Comet  of  1843.  28. 

Comet  of  1744;  29. 
General  celestial  map, 
representing  the  Milky 
Way  and  all  the  stars 
visible  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  tele¬ 
scope;  30.  Nebulae,  I. 
Orion’s  Nebula,  II.  The 
cluster  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  William 
Herschel,  is  our  Solar 
System.  The  other 
Nebulae  are  among 
those  observed  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel  and  the 
Earl  ofRoss. 

On  the  Four  Corners. 
— The  terrestrial  globe 
is  represented,  i.e.,  at 
the  corner  A  the  South¬ 
ern,  and  at  the  corner 
B  the  Northern  hemi¬ 
sphere;  at  the  corners 
C  and  D,  the  Eastern 
and  Western  hemi¬ 
spheres. 


Laterally. — At  the  central  point,  between  the 
corners  A  and  B,  the  solar  sphere  is  represented, 
and,  on  each  side  of  it,  magnified  spots  and  faculae, 
as  observed  by  Fr.  Secchi  and  others.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  at  the  centre  between  C  and  D,  the 
eclipsed  Sun  is  represented,  showing  the  halo  and 
prominences;  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  magnified 
prominences  as  observed  by  various  astronomers. 


On  the  Ovals. — At  the  four  corners  are  geologi¬ 
cal  representations,  i.e.,  at  the  corner  A  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  glacier,  the  other  the  gate  of  a  glacier:  at 
the  corner  B  an  iceberg  and  morenas:  at  the  corner 
C  on  one  of  the  ovals  a  geyser  and  the  opening  of 
the  geyser  when  the  jet  ceases;  on  the  other  oval 
a  submarine  volcano:  at  the  last  corner  the  first 
and  second  stage  of  a  subaerial  volcanic  eruption. 
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A  Tunnel  on  the  Via  Sabettina. 


and  enterprising  Father.  It  was  but  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  at  the  close  of  the  undertaking  his  many 
admirers  celebrated  the  event  with  exercises  of  a 
literary  and  festive  nature.  One  of  the  speakers 
undertook  by  way  of  joke  to  prove  that  the  road 
which  called  forth  all  the  enthusiasm  was  no  road 
at  all,  and  thus  ingeniously  proceeded  to  make  good 
his  position:  “According  to  St.  Thomas,”  he  said, 
“  via  cst  id  quo  itur  ad  terminum,  A  tqui  Via  Sabet- 
tina ,  aim  ad  formain  quod  attinet  sit  circidus,  ad  nul¬ 
lum  terminum  itur.  Ergo  stat  propositioi' 

No  one  in  the  meeting  enjoyed  the  joke 
more  hugely  than  good  Father  Sabetti,  and 
all  out  of  deference  to  his  feelings  voting 
that  “  quandoque  bonus  donnitat  St.  Thomas" 
engrossed  an  order  to  the  effect  that  in 
future  editions  of  the  Summa,  this  definition 
of  the  learned  doctor  would  have  to  be  so 
patched  up  and  improved  upon  as  to  meet 
the  emergency.  This  last  precaution  was 
however,  wholly  uncalled  for,  because  the 
Via  Sabettina  leads  to  no  fewer  than 
several  well  defined  termini:  the  observa¬ 
tory,  tunnel  No.  2,  Balaam’s  playground  or 
the  Zoo,  the  new  tennis-courts  and  the 
handball  alleys. 

The  first  of  these  several  points  of  inter¬ 
est  in  our  visitor’s  path  was  the  observa¬ 
tory,  a  modest  little  building  of  wood  from 
without;  but  within,  of  over-whelming 
intricacy,  because  of  its  varied  fittings, 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  revolving  dome  and  adjustable  shut¬ 
ters.  The  astronomical  instruments  are  few 
indeed,  consisting  among  others  of  an 
equatorially  mounted  transit,  and  a  chro¬ 
nometer,  but  they  are  of  very  excellent 


workmanship,  and  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  work  carried  on  here  by  young  men 
who  ambition  this  branch  of  science. 

Tunnel  No.  2  is  a  work  of  art,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  no  means  so  interesting  as  the 
tunnel  to  which  attention  was  directed  near 
the  grotto.  It  is  hollowed  out  beneath  the 
main  road  leading  from  the  College  to  the 
eastern  gateway,  is  about  as  long  and  wide 
as  Tunnel  No.  I,  a  few  feet  higher,  is  built 
of  granite  and  brick,  and  has  at  each  end,  on 
a  level  with  the  carriage  road,  railings  of 
iron. 

Balaam,  the  only  specimen  in  the  Zoo  at 
the  date  of  this  tour  of  inspection,  was  a 
gentle  ass,  more  knowing  by  far,  if  con¬ 
temporary  history  be  true,  than  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  tribe,  a  great  lover  of  noise  and 
intensely  fond  of  making  it  himself.  A 
stuffed  giraffe  once  shared  this  sylvan  retreat 
with  Balaam  and  leaned  in  a  life-like  way 
against  the  trees,  till  after  repeatedly  coming  in 
contact  with  Balaam’s  heels,  it  became  such  a  wreck 
of  its  former  self  that  friends  in  pity  cremated  it. 
The  donkey,  therefore,  was  the  only  relic  left  in 
the  zoological  garden,  and  led  a  peaceful  life  waxing 
fat  and  cultivating  an  amiable  expression. 

The  tennis-courts  were  just  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion  and  were  the  topmost  of  a  series  of  terraces, 
leading  down  to  the  new  handball  alley.  These 
terraces  were  four  in  number,  and  bade  fair  to  rival 


One  of  the  Long  Corridors  at  Woodstock. 
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all  similar  pieces  of  work  on  the  grounds.  The 
new  handball  alley  had  become  a  necessity  because 
of  the  alarming  increase  in  patrons  of  that  healthful 
sport.  It  was  in  every  way  larger  than  its  near 
neighbor  of  many  years  standing,  and  with  a  few 
shade-trees  planted  about  the  edges  promised  to  be 
the  more  attractive  rendezvous  for  all  lovers  of 
handball. 5 

Passing  the  two  alleys,  he  at  length  came  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started  on  the  Via  Sabettina , 
mounted  the  ascent  in  front  and  entered  the  col¬ 
lege  building  itself.  The  four  walls  of  the  parlor 
had  tier  on  tier  of  stuffed  birds  in  glass  cases  that 
formerly  outraged  the  appearance  of  the  library. 


5  During  the  cooler  Autumn  months,  the  young  Jesuit  abandons 
the  shore  of  the  Patapsco  and  finds  all  the  exercise  he  needs  in  the 
hand-ball  alleys  and  tennis-courts.  When  December  and  January 
have  frozen  the  river  over,  the  Scholastic,  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  after  swimming,  skating  is  by  far  the  most  invigorating  of 
exercises,  burnishes  up  his  rusted  blades,  and  helps  to  furnish 
forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco  a  scene  of  invigorating  life. 

With  the  return  of  Spring  come  the  long  walks.  The  points  of 
interest  on  such  occasions  are  beyond  doubt  innumerable,  nota¬ 
ble  among  them  being  the  Carroll  Manor,  St.  Charles  College 
Mount  Hope,  Folly,  Druid  Hill  Park,  Relay,  Illchester,  and  the 
'  along  the  Frederick  turnpike.  If  the  excursionists  have 

a  turn  for  blending  the  useful  with  the  agreable,  the  Skyesville 
copper  and  loadstone  mines,  the  asbestos  and  soapstone  quarries, 
or  the  chrome  ore  mines  and  crushing  mills,  are  all  within  reach. 
1  he  region  is  rich  in  almost  every  variety  of  minerals, 


He  walked  along  the  lower  corridors  hung  with 
flaming  representations  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  in 
action,  and  guided  by  an  obliging  brother,  found 
his  way  into  the  Physics  cabinet  and  the  old  class¬ 
room  of  Chemistry.  He  at  once  recognized  the 
seat  he  had  occupied  seven  years  before  and  spelled 
out  on  a  window  pane  the  names  of  his  classmates, 
etched  there  like  those  of  their  predecessors  and 
successors  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Of  these 
some  were  dead,  some  were  among  the  Indians  in 
the  tar  West,  others  were  toiling  patiently  and  man¬ 
fully  for  a  crown  where  the  pickaninnies  prosper 
and  the  sun’s  rage  is  hottest.  The  cabinet,  to  be  up 
with  the  times,  was  even  better  supplied  with  in¬ 
struments  than  it  was  in  those  earlier  days  when  he 
watched  there  for  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  and 
heard  his  venerable  professor  call  attention  to 
phenomena  perpetrated  by  a  ray  of  light  let  in 
through  a  slit  in  the  shutter,  or  by  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  fighting  its  way  through  a  Geissler  tube. 0 

6  The  cabinet  is  well  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  lectures  by  the  Professor  of 
Physics.  It  adjoins  the  room  in  which  are  made  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry.  It  was  frescoed  by 
Father  Benedict  Sestini,  S.J.  Several  meteorological  phenomena, 
and  some  of  the  effects  of  chromatic  polarization  are  graphically 
portrayed  by  jhe  R.ev.  Father’s  brush. 
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Next  came  the  refectory  or  dining  hall,  capable  of 
comfortably  seating  fully  three  hundred  guests,  and 
yet  resounding  with  the  hearty  laughter  and  inno¬ 
cent  voices  of  pure  souls  intent  on  arming  them¬ 
selves  with  learning  and  piety  for  future  combats 
with  the  world  and  its  spirit. 

Nothing  further  detained  him  on  the  lower  floor, 
and  mounting  the  broad  stair-case  he  was  ushered 
into  the  Library,  a  room  about  thirty  feet  high, 
sixty  long,  and  forty  wide.  With  two  galleries 
running  round  the  four  walls  and  every  shelf  well 
stocked  with  volumes,  old  and  new,  with  rare  old 
works  on  Philosophy  and  Theology  that  descended 
from  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
manuscript  Bibles  and  mass-books  in  every  known 
language,  with  other  curiosities  in  vellum  covers 
that  would  well  repay  months  of  study  and  prove  a 
delight  to  the  heart  of  any  genuine  book-lover,  this 
library  must  always  claim  a  great  share  of  every 
stranger’s  attention.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by 
good  old  Father  Sestini,  the  famous  astronomer,  of 
happy  memory,  to  represent  with  mathematical 
exactness  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  planets 
and  the  positions  of  noteworthy  stars. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  stood  a  case 
of  rare  minerals  and  precious  stones,  includ¬ 
ing  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Ancient 
Roman  Marbles  that  beggared  description, 
so  rich  and  varied  were  the  hues  and  degree 
of  polish  they  possessed.  Our  visitor  re¬ 
membered  with  what  honest  pride  and  rever¬ 
ential  tenderness  Father  Piccirillo,  another 
of  the  old  Fathers  peacefully  laid  away  in 
the  graveyard,  used  to  exhibit  these  his 
treasures  to  new  arrivals  and  chance- 
comers.  The  library  itself  contains  as 
many  as  33,259  volumes,  while  enough 
books  are  scattered  through  the  house  to 
push  the  number  beyond  50,000.  Some 
idea  of  its  dimensions  can  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  used|as  a  hall 
for  lectures  and  disputations,  on  which  occa¬ 
sions  two  hundred  students  easily  find  room 
in  its  centre. 

From  the  library  he  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  glancing,  as  he  passed  along  the 
hallway,  at  photographs  of  all  the  colleges, 
churches,  residences  and  missions  under 
control  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  six  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  chapel  had 
undergone  no  change  and  was  the  same 
hallowed  spot  where  he  had  uttered  many 
a  prayer  for  success  in  the  strife,  and  again 
he  knelt  to  thank  his  God  in  the  taber¬ 


nacle  for  hearing  these  prayers  and  blessing  his  weak 
efforts  with  the  little  measure  of  merit  that  he  knew 
was  his.  There  were  the  same  three  altars,  the 
middle  one  of  rich  wood  with  gold  trimmings,  be¬ 
neath  which  in  a  glass  case,  the  full  length  of  the 
altar,  rested  on  a  costly  couch  a  wax  figure  of  the 
Roman  Centurion  Marianus ,  gorgeously  clad  in  red 
and  gold,  whose  relics  reposed  in  a  magnificent  urn 
at  his  side 

In  this  sanctuary  were  yearly  consecrated  the 
band  of  priests  who,  after  completing  their  studies, 
went  forth  to  do  battle  with  wretchedness,  error  and 
sin.  In  an  arch-shaped  niche  was  a  painting  of  the 
Holy  h  amily,  by  Brumidi,  rimmed  with  figures  of  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit  and  a  crown  of  angels.  The 
attitudes  of  the  Child  of  Mary  and  Joseph  had  always 
struck  him  as  most  devotional,  and  had  accompanied 
him  back  to  Woodstock  with  all  their  native  colors 
and  suggestiveness.  Six  exquisite  medallions  of 
Jesuit  Saints  were  in  panels  at  either  side  of  the 
altar.  Besides  this  main  chapel  there  were,  he 
learned,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  house, 
fifteen  others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  lesser  mac- 
nificence. 
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and  walked  leisurely  along  till  he  came  upon 
a  second  road  runningbehind  the  house  and 
joining  with  the  road  first  mentioned.  At 
their  point  of  union  they  formed  the  apex 
of  a  spacious  triangle  adorned  with  the 
softest  lawn  grass  and  with  flowers  of  many 
different  varieties.  This  spot  was  sacred  to 
Saint  Joseph  and  presided  over  by  a  statue 
of  the  Saint,  before  which  a  light  was  kept 
constantly  burning. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lay  between 
him  and  the  cemetery,  and  as  he  walked 
along  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
groups  of  the  students  out  for  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  shady  lanes  on  either  side 
of  the  driveway,  through  which  the  schola¬ 
stics  and  fathers  almost  mechanically  trud¬ 
ged  to  and  fro,  were  pieces  of  workmanship 
that  elicited  his  admiration.  The  labor  and 
expense  entailed  in  their  construction  must 
have  surely  been  enormous,  since  they  nec¬ 
essitated  the  filling  in  of  a  deep  gorge  be¬ 
tween  two  distant  hills.  This  long  barrier 
of  earth  and  stone  measured  from  side  to 
side  about  ninety  feet,  and  had  four  lines 
of  densely  grown  maples  and  beeches  run¬ 
ning  its  whole  length. 

When  he  reflected  that  these  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  young  men,  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  were  knit  together  by  ties  closer 
than  those  of  blood  relationship,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  hailed  from  every 
corner  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  from  the  republics  of  South 
America,  from  New  York  and  California  and  every 
State  between  them,  he  thought  it  a  scene  that  men 
and  angels  could  not  too  eagerly  look  upon  with 


Exterior  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel. 


On  the  floor  above  the  only  thing  worthy  of  note 
was  the  long  line  of  cases  filled  with  an  endless 
variety  of  specimens  bearing  on  the  study  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany  and  natural  history- 
One  case  proved  particularly  interesting  because  it 
was  the  receptacle  of  missals, 
vestments,  breviaries,  etc.> 
used  by  the  first  Fathers  of 
the  Society  engaged  in  the 
country’s  infancy  on  the  now 
almost  forgotten  Missions  of 
Maryland.  He  passed  with¬ 
out  examining  the  large  and 
airy  class-rooms  of  philosophy 
and  theology  and  the  two 
hundred  or  more  rooms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  students  and 
professors,  and,  descending 
the  stairway,  soon  found 
himself  again  at  the  front 
door  ready  to  complete  his 
tour  by  a  stroll  to  the  city  of 
the  dead  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  grounds. 

He  took  the  road  leading 
past  the  front  of  the  house, 


The  Graves  of  three  Scholastics  killed  by  Lightning  at  St.  Inigo’s,  Md.,  July  3d  1891. 


HIS  EMINENCE,  CAMILLA'S  CARDINAL  MAZZELLA,  S.J. 


ILEC TIS  in  Christo  Fi/iis  Camillo  Mazzella  et  zEmilio  M.  de  Augustinis, 

Professoribus  Theol.  Dogm.  in  Collegio  55.  Cordis  Jesu  ad  Woodstock, 
in  Feeder atis  America  Sept.  Statibus. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

Dilecti  Filii,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem : 

Pralectiones  theologicas,  qnas  hactenus  edidistis,  libenter  accepimns ,  gra- 
tasque  habuirnus ,  tamquam  vestra  in  Nos  et  in  hanc  Apostolicam  sedem  volun- 
tatis  significationem  et  observantia  testimonium-  Maximi  momenti  est ,  nostris 
prasertim  temporibus ,  Clerum  solidis  sincerisque  doctrinis  alte  imbuere.  Quod 
certe  fiet,  si  doctrina  S.  Thoma  in  scholis  vestris  floreat,  prout  Nobis  non  sine 
magna  animi  latitia  nunciatum  est.  Hoc  autem  maxime  decet  homines  quibus 
pracipitur,  ut  “  sequantur  omnino  in  scholastica  theologia  doctrinam  5.  Thomce, 
eumque  ut  doctorem  proprium  habeant,  ponantque  omnem  operam  ut  auditores 
erga  ilium  quam  optime  afficiantur Itaque  addant  vobis  animum  in  opere  tarn 
prceclaro  regiilce  officium ,  mens  et  jussa  legiferi  Patris  Ignatii ,  decreta  congrc- 
gationum  vestrarum ,  necnon  desideria  et  hortationes  hujus  Sanctce  Sedis  Apos- 
iolicce,  qttce  hanc  doctrinam  insigni  ellogiomun  singularitate  probavit.  Nec 
dubitamus ,  qzdn  vestigiis  tanti  doctoris  fideliter  insistentes,  Icetissimos  et  uberes 
pro  religione  et  animarum  salute  fructus  percepturi  sitis.  Ab  hac  palcestra  ex¬ 
pect  at  Ecclesia  Dei  fortissimos  milites  ad  profligandos  errores ,  ad  rem  catholi- 
cam  defendendam.  Quod  ut  vobis  Deus  copiose  concedat ,  auspicem  divince  gratia 
Apostolicam  benedictionem  peramanter  impertimur. 

Datum  Roma  apud  S.  Petrum ,  die  2J  Septembris ,  i8yS,  Pontificatus  Nostri 
anno  prime. 
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wonder.  When  he  further  reflected  that  by 
responding  with  their  whole  hearts  to 
Heaven  calling  them  to  a  life  than  which  he 
knew  none  more  heroic,  they  had  given 
abundant  proof  of  the  generous  instincts 
nature  lavishly  bestowed  on  their  disposi¬ 
tions  ;  that  each  day’s  record  of  little  vic¬ 
tories  over  self,  running  through  a  period  of 
seven  or  ten  or  fifteen  years,  meant  charac¬ 
ters  closely  approximating  perfection  ;  he 
deeply  regretted  his  inability  to  form  for¬ 
ever  one  of  that  wide  circle,  and  he  inwardly 
complained  of  the  fate  which  would  ere 
long  drive  him  back  to  a  large  city  and 
a  noisy  class-room. 

He  was  well  acquainted,  too,  with  the 
regular  routine  of  their  daily  life,  how  they 
retired  at  ten  and  arose  at  five,  how  every 
one  of  the  twenty-four  hours  had  its  allotted 
duty  of  prayer,  or  study,  or  lecture,  or  recre¬ 
ation,  or  rest.  No  dull  weight  of  responsi¬ 
bility  bowed  their  shoulders;  they  slept  by 
night  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the  just,  and 
went  around  by  day  with  the  sweet  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  done.  They  learned  their 
own  lessons  and  did  their  own  tasks,  nor 
borrowed  an  ounce  of  worry  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  others  failed  to  be  as  gener¬ 
ous.  The  efficacy  of  their  efforts  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  no  such  uncertain  and  silly  rule  as 
the  cooperation  of  giddy  and  inconstant 
boys,  but  by  the  results  they  wrought  within 
themselves  and  their  own  conduct.  Instead  of  the 
multiplied  distractions  abroad  in  the  world,  which, 
albeit  against  their  will,  make  even  the  best  some¬ 
times  forget  God  and  God’s  business,  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  their  home  of  prayer  on  the  hilltop  kept 
their  minds  and  their  hearts  where  they  belong  and 
checked  them  when  they  would  wander.  Solitude, 
the  soil  of  the  strong  and  the  nurse  of  the  great,  was 
theirs  by  right  divine,  and  nobody  could  deprive 
them  of  their  possession. 

Our  visitor  in  the  midst  of  these  salutary  impres¬ 
sions  had  arrived  at  the  iron  railing  that  enclosed 
the  broad  and  level  mound  of  the  graveyard.  The 
uniformity  of  the  seventy  marble  tombstones,  each 
of  them  three  feet  high,  was  unbroken  save  by  two 
which  marked  the  last  resting  places  of  Jesuits  who 
had  been  in  their  lifetime  Bishops.  These  were  the 
graves  of  Bishop  O'Connor  and  Bishop  Miege.  The 
brethren  placed  over  their  graves  stones  of  the  same 
general  shape  as  the  others,  but  two  feet  taller,  and 
thus  paid  a  tribute  to  the  high  position  they  once 
occupied  in  God’s  Church.  The  railings  enclosed  a 
square  piece  of  ground,  ninety  feet  to  each  side. 
There  were  four  pathways,  two  diagonal  and  two 
running  perpendicularly  from  the  middle  points  ofthe 


Interior  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel. 

four  sides.  Where  these  pathways  met,  an  octagon¬ 
shaped  chapel  about  twenty  feet  high  had  been 
built  of  granite  slabs.  The  interior  was  of  many- 
colored  marbles,  with  tiled  floor  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  beautiful  altar-piece  representing  the 
death  of  Saint  Joseph.  The  sun,  stealing  through 
the  windows  of  stained  glass,  lit  up  the  inside  with 
a  shade  of  light  strongly  in  keeping  with  that  home 
of  hope  in  death,  and  suggestive,  no  doubt,  of  this 
inscription  which  graces  the  portal: 

SOC1ETAS  :  JESV 
QVOS  :  GENVIT 
EORVM  :  CHAROS  :  CINERES 
CCELO  :  RED  DEN  DOS 
SOLLICITE 
IIEIC  :  FOVET. 

The  precious  ashes  of  them  she  bare,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  here  jealously  keeps,  to  one  day  yield  them  up  to 
Heaven. 

Of  them  she  bare  the  precious  dust, 

Here  Jesu’s  Order  jealous  keeps, 

For  ev’ry  hero  that  here  sleeps 
She  owes  to  Fleaven  a  debt  of  trust. 
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Returning  to  the  outside  he  recognized  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  names  of  friends  with  whom  he  once 
held  familiar  converse,  and  inwardly  he  repeated 
for  the  peace  of  their  souls  the  touching  verses  of 
the  Dc  Profundis.  Not  the  least  notable  among  the 
Jesuits  buried  here  were  Fathers  Paresce  and 
Maldonado,  Piccirillo,  Becker,  Brambring,  and  the 
Saintly  Father  John  Bapst.  The  simple  record  of 
each  lifetime  was  begun  and  finished  with  the  name, 
grade  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  date  of  birth,  date  of 
death  and  Requiescat  in  Pace.  None  of  the  charming 
incidents  in  their  fruitful  work-days,  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted  and  with  which  he  could  have 
filled  volumes,  were  there  inscribed.  They  were 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  cold  stone,  and  were 
emblazoned  in  glowing  letters  of  warm  gold  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  Truly  death  had  been  for  them  more 
than  an  unimportant  incident  in  life,  because  it  was 
the  wedding-day  of  their  souls  with  the  God  whom 
they  loved  from  their  cradles.  Truly  life  had  been 
for  them  the  novitiate  of  eternity,  and  they  went 
forth  from  their  school  of  training  well  equipped 
pages  for  the  court  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

With  a  heart  full  of  emotion  and  another  glance 
at  the  throngs  of  smiling  youths  and  men  for  whom 
death  had  no  terrors  and  life  had  only  one  charm, 
the  service  of  God,  he  hurried  along  to  the  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  cast  a  last  adieu  to  the  white 
house  peering  over  the  tree  tops  and  to  the  waving 
fields  of  summer  corn,  and  was  soon  being  whirled 
beyond  the  valley  towards  the  dreary  waste  of  the 
city. 


HUatuee  and  SlLtUimc. 


It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year. 

It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir. 

Poe. 

a  recent  article  upon  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  show  to  what 
extent  his  poems  gave  indications  of  his 
nature  and  character;  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
present  paper  to  note  some  points  of  similitude  and 
difference  existing  between  Poe’s  poems  and  those 
of  the  Reverend  A.  J.  Ryan,  better  known  as  Father 
Ryan,  the  Poet-Priest  of  the  South. 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  well  understood  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  claiming  for  Father  Ryan  the 
high  rank  which  Poe  deservedly  holds.  The  ability 
for  deep  study  and  careful,  even  painful,  elaboration, 
the  sense  of  just  proportion  in  structure  and  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  expression,  the  command  over  words,  the 
power  of  subtle  analysis,  all  these  gifts  which  were 
preeminent  in  Poe,  are  bestowed  upon  but  few.  But 


what  we  do  maintain  is  that  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling,  a  spirit  which  influences  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  many  of  Fr.  Ryan’s  poems' which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  spirit  and  theTeeling  that 
animate  Poe’s  greatest  poems,  though  different  in 
the  effect  produced;  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace 
this  out  and  briefly  to  note  its  effect  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  natures  of  the  two  poets  under  consideration. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  will  compare  a  poem  of 
the  one  with  a  like  poem  of  the  other  and  make  this 
comparison  the  basis  for  observation.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  “Ulalume”  of  Poe.' Here,  with  consum¬ 
mate  art,  is  painted  a  truly  sombre  and  depressing 
picture, as  eerie  in  conception  as  it  is  strong  in  color¬ 
ing,  and  quite  according  to  the  master’s  ideal  of  the 
Beautiful.  He  held  that  true  Beauty,  in  its  manifes¬ 
tation,  produced  a  sense  of  sadness,  though  the 
effect  of  that  sadness  was  a  pleasurable  one.  True, 
it  produces  the  best  and  warmest  kind  of  feeling  by 
awakening  sympathy  ;  but  when  it  is  so  strongly 
present  as  to  cast  a  ghastly  funeral  pall  over  the 
mind,  it  has  an  opposite  effect.  Horror,  instead  of 
sympathy,  is  inspired.  Death,  the  death  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman  who  was  deeply  loved,  was  deemed  by 
Poe  to  be  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  theme  imagin¬ 
able,  and  upon  this  he  has  built  his  work.  The  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  time,  the  nature  of  him  who  relates 
the  story,  are  of  the  darkest  and  most  morbid  hue. 
The  rhythm,  with  its  frequent  repetitions,  and  the 
style  of  verse,  are  well  adapted  to  the  subject, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  possessed  such  a 
sense  of  melody  and  so  keen  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  each  word,  is  most  strongly  presented. 

The  lines  tell  their  own  story — a  tale  of  love  in 
which  death  has  written  a  gloomy  page.  Written 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  his  young  wife 
died  at  Fordham,  “  Ulalume”  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
autobiographical.  One  of  the  best  and  strongest 
passions  in  Poe  was  his  love  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good,  and  this  passion  was  exercised  to  its  fullest 
capacity  in  the  case  of  his  cousin-wife.  He  was 
devoted  entirely  to  her.  He  idolized  and  adored 
her.  The  impression  which  her  death  produced 
upon  such  a  nature  may  well  be  imagined,  and  it 
finds  its  manifestation  in  this  work.  The  poem  em¬ 
bodies  “  that  insupportable  loneliness  and  a  dread 
of  some  strange  impending  doom,  when  memory 
made  consciousness  well-nigh  unendurable,  and 
plunged  Edgar  Allan  Poe  into  those  excesses  which 
darkened  his  jsoul  and  ruined  his’life.  Under  skies 
that  were  ashen  and  sober  there  is  seen  the 
struggle  of  a  spirit  that  is  not  chastened  but  em¬ 
bittered  by  affliction— a  spirit  that  is  numbed  by 
an  irreparable  loss,  and  in  grief  and  lamentation 
wears  itself  out,  while  praying  vaguely  and  vainly 
for  rest,  the  rest  of  Lethe,  of  utter  oblivion.  No¬ 
where  in  the  melancholy  lines  of  Ulalume  is  there 
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manifest  any  sign  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  a 
higher  power,  nor  any  feeblest  ray  of  the  comfort 
that  comes  from  trust  in  God. 

The  effect  of  such  a  poem  upon  the  reader  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  depressing  to  a  degree.  There  is  won¬ 
derful  beauty  and  art  and  subtly-simple  harmony 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  words  and  rhythm  to  sense;  but  the 
despondent  and  almost  hysterical  helplessness  of 
spirit  portrayed,  the  lack  of  moral  strength,  the 
absence  of  elevating  or  noble  feeling,  the  prevalence 
of  darkness  over  light,  and  of  fatality  over  faith, 
work  an  unpleasant  result.  We  fully  appreciate 
Poe’s  abilities  as  a  poet,  and  gladly  pay  him  the 
ample  share  of  honor  that  is  his;  he  exercised  at  all 
times  “  the  dramatic  subjectiveness  which,”  as  a 
late  critic  remarks,  “  emotional  poets  are  wont,  both 
by  instinct  and  by  art,  to  throw  into  their  treatment 
of  all  things,  personal  or  impersonal;”  but  we  must 
assert  regarding  the  poem  that  occupies  the  second 
place  in  the  title  to  this  essay  that  the  poet  has 
therein  failed  to  exercise  his  “  dramatic  subjective¬ 
ness”  with  moderation,  and  that  he  has  further 
failed  to  attain  the  two-fold  object  of  all  true  poetry 
— to  instruct  and  to  please. 

Now  turn  to  Ullainee.  Chief  among  those  who 
sang  the  songs  of  the  South  and  of  her  brave  war¬ 
riors  fighting  for  the  Confederacy  was  Father 
Abram  Ryan.  His  poems  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  “ Written,”  he  himself  says,  “at  random — 
off  and  on — here,  there,  anywhere — just  when  the 
mood  came,  with  little  of  study  and  less  of  art — and 
always  in  a  hurry,”  they  are  somewhat  lacking  in 
polish  and  delicacy  of  finish;  but  no  poems  were  ever 
written  that  have  a  truer  tone  or  breathe  a  nobler 
spirit  of  personal  pensiveness  In  his  war  poems  he 
truly  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  Southern  popula¬ 
tion;  their  pride  in  Lee  and  the  heart-breaking 
desolation  that  filled  them  after  his  surrender,  when 
their  cause  was  lost  and  their  sacrifices  in  vain.  Nor 
was  he  himself  idle  during  those  times.  He  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army;  his  brother  died  in  battle. 

Many  of  his  poems  bear  the  impress  of  a  deep, 
heart-felt  melancholy,  which  is  yet  chastened  and 
purified  by  hope  and  resignation.  For  him,  death 
did  not  end  all;  the  grave  did  not  bury  the  soul  in 
“a  legended  tomb.”  There  is  present,  too,  the 
same  imaginative,  nameless,  undefined  spirit  of  sad¬ 
ness,  of  the  loss  of  something  dearer  than  life, which 
hangs  around  the  vault  of  the  lost  Ulalume.  I  here 
is  the  same  sense  of  loneliness  and  longing,  but  now 
it  is  buoyed  up  by  the  expectation  of  the  future,  by 
the  bright  promise  of  the  life  to  come.  How  differ¬ 
ent  is  the  effect  of  sorrow  upon  the  two  not  dis¬ 
similar  natures.  The  one  breaks  into  wild  transports 
of  grief;  the  other,  in  meek  submission,  bends  to  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  One  is  plunged  into  deepest, 


darkest  despair;  hope  shines  through  the  tears  of 
the  other  and  lights  up  the  path  to  Heaven.  On 
through  life  despondently  drifts  the  one,  welcoming 
death  as  the  term  of  his  woe;  while  the  other  plays 
his  part  until  death  shall  open  for  him  the  door 
through  which  he  may  enter  into  heaven. 

Ullainee  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  Father  Ryan’s 
best  poems.  It  is  entitled  “  Their  Story  Runneth 
Thus,”  and  is,  as  he  says,  a  love-tale,  but,  “crowned 
by  purest  sacrifice.”  It  is  told,  in  simple  strain,  by 
one  who  chances  upon  a  stone  in  a  convent  burial 
ground,  bearing  the  name  “Ullainee,”  which  he  had 
given  in  childhood  to  her  from  whom,  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  God,  he  had  been  parted,  and  beside  whose 
grave  he  now  stands.  It  tells  the  struggles  of  two 
souls  who,  in  spite  of  the  bond  of  love  between 
them,  have  still  the  strength  to  follow  the  diverging 
paths  pointed  out  by  duty.  But  Ullainee  is  not 
crushed  by  suffering.  All  the  fervor  of  her  heart, 
turned  aside  from  its  channel,  does  not  hurry  her 
blindly  on  she  knows  not  where;  but  serving  God 
with  all  her  strength,  a  model  of  patience  and  inno¬ 
cence,  she  awaits  the  end  of  trials  and  probation. 
The  keen  anguish  of  mind,  the  submission  to 
Heaven's  decrees,  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  peace 
in  which  the  poor  soul  dwells,  are  set  forth  admir¬ 
ably,  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  upon  the 
reader's  mind  nobler  and  better  impressions  than 
can  spring  from  the  despondency  in  which  the  same 
misfortune  plunges  the  lamenter  in  Ulalume. 

The  influence  of  such  a  poem  is,  indeed,  most 
beneficial  and  refreshing.  While  operating  against 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  self-seeking,  it  exem¬ 
plifies  the  comfort  that  comes  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  from  confidence  in  God  and  trust  in  His 
goodness,  and  at  the  same  time  its  trend  is  unmis¬ 
takably  healthy  and  ameliorating. 

The  only  poem  of  Poe’s  in  which  there  exists 
the  remotest  expression  of  anything  like  religious 
conviction,  is  his  “Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  a 
single  stanza  of  twelve  lines.  From  the  very  tone 
of  his  works  a  careful  reader  can  perceive  at  a 
glance  the  lack  of  anything  like  that  religious  faith 
which  in  a  man  of  his  temperament  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  check  and  control  his  passions.  1  o 
the  gentle,  peaceful  nature  of  Father  Ryan  he  offers 
as  much  contrast  as  does  the  wild  storm  of  a  win¬ 
ter's  night  to  the  soft  and  balmy  sun-shower  of  a 
summer  afternoon.  JAMES  F.  GALLIGAN,  ’93. 

lornc  2Uictoriciil  (Conceits. 

E  are  apt  nowadays  to  hear  a  deal  about  the 
marvellous  extemporaneous  speaking  of 
yore.  Men  are  forever  singing  the  praises 
of  golden  oratorical  giants  who  cut  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  by  unpremeditated 
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speeches.  Writers  are  constantly  idolizing  the 
mystic  genius  that  animated  them,  which  alas, 
seems  to  have  flown  from  the  land  of  man. 
Many  would-be  orators  lament  the  departure 
of  the  wondrous  days  of  inspiration.  Happily 
for  us,  however,  these  croakings  come  from  men 
fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent  by  the  common 
illusion  that  causes  man  to  idealize  the  past, 
“  Memory’s  geese  are  always  swans.”  Like  the 
Count  in  Gil  Bias  these  men  fancy  apples  were 
larger  when  they  were  boys  and  filched  them  from 
some  friendly  orchard.  Thanks  to  the  testimony 
of  the  world’s  greatest  orators  we  can  believe  that 
the  day  of  oratorical  inspiration  has  not  departed 
but  rather  that  it  never  existed.  The  following 
words  of  Demosthenes  (Olynthiac  A)  clearly  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  prepared  assiduously — “  <  b  yap  fiowv  el 
ti  xprj&tfiov  i.frmj.p.e'Mi'i  rj/.sc  ns,”  etc.  Of  course  from  this 
we  by  no  means  infer  that  Demosthenes  could  not 
speak  off-hand.  We  merely  derive  the  impression 
or  gather  the  fact  that  he  never  did  so  if  he  could 
help  it.  Again  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  never  spoke 
unless  thoroughly  prepared — “  I  never  attempt  the 
pleading  of  a  case  unless  after  canvassing  and 
meditating  the  subject." 

Charles  Phillips  narrates  that  once  when  he 
complimented  John  Philpot  Curran  on  some  appar¬ 
ently  extemporaneous  flights,  Curran  replied — 
“My  dear  fellow,  the  day  of  inspiration  has  gone  by. 
Everything  I  ever  said  which  was  worth  remember¬ 
ing — my  white  horses  as  I  call  them — was  all  care¬ 
fully  prepared.” 

Brougham  wrote  and  rewrote  his  electric  periods 
The  great  Edmund  Burke  is  said  to  have  irked,  har¬ 
assed  and  persecuted  the  printers  by  his  continual 
correcting.  Sheil  burnished  over  and  over  his  fine 
passages.  Macaulay  sifted  and  refined  his  speeches 
to  a  degree  of  bookishness.  Edward  Everett  em¬ 
bellished  and  garnished  his  speeches  with  fastidious 
care.  On  specific  authority  we  can  aver  that  Wen- 
del  Phillips  prepared  his  soul-stirring  appeals  with 
great  exactness.  Daniel  Webster  once  told  Sena¬ 
tor  Fessenden  that  “the  most  admired  figures  and 
illustrations  in  his  speeches,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  off  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  were  like  the  hoarded  repartees  and  cut- 
and-dry  impromptus  of  Sheridan,  the  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  study  and  meditation.”  He  also  informed  his 
friend,  Peter  Harvey,  that  his  famous  reply  to 
Hayne  which  is  generally  considered  extempora¬ 
neous,  had  been  prepared  years  before  for  a  different, 
though  similar,  occasion.  At  another  time,  when 
questioned  by  a  young  clergyman  relative  to  his 
unmeditated  speeches,  he  opened  his  large  eyes  in 
wonderment  and  exclaimed — “  Young  man,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  extemporaneous  acquisition.”  So 
from  the  very  words  of  the  world's  greatest  orators 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  misnamed  flashes 


of  oratorical  inspiration  are  not  born  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  are  begot  by  long  years  of  anxious 
care  and  patient  toil. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  great  minds  run  in  the 
same  channel.  Maxim  though  it  is,  we  seldom 
find  it  verified.  Rarely  indeed,  never,  we  may  say, 
are  the  idiosyncrasies  of  two  men  alike.  Hence, 
whenever  we  chance  on  a  similarity,  however  slight 
it  may  be,  between  two  or  more  great  men,  we  are 
invariably  and  agreeably  surprised.  We  were 
lately  the  recipients  of  such  a  pleasure  by  having 
our  attention  called  by  our  Professor  of  Rhetoric  to 
a  remarkable  similitude  between  Demosthenes, 
Daniel  O’Connell  and  Wendel  Phillips.  In  De 
Corona  (chapter  19)  we  find  these  words — "elr  in  0 1? 
ijUdpTavov  akkoi  /.aixu/.ms  lippir/i >{>v  auras,  ranetr/eua^ero  xa't  /.an). 
-d'/-ojv  tyvero”  which  mean — In  proportion  as  the  Gre¬ 
cian  States  weakened,  Phillip  waxed  stronger.  The 
sentiment  of  this,  curiously  enough,  has  been  almost 
literally  reechoed  by  O’Connell  in  those  famous 
words,  “  England’s  danger  is  Ireland’s  opportunity.” 
And  again,  Wendel  Phillips  touched  the  chord  that 
sounded  the  same  note,  when  he  said — “  Why  do 
Bismarck  and  Alexander  look  with  such  contemp¬ 
tuous  indifference  on  every  attempt  of  Pmgland  to 
mingle  in  European  affairs  ?  Because  they  know 
they  have  but  to  lift  a  finger,  and  Ireland  stabs  her 
in  the  back.”  There  is  indeed  a  curious  resemblance 
between  these  three  expressions.  Are  the  expres¬ 
sions  coming  from  O'Connell  and  Phillips  children 
of  their  own  minds;  or  were  they  suggested  by  a 
conning  of  their  elder  master  ? 

M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


i’ltc  2?\*tii5c  of  3csu5  2Uscn. 


(After  the  Prose  Victimoe  Paschali.) 

Vi  dimes  Pa  sc  kali  laitdes  i  mmol  cut  Christiani ; 

Agnus  redemit  oves;  Christies  innocens  Patri  reconci/iavit  pcccatores  ; 
Mors  et  vita  duello  conflixere  mirando: 

Dux  Vitce  mortuus  regnat  vivus. 

Die  nobis,  Maria,  quid  vidisti  in  via. 

Sepulchrum  Christi  viventis,  et  glonam  vidi  resurgentis, 

Angelicos  testes,  sudarimn  it  vestes. 

Surrexit  Christas  spes  mea ;  prccccdet  vos  in  Galilceam. 

Scimus  Christum  surrexisse  a  mortuis  vere: 

Tu  nobis,  Victor  Rex,  miserere.  Amen.  Alleluia! 

The  Paschal  Victim  Christians  offer  praise, 

The  Lamb  has  won  the  Sheep  from  sinful  ways; 
The  Lord’s  Anointed,  ne’er  by  sin  possessed, 

Has  drawn  us  sinners  to  His  Father’s  breast; 

Death  fought  with  life  in  wondrous  single  fray, 

The  Lord  of  Life  was  slain,  in  life  He  reigns  for  aye; 
Tell  us,  what  sawest  thou,  Mary,  by  the  way? 

I  saw  the  tomb  where  Jesus  lay,  , 

I  saw  the  glory  of  the  Risen  One, 

The  Angel-witnesses  of  what  was  done, 

The  robes  and  face-cloth  radiant  as  the  sun. 
Jesus,  my  Love  has  waked,  so  will  He  waken  me, 
He  goes  before  you  into  Galilee: 

We  know  Our  Lord  has  risen  from  the  dead, 

O  Victor  King,  thy  mercy  round  us  shed. 

Amen.  Alleluia! 
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Iff  ptcnumi  |fatU. 

HAM!!!  FORDHAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY. 

(, Single  and  Triple  Acrostic.) 

HAMatis  dulces  crescent  in  sentibus  uvae, 

Atque  rosas  gignet  fagus,  dum  poma  cupressus! 
Mente  quidem  in  nostra, tua, Monthly ,  manebit  imago. 

Fons  omnis  fundet  laC,  vacca  ex  ubere  vinuM; 
Ore  premet  cantandO  raucus  asdona  bubO; 
Rupes  sudabunt  meL,  musca  revincet  arachneN; 
Deseret  ipse  coquus  saL,  crusta  juventa  repelleT; 
Haedus  terrebit  mE, dum  tremet  ipse  lupus,  proH ! 
Alnus  alet  violas,  Gaudebit  finibus  exsuL: 
Mors  sola  evellet  tE  nostro  pectore,  MonthlY. 

A.  C.  P. 


Utotcs  btj  ttte 

The  members  of  the  Shop  Company  recently 
dissolved  partnership  and  have  since  reopened  three 
separate  establishments  under  the  management  of 
the  respective  Divisions.  The  afternoon  collation 
is  no  longer  confined  to  cream  candy  pressed  be¬ 
tween  the  halves  of  steaming  buns.  Cake,  pies 
and  every  imaginable  kind  of  pastry,  with  warm 
coffee,  are  the  newest  stock  in  trade.  The  change 
is  a  great  success. 

*  * 

One  of  the  old  graduates,  T.  B.  Minahan,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  delivered  at  Fremont  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland  and  Home  Rule. 


On  St.  Patrick's  evening  Prof.  Fabian  enter¬ 
tained  the  College  with  a  few  songs  and  some 
choice  declamations,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
being  one  entitled  “  Mary  Elizabeth.” 

*  45- 

Prof.  Mayne  gave  a  very  satisfactory  lecture  on 
The  Art  of  Expression,  Thursday,  March  23d. 
His  illustrations  were  quite  good,  especially 
“Salvator  and  Tenny,”  “  Rat!  Tat!  Too!”  and 
the  dramatic  piece  with  which  he  concluded. 
The  Professor  announced  that  he  would  continue 
the  same  subject  on  another  occasion. 

45-  45- 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  in  this  num¬ 
ber  for  a  more  extensive  review  of  Maurice  Francis 
Egan’s  new  book,  “  A  Gentleman.”  It  is  the  most 
reflective  book  that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time, 
and  we  urge  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  to  read  it  as  soon 
as  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  it.  It  reads  much 
like  the  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor. 

45  45- 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  following  order 
of  class  specimens  was  announced: 


April 

8th  - 

-  Second  Grammar. 

“ 

nth  - 

Latin  Philosophy. 

4  4 

13th 

-  English  Philosophy. 

4  4 

15th  - 

First  Grammar. 

“ 

19th 

-  Third  Grammar,  A. 

4  4 

22nd  - 

Classics. 

4  4 

26th 

-  Third  Grammar,  B. 

4  4 

29th  - 

Belles  Lettres. 

May 

3rd  - 

-  Third  Grammar,  C. 

4  4 

6th  - 

Rhetoric. 

*  * 

The  Holy  Week 

Services  were  conducted  throug 

out  in  a  spirit  of  solemnity  and  edification.  The  altar 
boys  showed  careful  training  and  the  choir  proved 
themselves  thoroughly  competent.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  S.  J.,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies,  assisted  by 
Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  and  H.  E.  McLaughlin,  93. 
The  acolytes  were  E.  M.  Lamb,  ’95,  and  O.  J. 
Hackett,  ’97.  On  Maunday  Thursday  High  Mass 
was  sung  by  Rev.  hr.  Rector,  assisted  by  hr. 
Hughes,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  O’Hare,  S.  J.  Rev.  Fr 
Rector  also  officiated  on  Good  Friday,  assisted  by 
Fr.  Hart,  S.  J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  O’Hara,  S.  J.,  as 
Sub-Deacon.  On  Holy  Saturday  the  Rev.  Rector 
was  again  celebrant,  his  assistants  being  Fr.  Fagan, 
S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Neary,  S.  J.  In  compliance  with  a 
rule  of  the  College  all  the  boys  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  on  Easter  Day.  The  Easter  High  Mass 
was  sung  by  Fr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  with  hr.  Rodock,  S. 
J.,  as  Deacon  and  Mr.  Lamb,  S.  J.,  as  Sub-Deacon. 

45-  * 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  will  read  a  paper 
at  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Chicago. 
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On  Wednesday,  April  5th,  the  Belles-Lettri- 
cians  with  their  Professor,  planted  a  class-tree  in 
a  line  with  the  trees  directly  in  front  of  the  College 
Church. 

*  * 

Father  Quirk,  S.  J.,  preached  on  Easter  Day  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Boston.  Fr- 
Keveney,  S.  J.,  preached  on  the  same  occasion  in  St- 
Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Fr.  McQuillan, 
S.  J.,  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  Church,  New  York  City. 

*  -si- 

Rev.  R.  V.  O’Connell,  S.  J.,  of  Woodstock 
College,  spent  Holy  Week  at  Fordham.  Mr.  Am¬ 
brose  O'Connell,  S.  J.,  lately  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  stationed  at  Fordham. 

*  * 

The  Passion  Sermon  was  preached  by  Fr.  Finne¬ 
gan,  S.  J.;  the  Easter  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  J. 
Wynne,  S.  J.,  of  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

*  * 

We  congratulate  Jos.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  M.D.,  on  his 
successful  final  examination  in  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine. 

*  * 

One  of  the  oldest  of  our  graduates  is  Dr.  John  S- 
Young,  ’51,  the  Deputy  Health  Commissioner  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Doctor  will  probably  be  the 
oldest  Alumnus  at  the  forthcoming  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni.  This  meeting  will  take  place  at 
Fordham  on  the  25th  inst. 

*  * 

Daniel  Canning  Devlin,  of  Devlin  &  Co.,  was  at 
Fordham  in  ’85,  when  the  Cadet  Corps  was  started 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  Squiers,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  twenty-five  uniformed.  Mr.  Devlin  after¬ 
wards  left  Fordham  for  Stonyhurst,  where  two  of 
his  brothers  are  now  studying. 

*  * 

All  the  engravings  in  this  issue  of  the  Monthly , 
except  that  of  Fr.  Sestin,  zvere  made  by  the  Electro- 
Light  Engraving  Co .,  of  157-159  William  Street , 
New  York  City.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  Firm  to  all  the  Monthly  s  patrons ,  for 
nowhere  else  will  they  meet  with  kinder ,  more  gen¬ 
erous  and  more  gentlemanly  treatment. 


£0  jHovacc. 

Thou  Prince  among  the  sons  of  song, 
We  hail  thy  muse  and  lyre  ! 

Thy  works  will  e’er  thy  fame  prolong — 1 
Thou  Prince  among  the  sons  of  song, 
Who  sang  the  joys  of  life  that  throng 
Our  path  from  birth  to  pyre — 

O  Prince  among  the  sons  of  song, 

We  hail  thy  muse  and  lyre  ! 


Jttl  poratimu. 

Nos  damus  multum  tibi  corde  laudis 
Qui  places  nobis, — Venusine  Vates  ! 
Dulcibus  verbis  lepidis  modisque, 

Carmina  cantans. 

Lauream  figam  tumulo  coronam, 

Quae  tibi  nomen  lyrici  poetae 
Vindicet  semper- -Venusine  Vates  ! 

Clare  poeta  ! 

M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


IfmaTIxamensia. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


INTON  J.  PHELAN,  ’94,  was  unanim¬ 
ously  elected  captain  of  the  Fordhams. 

— Although  preparations  had  been 
made  for  Messrs.  Slosson  and  Daly  to  play 
a  game  of  billiards  at  the  College,  we  unexpectedly 
received  word  from  Mr.  Slosson  that  his  match  with 
Mr.  Schaeffer  would  interfere  with  his  coming  to 
Fordham.  We  hope  to  see  these  gentlemen  at  bil¬ 
liards  before  very  long. 

— The  presentation  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ely  of  a  large 
frame,  containing  thirteen  posture-pictures  of  the 
football  team  of  ’92,  was  accompanied  with  no  little 
surprise.  At  a  time  when  we  considered  that 
the  football  team  no  longer  existed,  the  coach- 
er  who  had  so  efficiently  put  us  in  the  way 
of  football  fame,  called  us  together,  and  with  a 
word  of  praise  for  each  member  of  the  team  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  the  handsome  frame  which  now 
decorates  our  Reading  Room.  Manager  Dockry 
made  an  admirable  speech  of  acceptance. 

— Father  Pittar,  S.J.,  while  on  amission  in  New 
York  during  Lent,  paid  us  a  visit  and  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  Fordhams  hard  at  work 
in  the  cage. 

— We  congratulate  Messrs.  Tierney  and  Holden 
on  their  recovery. 

— As  early  as  March  13th  the  team  commenced 
out-door  practice. 

— There  were  almost  a  dozen  among  us  who  gave 
up  the  pipe  and  cigarettes  during  Lent.  “  0  Tem- 
pora  !  O  Mores  !  ” 

— Dan  Kiernan,  ’95,  and  John  Dockry,  ’95,  have 
succeeded  Bro.  Hallahan  in  “  the  shop.” 

— We  congratulate  Georgetown,  with  Bob  and 
Pat,  on  their  victory  over  Harvard.  Ill  luck  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  doing  the  same  with  Princeton  on 
the  6th  inst. 

— We  tender  our  condolence  to  Michael  and 
Maurice  Doran  on  the  death  of  their  sister.  They 
surely  will  always  remember  the  generosity  of  the 
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members  of  First  Division,  who  considered  that  a 
Communion  and  a  few  prayers  were  of  more  avail 
than  any  other  means  to  which  they  could  resort. 
The  reception  of  Communion  by  the  Sodalists  and 
others  for  such  an  intention  was  very  touching. 

— We  also  express  our  condolence  to  F.  J.  Mc- 
Sorley  on  the  sad  event  of  his  brother’s  death  and 
to  E.  M.  Hayes,  who  was  called  away  to  attend  the 
uneral  of  his  uncle. 


— The  opening  game  was  played  at  Fordham  on 
April  6th.  It  resulted  as  follows: 


PRINCETON 

FORDHAM 

R.  I 

B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R  IB. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

King,  2d  b . 

2 

5 

I 

O 

Smith,  p  . 

.O 

I 

2 

3 

O 

Woodcock,  c.f  . 

.  .O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Delihanty,  l.f  . . 

.O 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Trenchard,  c. 

.  I 

O 

6 

2 

2 

Rafter,  c . 

.O 

3 

IO 

O 

O 

Mackenzie,  l.f .  . 

O 

I 

O 

0 

Ferguson,  2b  .  .  . 

.  I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Gunster,  3d  b 

O 

1 

1 

O 

1 

McCafferty,  ib  . 

.O 

I 

9 

O 

2 

Blair,  r.f  . .  . 

.  .O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

McCann,  3d  b  . . 

.O 

O 

I 

I 

I 

Lindsay,  s.s 

.  I 

2 

2 

O 

McLaughlin,  s.s. 

.O 

O 

O 

I 

I 

Otto,  1st  b 

.  .O 

O 

8 

O 

O 

Boyle,  c.f  .  .  . .  . 

.O 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Brokaw,  p . 

.2 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Donohue,  r.f ... . 

.O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Totals. . 

..4 

6 

27 

5 

3 

Totals . . 

.  I 

9 

27 

6 

5 

Princeton  ... 

O 

I 

O 

2- 

-4 

Fordham  .  o 


ooo  o — i 


Earned  runs — Princeton,  i.  First  base  on  errors — Princeton,  3; 
Fordham,  3.  Left  on  bases — Princeton,  5;  Fordham,  5.  First 
base  on  balls — -Off'  Smith,  3;  off  Brokaw,  3.  Struck  out — By 
Smith,  n;  by  Brokaw,  5.  Three-base  hit — King.  Double  plays 
— Ferguson  and  McCafferty;  McCafferty  and  Rafter.  Stolen 
bases — Trenchard,  King,  Brokaw,  McKenzie,  Ferguson  and  Mc¬ 
Cafferty.  Hit  by  pitcher — Trenchard,  King.  Passed  balls — 
Rafter  (2).  Umpire — J.  Hart  Time — 149.  Attendance — 750. 

— The  lecture  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Mayne  in 
the  College  Hall  on  the  23rd  of  March  could  not  have 
found  a  more  appreciative  audience.  The  scene 
which  he  went  through  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  left 
upon  our  minds  the  impression  that  he  was  an  actor 
of  no  mean  ability. 

—During  the  month  our  baseball  fund  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  $5.00  from  Mr.  Louis 
Benziger  and  $15.00  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92. 

— We  heard  some  time  ago  that  Tom  Riley’s 
mother  was  dead.  We  extend  to  Tom  and  John, 
both  of  whom  stood  high  in  the  class  of  ’92,  our 
heart-felt  sympathy. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


OTHING  but  baseball  !  Everybody  plays 
it  except  one  or  two  famous  book-worms. 
Every  day  the  Captains  have  their  men 
out  practising. 

— By  what  chance  came  the  name  of  Second 
Team  to  read  Invincible  “  Revs.”  The  suits  look 
very  well,  though  they  were  nearly  disgraced  when 
the  Tyros  held  their  wearers  down  to  a  victory  by 
only  one  run. 

—The  I  nvincibles  opened  their  season  on  April 
6th,  when  they  defeated  the  Barnard  School  by  a 
score  of  18-8.  Another  game  will  be  played  on  the 
Barnard  grounds,  Thursday,  April  20th. 

— The  Invincibles  played  two  games  with  the 
Fordham  Reserves,  one  of  which  they  lost. 

— Outside  of  the  regular  Division  teams  there 
are  several  others,  the  most  prominent  being  the 
“  Snakes  ”  and  the  “  M — s.” 

— Both  of  these  teams  have  had  games  with  the 
Tyros,  who  beat  the  “  Snakes  ”  by  a  score  of  1 1-7, 
and  were  in  turn  defeated  by  the  “M — s,”  21-13. 

— The  Corkscrews  are  not  doing  so  well.  The 
only  game  they  won  was  with  the  Minims  of  Third, 
which  did  not  give  them  much  glory. 

— The  new  shop  is  progressing  favorably,  and  is 
well  patronized. 

— The  success  of  Holy  Week  services  was  due, 
in  great  part,  to  our  Second  Prefect,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  injured  arm,  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

— The  Invincible  Team  is  composed  at  present 
of  the  following  members:  J.  Russell,  G.  Barry,  G. 
Ellis,  pp.;  G.  Hayes  and  Jos.  Hughes,  cc.;  V.  House, 
1st  b.;  F.  Murphy,  2nd  b.;  E.  Tomney,  s.s.,  3rd  b., 
change  pitcher;  E.  Lamb,  If.;  Jos.  Smith,  c.f. ;  r.f., 
change  catcher;  Subs.;  J.  Donovan,  C.  Smith. 

— The  Invincible  Team  was  first  organized  and 
christened  by  Rev.  P.  O.  Racicot,  S.J. 

J.  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


The  Fordhams  play  and  wabble  queer; 

Far,  far  away,  the  Fordhams  play 
Where  grass  is  gray  and  car-fare  dear, 

The  Fordhams  play  and  wabble  queer. 

The  leaves  aren’t  green  in  Middletown, 

Except  thirteen,  the  leaves  aren’t  green, 

Five  looked  quite  mean,  withered  and  brown, — 
The  leaves  aren’t  green  in  Middletown. 

Ye  Tyros  all,  send  gloves  to  Joe 
To  stop  the  ball,  ye  Tyros  all, 
our  gloves  though  small  are  r  ever  slow, 

Ye  Tyros  all,  send  gloves  to  Joe. —  l-V.  0. 


HE  Tyros,  as  usual,  are  the  last  team  or¬ 
ganized,  but  still  we  hope  it  will  be  said 
of  us  that  “though  last  we  are  not  least,’’ 
in  bringing  honor  to  Fordham. 

— As  we  have  no  cage  like  the  other  Divisions, 
we  had  to  await  the  return  of  Spring  before  deter¬ 
mining  our  players.  For  ’93  the  Hall  will  be  re¬ 
presented  as  follows:  J.  Armijo,  3d  b.  and  p.;  Paul 
Dolan,  r.  f.  andc.;  C.  Dunn,  3d  b.  and  p.;  J.  Eagle- 
ton,  c.  and  r.  f.;  P.  Garcia,  1st  b.  and  p.;  F.  Jordan, 
r.  f.  and  p.;  Paul  Richards,  c.  f.;  E.  Swetnam,  s.  s.; 
C.  Wade,  2d  b.;  Subs,  John  Joyce  and  Robert  E. 
McDonnell. 
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— After  choosing  the  team  the  members  elected 
C.  Dunn  captain.  We  are  strong  in  pitchers,  first 
place  being  between  P.  Garcia  and  J.  Armijo. 
Behind  the  bat  it  is  yet  an  open  question  who  will 
be  chosen  as  chief  catcher. 

— The  Tyros’  games  so  far  have  been  :  1st.  On 
Sunday,  March  20th,  with  the  “Snakes”  of  Second 
Division,  led  by  last  year’s  Captain  of  the  Tyros, 
Joe  Hughes.  It  looked  like  defeat  till  the  last 
inning,  when  the  Tyros  woke  up  and  batted  the  ball 
to  victory.  Score,  14-11.  Batteries:  Armijo-Dunn 
and  Eagleton-Dolan  for  the  Tyros;  Callan  and 
Hughes  for  the  “  Snakes.” 

2d.  Another  delegation  came  down  on  March 
29th,  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  First  and 
Second  Team  Invincibles,  and  though  we  did  not 
expect  to  score,  yet,  after  five  innings  we  left  the 
field  contented. 

3d.  On  Holy  Thursday,  nine  players,  with  the  let- 
ter“C”  inscribed  on  their  suits,  marched  from  Second 
Division  to  beat  the  Tyros,  but  they  only  partially 
succeeded  in  the  attempt.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth 
inning  the  score  stood  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros . o  2200020  1 — 7  9  8 

Corkscrews . 2  0220000  1 — 7  5  7 


Batteries:  Jordan,  Garciaand  Eagleton  for  the  Tyros;  McCann 
and  Geenan  for  the  Corkscrews. 

4th.  On  Easter  Sunday  we  appeared  on  the  field 
for  the  first  time  with  our  new  suits.  They  are  of 
a  brownish  color,  with  “Tyros”  in  white  letters 
across  the  shirt,  black  belt  and  stockings.  The 
game  was  with  the  Second  Team  Invincibles,  and 
considering  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  the  Tyros 
put  up  a  remarkable  game,  barring  their  ragged 
playing  in  the  first  inning.  As  it  was,  the  Invin¬ 
cibles  narrowly  escaped  defeat.  Score  by  innings  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros  . o  2  o  o  2  o  2  2  o — 8  2  8 

Invincibles  . 8  o  o  o  o  1  o  o  0—9  5  6 


Batteries:  Garcia  and  Eagleton  for  the  Tyros  ;  Ellis  and 
Geenan  for  the  Invincibles. 

— The  Tyro  Reserves  have  been  organized  as 
follows:  C.  Coughlan,  M.  Head,  Capt.,  J.  Joyce,  E. 
Holden,  R.  McDonnell,  Q.  Hurst,  F.  D’Arcy,  J. 
Markham,  J.  Dunne.  Subs  :  C.  Adams,  C.  Risse. 

Their  first  game  was  on  April  4th,  with  the 
Corkscrews,  and  were  it  not  for  an  inexcusable 
error  on  the  part  of  Captain  Head,  the  team  might 
have  even  whitewashed  their  big  opponents.  C. 
Dunn,  P.  Dolan  and  R.  McDonnell  played  the  best 
game  for  the  Reserves,  while  Callan  and  Captain 
Treanor  won  the  honors  for  the  Corkscrews.  The 
score  by  innings  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyro  Reserves . o  o  o  4  3  o  o  o  2 — 9  10  7 

Corkscrews  . o  o  o  o  3  2  1  5  x — 11  6  10 


Batteries:  Dunn  and  Dolan  for  the  Reserves  ;  McCann  and 
Geenan  for  Corkscrews. 


— Besides  the  Tyros  and  Tyro  Reserves  we  have 
the  Minims  or  Third  Team,  “  Little,  but  oh  my  !  ” 
On  Easter  Sunday  they  were  beaten  in  their 
first  game  by  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Altar  Boys, 
18-11.  April  3d,  they  were  again  defeated  by 
the  same  boys  in  seven  innings.  Score  15-6.  On 
the  next  day  they  managed  to  win  against  the 
Day  Scholars  in  eleven  innings.  Score,  15-14. 

Since  these  games  they  have  reorganized  as 
follows  :  R.  Henry,  H.  Brady,  C.  Huse,  B.  Scott,  T. 
Dunn,  P.  Armigo,  J. Nolan,  A.  Gumpert,  J.  McHugh. 
Games  are  solicited  with  any  team  averaging  about 
thirteen  years.  Address  Captain  R.  Henry. 

— On  March  29th  the  Reliquiae,  13,  vs.  Heavy- 
Weights,  6.  The  Stars  beat  the  Reliquiae  in  a  six 
inning  game,  18-10;  while  the  Minims  out-batted 
the  Stars  to  the  tune  of  16-9.  The  Stars  have  dis¬ 
banded. 

— While  full  of  the  subject  of  baseball,  we  must 
not  forget  the  shop.  Glorious  institution  !  Now 
more  than  ever  our  own  !  Pies,  cakes,  cream-puffs,, 
fresh  every  day  !  New  kinds  of  candy,  and  in  the 
near  future,  coffee,  milk,  ice-cream  !  In  the  words 
of  our  member  from  Baden,  “  ’Tis  fine.”  At  present 
J.  Rosado  and  Carrigan  assist  the  Prefect  in  run¬ 
ning  the  new  “  Cafe.” 

— Long  trousers  seem  to  be  the  style  down 
here.  Over  one-third  of  the  Division  wear  them 
and  even  some  of  the  smallest  are  begging  permis¬ 
sion  to  don  the  habiliments  of  manhood. 

— The  tennis  players  are  very  anxious  about  the 
court  and  wish  it  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


gou0ues  in 


A  multitude  of  crumpled  leaves  sprang  forth, 
Spreading  their  brighter  faces  to  the  sun; 

And  on  their  youth  a  snow  of  blossoms  fell, — 
Flowers  of  fair  promise  melting  one  by  one. 

Full  gladly  borne  by  ever  drooping  boughs 
The  fruit  went  ripening  to  its  golden  prime, 

And  every  leaf  through  love  besought  the  wind 
To  blow  him  ’gainst  the  fruit  that  summer-time 

Bare  tree  that  moanest  in  the  winter  gale, 

Thrice  shorn,  thou  longest  for  thy  triple  crown; 

The  winds  have  all  thy  blossoms,  all  thy  leaves; 
Thy  richest  gifts  on  us  were  showered  down. 

We  mourn  that  youth’s  brief  bloom  has  faded  quite, 
That  life  for  us  is  sere  and  perishing; 

And  yet  if  fruitfulness  has  crowned  their  loss, 

We  should  be  glad  though  given  no  other  spring. 

J.  McN. 
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S’he  Rattle  of  Hastings. 


Senlac  !  Sanguelac  !  The  lake  of  blood  ! — Tennyson. 

Ay!  the  mellowing  woods  are  red, 

Dashed  meseems  with  the  hue  of  blood, 

By  our  Saxon  fathers  shed 
What  time  by  Harold’s  side  they  stood, 

Ere  the  Norman  shook  our  throne 
And  our  nation’s  pride  was  flown. 

Ay!  the  mellowing  woods  are  red! 

Drenched  with  scarlet  dews  and  rains, 

Poured  from  England’s  bleeding  veins; 

Yea!  they  flame  by  the  battle  plain. 

Blooming  forth  over  England’s  slain, 

Rooted  fast  in  the  buried  dead — 

Prince  and  ethel,  thrall  and  churl, 

Thane  and  theow,  and  lord  and  earl; 

Plearts  as  staunch  as  our  island  oak 
Hewn  to  death  by  the  Norman  mace, 

Cleft  by  many  a  stubborn  stroke 
Faithful  hosts  of  the  Saxon  race. 

Do!  the  woods  are  red  and  sere! 

Blood,  not  gold,  is  their  worth  I  ween, 

And  the  Norman  lion  hath  found  a  lair 
Where  the  Saxon  dragon  of  old  hath  been, 

And  our  IJarold’s  race  is  crushed  and  bowed; 

And  the  Norman  pride  and  the  Norman  curse 
Usurp  the  place  of  our  Ethels  proud, 

And  law  is  none  but  the  law  of  force. 

And  the  falchion  sleeps  in  its  sheath  of  rust, 

And  the  crown  is  broken  amid  the  dust, 

And  our  lords  are  low  and  our  glory  flown, 

And  a  stranger  sits  on  our  island  throne. 

Oh!  the  vision  is  o’er  me  still! 

Harold  slaughtered  on  Senlac  hill, 

Lying  pierced  through  the  princely  brain, 

A  dead  king  ruling  his  warriors  slain; 

Stricken  low  where  the  Dragon  stood, 

Floating  far  o’er  the  battle  front, 

And  Saxon  hearts,  as  an  ocean  rock 

Stemmeth  the  rush  of  the  roaring  flood, 

Flung  them  back  in  the  battle  brunt, 

Withered  the  Norman  tempest  shock. 

And  Harold’s  low,  our  king  and  lord; 

Alack  the  hour  he  sought  the  chase! 

Woe  worth  the  mountain  pine  that  bore 
The  heart  of  hearts  of  the  Saxon  race 
To  Norman  faith  on  a  Norman  shore! 

On  earth  unblest,  ’mid  men  accurst, 

Of  joy  hereafter  in  heaven  amerced 
Be  foreign  clown  and  Norman  knave 
Whose  slander  mocks  the  fallen  brave! 

To  God,  nor  saint,  nor  mortal  wight 

Our  Harold  never  lied,  and  bright 

Is  a  king’s  true  oath  in  the  angels’  sight. 

Woe  worth  the  day!  Woe  worth  the  hour! 

In  friendship’s  smile,  in  banquet  bower, 
Entrapped  by  blackest  Norman  wile 
To  swear  away  our  white-cliffed  isle. 

Ay!  the  woods  are  in  decay; 

On  the  last  great  judgment  day 
May  Christ  purge  his  guilt  away! 

By  yon  dim  blue  strip  of  sea, 

Washing  far  by  Pevensey, 

Came  the  Norman:  host  on  host 
Filled  the  long  pale  leagues  of  coast; 

Came  with  chants  and  murmur  hoarse, 

Bannered  foot  and  iron  horse; 

While  the  wild  alarm  was  spread, 

Blazing  from  each  breezy  head, 

Spread  the  whole  land  through  and  through. 


And  the  South  to  battle  flew. 

Hied  hot-foot  from  Stamford  fight 
Harold  hastened  through  the  night; 
Came  with  dawn,  and  till  the  gloom 
Cast  his  ramparts  round  the  height. 
Then  the  day  went  down. 

And  lo! 

By  his  watch-fires  prayed  the  foe, 
Prayed  and  slept,  with  monk  and  priest 
Shriving  sins  against  the  morrow. 

But  o’er  Harold’s  battle  line, 

’Mid  shrill  revelry  and  feast, 

Broke  the  dawn  of  England’s  sorrow, 
Broke  ’mid  wassail,  song  and  wine. 
Thrice  beneath  the  rosy  morn, 

Like  a  sea-wave  onward  borne, 

Like  a  billow  in  its  course, 

With  a  mighty  murmur  hoarse 
Came  the  Norman,  hand  to  hand, 

Shield  to  shield  and  brand  to  brand; 
Came  and  thrice  from  brand  and  shield 
Baffled,  beaten,  backward  reeled, 

On  that  stubborn  battle-field. 

Loud  upon  the  windy  hill 
Rang  the  battle  high  and  shrill; 
Clanging  shield  and  crashing  brand, 
Axe  on  helm,  cries  that  rent 
All  the  battle,  shouts  up-pealing 
To  the  startled  firmament. 

So  till  eve  the  battle  went 

Round  the  king,  where  men  of  Kent, 

Iron-warriors  large  of  limb, 

In  the  shock  of  battle  grim, 

Hewed  the  foe  till  set  of  sun. 

Gurth  and  Harold,  brothers  twain, 
Scourgers  of  the  Scot  and  Dane, 
Breast-high  ’mid  the  gashed  and  slain, 
’Twixt  the  standards  in  the  wane 
Of  the  fiery  sunset,  still 
Ruled  the  battle  on  the  hill. 

Yea!  and  vain  were  foreign  force, 

Vain  their  ranks  andbarb&d  horse 
Crashing  on  our  island  hosts, 

Backward  shaken  like  the  waters 
Laving  Beachey’s  snowy  coasts. 

Red  upon  that  hill  of  slaughters 
Set  the  sun — O  God!  and  then 
Fell  our  Harold  ’neath  the  dragon, 

Dead  amid  his  ghastly  men. 

Lo!  came  down  the  rayless  gloom 
Dark  with  England’s  heavy  doom. 

Ah!  the  Swan-necked  sought  him  sore, 
Tarried  near  him  in  the  roar 
Of  the  death:  now  all  her  prayers 
Changed  were  into  bitter  tears. 

Vain  alas!  the  midnight  search 
O’er  the  slain  with  flickering  torch, 

Vain  the  chaunts  of  holy  Church! 
Waltham’s  shrine  may  echo  now 
To  a  sadder,  shriller  strain; 

Harold  lies  with  bleeding  brow 
Low  at  Senlac  ’mid  the  slain. 

Rang  athwart  the  murk  of  night 
One  weii'd  wailing  for  the  dead, 
Through  the  land  like  leven  sped 
Dirges  for  our  hosts  and  lord; 

While  the  Norman  horde  on  horde 
Through  our  island  meadows  poured. 
Yea!  they  won  the  land  and  rule  it 
With  the  justice  of  the  sword, 

Hope  for  Godwin’s  house  is  none, 

But  in  heaven  Christ  still  reigneth, 
Seetli  all  the  evil  done; 

Heareth  all  our  groans  and  sees 
All  the  land’s  indignities. 

Soon  or  late  His  mercy  cometh. 

If  the  hand  of  retribution 
’Scape  the  sire  it  smites  the  son. 
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Gileses  ■S’vojntguaudae. 

Die  i la  A prilis,  iSpj. 

EX  PSYCHO  LOG  I  A. 

1.  A  nima  brutorum  caret  intelligentia. 

2.  Voluntas  Humana  libertate  arbitrii  gaudet. 

?.  Anima  Humana  est  principium  simplex. 

q.  Anima  Humana  spiritualis  est. 

5-.  Materia  omnino  incapax  est  intelligendi. 

Defendet,  J.  J.  MAHER. 

Impugnabunt ,  J.  FA  IRFA  X  Me  LA  UGHL  [N, 
F.  D.  O' LA  UGHL  FV. 

• 

EX  PHILOSOPHIA  M  ORA  LI . 

1 .  Deus  solus  est  finis  ultimas  objectivus  hominis. 

2.  Intrinsecum  discrimen  inter  bonum  et  malum 
7 norale  intercedit. 

j.  Existit  lex  czterna. 

q.  Existit  lex  naturalis,  quee  in  se  spectata  est 
absolute  immutabilis  et  quoad  generaliora  principia  a 
nemine  invincibiliter  potest  ignorari. 

5.  Leges  Humance  a  legitima  auctoritate  latce  obli- 
gationem  proprie  dictam  imponunt. 

Defendet,  J.  TRACEY  LANG  AN. 
Impugnabunt,  J.  H.  FARLEY , 

J.  F.  GALLIC  AN. 


gay-^choLxvs. 


EVERAL  of  our  number  have  become 
boarders,  notably,  Frank  Kelly. 

— The  team  has  had  a  month  of  excel¬ 
lent  practice  and  are  in  hopes  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Invincibles  in  their  series  with  that  famous 
team.  P.  Walsh  will  play  first  base  in  a  great  gray 
coat. 

— The  Billiard  Room  has  been  re-opened  to  us, 
for  the  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

— Out  of  about  eighty-five  day-scholars  it  was 
found  that  only  four  or  five  had  not  made  their  First 
Communion.  These  attend  the  regular  class  of 
preparation  under  Fr.  O’Reilly. 

— Our  little  “Rosebuds”  will  play  a  series  of 
games  with  some  of  the  smaller  boys  of  “  Third.” 
Walter  Connell,  is  manager  of  the  Rosebuds. 

- — Joe  Shea  was  absent  for  nearly  a  month  owing 
to  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  has 
happily  recovered. 

— It  is  reported  that  Joe  Mulholland  has  “  signed 
with”  the  “Souvenirs,”  a  strong  aggregation  of 
Webster  Avenue  baseballists. 

—The  day  scholars’  official  umpire  is  Christian 
Fritz,  of  the  Annexed  District. 


£*clxaxx0cs  axxd  goo'll  |5otcs. 


ENZIGER  Brothers  have  sent  us  a  new 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  recommended  for  use  in 
the  lower  classes  of  schools. 

— The  current  number  of  Short  Stories  has  the 
usual  assortment  of  good  tales  that  we  have  learned 
to  look  for  in  this  entertaining  periodical.  Under¬ 
graduates  have  a  special  chance  in  a  prize  of  $50 
for  a  short  tale  of  college  life. 

— Current  Literature  occupies  a  field  quite  apart 
from  that  of  any  other  magazine.  Its  aim  is  not 
only  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  letters  but  also  to  entertain  him.  Every 
page  of  it  is  studied  carefully,  and  wherever  the 
magazine  is  opened  some  pithy  article  from  a 
magazine,  a  book  or  a  newspaper  arrests  the  atten¬ 
tion. 

— The  Messenger  for  April  presents  the  lessons  of 
the  Easter  season  in  special  essays  and  chapters, 
exquisitely  illustrated  on  the  subject  of  the  General 
Intention  for  April,  a  steadfast  Christian  hope. 

— Mr.  P.  Coleman,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  about 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems,  has  kindly  sent  us  an 
advance  copy  of  his  exquisite  poem  on  The  Battle 
of  Hastings,  which  we  print  in  full. 

— We  have  received  from  Harpers,  N.  Y.,  The 
Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  by  Prof.  Noah  K. 
Davis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  book  which  shows  on  the 
part  of  the  author  a  great  power  of  analysis. 

— Every  graduate  of  Fordham  should  have  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Taaffe’s  History  of  the  College.  Price,  one 
dollar. 

—  The  RIount  for  March  contains  among  other 
good  things  a  pretty  poem  on  Spring  and  a  clever 
essay  on  Snakes. 

— The  Easter  number  of  Our  Young  People  is 
attractive  in  every  way.  The  picture  of  Archbishop 
Ryan  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  an  unusually  fine 
galaxy.  M.  F.  Egan  has  a  good  story  on  The 
Fight  at  Sawkins’;  Claude  Lightfoot,  by  Mr.  Finn, 
S.  J.,  continues  to  be  the  same  interesting  tale  that 
it  has  proved  from  the  opening  chapter,  and  the 
Poem  to  Baby  Ruth  is  in  Neenah’s  happiest  vein. 

Under  the  title  of  “A  Gentleman”  Maurice 
Francis  Egan  dedicates  to  “All  boys  who  want  to 
make  life  cheerful,”  a  very  cheerful,  chatty  and  in¬ 
valuable  book,  whose  contents  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  headings  of  the  first  and  last  monologues, 
“The  need  of  good  manners,”  “The  little  joys  of 
life.”  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all 
“  young  men  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.” 
(. Bensiger  Brothers .) 
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"Ayer,  5>  tc aides,  rrjv  ypauv  xpu  doptav, 
ayST\  opOooaai  rrjv  dp.ddoohtv, 
fpcaddes,  op.lv.  -pnuOe  d'uvacraav. 

Euripides ,  Hecuba ,  ll.  59  99.) 


Ye  Trojan  virgins  true,  attend  me  hence  ! 

And  guide  me,  age-enfeebled,  toward  yon  tents, 
Sustaining  her  whom  former  fortune  gave 
To  be  your  queen  ;  now  your  companion — slave. 

Seize  hold  this  arm  (for  years  now  me  oppress)  1 
Lift  me  !  help  make  my  strained  efforts  less  ! 

While  I,  my  arms  ’twixt  yours — a  staff — tight  placed 
Will  vainly  strive  my  snail-like  steps  to  haste. 

O  light  of  Jove  !  Ye  shades  of  darkling  night ! 

Why  am  I  harassed  in  nocturnal  fright 
With  these  grim  spectres  and  strange  prodigies 
To  frown  away  all  thoughts  of  rest  or  ease  ? 

O  earth,  of  these  dark  dreams  the  counsellor, 

Since  I,  for  reasons  just,  now  them  abhor, 

’Tis  my  poor  prayer  you  these  send  far  from  me. 

For  in  my  dreams,  methought  I  fain  did  see 

That  form,  to  me  divine,  that  smiling  face 

Of  my  young  son,  who  dwells  in  snow-capped  Thrace  ; 

Fair  l’olyzena,  too,  anon  appeared 

In  my  odd  visions  ;  and  for  both  I  feared. 

Ye  nether  gods  !  from  justice  do  not  swerve  ! 

My  son,  that  anchor  of  my  hopes,  preserve  ! 

That  son,  whom  his  fond  father  did  commend 
To  Polymestor’s  care,  a  Thracian  friend. 

Ah  me  !  by  changing  destiny  o’erdone, 

I  fear  e’en  more  malfortune  is  begun. 

In  what  all-plaintive  strains  will  they  then  sing, 

To  whom  King  Time  doth  naught  but  sadness  bring? 
Each  rising  fear  awakes  my  throbbing  heart 
As  ne’er  before  ;  nor  does  dire  dread  depart 
From  me  ;  a  ceaseless  charge  doth  now  assail, 

’Neath  whose  attacks  my  sorry  spirits  quail. 

Ye  Trojan  dames!  I  would  that  you  might  tell 
In  what  far  land  my  prophet  daughters  dwell ! 

Alas  !  I  would  that  they  might  here  convene 
And  I  might  then  some  divinations  glean 
Of  these  sad  dreams.  For  lo  !  in  one  I  saw 
A  dappled  hind  fast  in  the  blood-stained  jaw 
Of  a  mountain  lion,  fierce  and  bravely  bold. 

I  tried  the  nervous  creature  to  enfold 
In  my  all-tender,  sympathetic  care  ; 

But  him  that  ruthless  lion  would  not  spare. 

A  dream  e’en  worse  than  this  I  also  had 
Which  made  my  woful  spirits  still  more  sad  ; 

Achilles  brave  did  rise  above  his  mound 
And  ask  with  sacrifice  his  tomb  be  crowned. 

Naught  would  lull  soothe  him  but  a  Trojan  maid: 

I  trust,  ye  gods,  my  child  may  this  evade. 

I  pray  you  that  I  may  not  suffer  more 
And  from  that  child  avert  death,  I  implore. 

Edward  M.  IIayes,  ’95. 


%  footnote  to  ^aettus. 

CHRISTIAN!  T  '(  UNDER  NERO. 

HEN  we  take  into  consideration  the  purity 
ofthe  Christian  religion,  the  sanctity  of  its 
moral  precepts  and  the  innocent  as  well 
as  rigorous  lives  led  by  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who, during  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  natur¬ 
ally  suppose  that  so  peaceful  and  obviously  bene¬ 
ficial  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received  with  due 
reverence  and  acclamation,  even  by  the  unbelieving 
pagan  world.  This,  however,  is  not  the  nature  of 
humankind.  The  trials  and  successes  of  past  ages 
have  told  us  that  there  is  no  truth  that  has  not  met 
the  firm  and  obstinate  resistance  of  countless  ene¬ 
mies,  no  new  regime,  no  matter  how  pure  and  just  its 
principles, that  has  not  borne  the  scattering  winds  of 
persecution  before  it  has  finally  surmounted  the  bil¬ 
lows  of  adversity. 

If,  therefore,  as  is 'universally  maintained,  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  very  teeth  of  opposition  is  an  infallible 
proof  of  every  just  principle  and  righteous  cause; 
if  the  fire  of  malice  and  opposition  is  the  one  reliable 
test  for  every  truth,  even  natural;  if  the  test  of  the 
cross  is  the  proof  of  God’s  truth  on  the  latter  day, 
just  as  that  iron  alone  is  pure  which  has  been  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  heat  and  blast  of  the  furnace,  then  in¬ 
deed  may  \/e  justly  assert  that  Christianity, 
true  Catholic  Christianity  stands  forth  unparallelled 
as  the  very  pillar  of  truth,  the  immovable  bulwark 
of  justice  and  veracity.  At  all  times  and  in  every 
land  the  followers  of  Christ  have  been  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  foul  calumny  and  hatred.  Nay,  we  may 
even  say,  from  the  very  day  that  gave  it  bii  th 
through  the  death  of  its  Divine  Founder,  the 
Church  has  met  with  the  most  bitter  and  formidable 
opposition.  According,  however,  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and 
other  authorities,  Christianity  suffered  the  severest 
persecution  of  its  existence  during  the  century  im¬ 
mediately  following  our  Saviour  s  death, from  Nero  s 
reign  until  the  accession  of  Constantine. 

Some  there  are  who  doubt  the  veracity  of  these 
writings,  but  in  our  estimation  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  except  by  the  most  obdurate  and 
bigoted  of  men.  If  the  truthfulness  of  these  works 
should,  perchance,  be  contested,  on  the  plea  that 
these  authors  were  partial  to  their  own  faith, 
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unquestionable  proof  may  be  deduced  from  the 
works  of  Tacitus, Suetonius  andother  pagan  writers, 
who  lived  at,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  of  these  per¬ 
secutions.  We  may  safely  say  that  all  who  would 
cast  the  imputation  of  partiality  upon  Christian 
writers  certainly  cannot  thus  accuse  the  pagan 
historians,  whose  interests  were  rather  centered 
against  Christianity,  and  whose  aim  it  was  to  con¬ 
ciliate  a  pagan  nation  and  its  emperor.  Moreover, 
Gibbon,  who,  though  once  a  Catholic,  in  later  years 
espoused  principles  and  sentiments  even  worse  than 
pagan,  relates  most  concisely  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  as  carried  on  by  the  emperors  of 
Rome.  Surely  an  atheist,  such  as  he  proclaims 
himself  to  be,  could  not  possibly  have  been  biased 
either  through  self-interest  or  sympathy  with  the 
Christians.  Although  this  otherwise  great  historian 
occasionally  expresses  pity  for  the  persecuted,  he 
more  often  strives  to  excuse  the  inhuman  and  cruel 
malice  of  the  persecutor.  Tacitus,  on  the  othe,r 
hand,  pagan  as  he  was,  rather  upbraids  the  deeds  of 
his  rulers,  although,  owing  to  erroneous  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  brings  many  grave  but  false  charges  against 
the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  These  alleged 
faults  of  the  early  Christians  have  been  amply  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  writings  of  Pliny,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Severus  and  many  other  illustrious  pagan  writers, 
who  have  attributed  much  justice  to  the  manners 
and  worship  of  the  Christians. 

Tacitus,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  annals,  de¬ 
clares  that  Nero,  in  order  to  divert  from  himself  the 
suspicion  of  causing  the  famous  conflagration  during 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  resolved  to  substitute,  fh 
his  own  place,  some  fictitious  criminals. 

“With  this  view,”  continues  Tacitus,  “ he  inflicted  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  on  those  men  who,  under  the  vulgar  appella¬ 
tion  of  Christians,  were  already  branded  with  deserved  infamy. 
They  derived  their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  the  pro¬ 
curator,  Pontius  Pilate.  For  a  while  this  dire  superstition  was 
checked,  but  soon  burst  forth  again,  and  not  only  spread  itself 
over  Judaea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  common  asylum  which  receives  all 
that  is  impure  and  atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who 
were  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices, 
and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  all  mankind. 
They  died  in  torments  and  their  sufferings  were  embittered  by 
insult  and  derision.  Some  were  nailed  to  crosses,  others,  sown 
up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs; 
others  again,  smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used 
as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  gardens 
of  the  Emperor  were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  horse-race,  and  honored  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  mingled  with  the  crowd,  clad 
in  the  dress  of  his  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the  Christians  de¬ 
served  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhor¬ 
rence  was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  common  opinion 
that  those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  for  the 
public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant.” 

It  is  in  this  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  that 
the  sound  reasoning  of  the  historian,  together  with 


his  high  principles  of  morality,  stand  bravely  for¬ 
ward,  despite  the  imprecations  of  a  corrupt  race, 
and  the  vengeful  hatred  of  a  more  vicious  sovereign. 
We  Christians  of  the  present  day  may  indeed  say 
that  any  man  who  possessed  truthfulness  in  the 
slightest  degree  would  in  conscience  have  been 
obliged  to  give  the  sufferers  their  meed  of  praise, 
and  to  hurl  upon  the  tyrant  the  deserved  invective 
of  his  inhuman  persecution.  But  once  again  must 
we  bear  in  mind  the  vast  difference  between  our 
own  peaceful  age  and  that  century  which,  though 
blessed  by  the  divine  light  of  the  Redemption,  may 
well  be  called  the  age  of  darkness  and  corruption. 
Whatever  the  great  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  assert  as  the  course  which  they  would  have 
pursued  if  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  our  pagan 
historian  and  philosopher,  let  them  show  some  of 
their  own  heroic  strength  in  this  enlightened  age, 
but  at  least  they  should  give  due  credit  to  the  most 
conscientious  historian  of  pagan  times  for  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  openly  narrating  the  vices  of  his  superiors 
and  in  handing  down  to  posterity  the  only  reliable 
history  of  an  age  so  hostile  to  all  truth  and  integ¬ 
rity. 

While  dwelling  directly  upon  the  subjecRof 
Nero’s  persecutions  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  more  minute  des¬ 
cription  of  these  torments.  Although  the  bare 
mention  of  sufferings  so  excruciating  is  almost  suf¬ 
ficient  to  render  the  subject  abhorrent  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  disposition,  still  it  falls  far  short  of  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  true  idea  of  the  punishment. 

Each  of  the  several  modes  of  torture  exercised 
by  Nero  were  indeed  blood-thirsty  in  the  extreme 
and  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  mind 
which  obeyed  the  lowest  instincts  of  animal  nature; 
but  the  one  which  was  chiefly  resorted  to  and  proved 
his  favorite  means  of  torture  was  that  in  which  the 
victims  were  burned  alive  by  means  of  a  garment 
made  of  pitch  and  flax — the  well-known  Ttinica  Mo- 
Icsta  of  Juvenal.  Whenever  it  pleased  the  emperor 
to  gratify  his  insatiate  thirst  for  human  blood  in 
this  manner,  he  opened  the  extensive  gardens  be¬ 
fore  his  palace,  and  issued  orders  that  the  coming 
event  should  be  heralded  throughout  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Large  posts  decorated  with  flowers  and 
creeping  ivy  were  placed  at  short  intervals  along 
the  terrace,  and  upon  them  were  bound  the  sufferers, 
numbering  at  times  as  many  as  a  hundred  souls. 

When  all  had  assembled  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  agonies  of  their  fellow  men,  at  a  given  signal 
from  the  emperor,  who  presided  at  the  ceremonies, 
fire  was  applied  to  each  living  torch  by  gladiators, 
eager  to  add  this  act  of  cruelty  to  the  list  of  their 
innumerable  crimes.  Then  as  each  little  flame 
gains  in  heat  and  brightens  until  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounding  garden  is  illuminated  with  a  lurid  glare, 
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we  may  see  the  pagan  throng,  clad  in  accordance 
with  the  licentious  customs  of  the  time,  whilst  their 
shameless  heads  are  wreathed  with  flowers  of  purity 
as  if  in  mockery  of  that  priceless  virtue,  feasting 
and  revelling  in  the  most  abandoned  manner  and 
anon  pausing  to  hurl  some  fiendish  taunt  or  curse 
upon  their  spotless  victims,  who  answer  their  tor¬ 
mentors  with  a  reproachful  glance,  and  give  up  their 
lives  without  a  word  of  anger  or  petition.  To  com¬ 
plete  this  scene  of  vice  and  cruelty  there  appears 
before  our  eyes  the  form  of  Nero,  the  father  of  all 
corruption,  reclining  upon  his  gorgeous  litter  and 
followed  by  all  the  slaves  of  his  degraded  house¬ 
hold.  He  has  come  to  while  away  the  dragging 
hours  of  waning  day,  by  indulging  in  his  favorite 
pastime;  to  witness  the  suffering  of  his  victims,  and 
to  pander  to  the  vice  of  his  people  by  his  own  licen¬ 
tious  and  debasing  example.  But  why  dwell  further 
upon  a  picture  so  unutterably  repulsive  ?  To  give 
a  realistic  representation  of  a  scene  so  horrible  and 
revolting  were  well  nigh  impossible,  for  what  words 
can  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  its  horror;  what 
Christian  mind  can  imagine  the  suffering  of  those 
innocent  victims? 

But  let  us  now  return  to  our  subject.  In  the 
course  of  the  above-mentioned  direct  quotation  we 
meet  with  the  words,  “  Repress  a  in  prcesens  exitia- 
bilis  super stitio  rursus  erumpebat ” — which  phrase 
proves  to  us  that  the  Christians  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  moreover,  that 
Nero  was  not  the  first,  even  though  he  was  the  most 
severe,  persecutor.  We  may  here  say  it  is  rather  a 
surprising  fact,  that  in  past  ages  more  stress  has  not 
been  laid  on  the  confirmation  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  derive  from  these  same  words,  for,  though 
an  immediate  and  fatal  extirpation  was  expected  by 
the  pagans  upon  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  Tacitus, 
in  speaking  thus,  indisputably  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  zeal  and  resolution  of  the  early  followers  of 
Christ,  instead  of  subsiding  were  if  possible  the 
more  fervent  and  determined.  “  For,”  says  Pliny, 
in  reporting  to  his  sovereign  the  effect  of  his  com¬ 
mands  upon  the  Christians,  “  whatever  may  be  the 
moral  teaching  and  conduct  of  these  people  their 
inflexible  obstinacy  appears  deserving  of  punish¬ 
ment.” 

The  whole  course  of  the  writings  of  Tacitus 
upon  this  subject  conveys  to  our  mind  the  fact  that 
the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  whose  hatred  of  all  man¬ 
kind  had  long  been  proverbial,  were  through  ignor¬ 
ance  or  malice  attributed  to  the  guiltless  Christians. 
We  may  excuse  Tacitus  for  this  gross  error  on 
the  ground  that  his  youth  at  the  time  prevented 
him  from  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter,  and 
also  that  this  fallacy  was  common  to  all  the  people 
of  the  empire.  Gibbon  even  presumes  to  offer  this 
case  of  mistaken  identity  as  an  excuse  for  the 


ciiminal  proceedings  of  Nero  and  his  successors. 
Although  this  apology  could  be  received  in  behalf 
of  Tacitus,  and  may  even  bear  weight  in  the  minds 
of  a  few,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  it 
neither  speaks  well  for  the  justice  and  insight  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  nor  does  it  raise  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  the  ability  of  this  historian  in  passing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  those  duties  which  every  ruler  owes  even 
to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

While  1  acitus  is  the  only  historian  who  has 
spoken  directly  of  the  first  Christians,  Pliny  ha-s 
certainly  done  more  than  any  other  pagan  to  justify 
their  actions  and  defend  their  cause.  In  writing  to 
Trajan,  who  was  emperor  at  the  time,  this  learned 
historian  says  :  “The  actions  of  the  Christians  are 
altogether  free  from  crime  ;  their  religion  consists 
in  adoring  Christ  as  a  God;  their  intentions  are  pure, 
and  they  are  all  pledged  by  a  solemn  vow  to  abstain 
from  the  luxuries  of  life  and  the  corruption  of  the 
world.  ’  It  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  for  the  Christians 
that  they  found  a  pleader  of  their  cause  in  such  an 
adversary  as  Pliny,  who,  in  the  midst  of  general 
corruption,  and  whilst  holding  a  high  position  in  the 
empire,  distinguished  himself  by  his  justice  and 
virtue  rather  than  by  his  talents. 

The  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  adore  idols,  to 
sacrifice  animals  to  the  departed  emperors,  to  assist 
in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  to  see  men 
devoured  by  beasts  of  prey,  made  them  appear  as 
enemies  of  both  gods  and  men.  “The  pagan,” 
says  Burnouf,  “  regarded  the  Christians  as  enemies 
of  the  gods,  because  they  adored  a  poor  Nazarene 
as  a  God  ;  as  enemies  of  men  because  they  disre¬ 
garded  all  earthly  pleasures  and  human  attractions.” 
It  is,  then,  rather  to  be  expected  that  the  pagans, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  worship  the 
mystic  gods  of  ancient  mythology;  who,  even  from 
the  cradle,  had  been  so  strongly  encouraged  in  of¬ 
fering  extravagant  sacrifices  in  the  halls  of  marvel¬ 
ous  temples,  and  upon  altars  of  stone,  it  is  to  be 
expected,  I  repeat,  that  they  should  marvel  greatly 
at  seeing  the  Christians  abandon  the  shrines  of 
those  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted  laws,  and  van¬ 
quished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  that  infested  the 
earth.  And  for  what  ?  That  they  might  choose 
for  the  object  of  their  worship  an  obscure  teacher, 
who,  in  a  recent  age  and  among  abarbarous  nation, 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  his  own 
chosen  people.  His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  his  actions 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  these  corrupt  men,  not  only 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  want  of  fame,  empire, 
and  display,  but  the  bare  thought  of  such  unique 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  seemed  altogether  in¬ 
credulous  ;  and,  whilst  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
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his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  grave,  they  either  misrepresented  or 
insulted  the  humble  birth,  wandering  life  and  igno¬ 
minious  death  of  the  Divine  author  of  Christianity. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  and  deep-rooted 
hatred  entertained  against  the  followers  of  that 
humble  wanderer,  in  the  very  face  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion  and  persecution,  that  faithful  and  determined 
little  band  of  Christians  has  steadily  increased  in 
strength  and  numbers,  even  as  the  little  mountain 
rivulet  gains  in  force  and  volume  as  it  rushes  head¬ 
long  in  its  seaward  course,  until  those  very  time¬ 
worn  barriers  of  paganism  have  been  washed  away 
before  its  ever-increasing  impetus  ;  while,  upon  the 
very  spot  that  witnessed  the  atrocities  of  Nero,  a 
temple,  which  far  surpassed  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Capitol,  has  been  erected  by  the  Roman  Pont- 
tiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  universal  Catholic 
domain  from  Christ  himself,  through  the  hands  of 
a  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  bar¬ 
barian  conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarc¬ 
tic,  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  uttermost  shores  of 
the  Levant  J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’94. 


go  the  (Centre  of  the  'gnvth. 

NE  day  as  I  sat  in  the  orchard  listening 
to  the  birds  singing,  I  became  drowsy, 
and  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  beautiful 
garment  of  a  dreamy  sleep.  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  in  a  great  land  of  rocks.  Here  and 
there  a  tree  was  visible,  but  all  else  had  a  dreary 
aspect.  As  I  wandered  to  and  fro  in  this  rocky 
desert,  I  saw  many  gloomy  caves  ;  and  as  I  was 
about  to  enter  one,  I  spied  an  old,  gray-haired  man 
sitting  near  the  entrance  on  a  block  of  stone.  He 
was  short  and  stout,  and  was  so  muffled  up  on 
account  of  the  intense  cold,  that  at  first  I  took  him 
for  a  bundle  of  furs.  When  I  discovered  that  it 
was  a  man,  I  drew  back  ;  but  he  arose,  and  coming 
towards  me,  smilingly  told  me  not  to  be  afraid, 
d  hen  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  answering  he 
said  that  he  was  called  Eremita. 

lo  which  I  said.  “  You  say  you  are  called  Ere¬ 
mita.  Pray  tell  me  who  calls  you  thus,  for  I  can 
see  no  one  in  all  this  dreary  region.” 

And  he  answered,  “  The  people  who  live  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  have  so  named  me.  Would  you 
like  me  to  take  you  there,  and  show  you  all  the 
wonderful  things  concealed  beneath  this  crust 
which  men  call  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  ”  I  answered  excitedly. 

“  On  the  morrow,  then,”  he  said. 

We  thereupon  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 


where,  having  supped  of  venison  and  milk,  we  went 
to  rest  on  a  heap  of  fir  branches. 

Next  morning  early,  I  was  awake,  and  hopping 
to  my  feet,  I  peered  around  for  my  companion,  but 
he  was  gone.  I  waited  anxiously  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  was  about  to  call  out,  when  I  heard  a 
low  chuckle,  and  a  “  won’t  he  be  glad.”  Looking 
up,  I  perceived  my  longed-for  friend  coming 
towards  me  with  a  breakfast  nicely  arranged  on  a 
thin  piece  of  stone. 

When  I  had  finished  eating,  he  took  an  oil  torch 
from  an  angle  of  the  cave,  and  beckoned  me  to 
follow  him.  He  led  me  to  a  square  stone  that  had 
previously  attracted  my  attention,  and  lifted  it  up. 
To  my  great  surprise,  there  was  a  round  hole  be¬ 
neath,  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  '  As  I  peered 
down  into  its  dark  depth,  I  could  see  that  as  far  as 
the  eye  lent  sight  it  gradually  widened.  I  drew 
back  in  fear,  as  I  beheld  the  great  abyss. 

My  guide  then  loosened  a  large  coil  of  rope,  and 
looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

“I  dare  not  go,”  was  my  answer. 

But  when  he  sneered,  and  said  in  a  disgusted 
manner,  “Coward,”  I  wheeled  about,  and  quickly 
said,  “  I  will  go.” 

Then  tying  the  rope  around  his  body,  he  fast¬ 
ened  the  other  end  to  a  piece  of  projecting  rock, 
and  told  me  to  do  the  same  with  another  piece  of 
rope.  We  started  to  descend,  letting  the  rope 
slowly  glide  through  our  hands. 

After  we  had  gone  down  about  one  thousand 
miles,  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  “  We  have  reached 
it  !  ” 

“  Reached  what  ?  Not  the  centre  of  the  earth  ?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “the  rock,  the  flat  rock.”  In  a 
moment  I  felt  myselfon  solid  ground  once  more. 

Eremita  then  lighted  the  torch,  and  I  saw  in 
front  of  me  a  large,  smooth,  flat  rock,  which  proved 
to  be  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  which  descended 
spirally  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Round  and 
round,  down,  down  we  went,  until  at  last  we  burst 
out  into  a  mammoth  underground  world,  wrapped 
in  perpetual  gloom. 

Then  my  companion  whistled  a  strange  yet 
charming  tune,  and  soon  two  coal-black  horses 
came  out  of  the  darkness,  up  to  the  place  where  we 
were  standing.  They  had  no  eyes,  strange  to  say, 
probably  on  account  of  the  little  use  they  could 
make  of  them.  Both  horses  were  bridled  and  sad¬ 
dled,  and  belonged  to  the  underground  friends  of 
my  guide.  We  mounted,  and  he  whistled  again, 
but  this  time  softer,  and  more  sweetly.  The  horses 
darted  off  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  shot  from 
the  bow,  bearing  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
dark  country. 

After  riding  about  an  hour  we  came  to  a  small 
village,  where  by  the  aid  of  our  torch  I  was  able  to 
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discern  the  form  and  dress  of  these  curious  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Region  of  Gloom.  I  found  that  in 
habits,  dress,  and  feature  they  were  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  us,  except  that  like  the  horses,  they  were 
of  a  coal-black  complexion,  and  had  no  eyes. 

Eremita  brought  us  to  the  garden,  for  they 
have  no  houses  there,  of  the  owner  of  the  horses. 
He  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  after  providing  us 
with  a  generous  lunch,  led  us  to  an  arbor  of  trees 
joined  with  netted  vines,  beneath  which  we  could 
rest.  The  bark,  leaves,  all  vegetation,  in  fact,  were 
black,  like  jet,  and  not  near  as  beautiful  as  our  green 
trees  and  fields. 

As  I  sat  beside  my  friend,  after  our  host  had  left 
us,  we  talked  together  long  and  freely,  as  if  we  had 
been  acquaintances  for  years,  and  he  told  me  the 
story  of  his  life. 

“  I  was  born  in  England,”  he  said,  “  and  when  I 
was  fifteen,  I  went  to  sea.  In  a  storm  I  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  managed  to  reach  the 
shore.  I  had  scarcely  crawled  upon  the  bank,  when  I 
was  seized  by  a  party  of  natives,  and  carried  far  in¬ 
land.  After  being  a  prisoner  for  many  years,  I 
managed  to  escape  to  the  rocky  land  above  us,  and 
wandering  about,  I  chanced  upon  the  cave  that  led 
us  to  this  place.  These  people  received  me  kindly, 
and  wished  me  to  stay  with  them.  But  I  longed 
for  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  refused  their  kind  in¬ 
vitation.  However,  I  made  the  cave  my  dwelling, 
and  came  down  very  often  to  see  my  subterranean 
friends.” 

He  ceased  his  story  abruptly,  arose,  walked  be¬ 
hind  me,  and  began  to  tickle  my  neck.  Alarmed  at 
this  strange  proceeding,  I  wheeled  about  like  light¬ 
ning,  when — thump.  I  fell  to  the  ground  dazed. 
When  I  came  to,  all  about  me  was  brilliant  with 
light  ;  and  opening  my  eyes  wide,  I  found  myself 
still  sitting  in  the  orchard,  the  sun  shining  joyfully 
overhead,  and  the  birds  still  singing  their  sweet 
melodies  amid  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

HenRy  V.  Radford, 
Third  Grammar ,  Section  C . 


mints  A  uvea. 

Alone  Our  Lady  walks  the  wold 
With  icy  tracery  embossed; 

The  moon  her  head  hath  aureoled 
With  silver  rays  a-tipped  with  frost; 

The  pine-cone  is  her  tlnirifer 

And  in  her  path  hath  deftly  tossed 
An  incense  like  the  breath  of  myrrh; 

But  nature’s  homage  all  is  lost, 

And  fails  to  stir  the  soul  in  her; 

For  that  chaste  breast  doth  Him  enfold 
Who  was  before  the  ages  were, 

Safe-sheltered  in  His  House  of  Gold. 


^ettevs  of  IntcxT'si. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  COLORADO. 


[N.  B.  The  following  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
Catholicity  in  Colorado  was  written  for  the  FORD- 
HAM  MONTHLY  by  P.  Lynch,  class  ’89,  a  former 
student  of  Fordham  now  resident  in  Denver.] 

PART  I. 

NSIDERING  that  half  a  century  ago 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of 
the  Union  ;  that  miles  of  barren  plains, 
unfertilized  and  sun-dried,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  rudely  constructed  log-cabins,  the  kingdom  of 
the  red  man  and  home  of  the  wild  beast,  stretched 
where  now  stands  the  “  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,” 
marvel  we  must,  and  gaze  in  wonderment  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 

There  are  men  living  in  Denver  to-day,  the  few 
remaining  of  the  sturdy  pioneers — and  they,  too, 
must  soon  join  their  brothers — who  have  stored 
within  their  memories  wild  anecdotes  incident  to 
the  great  influx  caused  by  the  “gold  fever”  in  what 
was  then  known  as  Pike’s  Peak  Country,  between 
the  years  1855  and  i860.  Hordes  of  human  beings, 
of  the  class  for  the  greatest  part  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  the  covered  wagon  or  in  the  saddle, 
gathered  to  “  try  their  luck”  in  the  promising  new 
fields;  and  all  who  came  remained,  for  they  found 
that  what  they  saw  on  the  horizon  of  their  hopes 
was  no  mirage;  and  thus  the  section  was  peopled. 

The  tidings  of  the  now  fast-growing  settlements 
brought  hither  men  of  a  calling  far  different  from 
that  of  the  ambitious  gold-seekers;  men  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  gathering  treasures  of  a  higher  order, 
and  laying  them  at  God’s  feet;  who  dig  their  mines 
into  the  souls  of  men  and  carry  off  all  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  bringing  to  light  the  bright  gems  of  consola¬ 
tion  and  hope  which  belong  to  religion.  These  men, 
the  good  missionaries,  were  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  poverty  of  the  settlers’ 
souls  while  their  bodies  grew  rich.  Hence  it  was 
that  Bishop  Miege,  S.  J.,  of  Leavenworth,  entered 
the  field  in  i860  and,  with  a  few  priests,  baptizing 
children  and  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people,  wrought  much  good.  But  priests  were 
scarce,  and  with  the  whole  western  territory  to 
cover,  much  time  could  not  be  spent  by  them  in  one 
place;  so  that  after  a  while  the  good  Bishop  had  to 
withdraw,  leaving  the  seeds  he  had  sown  to  thrive 
for  a  time  of  themselves. 

In  the  end  of  September,  i860,  two  priests,  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Machebeuf  and  Rev.  John  P.  Raverdy,  sent 
by  Bishop  Laury  of  Santa  Fe,  to  whom  the  dominion 
had  been  transferred  from  Bishop  Miege,  were  the 
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first  to  establish  their  field  of  labor  in  the  Pike’s 
Peak  Country.  And  a  large,  uninviting  country  it 
was,  comprising  the  present  Montana  and  Utah, 
besides  Colorado.  They  traveled,  generally  on 
horse-back,  over  wild  prairies,  covering  hundreds 
of  miles  and  “  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,” 
for  much  danger  was  to  be  incurred  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians  and  the  (we  are  civilized 
now)  wild  western  robber.  Missions  were  formed 
which  they  were  enabled  to  visit  at  certain  periods, 
and  at  all  of  those  they  found  an  abundance  of  work 
awaiting  them.  Many  Irish  Catholic  families, 
clinging  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  against  all  odds, 
were  anxious  to  attend  Mass  and  approach  the 
Sacraments;  the  lukewarm  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  fold;  the  narrow-minded  converted,  the 
children  to  be  baptized;  the  sick  and  dying  tenderly 
placed  on  the  path  to  heaven. 

And  thus  these  two  trod  the  never-ending 
circuit,  enduring  the  keenest  hardships  and  often 
deprived  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  In  his  latter 
days  when,  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  tales  of  trial 
and  privation  from  the  young  priests  under  him 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bishop  Machebeuf,  he  was  wont 
to  buoy  them  up  by  the  recital  of  his  own  early 
sufferings.  He  would  tell  them  how,  in  the  winter 
of ’62  and  ’63,  when  his  confrere  went  out  of  doors, 
he  must  perforce  remain  at  home,  for  they  had  but 
one  overcoat  between  them;  how  they  oftentimes 
had  for  a  bed  the  snow-covered  ground,  with  a 
buffalo  robe  to  keep  out  the  cold;  and  many  a  tale 
of  pitiful  events  could  he  recount. 

Bishop  Miege  had  during  his  short  stay  roused 
the  people  to  action  with  a  view  towards  building  a 
church,  for 

“  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 

Ne’er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared.” 

The  Town  Company  just  organized  made  him  a 
gift  of  some  land,  and  the  material  for  building  was 
procured  through  solicited  donations.  But  Bishop 
Miege  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  the  people,  bereft 
of  his  guiding  hand,  lost  heart  and  allowed  the  work 
to  lag. 

The  two  missionaries  now  took  up  the  task,  but 
with  many  misgivings.  Their  only  encouragement 
lay  in  a  pile  of  bricks  and  lumber  and  a  site  chosen 
far  out  on  the  prairie.  They  bravely  toiled,  how¬ 
ever,  and  reenkindled  the  fervor  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  church  was  completed  in 
time  for  the  celebration  of  midnight  Mass  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  of  i860. 

The  then  church  of  the  prairies  is  now  in  the 
very  heart  of  Denver,  the  cathedral  of  our  city  and, 
though  by  no  means  an  imposing  structure,  enlarged 
and  beautified  as  it  has  been  from  time  to  time,  it 


falls  far  short  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
growing  congregation  and  more  refined  tastes  of  the 
Denver  of  to-day.  Grounds  for  a  new  cathedral 
and  bishop’s  residence  have  been  purchased,  and 
the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  may,  when 
complete,  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  citizens  in 
general  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  thrift  of  our  city, 
but  by  Catholics  in  particular  as  an  emblem  of  their 
loyalty  to  God. 


THE  ANNUAL  DEBATE. 


42  East  30TH  Street,  ) 

New  York  City,  May  18,  1893.  j 
My  Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  received  your  very  friendly  letter  of  April  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  my  excuse  for  not  replying 
before  to-day  is  that  professional  duties,  which, 
with  a  young  doctor  are  frequently  spasmodic,  and 
often  run  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  expectations, 
have  prevented  me.  Even  now  I  must  ask  you  to 
accept  a  brief  note,  and  one  hastily  put  together  at 
that. 

You  ask  me  for  my  impressions  of  the  recent 
debate  at  St.  John’s.  Well,  they  were,  and  are  still 
of  the  best,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  survived 
the  terrible  washing-out  of  that  memorable  night 

is,  I  think,  a  telling  tribute  to  their  excellence. 

It  pleased  me  very  much  to  be  one  of  the  thin 
audience  at  the  old  home  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
revival  of  the  old  custom  brought  back  memories 
of  the  pleasantest  kind.  The  subject  was  one  very 
dear  to  a  heart  that  found  its  most  congenial  beat¬ 
ing  place  in  the  class  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  the 
correction  of  its  poetical  enthusiasm  in  the  class 
whose  beloved  professor,  now  of  your  Faculty, 
frequently  declared  of  your  correspondent:  “The 
man  always  writes  an  essay,  but  never  a  speech.” 

Even  though  I  cannot  write  a  speech  or  make 
one,  I  would  be  false  to  the  grand  training  which  I 
received  in  the  class  of  Rhetoric  if  I  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  capable  of  recognizing  a  good 
speech  when  I  hear  it.  With  all  due  humility,  I 
make  such  an  acknowledgment,  and  having  made 

it,  I  feel  free  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  I  heard 
on  the  evening  of  April  the  twentieth,  were  in¬ 
deed  excellent  both  in  matter,  power  and  delivery. 
They  not  only  reflected  great  credit  on  the  worth 
and  work  of  the  debaters,  but  they  exemplified  in 
the  highest  manner  what  every  old  student  of  St. 
John’s  well  knows,  whether  he  realized  it  during 
the  course,  or  has  done  so  since  then,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  training  in  our  dear  old  Alma  Mater. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  compare  or  to  criticise 
the  speeches.  Each  had  its  own  beauties,  perfec¬ 
tions  and  peculiarities,  and  I  only  regret  that  more 
of  the  old  boys  were  not  present  to  be  edified  and 
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delighted  as  I  was.  The  debate  as  a  whole  was 
'equal  to  any  that  I  have  ever  heard  at  the  College, 
.and  in  point  of  elocution  and  action  the  speakers 
were,  in  my  humble  judgment,  superior  to  those  of 
my  days. 

One  point  more  ;  the  leaving  of  the  decision  of 
the  debate  to  a  vote  of  the  Debating  Society  re¬ 
lieves  the  Chairman  of  what  may  be  a  disagreeable 
duty,  and  doubtless  has  its  advantages.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  such  a  course  tends  to  make  a  strict 
party  class  vote  possible. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  with 
very  best  wishes  to  you  and  all  my  friends  at  St. 
John’s,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  and 
sincerely  yours,  J.  N.  BUTLER,  ’84. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  LACHRYMAE  MUSARUM.” 

Editors  of  The  Fordham  MONTHLY  : 

Gentlemen  : 

AM  an  old  man  with  very  fixed  notions  on 
everything.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  poetry  and  literature  with  a  hazy 
view  of  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of 
my  meditations  ;  but  for  reasons  of  a  private  nature, 
I  had  well  nigh  despaired  of  enlightening  mankind 
when  I  received  your  invitation  to  review  the  poems 
of  William  Watson.  Your  invitation,  gentlemen, 
has  renewed  my  youth.  Here  is  the  result  of  my 
labor,  old-fashioned  in  manner,  I  am  sure,  but  with 
this  merit,  at  least,  that  it  is  intelligible. 

For  some  years  past  poetry  has,  as  everybody 
knows,  been  a  matter  of  strong,  quaint  words  and 
phrases  ;  words  have  been  exalted  into  living 
things  and  treated  with  that  regard  which  of  old 
was  given  to  high  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments  ; 
and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  now-a-days  writers 
of  poetry  get  their  inspiration  at  second  hand  from 
books  and  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  sentences, 
neglecting  the  true  source,  nature  and  the  heart  of 
man.  How  far  external  form  and  phraseology  go 
to  make  poetry  is  a  difficult  matter  to  settle  in  the 
compass  of  a  short  review  ;  still,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  an  exclusive,  artistic  devotion  to  mere 
words  tends  to  distort  and  falsify  not  only  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  poetry  but  the  end  of  speech  itself.  Later- 
day  occasional  poets  seem  to  be  wholly  given  over 
to  this  art  of  words  ;  sometimes  by  accident,  and  not 
of  set  purpose,  the  words  correspond  to  something 
real  and  genuine  and  true.  And  when  these  petty 
artists  do  condescend  to  get  inspiration  from  the 
wonderful  book  of  nature  and  the  drama  of  man’s 
life,  the  music  they  yield  is  in  a  doleful  minor  key 
and  their  one  theme  is  universal  doubt.  This  de¬ 
terioration  of  taste  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
inferior  persons  with  an  ear  for  rhythm  catch  up 
the  strong  mannerisms  of  the  great  poets  and  thus 


perpetuate  a  false,  superficial  school.  Of  this  class 
is  not  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  has  indeed  caught 
up  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  with  wonderful 
insight,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  first  dawning 
signs  of  genius.*  One  or  two  instances  of  this  in¬ 
sight  into  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  masters  of 
song,  may  not  be  out  of  place  : 

*  *  and  one  neath  northern  skies 

With  southern  heart,  who  tilled  his  father’s  field 
Found  poesy  a-dying,  bade  her  rise 

And  touch  quick  nature’s  hem  and  go  forth 
healed. 

On  life’s  broad  plain  the  ploughman’s  conquering 
share 

Upturned  the  fallow  lands  of  truth  anew, 

And  o’er  the  formal  garden’s  trim  parterre 

The  peasant  s  team  a  ruthless  furrow  drew. 

Bright  was  his  going  forth,  but  clouds  ere  long 

Whelmed  him  :  in  gloom  his  radiance  set,  and 
those 

Twin  morning  stars  of  the  new  century’s  song, 
Those  morning  stars  that  sang  together,  rose. 

In  elvish  speech  the  Dreamer  told  his  tale 

Of  marvelous  oceans  swept  by  fateful  wings, 
The  seer  strayed  not  from  earth’s  human  pale 
But  the  mysterious  face  of  common  things 

He  mirrored,  as  the  moon  in  Ryda],  mere 

Is  mirrored  when  the  breathless  night  hangs 
blue, — 

Strangely  remote  she  seems  and  wondrous  near 
And  by  some  nameless  difference  born  anew. 

Throughout  this  poem,  “Wordsworth’s  Grave,” 
besides  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  varying 
fortunes  of  poetry  at  different  times  and  in  different 
writers,  there  is  an  elevated,  healthy  tone  sugges¬ 
tive  of  an  earlier  day  when  poets  looked  out  with 
reverent  admiration  on  the  face  of  nature  and  the 
spectacle  of  human  life.  In  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Tennyson,  Mr.  Watson  seems  now  and  then  to 
be  making  violent  efforts  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
reaching  out  for  bold  epithets  and  figures  which 
touch  the  borderland  of  extravagance.  In  the  long 
poem,  “  The  Prince’s  Quest,”  there  is  an  elevated 
naturalness  suggestive  of  Wordsworth  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  an  artistic  aptitude  of  expression  nothing 
short  of  Tennyson.  The  shorter  poems  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  not  so  good,  and  this  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  the  poet  seeks  to  convey  some  profound, 
heavy  truth  in  every  tripping  line,  and  secondly, 
because  Mr.  Watson,  though  a  true  poet  is  not  very 
clever  in  the  mere  art  of  verse-making  ;  in  this  he 
falls  below  even  Rudyard  Kipling,  that  sensation¬ 
ally  artistic  backwoodsman.  Still,  Mr.  Watson’s 
art  must  necessarily  improve,  since  he  is  so  appre¬ 
ciative  a  student  of  Tennyson,  the  master  of  the  art 
of  poetry  for  all  time. 

*  The  Poems  of  William  Watson.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  with  your  generous  leave  I 
proceed  to  ventilate  some  mature  thoughts  of  mine 
on  the  subject  of  poetry  and  literature,  thoughts 
that  have  long  been  convictions  with  me.  And  at 
the  outset  I  would  say  that  the  emotionally 
immoral  school  of  poetry  and  the  gothic,  stained- 
glass  window  school  and  the  violent  word-teasing 
school  have  done  much  to  lower  the  value  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  minds  of  many  men.  Southey  chris- 
ened  the  school  of  Byron  Satanic  with  some  truth  ; 
and  yet  there  attaches  to  Byron  a  magnificent 
satanism,  recalling  the  terrible  proportions  of 
Milton’s  fallen  angels  ;  whereas,  the  satan  of  the 
emotionally  immoral  school,  for  instance,  is  a  dirty, 
mean  little  imp,  who  goes  about  whispering  uni¬ 
versal  doubt  and  all  manner  of  wickedness.  And 
with  this  animadversion  I  leave  these  little  people 
to  their  petty  art.  To  that  class  of  hard-headed, 
righteous  men  who  regard  a  leaning  toward  poetry 
as  a  mild  form  of  madness,  1  would  suggest  that 
setting  aside  supernatural  agencies,  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world  has  ever  been  the  power  of  lit¬ 
erature.  It  was  song  that  of  old  time  thrilled  and 
roused  the  heart  of  nations;  it  was  song 
that  gathered  up  a  people’s  sympathies,  traditions 
and  aspirations,  which  thus 

“  Embalmed  in  amber  of  eternal  rhyme  ’’ — Watson. 

did  more  than  laws  to  perpetuate  a  nation.  And  even 
in  the  supernatural  order,  see  how  the  message  of 
God  to  men  is  conveyed  in  the  highest  form  of 
literary  writing.  Consider  how  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  still  quiver  and  thrill  through  the  ages.  In¬ 
deed,  after  some  reading  of  history  and  much 
thought  on  the  different  forces  in  the  world,  I  am 
convinced  that  whoever  in  remote  or  recent  times 
has  moved  men  mightily  to  noble  or  ignoble  ends 
possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  literary  tempera¬ 
ment.  Of  course  when  imagination  and  fancy  are 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning  powers 
a  dangerous  lack  of  balance  is  induced,  and  the 
man  thus  abnormally  developed  is  capable  of 
almost  any  wild,  erratic  course  of  action.  There 
have  been  men  in  the  history  of  literature  whom  we 
think  of  with  profound  pity,  who  are  not  associated 
with  any  deed  of  perfidy,  or  cruelty  or  low  cunning, 
but  who  for  want  of  mental  balance  brought  on 
themselves  and  themselves  alone  pitiable  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  they  were  gifted  by  nature  with  fine  sensibili¬ 
ties,  boundless  fancy  and  a  passion  for  the  ideal — 
wonderful  gifts  which  should,  in  youth,  have  been 
hammered  into  shape  and  subjection. 

Wishing  you,  gentlemen,  a  true  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  literature,  and  above  all  abundant  grace 
which  corrects  every  inequality  of  our  nature, 

I  am. 

Yours  Truly. 


IHonvoe  :Do  nun  cuts. 

(Under  the  above  heading  we  intend  to  publish  in  this  and  sub¬ 
sequent  numbers  of  the  Monthly,  selections  from  a  package  of 
letters  found  among  the  papers  of  Father  Edward  Doucet,  S.  J., 
who  died  at  Fordham  over  two  years  ago.  It  is  known  on  good 
authority  that  these  documents  were  given  to  Father  Doucet  by 
Father  Monroe  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a  near  relative  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe.  Father  Monroe  taught  at  Fordham  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  was  nauch  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  Plis  body  rests  in  the  College  Cemetery.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather,  these  letters  have  remained  ineditei  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  shall  be  grateful,  however,  for  any  advices  to  the 
contrary.  The  manuscripts  are  in  most  cases  well  preserved  and 
are  beyond  doubt  authentic.) 

Baltimore,  Dec.  15,  1805. 

Dear  Sir  : — You  have  probably  wondered  at 
my  lofig  silence,  and  the  cause  of  it  has  been  indeed 
somewhat  extraordinary.  On  receiving  your  letter 
from  Rotterdam,  I  immediately  wrote  you  very 
fully  upon  its  subjeqt,  having  previously  enclosed 
you  two  bills  of  a  sett  of  exchange,  for  £100  sterl. — 
and  I  wrote  once  or  twice  afterwards.  Some  time 
in  the  spring  I  was  much  surprised  at  receiving 
some  of  my  letters  with  one  of  the  bills  (which  I 
again  forwarded  by  Mr.  Carter)  under  cover  from 
the  general  post-office  in  London,  they  having  been 
opened  at  the  dead-letter  office  there  Not  hearing 
anything  of  the  other  bill,  I  conclude  that  it  arrived 
safe,  but,  for  fear  of  accidents,  I  now  enclose  a  du¬ 
plicate. 

Your  absence  from  England,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  when  you  would  return,  deterred  me  from 
sending  on  my  nephew  at  that  time,  and  he  has 
since  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  his  brother.  I 
now  commit  him  to  your  charge  not  without  some 
heart-rending  sensations  at  tearing  myself  from 
him,  but  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  will  find 
in  yourself  more  than  he  can  have  lost  in  me.  I 
have  drawn  a  little  hasty  sketch  of  his  temper  and 
character.  You  will  see  in  it  the  partial  hand  of  a 
parent,  but  if  the  coloring  be  too  high,  there  is 
truth  in  the  outline. 

Whether  he  shall  be  placed  under  Sicard,  or  at 
some  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  will 
depend  upon  your  judgment,  which  in  this,  as  in  all 
things  else  respecting  him,  will  be  the  rule  of  de¬ 
cision.  The  similitude  of  language,  etc.,  but 
especially  your  vicinage,  plead  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  last  arrangement.  The  servant  who 
accompanies  him,  will  return  in  one  of  the  spring 
ships  bound  for  James  River.  He  is  an  excellent 
waiter  and  if  he  can  be  of  any  service  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Monroe,  you  will  consider  him  as  your 
own  servant.  I  have  never  known  one  more  ca¬ 
pable. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  memoran¬ 
dum  for  a  few  articles,  which  I  must  beg  you  will 
cause  to  be  procured  for  me.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
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forward  a  letter  of  credit  for  £150  sterl.  on  Messrs. 
Rutherford  &  Co’s,  correspondents  in  London — 
when  I  will  write  fully  on  the  state  of  things  at  the 
seat  of  government.  My  mind  is  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  at  the  present  with  the  thoughts  of  my  poor 
boy,  to  describe  the  political  complexion  of  the 
new  Congress,  unless  to  say  that  it  appears  fairer 
than  the  last.  Most  of  us  are  confounded  between 
the  Scylla  of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Charybdis  of 
England.  Mr.  J.  seems  positive  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  retire,  in  which  event,  my  dear  sir,  the 
Southern  Republicans  are  of  but  one  opinion,  that 
you  must  succeed  him.  This  flows  not  only  from 
our  confidence  in  your  principles  and  ability,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  there  is  not  another  chart 
acter  in  whom  we  can  unite,  or  who  is  capable  of 
upholding  the  cause  in  which  you  have  so  long  and 
so  honorably  labored. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Monroe,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sincerest  friend¬ 
ship,  faithfully  yours,  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

There  is  one  object  in  St.  George’s  education 
which  I  wish  always  to  be  kept  in  view  by  his  pre¬ 
ceptors — that  he  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  free  State 
The  ancients  [sic],  in  whose  writings  the  principles 
of  freedom  will  forever  live,  have  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
scribed  in  Europe. 

Philadelphia,  May  2,  1795. 

Sir  : — The  letter,  which  I  promised  by  Dr 
Edwards,  is  prepared  ;  but  the  President  not  having 
returned  from  Mount  Vernon,  I  cannot  submit  it  to 
his  correction,  without  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  send  it.  It  is  long,  full,  and  perhaps  an  interest¬ 
ing  review  of  our  conduct  towards  France. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letters  of  January 
13,  ’95>  with  triplicates  of  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
of  September  20,  ’94 — of  February  1,  1795,  and  of  a 
duplicate  of  December  2,  1794.  This  is  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  received. 

Mr.  Jay  has  transmitted  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him.  When  he  arrives  I  shall  per¬ 
haps  forward  the  sentiments  of  the  President  as  to 
the  footing  on  which  the  business  has  been  placed 
by  him. 

Col.  Humphreys  sailed  six  weeks  ago, 
properly  charged  for  the  negotiation  with  Algiers. 
Before  this  reaches  you,  he  will  probably  have  had 
a  personal  interview  with  you,  and  will  satisfy  you, 
that  on  this  and  every  other  occasion  we  wish  to 
observe  delicacy  towards  our  friends  and  allies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

With  great  respect  and  esteem 
Yr.  mo.  ob.  serv., 

Edw.  Randolph. 

Col.  Monroe, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary,  &c. 


The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Washington,  14  April,  1819. 

Dear  Sir: — Mr.  Hay  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  yesterday  with  a  copy  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
General  Scott,  immediately  before  the  pamphlet 
publication  by  that  officer  of  his  correspondence 
with  General  Jackson,  with  his  comments  upon  it. 
Mr.  Hay  observed  to  me  chat  regretting  on  various 
accounts,  but  especially  from  motives  of  regard  and 
friendship  for  General  Scott,  this  publication,  you 
had  thought  a  question  might  arise  from  it,  whether 
in  the  probable  event  of  you  meeting  General  Jack- 
son  on  your  present  tour,  anything  which  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  unfortunate  difference  between 
these  two  distinguished  commanders,  would  make 
it  necessary  or  proper  that  your  conduct  towards 
General  Jackson  should  be  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  publication  not  taken 
place;  and  that  considering  it  as  a  question  involv¬ 
ing  public  interests,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  you, 
to  have  my  opinion,  among  those  of  the  persons  in 
your  confidence  whom  you  would  think  proper  on 
this  occasion  to  consult. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  correspondence  re¬ 
quiring  public  animadversion  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  I  believe  it  to  be  theinvitation  to  a 
challenge  at  the  close  of  his  second  letter  to  General 
Scott.  Whether  it  is  an  express  violation  of  the 
25th  article  of  war,  or  not,  might  be  a  question  for 
legal  subtlety  and  military  candour  to  debate  for 
the  decision  of  a  court-martial,  but  with  a  suitable 
portion  of  defence  for  the  code  of  honor,  I  conceive 
that  if  this  provocation  to  a  duel  had  been  regularly 
brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  commander-in-chief  of  their  armies, 
some  token  of  discountenance  to  it  would  have  been 
necessary  from  him,  especially  to  counteract  the 
pernicious  effect  of  the  example  upon  the  army  and 
the  nation,  thus  given  by  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  illustrious  of  its  commanders.  But  besides 
that  this  exceptionable  part  of  General  Jackson’s 
conduct  is  made  public  without  his  consent,  and 
under  circumstances  which  may  not  require  the 
official  notice  of  the  President,  I  apprehend  this  is 
not  the  point  upon  which  you  think  deliberation  to 
be  requisite.  It  is  but  an  incident  the  tendency  and 
character  of  which  may  be  entirely  overlooked  at 
the  present  moment  by  the  public;  and  there  are 
perhaps  sound  reasons  for  avoiding  to  make  it  a 
prominent  feature  of  a  contest,  which  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  both  parties  and  of  the  country  presents 
points  of  public  interest  far  otherwise  important. 

I  mention  it  now,  because  I  do  believe  that  if 
in  consequence  of  what  has  happened,  or  may  hap¬ 
pen,  a  meeting  should  take  place  between  these  two 
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officers,  and  either  of  them  should  fall  the  country 
would  then  look  at  the  affair  from  a  different  point 
of  view, and  the  articles  of  war, the  duty  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  to  take  care  that  the  law  shall  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  the  odious  side  of  the  practice  of 
duelling  would  be  remembered.  In  that  event,  it 
might  be  enquired  whether  the  President  with  full 
knowledge  of  a  challenge  pending ,  between  two  of 
the  most  eminent  officers  and  valuable  citizens  of 
this  nation,  had  thought  proper  in  any  manner  »to 
interpose,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  catastrophe 
which  in  either  case  would  be  considered  as  a  public 
calamity?  But  in  submitting  this  reflection  to  your 
mind,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  a  public  manifes¬ 
tation  of  your  displeasure  at  this  part  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  would  be  either  expedient  on  public  con¬ 
siderations  or  tending  to  prevent  the  actual  meet¬ 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  case  which  appears 
to  me  to  call  for  any  change  in  the  forms  of  personal 
intercourse  which  may  occur  between  the  President 
and  General  Jackson. 

You  will  perhaps  not  think  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  publication  of  General  Scott  is  a 
violation  of  the  order  of  2lst,  February,  1 8 1 8,  or  not. 
If  the  decision  can  with  propriety,  I  think  it  should 
be  avoided.  The  public  opinion  to  which  he  has 
appealed  is  in  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy 
not  in  his  favor.  He  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  observe  much  delicacy  either  towards  the 
President,  or  the  Secretary  at  War.  But  his  charge 
against  Governor  Clinton,  upon  surmizes,  very 
feebly  supported  upon  his  own  statement,  by  the 
explicit  denial  of  that  gentleman,  has  recoiled 
upon  Scott  himself  in  a  manner  from  which  it  is 
yet  to  be  seen  how  he  will  extricate  himself. 
Having  a  personal  regard  and  friendship  for  him, 
as  well  as  a  very  high  sense  of  his  public  ser¬ 
vices,  I  should  wish  that  no  measure  of  severity 
should  be  taken  by  the  Executive  against  him,  in  a 
case  upon  which  it  is  probable  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  has  had  voluntary  recourse, 
will  bear  more  heavily  upon  him  than  he  will  find 
it  easy  to  abide. 

I  am  with  the  highest  respect,  sir,  your 

Very  humble  and  obedt.  servt. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

by  thz 

reprint  with  permissible  pridethe  follow¬ 
ing  notice  of  The  Monthly  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  3,  1893: 

Among  the  best  of  the  college  periodicals  is  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  edited  by  students  of  St.  John' s 
College.  Its  articles  evince  sound  classical  learning , 
its  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  it  is  a  worthy  organ 


of  the  College.  The  April  number ,  a  little  belated,  is 
notable  for  a  dignified  and  interesting  article  on  Wood- 
stock  College,  the  chief  Jesuit  house  of  studies  in  this 
country. 

*  * 

The  subject  of  the  prize  biographical  essay  is 
“  Michael  Angelo.”  The  subject  of  the  literary  essay 
for  the  purse  of  $50,  is  “  Literary  Criticism  during 

the  Last  Thirty  Years.” 

*  * 

We  congratulate  Hon.  Louis  Haffen  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Commissionership  of  Street 
Improvements.  It  is  also  in  order  to  congratulate 

Mr.  John  Whalen,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Taxes. 

*  * 

The  class  of  English  Rhetoric  has  been  dis¬ 
established,  and  its  members  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  middle  classes  of  the  Latin  course. 
Thus  comes  to  a  premature  death  the  Commercial 

Department  of  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  R.  I.  P. 

*  * 

On  days  when  there  is  singing  at  Mass,  i.  e., 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 
four  hymns  are  now  sung  instead  of  three.  Some 
of  the  new  hymns  are  excellent,  especially,  “  O 
Paradise.” 

*  * 

Nearly  all  the  boys  received  Holy  Communion 
on  the  P'east  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  High 
Mass  was  sung  in  the  Boys’  Chapel  at  nine  o’clock 
by  Father  Hughes,  S.J.,  assisted  by  P'ather  Mc¬ 
Grath,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Prendergast,  S.J.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Father  Casey,  S.J.,  preached  an  appropriate 
sermon. 

*  * 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Patronage  five  boys  made  their  First  Com¬ 
munion,  namely,  Basil  Scott,  Robert  Joyce,  Edward 

Mahon,  C.  Risse,  and  Paul  Dolan. 

*  * 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  held  a  meeting  in 
Rector’s  office  on  Thursday,  May  4th. 

*  * 

We  are  sorry  that  there  is  no  play  to  chronicle 
for  Rector’s  Day,  1893.  The  Dramatic  Society  won 
so  much  glory  in  their  Christmas  entertainment  that 
we  had  promised  ourselves  a  rare  treat  for  the 
month  of  May  ;  but  it  seems  that  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered'another  play  impossible. 

*  * 

Fr.  Charles  O’Connor,  lately  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  New  York,  has  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  the  College,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

*  * 

During  the  last  three  months  many  of  the  old 
boys  have  revisited  Alma  Mater  ;  among  them,  Mr. 
John  F.  Riley,  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  Dr.  John  S.  Young 
(’51),  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  and  the  others 
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enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  Alumni  Meeting, 
together  with  Kenyon  Fortescue,  George  Warren, 
Jos.  McAleenan,  Paul  R.  Conniff,  T.  J.  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  John  E.  Kelley,  Wm.  Salas,  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  (’72),  David  Orpheus,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Lee, 
Charles  L.  Livingston,  Ferd.  Wingerter,  Wm. 
Murphy,  Daniel  J.  Manning,  Daniel  C.  Devlin. 

*  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Debating  Society  did 
not  fail  to  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  one  kind 
lady  who  braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  the  pelt¬ 
ing  rain  to  attend  the  Annual  Debate.  A  similar 
vote  of  thanks  was  also  merited  by  Dr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Farley,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  Langan, 

and  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Sr. 

*  * 

During  the  great  storm  of  April  20th  the  new 
infirmary,  i.  e.,  the  old  chapel  building,  was  dis¬ 
mantled  of  three  chimneys. 

*  * 

Father  James  V.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  recently  of  Wood- 
stock  College, Md., is  now  stationed  at  Fordham.  On 
Sunday,  April  30th,  P'r.  Kelly  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Division  Sodality  ;  he  also 
preached  on  Pentecost  Sunday. 

*  * 

The  demand  for  April  MONTHLIES  has  been  al¬ 
together  beyond  our  expectations,  and  we  regret 
very  much  that  it  was  not  more  fully  anticipated. 
If  the  boys  who  are  anxious  to  excel  in  English 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  the  MONTHLY,  would 
but  strive  during  the  coming  few  months  to  increase 
our  subscription  list  and  to  secure  an  increase  of 
advertisers,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  every 
issue  of  our  College  paper  should  not  possess  some 
attraction  in  the  way  of  illustrations. 

*  * 

On  Tuesday,  May  2d,  the  students  of  First 
Grammar,  ’97,  approached  the  Holy  Table,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  classmate,  Wm.  J.  A.  Mackel,  who 
died  in  Bellevue  Hospital  on  May  2d,  1892. 

*  * 

The  following  card  lately  came  to  hand  :  “Fran¬ 
cisco  Renasco,  Francisco  Icaza,  con  particular 
gusto  participare  a  usted  su  enlace.  Marzio,  1893.” 

*  * 

Francis  Perilliat,  who  was  at  Fordham  in  1890, 
has  for  the  past  three  years  been  studying  at  Passy, 
Paris. 

*  * 

David  Arellano,  ’91,  is  studying  law  at  Paris. 
Under  the  title  of  “  Littlenesses  ”  he  hopes  soon  to 
complete  an  English  translation  of  Father  Coloma’s 
(S.  J.)  great  Spanish  novel,  “  Pequeneces.” 

*  -x- 

Friday,  April  28th,  was  an  extra  holiday,  se¬ 
cured  through  the  kind  petition  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  On  that  day  all  the  boys  went  down¬ 
town  to  see  the  parade  of  the  marines. 


Rain  prevented  a  grand  outdoor  opening  of  the 
Month  of  Mary  on  the  evening  of  May  1st.  The 
following  night,  however,  was  a  more  favorable 
one,  and  the  students  gathered  in  old-time  fashion 
round  Our  Lady’s  statue  in  the  College  quad¬ 
rangle.  The  introductory  address  was  made  by 
W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  whose  words  spoken  with 
great  earnestness,  formed  a  very  appropriate  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  May  devotions  as  practised  at 
Fordham  and  a  touching  eulogy  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother. 

*  * 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  speakers  for 
the  outdoor  evening  services  of  the  month  of  May  : 


Introductory, 

The  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
The  Seat  of  Wisdom, 

Our  Mother, 

The  Cause  of  Our  Joy, 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
The  Gate  of  Heaven, 

The  Refuge  of  Sinners, 
The  Queen  of  Apostles, 
The  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
The  Queen  of  All  Saints, 
The  Queen  of  the  Rosary, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular, 
Our  Lady  of  Victory, 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 

The  Mystical  Rose, 

The  Morning  Star, 

Our  Lady  of  Angels. 

Our  Lady  of  Sodalities, 
Our  Patroness, 

# 


William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94 
James  F.  Galligan ,  ’93 
J.  Howlin  Farley ,  ’93 
J.  F.  McLaughlin ,  ’93 
Joseph  Lambert  Bayard,  ’93 
Francis  J.  McSorlcy,  ’93 
Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  ’93 
Daniel  J.  Kiernan ,  ’95 
Finton  J.  Phelan,  ’94 
J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’  94 
P.  H.  Dwyer,  ’94 
Francis  Weakley,  ’93 
L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95 
Charles  O'Brien,  '93 
John  McCarthy,  ’96 
Maurice  Doran,  ’95 
John  Dockry,  ’95 
J.  Tracy  Langan,  ’93 
Thomas  J  Calkins,  '96 
Edward  M.  llayes,  ’95 


The  custom  of  wearing  a  silver  medal  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  during  the  month  of  May 
is  common  to  the  whole  College,  not  to  the  Sodal- 
ists  alone. 

*  * 


The  public  contest  in  Elocution  will  take  place  in 

Armory  Hall,  on  June  7th,  at  7.3OP.M. 

*  * 

The  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  the  deceased  stu¬ 
dents  of  Fordham  College  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
College  Church,  on  Monday,  June  19th,  at  9  A.  M. 


©alxmvy. 


{From  the  French  of  Corneille.) 

When  Christ,  dear  Saviour,  suffered  for  our  race, 
And  death  was  fain  to  dart  her  final  sting, 

She  felt  appalled  and,  doubting  for  a  space, 

Dared  not  perform  her  task  upon  her  King. 

But  Jesus,  letting  droop  his  sacred  face, 

Thus  signalled  to  the  fell  and  heartless  thing 
That,  all  despite  His  right  of  sovereign  grace, 

She  consummate  the  bloody  offering. 

The  wretch  obeys,  and  deals  the  matchless  blow: 
The  sun  grows  pale;  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro; 

The  world  seems  pregnant  with  a  dcathful  hint. 
All’s  chaos;  earth  and  sky  are  whelmed  in  woe, 
And  whiles  the  sinner  takes  a  heart  of  flint. 

The  flesh-induing  rocks  feel  pity’s  dint. 
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Entertainment 


In  Honor  of  our  Rector 

REV,  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.  J. 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  Tenth,  1893. 


ing  from  that  training  what  it  most  of  all  endeavors 
to  give, — a  thoroughly  Catholic  formation  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Father  Rector’s  address  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner 
and  the  significance  of  his  words  producing  a  strong 
impression  on  all  who  were  present. 


“  Honor  to  those  whose  words  and  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs , 

And  by  their  overjlo^u 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low.” — longfellow. 

Program. 

i.  OVERTURE, 


Huglistt  glxilosopTtg. 

The  Specimen,  April  14,  1893. 
ESSAY. 


“We  Come_with  Glad  Song,” 

GLEE  CLUB. 

2.  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  SENIORS, 


Verdi 


Miracles 


I. 


S.  D.  Horan. 


English  Address,  Francis  D.  O'Laughlin,  ’gj. 

3.  SOLO, 

Violin  Selection,  Moore 

Janies  M.  McDonnell ,  ’96. 

4.  “TIBI  GRATULAMUR.”  Martin  h.  Glynn ,  '94. 

5.  HOMMAGE  AU  R.  P.  RECTEUR,  John  B.  Robinson,  '94. 

6.  “SOME  WEALTH  OF  LANGUAGE 

FOR  A  SONG,”  Edward  M.  Hayes,  'qg. 

7.  GRUSS, 

German  Address,  William  L.  Meighan,  ' q8 

8.  SOLO,  SOPRANO, 

“The  Madonna,”  Rubinstein 

Joseph  P.  Ale  Hugh,  ’99. 

9.  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  JUNIORS, 

English  Address,  Francis  E.  O'Neill,  ’96. 

10.  FROM  THE  DAY  SCHOLARS, 

English  Address,  John  J.  O' Rourke,  ’95. 

11.  A  ROUND, 

THIRD  DIVISION  GLEE  CLUB. 

12.  “WE  LADS  OF  THIRD  DIVISION,” 

English  Address,  John  B.  Rosado,  ’97. 

13.  PIANO  DUET, 

“  Ventre  a  Terre,”  Kowalski 

14.  “THOUGH  LAST  OF  ALL,”  Harry  V  Radford,  /goo. 

15.  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH  AND  CHORUS, 

From  “  David.”  Glee  Club. 


HE  usual  bright  features  of  Rector’s  Day 
were  not  absent  from  the  celebration 
of  that  festival  which  took  place  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  the  present 
month.  Of  course  the  Dramatic  Society,  as 
stated  elsewhere,  did  not  furnish  a  play  for  the 
occasion  ;  but  this  was  an  omission  for  which  the 
Literary  and  Musical  Entertainment,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  S.J.,  formed  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute.  We  print  herewith  the  program- 
The  addresses  were  all  well  written,  and  were  de. 
livered  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and  gracefulness. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  greetings 
came  from  Third  Division,  in  the  charming  little 
lay  of  Harry  Radford.  The  music  was  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Rev.  Father  Rector 
delivered  a  fervent  address  of  thanksgiving,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
object  and  aim  of  all  Jesuit  training  and  on  the 
necessity  incumbent  upon  Jesuit  students  of  deriv- 


Thesis. — The  Origin  of  the  World. 

(I.)  Neither  the  world  nor  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  composed  can  possibly  be  self-existent. 

(II.)  Matter  could  not  have  originated  but  by  crea¬ 
tion. 

(III.)  The  world  cannot  have  existed  from  eternity. 

Defender  .  .  .  Joseph  L.  Bayard. 

Objector  .  .  .  Jules  Le  Sage. 

II. 

Rational  Cognition  and  Appetite. 

(I.)  The  reflex  universals  are  not  mental  images 
derived  from  universal  objects  physically 
existing,  nor  are  they  mere  names,  nor 
mere  fictions  of  the  mind  ;  but  they  have  a 
foundation  in  the  reality  of  individual 
objects. 

(II.)  Ontologism  does  not  properly  account  for 
the  origin  of  our  ideas. 

(III.)  The  will  of  man  is  free,  not  only  from  co¬ 
ercion,  but  also  from  necessary  action. 

Defender  .  .  .  Edmund  J.  Tomney. 

Objector  .  .  Francis  J.  Weakley. 

III. 

Perfection  and  Laws  of  the  World.  (Elements  of 
Matter). 

(I.)  The  world  is  not  absolutely,  but  relatively 
perfect. 

(II.)  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  absolutely  immut¬ 
able,  and,  therefore,  miracles  are  possible. 

(III.)  There  are  in  matter  two  substantial  princi¬ 
ples,  that  of  extension  and  that  of  specific 
action. 

Defender  .  .  .  Joseph  L.  Bayard. 

Objector  .  .  .  Hubert  J.  Geenen. 

IV. 

Nature  and  Destiny  of  the  Human  Soul. 

(I.)  The  human  soul  is  essentially  a  simple  being. 

(II.)  The  human  soul  is  spiritual. 

(III.)  The  human  soul  is  immortal. 

Defender  .  .  ,  Edmund  J.  Tomney. 

Objector  .  ,  ,  Francis  J.  McCann. 
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QU/E  PR/ESIDET  HORTULO. 

Fervido  cantu,  Pueri,  Mariam 
Dicite  !  Intactae  Solium  Puellae 
Fulgidum  ornantes  roseis  corollis. 

Dicite  Matrem  ! 

.  Quam  nitet  lentas  salices  reclusa 
Inter  et  florum  medio  vireto 
Virgo  sublimis  niveae  columnse 
Grata  ref  ul  get ! 

Fronte  majestas,  pudor  ore  sistit: 

Emicant  candore  oculi  columbse; 

Diffluit  laeto  placidoque  risu 
Purpura  labri. 

Quam  nitet  glauco  decorata  peplo, 

Lactea  zona,  tunicaque  lucis; 

Suaviter  terra  roseoque  gressus 
Gramine  signans  ! 

Ejus  ad  plantas  viridescit  hortus: 

Et  tepescenti  madefacta  rore 
Myrtese  lauri,  violse,  ligustra, 

Lilia  crescunt. 

Vere,  quum  grato  redolent  odore, 

Floribus  lentis  placet  implicare 
Serta  et  sylvestres  onerare  caste 
Virginis  aras. 

Ipsa  subridet:  placidis  ocellis 
Filium  cernens  pietate  pulsum, 

Lacrymis  vultus  acribusque  curis 
Pectora  sedat. 

Ah!  novo  cantu,  Pueri,  Mariam 
Dicite!  Intactae  Solium  Puellae 
Fulgidum  ornantes  roseis  corollis 
Dicite  Matrem  ! 

P.  N.  M. 


AHttmxi  gay. 

UESDAY,  the  25th  of  April,  witnessed 
an  enthusiastic  reunion  at  the  College 
of  the  students  of  former  years,  al¬ 
though  the  inclemency  of  the  day  and 
near  approach  of  the  Columbian  festivals  prevented 
as  large  a  gathering  as  had  been  expected. 

A  bountiful  repast,  provided  by  the  Faculty, 
awaited  the  Alumni  in  the  large  dining-hall.  The 
Reverend  Father  Rector  presided,  with  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  the  President  of  the 
Alumni,  on  his  right, and  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  one  of  the 
ex-Presidents  of  the  Association,  on  his  left.  The 
oldest  graduate  present  was  Dr.  John  S.  Young, 
’51,  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health.  After  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  dinner,  Father  Rector 
expressed  to  the  assemblage  the  gratification  it  af¬ 
forded  Alma  Mater  to  welcome  her  sons,  the  inter¬ 
est  she  took  in  their  welfare  and  success,  the  hopes 
that  she  entertained  of  the  future,  and  alluded  to 
sundry  ways  in  which  the  Alumni  might  aid  and 
benefit  the  College.  Judge  O’Brien,  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  thanked  the  Rector  and  Faculty 
for  their  hospitality  and  warm  greetings. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  was  then  held  in 
Armory  Hall,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected,  their  respective  terms  of  office  to  begin  on 
Commencement  Day  :  President,  Major-General 
Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mon¬ 
signor  John  M.  Farley,  F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60,  Rev. 
James  J.  Flood,  ’68,  Henry  D.  Purroy,  ’63,  J.V.  Mor- 
risse, ’89,  and  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92;  Treasurer,  Wm. 
H.  Hurst,  ’72  ;  Secretary,  Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89  ; 
and  an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  J.  J. 
Marrin,  Hon.  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Rev.  E.  Slattery,  T.  B. 
Connery,  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Mooney,  Dr.  J.  S.  Young, 
R.  A.  Hargous,  Rev.  J.  C.  Keveney,  S.  J.,  M.  J.  A. 
McCaffery,  D.  A.  Shiel,  Dr.W.  O’Beirne,  J.  F.  Riley, 
R.  S.  Treacy,  John  B.  Shea,  J.  P.  Sweeney,  P. 
Mullaly,  Rev.  J.  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Louis  F.  Haffen,  P. 
A.  Hendrick,  J.  J.  Boyle,  Rev.  J.  Weir,  J.  P.  Dunn, 
Dr.W.Connorton,  Dr.  L.  J.  McNamara,  J.  J.  Aspell, 
F.  D.Dowley,  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  Dr.  James  N.  Butler, 
Rev.  J.  Mead,  T.  Halpin,  C.  Orbin,  Dr.  W.  Howley, 
Kenyon  Fortescue  and  C.  Watson. 

This  Executive  Committee  was  empowered  to 
add  to  its  number  one  member  from  each  class  not 
represented  in  the  foregoing  list,  and  to  fill  any  va¬ 
cancies  that  might  occur  in  its  own  body  or  among 
the  officers  of  the  Association. 

By  unanimous  vote  honorary  membership  was 
conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  present  Faculty 
of  St  John’s  College  and  their  successors  during 
the  period  of  their  incumbency  in  office. 

The  date  of  the  next  business  meeting  was  fixed 
for  next  Commencement  Day,  at  11  a.m,,  and  a 
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special  committee  of  five  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Riley,  the  Rev.  Father  Keveney,  S.  J.,  and  Messrs. 
M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  J.  V.  Morrisse,  T.  J.  Murray, 
was  appointed  to  promote  a  full  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  and  to  report  measures  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  advancement  of  the  Association. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  appropri¬ 
ating  $300,  to  be  used  by  the  Faculty  in  preparing 
and  publishing  an  illustrated  album  descriptive  of 
the  College,  its  buildings,  grounds  and  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  Association  resolved  to  wait  in  a  body  upon 
the  Reverend  Father  Rector  immediately  after  the 
meeting,  and  request  him  to  grant  to  the  College 
students  an  extra  recreation  day  on  the  27th,  to 
enable  such  as  might  desire  to  do  so  to  witness 
the  Columbian  parade.  The  meeting  thereupon 
adjourned. 

gr«  ©loud. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. — Shelley. 

E  hot  summer  day  there  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  a  thin  grey  mist.  It 
rose  higher  and  higher  and  mingled 
with  others  of  its  own  kind  until  at  last 
it  reached  the  zenith,  a  full-fledged  cloud.  It  sailed 
onward  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  over  land  and 
water,  towns  and  country-seats,  lakes  and  rivers, 
looking  down  upon  everything  that  was  happening 
in  the  world.  It  saw  great  cities  with  harbors 
thronged  with  ships,  large  warehouses  and  fine 
churches.  It  passed  over  deserts  and  fields  of  nod¬ 
ding  grain,  prairies  and  forests,  and  so  on,  over  the 
whole  world. 

When  it  first  rose  from  the  ocean,  it  was  a  mere 
fleecy  vapor,  but  as  it  careered  along  it  became 
thicker  and  thicker  until,  at  last,  it  became  a  storm- 
cloud.  One  day  when  it  could  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  water  which  it  held,  it  dissolved  into  rain 
and  came  down,  bringing  refreshment  and  new  life 
to  the  long  parched  earth. 

As  it  fell  upon  the  earth,  it  filtered  through  the 
ground  and  went  down,  down,  until  finally  it  came 
to  a  ledge  of  rock  which  intercepted  its  downward 
course.  It  flowed  along  this  ledge  until  it  came  to 
a  spot  under  a  layer  of  soft  earth,  through  which  it 
forced  its  way  to  the  surface  and  there  came  bub¬ 
bling  up  as  a  spring.  From  this  spring  a  little 
stream  trickled  forth  and  began  to  flow  down  hill, 
and  grew  ever  larger  and  larger  as  other  brooks 
poured  into  it  their  waters.  At  length  it  became  a 
great  river,  which,  in  time,  reached  the  sea,  and 
after  all  its  journeyings  it  was  once  more  back  in  its 
old  home,  the  deep  sea. 

John  Mitchel,  ’97. 


^fovdlutmcusin. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


JENTLEMEN  who  look  in  these  columns 
for  coruscations  of  wit  or  verbal  beauty 
will  look,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  vain. 
There  are  no  particularly  witty  things 
flitting  about  us  on  these  days,  and  I  know  not 
whether  to  attribute  the  lack  of  so  important  a  fea¬ 
ture  to  the  changeable  weather  or  to  our  premature 
grasp  on  “  Spring  Fever.”  Verbal  beauty,  too,  is 
uncalled  for  when  we  can  contemplate  the  beauty 
of  nature  or  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Fordhams’ 
teamwork. 

— Without  a  doubt  the  Fordhams,  ever  since  the 
Yale  game,  have  been  playing  excellent  ball.  We 
surely  did  not  consider  Yale  as  strong  as  Princeton, 
yet  from  a  comparison  between  the  two  scores,  the 
Orange  and  Black  seem  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
Blue.  We  have  yet  to  try  our  real  strength  against 
Yale  and  more  especially  against  Wesleyan. 

— We  were  unfortunate  in  not  having  “  Tom  ” 
Smith  with  us  at  Middletown.  The  score  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Fordhams 
themselves.  We  feel  confident  that  “Tom”  will 
reserve  his  entire  strength  until  Wesleyan  appears 
at  Fordham,  for  we  are  all  anxious  to  vindicate  our 
real  worth. 

— Probably  because  the  Debating  Society  was 
slated  for  a  public  debate,  or  because  there  was  a 
certain  hidden  sympathy  reserved  for  the  speakers, 
or  for  some  other  mysterious  reason,  the  most  furi¬ 
ous  rainstorm  of  the  year  blew  over  Fordham  on 
April  the  20th.  Pluvius  &  Co.  seemed  to  have 
restrained  themselves  until  that  date.  However, 
the  storm,  severe  though  it  was,  could  not  deter  a 
few  self-sacrificing  visitors  who  would  have  breasted 
even  a  hurricane. 

— The  curtailment  of  privileges  for  Sunday 
games  is  an  undisguised  blessing,  for  which,  in  our 
saner  moments,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the 
Rev.  Faculty. 

— The  Debating  Society  ended  its  session  of  ’93 
on  May  the  14th.  The  members  of  First  Division 
and  those  of  Second  who  belong  to  the  University 
Course,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  and  all  concur  in  saying  that  the  work  witnessed 
by  them  deservedly  elicited  their  appreciation. 

— The  Devotions  of  the  Month  of  May  around 
the  Statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  have  had  indeed  a 
poor  beginning.  It  was  not  until  the  second  even¬ 
ing  that  the  weather  permitted  us  to  gather  outside 
in  the  quadrangle,  and  at  the  15th  of  the  month  we 
find  that  we  have  had  only  half  a  dozen  fine 
evenings. 

—The  earnest  way  in  which  some  of  our  men  are 
preparing  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  meeting,  is  cer- 
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tainly  matter  for  encouragement.  We  want  a  few 
points  in  this  coming  meeting,  and  we  are  almost 
assured  of  them  already. 

— Of  course  apparitions  of  Commencement  Day 
are  beginning  to  find  place  in  our  dreams  and,  in 
that  happy  phantom,  all  else  fades  away — prizes, 
medals,  base-ball,  and  that,  “than  which  what’s 
harder,” — examination. 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

|3jgi3§^|REAT  is  the  shop  !  For  many  a  hungry 
fellow  has  it  comforted  after  his  hard 
LlgAfJ  day’s  work.  George  V.  Grainger  and 
Oliver  J.  Hackett,  who  have  charge  of 
the  concern,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  they  run  it,  and  for  bringing  it  to  its  present 
high  standpoint  of  shop  glory. 

— Except  on  very  rainy  days,  the  billiard  and 
reading-rooms  are  all  but  deserted.  Even  the  sooth¬ 
ing  game  of  checkers  or  the  scientific  one  of  chess 
seem  unable  to  lure  their  lovers  from  the  ball  field. 

— With  the  decline  of  the  above-mentioned 
games,  tennis  has  again  started  into  existence,  and 
at  all  hours  of  recreation  its  zealous  supporters  can 
be  seen  running  and  jumping,  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves  on  the  fine  tennis  ground 
which  was  laid  out  last  autumn. 

— The  May  devotions,  which  take  place  every 
evening  around  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  statue,  seemed 
for  the  first  week  or  more  to  be  obstinately  opposed 
by  the  weather. 

— The  two  days  we  spent  in  the  city  during  the 
Columbian  celebration  were  very  timely. 

— Decoration  Day  !  What  a  world  of  meaning  in 
those  words  for  us.  Clean  belts,  whitened  helmets, 
and  a  long,  long  tramp  through  the  City. 

— The  Annual  Debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Armory  Hall  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  Second  Division.  We  can  assure  all  the  speakers 
that  they  held  our  attention  from  beginning  to 
end. 

— May  brought  to  some  of  the  old  Second 
Division  boys  a  touch  of  sorrow.  The  second  of  the 
month  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  William 
Mackel,  a  well-beloved  classmate  and  companion. 
The  day  was  fittingly  remembered  at  the  altar  step 
by  the  members  of  his  class. 

— The  May  altar  in  study-hall,  though  neither 
gaudy  nor  pretentious,  is  still  something  which 
should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  reason  for  its  erec¬ 
tion. 

— Rain  prevented  the  Invincibles  from  playing 
their  scheduled  game  with  the  Bergen  A.  C.  at  Ber¬ 
gen  Point,  N.  J.  It  also  prevented  the  game  with 
the  Deaf  Mutes  at  Fordham.  The  team  won  a 
game  from  the  Counsel  B.  B.  C.  on  Sunday,  May 
7th,  by  a  score  of  8  to  4. 


— The  team  has  plenty  of  practice  and  their  im¬ 
provement  is  greatly  marked,  for  their  solid  team¬ 
work  in  practice  as  well  as  in  official  games  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  our  First  Division  brethren. 

— The  following  schedule  presents  the  remaining 
games  to  be  played  every  Thursday  and  Sunday 
until  the  end  of  June: 

Oaklands,  May  1 8th ,  at  Westchester. 

Counsel  B.  B.  C.,  May  21st,  at  Fordham. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  May  25th  at  Fordham. 
Salems  (doubtful),  May  28th,  at  Fordham. 

Oaklands,  June  1st,  at  Fordham. 

GelfordB.  B.  C.,  June  4th,  at  Fordham. 

— In  the  league  games  on  the  Division  the  New 
Yorks  lead  with  two  victories  and  no  defeats,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Bostons  with  one  victory  and  one  de¬ 
feat. 

— Some  of  our  friends  have  suffered  from  ball¬ 
playing  to  such  an  extent  that  from  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  their  arms,  tennis-playing  or  even  the  violin 
have  to  be  numbered  for  them  among  the  impossi¬ 
bilities. 

— The  contests  between  the  “Snakes”  and 
“Jimmy’s  team  ”  have  been  very  spirited,  but  so 
far  the  Snakes  have  carried  off  the  palm  by  winning 
two  successive  games. 

-  -Again  the  Rector’s  Feast  has  come  and  gone 
and  with  it  the  usual  round  of  speech-making  and 
feasting  and  pleasure.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in 
every  respect. 

— The  handsome  prize  offered  for  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  playing  on  the  Invincibles  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  members.  At  present  Second 
Baseman  Frank  Murphy  leads,  closely  followed  by 
Gerald  Barry  and  G.  B.  Hayes. 

— Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  examinations, 
for  by  the  time  of  our  next  issue  they  will  be  upon 
us. 

— We  beg  leave  to  congratulate  Tom  Smith  on 
his  excellent  pitching  in  the  Trinity  game. 
Twenty-six  strike-outs  is  something  rarely  heard 
of. 

— The  Invincibles  won  a  game  from  the  Day 
Scholars  on  Rector’s  day,  by  the  score  of  8  to  7. 
The  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting  of  Hayes, 
and  the  all-round  playing  of  Sullivan  for  the  Day 
Scholars. 

— The  Devotion  of  the  six  Sundays  in  honor  of 
St.  Aloysius  was  auspiciously  begun  on  Sunday, 
May  14th .  Almost  every  boy  in  the  College  ap¬ 
proached  the  Holy  Table. 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 


O  it  seems  that  the  Tyros  have  not  done, 
during  the  past  month,  all  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them;  but  we  must  remember 
that  in  their  various  games  they  were 
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crippled  by  the  absence  of  one  or  two  of  the  best 
boys. 

— The  first  game  with  an  outside  team  was 
played  on  Sunday,  April  9,  with  the  Osceolas,  of 
New  York  City.  The  Tyros  batted  and  ran  bases 
as  they  pleased.  The  visitors’  errors  were  no  less 
than  22.  C.  Dunn  led  the  Tyros  in  batting.  The 
score  by  innings: 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros...  .11  6  012  4  o  7  o  x — 40  19  4. 

Osceolas....  1  o  o  o  1  o  2  1  o —  5  2  22. 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Dolan  for  Tyros;  Leslie,  Meliody,  Brady 
-and  Meliody,  Bur.  s  and  Tynan,  for  the  Osceolas. 

— On  April  16th  the  Osceolas  came  up  with  a 
very  much  strengthened  team,  and  defeated  the 
Tyros.  The  Tyros  lost  through  poor  base-running 
and  bad  coaching.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a 
running  catch  by  P.  Dolan.  The  score  was: 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros .  1  1  1  30000  o — 6  6  5. 

Osceolas. ...  1  0030220  o — 8  9  8. 

Batteries:  Jordan,  Garcia  and  Eagleton,  for  Tyros;  McArdle 
and  McGarry,  for  Osceolas. 

— Our  next  game  was  with  our  old  opponents, 
the  Day-Scholars.  The  Tyros  gave  up  the  game 
as  it  were,  after  the  fourth  inning.  If  they  had  tried 
a  little  harder  no  doubt  they  would  have  won.  The 
score  : 

R.  H.  F. 

Tyros . o  1  2  o  o  1  o  i —  546. 

Day-Scholars,  i  1401  10  2 — 10  7  5. 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Eagleton,  for  Tyros;  Halpin  and  Mul- 
holland  for  Day-Scholars. 

— On  Saturday,  April  29th,  we  played  Barnard 
School.  Two  of  our  boys  were  absent.  The  Tyros 
were  in  no  mood  to  play;  they  let  the  game  slip 
their  fingers.  The  score: 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros . 1  o  o  o  3  3  1  o  0—8  5  6. 

Barnard.... o  2  2  o  i  i  i  o  2 — 9  5  n. 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Dolan;  Fellows  and  B.  Smith. 

— The  following  day  the  Bergens,  of  Mott 
Haven,  played  a  game  with  us.  Garcia  pitched 
well,  but  he  was  not  ably  supported  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments.  Score: 

_  R.  H.  E. 

Tyros  ... .  1001  1010  o 4  7  9. 

Bergens.... 6  00001  1  1  1 — 10  5  s! 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Dolan;  Kelly  and  Jackson,  Geeks  and 
Rabet. 

The  game  on  May  6th  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first  Osceola  game.  The  visitors  could  not  touch 
Armijos  curves;  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  inning 
on  two  bases  on  balls,  an  excusable  error  by  R. 
Garcia,  and  a  passed  ball,  that  they  scored  two 
runs.  The  Tyros  batted  as  they  pleased,  only  one 
man  failing  to  make  a  hit.  The  score: 

~  R.  H.  E. 

Tyros  . 7  17  o  2  6  2  10  x— 44  17  1. 

Cutler  Jrs..o  0000002—2  o  19. 

-^tteries:  Armijo  and  Eagelton;  Holkins  and  Little;  Morgan 
:and  Holkins.  & 

The  Second  Team’s  first  game  with  an  out¬ 
side  team  resulted  very  differently  from  that  of  the 
Tyros.  They  played  the  Crescents,  of  Mott  Haven, 
Capt.  M.  Sheridan.  The  Reserves’  only  run  was 
made  in  the  fifth  inning.  After  Markham  had  been 


retired  on  strikes, Capt.  Head  hit  a  ground  ball  to  the 
2nd  baseman  who  fumbled  it,  and  Head  was  safe  on 
first;  he  stole  second  and  scored  on  Darcy’s  two- 
base  hit.  The  feature  was  the  pitching  of  Sheridan, 
who  struck  out  fourteen.  The  score: 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyro  Reserves. o  000100  o —  1  4  10. 

Crescents . 2  553612  o — 24  11  2. 

Batteries:  Armijo  and  Dolan ;  Sheridan,  Klaw  and  Wallace. 

— The  Minims  played  two  games  with  the  Day- 
Scholars.  They  won  the  first  by  16-8,  but  lost  the 
second  by  7-6.  They  later  defeated  the  Heavy- 
Weights  in  a  five-inning  game,  score  10-7. 

— Our  lieutenants  have  caught  the  long  trowsers 
fever,  as  have  also  several  others.  At  present,  the 
Division  stands,  “Longs”  28,  “Shorts”  33. 

— Our  May  Altar  in  the  study  hall  has  been  nicely 
arranged  and  decorated.  It  is  under  the  care 
of  our  prefect,  Mr.  Harty,  S.J.,  assisted  by  J.  T. 
Mason  and  A.  C.  Charles. 

— The  lawn  tennis  admirers  have  been  at  last 
gratified.  Our  court  is  in  the  same  place  as  last 
year,  but  is  now  full  regulation  size. 

J.  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


Hay  ^cltolars. 

OT  a  little  excitement  was  lately  created 
in  our  ranks  by  the  announcement  that 
an  edict  was  soon  to  be  issued  com¬ 
pelling  all  the  day  scholars  to  join  the 

Battalion. 

— One  game  with  the  Invincibles  came  off  disas¬ 
trously.  It  was  played  towards  the  end  of  April. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  heaviness  of  the 
sky  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  ball,  and  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  to  this  alone,  can  we  attribute  our 
defeat.  For  surely,  Frank  Kelly  did  good  work  in 
the  box.  The  finest  batters  of  the  opposing  team 
found  his  curves  to  be  an  enigma  ;  and  the  work  of 
P.  Walsh  at  first  base  was  a  reminder  of  League 
basemanship.  When  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

— We  leave  it  to  the  Tyros  to  report  our  small 
team’s  games  on  Tyro  Field. 

— The  daily  games  at  noon  are  usually  managed 
by  J.  Von  Gerichten  and  Fred  Flynn,  and  umpired 
by  Theophile  La  Lame  and  the  official  umpire. 

— The  Souvenirs  have  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  the  Back  Numbers. 

— It  is  reported  that  three  day-scholars  while 
fishing  from  a  rowboat  on  the  Bronx  became  so 
agitated  at  catching  a  small  sunfish  that  they  cap¬ 
sized  their  boat  and  swam  ashore. 

— Mr.  James  C.  Farrell,  a  former  student,  was 
recently  married  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Margaret  R. 
Brady. 

— James  T.  Fisher,  ’95,  is  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Poe  Field  Club  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Leo  Catholic  Club,  lately  organized  intheFordham 
parish  by  Father  Rigney.  P.  C.  R. 
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Fordham  vs.  Legal  Lights,  April  n,  1893,  at  Fordham.  Score, 
Fordham,  26;  L^gal  Lights,  3. 


FORDHAM. 

A.B.R.  B.HS.HP.O.  A. 

E. 

Ferguson, c.f- .2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dolelianty.  l.f .4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Batter,  e . 5 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

McCafl'e’y.l  In 3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

McCann.  3  b-  -4 

0 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

Boyle,  2  b . 4 

McLau’lin.s.s.4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Doran,  r.  f  —  4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McLa’lin,F.,ri.4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Totals....  34 

26 

12 

2 

12 

6 

6 

LEGAL  LIGHTS. 


„  A.B, 

Bassford,  1  b.  -T2 
Murphy,  e.  f-  -1 
Norton,  2  b-  ■  -.1 

Martin,  p . 2 

Gillespie.  3  b-.2 
O’Rourke.  s.s..2 
MoLa’lin.  r.  f..l 

Hynes,  l.f . 2 

Farrell,  c . 2 


Totals.-  •  .15 


E.B.H.  S.HI.O.A.E. 
0  0  0  1  1  2 

1  0  0  0  0  2 

0  0  0  1  1  0 

0  0  0  1  0  3 

1  1  0  2  2  0 

1  0  0  0  2  2 

0  0  0  3  0  7 

0  0  0  0  1  3 

0  0  0  4  2  1 


3  1  0  12  9  20 


Two-base  hit— Rafter.  Three-base  hits— McLaughlin,  F.,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  H.  Bases  stolen,  Fordham,  21.  Legal  Lights, ’2.  Base 
on  balls— By  McLaughlin,  3;  by  Martin,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher— Boyle 
Struck  out— by  McLaughlin, 4;  by  Martin,  1.  Passed  balls, Rafter, 
1;  Martin,  5.  Time  of  game,  1  hour  and  15  minutes;  umpire, 
Hanrahan,  ’96. 


Fordham  vs.  Yale  Law  School,  April  22,  ’93,  at  Fordham. 


Yale . 

Fordham 


1  o  1  o  o  3  o  2 — 7 
OIOOOOO  o — 1 


FORDHAM. 

YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

A.B.  R.  B.H.  S.H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

A.B.  R.B.H.S.H.P.O.  A.  I 

Smith,  p . 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bed’ing’n^b.  .4 
Sh’rpe,  lb&p.o 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Phelan,  e.f.. .  .4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delahanty.l.f.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bowers,  p . 6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Rafter,  c . 4 

0 

1 

0 

15 

2 

2 

O’Neill,  l  b  —  4 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

McCaff’ty.l  b..4 

1 

2 

0 

7 

1 

2 

Hubbard, c.  f.  .3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

McCann  3  h..  .3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Farr  el  1.3  b — 4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Doran,  r.  f . 4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Norton,  s.s _ 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McLauh’n,s.s.4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Beidleman,  e.  3 

2 

0 

0 

11 

3 

Ferguson,  2  b.3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Foster,  l.f _ 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. ..  .32 

Curtis,  r.  f _ 2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

24 

7 

6 

Totals. . .  .30 

7 

2 

2 

97 

7 

Three-base  hit — McCatferty.  Two  base  hit — Hubbard.  Bases 
stolen — Yale  6;  Fordham  5.  Base  on  balls — By  Smith, 9;by  Bowers, 
3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Reddington.  Struck  out — By  Smith,  13;  by 
Bowers,  10;  by  Sharpe,  1.  Passed  balls— Beidleman,  2;  Rafter,  2. 
Wild  pitches — Smith,  1.  Double  plays — Reddington  and  O’Neill, 
McLaughlin,  McCatferty  and  Rafter.  Time  of  game  1  hour  30 
minutes;  umpire,  Hart. 

Fordham  vs.  Invincibles  at  Fordham,  April  23,  ’93.  Score, 
Fordham,  15;  Invincibles  1. 


FORDHAM. 

A.B.  R.B.H.S.H 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

INVINCIBLES. 

A.B.  R.  B.H.  S.H. 

P.O.  A.  I 

Ferguson,  2  b. 4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

i 

Barry,  p., .  — 4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Phelan,  c.f. .  .6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Hayes,  e . 4 

0 

1 

0 

8 

3 

Delehanty.l.f.6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smith.  J.,c.f.  .4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rafter,  e . 6 

0 

1 

0 

16 

6 

0 

Murphy,  2  b..  .4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

4 

McCaff’ty,  1  b.5 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Hughes,  3b.. 4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McCann,  3  b  -  ■  5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Smith,  C-.r.  f.3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Doran,  r.  f  —  4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

House,  1  b — 3 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

McLa’lin, s.s.  4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Lamb,  1.  f . 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tracey,  p . 4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Tomney,  s.s--2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Totals  ••  44 

15 

15 

0 

27 

11 

4 

Totals- •••31 

1 

4 

1 

27 

11  1 

Three-base  hits — McLaughlin,  and  Doran.  Two-base  hit — 
Tracey.  Stolen  bases — Fordham,  14;  Invincibles, 5.  Base  on  balls — 
by  Tracey, 2;  by  Barry,  6  Struck  out — By  Tracey,  13;  by  Barry,  8. 
Passed  balls: — Hayes,  r ;  Rafter  1.  Wild  pitch — Tracey.  Time  of 
game,  2  hours;  umpire,  Bergin,  ’97.  Score: 


Fordham . o  o  3  8  o  1  1  o  2 — 15 

invincibles. . o  o  o  o  o  o  o  1  o —  1 


Fordham  vs  Leos,  at  Fordham,  April  30,  ’93.  Score,  Ford¬ 
ham,  10;  Leos,  7. 


FORDHAM 

A.B.  R.  B.H. 

S.H 

.P.O 

A. 

E- 

LEOS- 

A.B  R.  B.H  S.H. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Smith,  p . 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Dollard.J.,  2b.3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Delehanty.l.  f.3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Smith,  Al.,  p.,3 

l 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Rafter,  c . 3 

3 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Dunning,  s.s. 2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Ferguson,  2  b.4 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Mooney,  3  b..-4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

McCaff’ty.l  b  .3 

i 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Orpheus,  1.  f..4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McCann,  s.  s..3 

i 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Norton,  c-  f..  .4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McLaug’n,3b.3 

i 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Dollard.  P„  c.3 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Doran,  r.  f — 3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hughes,  1  b...4 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Donohue,  c-  f.2 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Duniphy,  r.  f-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals. . .  .28 

10 

8 

1 

21 

6 

4 

Totals  -  ••  -29 

7 

7 

1 

21 

10 

2 

Three-base  hits — McLaughlin,  Mooney.  Two-base  hits — Mc- 
Cafferty,  Mooney.  Bases  stolen — Fordham,  6;  Leos,  4.  Base 
on  balls — By  Smith,  T.,  3;  by  Smith,  Al.  2.  Base  on  hit  by 
pitched  ball— Fordham,  3;  Leos,  2.  Struck  out— By  Smith,  T., 
12;  by  Smith,  Al.,  6.  Passed  balls — Rafter,  4;  Dollard,  3.  Time 
of  game  1  hour  and  a  half.  Umpires — McSorley,  ’93,  and  Bergin, 
’97- 


Fordham  vs.  Aeolians  at  Fordham,  May  6,  1893.  Score : 
Aeolians,  4;  Fordham,  7. 


FORDHAM. 

A.B.  R.B.H.S.H. 

P.O 

A. 

E. 

AEOLIANS. 

A.B.R.  B.H.  S.H.  P.O.  A. 

E. 

bmitn,  l.f . 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delehanty,c.-3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Phelan,  2  b — 3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

2 

Bergin,  2  b---3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McCaffe’y,  l  b.2 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Ramsay,  l  b-.2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Rafter,  c . 3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

3 

i 

Monahan,  1 .  f.2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ferguson.c-f-  .2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calkins.  3  b-.2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

McCann,  s.  s.  -l 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Boyle.  T.,  c.f.2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Doran,  r.  f _ 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McSorley,  r.  f.2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McLa’iin,  3  b  -  2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hanrali’n,  s.s.2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Treacy.  p . 2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Doran,  p . 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Totals, .. -20 

7 

5 

1 

14 

10 

4 

To'als--.-20 

4 

4 

2 

15 

6 

5 

Two-base  hit — Treacy,  3.  Base  hit — Rafter.  Stolen  bases— 
Fordham,  10;  Aeolians,  5.  Base  on  balls — Off  Doran,  3.  Struck 
out — By  Treacy,  4;  by  Doran,  3.  Passed  balls — Delehanty,  2. 
Time  of  game  1  hour.  Umpire,  Mr.  Sullivan. 


Fordham  vs.  Trinity,  at  Fordham,  May  11,  1893.  Score 
Fordham,  25;  Trinity.  2 


FORDHAM. 

A.B.R.  B.H. S.H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

TRINITY. 

A.B.  R.B.H.S.H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Smith,  p . 5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Brou’ton,  s.s-4 

1 

1 

i 

0 

2 

3 

Phelan,  2  b  ■  •  ■  7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

i 

0 

Rowie.  p  —  4 

l 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

McCaffe’v.l  b.6 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Langford, r.f. 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Rafter,  c . 4 

2 

i 

0 

24 

0 

1 

Young,  c.f- -.3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Ferguson,  c.f. 6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartley.  1  b-  -4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McCann,  s.s. -6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Cullen,  2  b — 4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Doran,  r.  f — 4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Strawb’ge,3b.4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

McLau’lin,3b-5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peck,  c . 4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

Boyle,  1.  f . 6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Woffenden.lf.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals- • -49 

25 

21 

0 

27 

3 

2 

Totals- ••  34 

2 

3 

2 

25 

9 

12 

Three-base  hits — Smith  and  Doran.  Bas  s  stolen — Fordham, 
16;  Trinity,  1.  Base  on  balls — By  Smith-,  1;  by  Bowie,  5.  Passed 
balls — Rafter,  1 ;  Peck,  8.  Wild  pitches — Bowie,  2.  Struck  out 
— By  Bowie,  o;  by  Smith,  26.  Time  of  game  2  hours.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Sullivan.  Ferguson  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 


Fordham  vs.  Arlingtons  at  Fordham,  May  14,  1893.  Score  : 
Fordham,  14;  Arlingtons,  o. 


FORDHAM. 

A.B.R.  B.H. 

S.H. 

P.O 

A.  E. 

ARLINGTONS. 

A.B  R.B.H.S.H 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Smith,  p . 4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Donelly,  2  b--2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

i 

Phelan.  2  b-  •  -  6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Nichols.  1  b--3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

McCaffe’y.l  b.4 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Holland,  p---3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rafter,  c . 4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Hushbeal.3b.3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Ferguson.c.f-3 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Driscoll,  c — 3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

i 

0 

McCann,  s.  s.4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Sherry,  r.  f  •  ■  -  2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bergin,  r.  f  -  -  .2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Merrity.  s.  s.  -2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

McLau’lin,3  b  2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kelly,  l.f . 2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Boyle,  1.  f . 4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee,  c.f.-  -2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals- •  -32 

14 

10 

1 

21 

6 

0 

Totals.  •  •  22 

0 

1 

0 

21 

9 

3 

Two-base  hit — McLaughlin.  Three-base  hit  —  McCatferty. 
Bases  stolen — Fordham.  8;  Arlingtons,  2.  Base  on  balls — By 
Smith,  1 ;  by  Holland,  6.  Hit  by  pitcher— Smith.  Passed  balls 
—Driscoll,  1.  Wild  pitch— Holland.  Struck  out— By  Smith,  15; 
by  Holland,  7.  Time  of  game  1  hour  and  a  half.  Umpire,  E.  H. 
Martin,  ’92. 


Note.— In  the  third  inning  of  Trinity  game,  Hartley,  first 
base  of  Trinity,  retired,  and  Strawbridge,  of  third  base,  took  his 
place  on  first  base.  Monaghan,  a  substitute,  played  third  base. 
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glxc  iDctmtc: 

“  Which  is  the  More  Excellent  Art,  Poetry  or 
Oratory  ?” 

Chairman — J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93. 

Speakers,  in  behalf  of  Poetry.— J.  Tracey,  Lan- 
gan,  ’93,  J.  Howlin  Farley,  ’93. 

In  behalf  of  Oratory. — William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94, 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 

Officers  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  : 

President — Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J. 

Vice-President — J.  F.  McLaughlin,  ’93. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  Maher,  ’93. 

Recording  Secretary — M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 

Treasurer — F.  J.  Phelan,  ’94. 

Censors — J.  D.  King,  ’94,  J.  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 

Members— J.  J.  Barrington,  ’94,  M.  A.  Doran,  94, 
P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’94,  J.  H.  Farley,  ’93,  W.  A.  Ferguson, 
’94,  J.  F.  Galligan,  93,  J.  F.  Harrington,  ’94,  F.  X. 
Kelley,  ’93,  J.  T.  Langan,  ’93,  C.  J.  McCafferty,  ’94, 
H.  McLaughlin,  ’93,  F.  McSorley,  ’93,  C.  F.  X. 
O’Brien,  ’93,  J.  O’Loughlin,  ’93,  Jas.  W.  Rafferty,  ’94. 

gxdtancjcs  and  23ooL  JTtotcs. 

HROUGH  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  we  are  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  very  fine  edition  of  Alphonse 
Daudet’s  Stories,  edited  with  introduc¬ 
tion,  notes  and  indices,  by  A.  Guyot  Cameron, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  These 
stories  entitled  Contes  de  Daudet  have  been  chosen 
as  “  examples  of  different  types,  into  which  his 
short  stories  are  divided.  Their  crispness,  their 
brilliant  and  abundant  vocabulary,  their  verve, 
their  freedomfrom  grammatical  difficulties, and  their 
range  suitable  for  earlier  or  more  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  make  these  stories  ideal  mediums  for  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  French  language  and  tempera¬ 
ment.” 

— Current  Literature  for  May  possesses  an 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  literary  coin.  On 
the  first  page  the  important  announcement  is  made 
that  beginning  with  the  next  number  of  this  peri¬ 
odical  and  continuing  through  the  duration  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  a  special  World’s  Fair  edition  will  be 
published  monthly.  These  special  numbers  will 
be  published  on  the  first  of  each  week,  and  will  be 
bound  in  a  specially  designed  cover. 

— We  are  always  able  to  speak  highly  of  Our 
Young  People ,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  in  the  ex¬ 
changes  common  to  us  and  to  that  magazine  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  our  praises.  It  is  always  a 
welcome  thing  to  find  a  Catholic  journal  “striking 
out  ”  for  itself,  so  few  of  those  that  most  frequently 
come  under  our  notice  can  lay  claim  to  originality 
as  a  distinctive  feature.  They  are  too  apt  to  copy 


from  contemporary  pages,  and  content  themselves 
with  repeating  odds  and  ends  of  news  and  views 
picked  up,  one  would  almost  imagine,  at  random 
everywhere.  Not  so,  however,  the  sparkling  little 
bi-weekly  of  the  West.  Anyone  who  turns  over 
its  brilliant  leaves  will  notice  that  originality  and 
good  taste  seem  to  be  its  abiding  watchword,  while 
its  cardinal  rule  is — “  Written  for  Our  Young 
People." 

—  The  Cosmopolitan  for  May  besides  continuing 
the  thrilling  article  by  Flammarion  on  “  The  Last 
Days  of  the  World,”  has  an  exceptionally  good 
sketch  by  Harger  Ragan,  entitled  “  In  the  Foot¬ 
steps  of  Dickens.”  Even  if  “Prison  Life  at  Belle 
Isle  ”  were  not  the  captivating  record  it  is,  its  ex¬ 
quisite  illustrations  would  alone  be  sufficient  war¬ 
rant  for  its  publication.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
“  Lumbering  in  the  Northwest,”  by  J.  E.  Jones,  and 
of  “English  Postal  Reformers,”  by  T.  L.  James.  In 
this  number  there  is  a  good  poem  on  “  Silence,”  by 
John  B.  Tabb. 

— Amongthe  bestof  the  college  periodicals  is  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  edited  by  students  of  St. 
John’s  College.  Its  articles  evince  sound  classical 
learning,  its  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  organ  of  the  college.  The  April  number,  a 
little  belated,  is  notable  for  a  dignified  and  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  Woodstock  College,  the  chief 
Jesuit  house  of  studies  in  this  country. — The  New 
York  Sun,  Wednesday,  May  3,  1893. 

— The  London  Tablet  for  April  22d  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Father  Henry  James 
Coleridge,  S.J  ,  grand-nephew  of  the  poet  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  brother  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge. 
Fr.  Coleridge  was  once  editor  of  The  Month  and 
is  the  author  of  many  devotional  works. 

MAY. 

We  welcome  thee  with  gladness,  fairest  May  ; 

Thou  comest  laden  with  a  thousand  flowers, 

To  deck  our  gardens  and  adorn  our  bowers 
With  all  the  tints  that  in  the  rainbow  play 
When  ’mid  the  crystal  drops  a  sportive  ray 
Of  golden  sunshine  dances  light  and  free, 

Like  some  blythe  fairy  bubbling  o’er  with  glee 
Wh'o  paints  the  sombre  clouds  with  colors  gay. 

But  with  a  fonder  love  our  bosoms  swell 
At  thought  of  Mary,  free  from  every  stain 

To  whom  her  children’s  prayers  like  incense 

rise 

In  vast  cathedral  or  monastic  cell 
From  rosy  dawn  until  the  eye  descries 
The  shades  of  even  gathered  on  the  plain. 

—  The  Highlander. 

— Perhaps  the  most  striking  number  of  Short 
Stories  yet  issued  is  that  for  the  month  of  June.  The 
tales  contained  in  it  are  interesting  and  of  great 
variety,  almost  all  of  them  being  original. 


THOMAS  B.  CLIFFORD, 

Jlttor'i^ey-cbt-Lcuvr , 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  all  the  States. 

BANK  NOTARY, 

206  Broadway,  corner  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

PROTESTS,  COLLECTIONS,  PASSPORTS,  DEPOSITIONS. 

Oaths  Administered,  Claims  Proved  and  Acknowledgments  Taken 
to  be  used  in  other  States. 


U.  S.  PASSPORT  AGENT. 


Wm.  H.  Hoyt.  Herbert  G.  Squiers, 

Late  United  States  Army. 

WM.  II.  HOYT  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Brokers 

5  VANDERBILT  AVENUE, 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  _  y.  CITY 

23<1  and  24th  Ward,  Westchester  County  and  Suburban  Property 

our  Specialty. 

Telephone  Call,  1209  R. 

PECK  &  SNYDER, 

124,  12G  &  12S  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Gaines  of  Sport  in  the  World, 

Will  mail  their  1890  Catalogue,  Containing  392  Large  Pages. 

Over  8,000  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket,  Fishing, 
Gymnasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods,  and  Games  of  every 
description  for  out  and  indoor  use.  Covers,  8  insets,  printed  in  15  colors. 

SENT  BY  MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID,  25  CENTS. 


Merwin  Halbert  k  Co., 

26  WEST  23d  STREET. 

Foot  Ball,  Lacrosse,  Gymnasium,  Toboggans, 

Skates,  and  a  full  line  of 

ATHLETIC  m  SPORTING  GOODS. 

Manufacturers  of  Chest  Weights,  Rowing  Machines,  and  full  line  of 
Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


c 


M.  J.  McDEEMOTT, 

PLUII1BER  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEER, 

717  TREMONT  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

~~  DR  p.  JL~  SISS0\, 


64  West  49th  Street, 


M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

DOMESTIC  FRUITS*  EGGS,  POULTRY, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GAME  IN  THEIR  SEASON. 


22  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 


MILITARY  CLOTHING, 

NO.  34  HOWARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OFFICERS’  AND  BAND  UNIFORMS  A  SPECIALTY. 


OrFiCE  Hours  :  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 


■Dentist  to  Fordham  College. 


MULHERN,  PIATTI  &  KIRK, 

STEAM  &  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared  and  estimates  glvon  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  all  classes  of  buildings. 

REPAIRING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
Telephone,  Call  “  1841  38th  St.”  144  EAST  42d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


M  agical  Apparatus 


FOR 

Home  Amusement 

AND 

Stage  Performances, 

OTTO  MAURER, 

321  Bowery. 


°°  TO  C.  STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BABBEB, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


BIG  OFFER  T 


Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding 

—  AND  — 

IRON  BEDS  ESPECIALLY. 

Liberal  Discounts  to  Institutions • 

PARLOR  SUITS, 

From  $30,  $38,  $45, 
$55,  $75,  up. 

CHAMBER  SUITS, 

BEVEL  GLASS, 
$14.75,  $18,  $25,  $35, 
up. 

Pier  Glasses,  Bevel 

$13,  $16.50,  $20,  $25, 
$32,  up. 

CHEFFONIERS, 

With  or  Without  Glass. 

SC,  $0,  $12.50.  $15,  $18,  up, 

UPHOLSTERED 
ROCKERS, 

$2.70,  $4.50,  $7.25,  $10,  up. 

CARPETS,  MATTING,  RUGS  AND  MATS 

IN  ENDLESS  VARIETIES. 

Goods  Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

FRIEL  tfc  HAND, 

889,  891  &  893  THIRD  AVENUE, 

53d  St.  Elevated  Station. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  301  Bkoadwat,  new  York. 

Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 

Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

jTientifit  Jhumcm 

.  Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year;  11.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 

Fubdishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS. 

Pickled  or  Plain. 

No«$.  6  Sc  4  Washing-ton  Fish  Market, 

New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS. 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  qualities  of  our  Ready-made  garmeiuJ  been  on 
especial  mention. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manu¬ 
facture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in  our  Men’s  Ready  Made 
Garments  is  also  extended  to  our  Clothing  for  Boys 
and  Children,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles  at  no  higher 
prices  than  are  frequently  asked  for  garments  made  in  larger 
wholesale  lots  and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Patterns  at  all  noticeable  always  limited  to 
small  quantities.  Hats  for  Men  and  Youths — Lincoln, 
Bennett  &  Co.  and  other  makes.  In  Furnishing  Goods  — 
Allen,  Solly  &  Co.'s  Underwear,  and  the  best  qualities  in  all 
staple  articles,  with  novelties  in  Neck-wear,  Gloves,  Water¬ 
proof  Coats,  Scotch  long  Hose,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

jit.  %o\xvJs  ©ollcfle 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  re 
quirements,  in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Goods  line.  Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Ca¬ 
noes,  and  Launches.  Cymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


F.  P.  McKEON, 

Dealer  in 

CHINA,  GLASS  ANH  EARTHENWARE, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Streets,  New  York. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery  Britannia  and  Plated  ware,  Bird  Cages 
m  Glass .  Shades,  &c- 
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No.  8 


Hail,  (0  (Columbia! 


XCbc  Speeches 


All  hail  to  America,  land  of  the  free  1 

Though  last  among  nations  its  name  was  enrolled, 

Its  banner  pressed  forward,  on  land  and  on  sea 

A  rank  with  the  foremost  to  challenge  and  hold. 
Home  of  sweet  liberty, 

Millions  are  blessing  thee! 

Land  of  the  exile,  to  thee  do  they  flee. 

Hark  to  their  joyous  cry, 

Piercing  the  azure  sky: 

Hail,  O  Columbia  !  the  happy,  the  free  ! 

Though  an  infant,  it  boasted  Herculean  might, 

When  the  serpents  of  tyranny  thought  it  their  prey; 
All  fearless  and  dauntless,  it  rushed  to  the  fight, 

And  crushing  its  enemies,  hurled  them  away. 
Freedom  sheds  over  it 
Blessings  that  cover  it, 

Rich  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  its  lea, 

Loudly  salute  it  then, 

’Till  the  land  ring  again  : 

Hail,  O  Columbia  1  the  happy,  the  free  1 

As  the  fire  that  sweeps  over  valley  and  glen. 

Embracing  the  seedling,  the  towering  oak, 

So  liberty’s  flame  swept  Columbia  then 

When  its  children  arose  to  break  tyranny’s  yoke. 
Fiercely  its  beacon  light 
Glanced  from  the  mountain  height 
Filling  each  breast  with  a  patriot’s  glee  ; 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew, 

’Till  the  cry  rose  anew, 

Hail,  O  Columbia  !  the  happy,  the  free  ! 

It  was  kindled  at  Lexington;  widely  it  spread  ; 

Saratoga  reflected  the  glorious  rays  ; 

On  Trenton  and  Eutasv  its  splendor  was  shed, 

’Till  at  Yorktown  the  tyrant  shrank  back  in  amaze. 
Sorely  did  Britain  feel, 

Hearing  the  joyous  peal, 

Sullenly  seeking  her  home  in  the  sea  ; 

Sounding  along  the  wave, 

Sung  by  the  stout  and  brave, 

Hail,  O  Columbia  !  the  happy,  the  free! 

And  now  mid  commotions  that  rage  o’er  the  world, 

Like  a  flower-gemmed  isle  of  the  sea  in  repose, 

While  madly  against  it  the  billows  are  hurled, 

She  smiles  at  the  tempest,  she  fears  not  its  blows. 

Firm  in  her  sacred  right, 

Strong  in  her  conscious  might, 

Floating  still  proudly  her  banner  we  see. 

Millions  of  happy  ones 
Hail  it  with  benisons  : 

Long  live  Columbia  !  the  happy,  the  free  ! 

G.  O. 
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Site  (nrnvclt  anti  the  pMssiotis. 

BID  you  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  College,  and 
in  the  name  of  400  years  of  Catholic 
struggle  and  success  of  which  this  year 
is  the  crown  and  flower.  Looking  over  this  vast 
audience  memory  carries  me  back  to  an  early  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Country  and  our  native  State. 
I  follow  the  course  of  a  great  river  up  to  its  source, 
and  see  the  silent  forests  that  skirt  its  banks,  a 
silence  broken  by  nothing  save  the  wild  yell  of  the 
Iroquois.  I  see  a  band  of  Indians  surrounding  the 
towering  form  of  a  black-robed  man  and  I  think  that 
if  the  heroic  eyes  of  John  de  Brebceuf  could  have 
penetrated  these  400  years  and  rested  upon  this 
great  gathering  his  noble  heart  would  have  thrilled 
in  its  death-struggle  and  he  would  have  blessed 
God  for  the  far-off  fruit  of  his  labors  and  his  blood. 
But  this  consoling  sight  of  missionary  struggle  and 
success  which  was  denied  the  early  martyr  is  spread 
out  before  us,  and  we  can  contemplate  with  pride 
and  with  pleasure  the  great  success  of  the  Church 
in  the  field  of  missionary  labor.  It  is  a  success 
which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  historical 
events  that  took  place  four  centuries  ago;  it  is  a 
success  which  should  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the 
heart  of  every  loyal  Catholic  and  instil  into  him  a 
sense  of  pride,  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  conquests 
which  the  Church,  his  mother,  has  made. 

He  sees  Peter  and  Faul  struggling  valiantly  for 
victory  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Emperor;  he  sees 
the  hermits  and  anchorites  in  the  East,  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  bringing  multitudes  to  the  faith  by  their 
words  and  example;  he  glories  in  the  success  of  St. 
Denis  in  France,  St.  Augustine  in  England  and  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland;  aye,  he  even  beholds  God’s 
devoted  servants  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of 
Africa,  into  the  wilds  of  Russia  and  Asia,  and  he 
feels  proud  of  being  a  member  of  that  Church,  which 
has  given  birth  to  so  many  noble  hearts,  to  so  many 
noble  souls. 
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But  there  is  one  conquest  that  to  our  mind  over¬ 
tops  all  these  glories;  there  is  one  conquest  over 
Satan  in  which  we,  nursed  as  we  are  in  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  especially  take  pride;  I  speak  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  in  our  native  land, 
our  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  When  the  first  missianary  set  his  foot 
upon  American  soil  not  one  Christian  inhabitant 
was  to  be  found,  not  one  church  erected  for  the 
honor  and  worship  of  God,  not  one  school  for  the 
education  of  youth.  Four  hundred  years  have 
come  and  gone;  and  what  a  change  has  taken 
place.  Where  there  were  no  Christians  there  are  now 
millions;  where  there  were  no  churches  there  are 
now  myriads,  and  where  there  were  no  schools 
there  are  now  hundreds.  It  is  this— — it  is  this  con¬ 
quest  that  the  American  Catholic  points  out  proudly 
to  his  questioner  and  says  surely  that  Church  which 
was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time 
is  inspired  and  sustained  by  God. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  detail  on  what 
the  Church  has  done  for  America,  or  even  for  one 
State;  for  such  a  task  would  require  volumes:  I 
shall  pass  quickly  over  her  triumphs  and  her  victo¬ 
ries,  and  strive  to  pluck  from  the  innumerable 
blossoms  with  which  she  has  studded  the  country 
one  or  two  that  are  perhaps  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest.  What  a  noble  example  of  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  have  we  in  the  efforts  of  the  early  fathers  to 
convert  and  bring  within  the  pale  of  civilization, 
the  fierce  Huron  and  the  blood-thirsty  Iroquois. 
New  York  State  has  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs!  The  names  of  Jogues,  Goupil  and  Lelande, 
are  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  can  appreciate 
true  heroism  and  moral  fortitude.  Before  the  Puri¬ 
tan  fathers  had  landed  in  New  England — aye,  before 
they  had  become  recognized  as  a  separate  denomi¬ 
nation  Catholic  Missionaries  had  penetrated  into 
the  recesses  of  Maine  and  New  York  and  met  with 
unparalleled  success. 

They  found  a  harvest  rich  for  reaping  and  some 
would  have  enrolled  all  the  red  men  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  faith  had  not  the  rapacity  of  those  whose 
sole  object  was  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes 
placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  red  man 
and  the  white  and  made  him  regard  every  foreigner 
as  his  natural  enemy  and  the  robber  of  his  birth¬ 
right.  It  was  then  when  noble  minds  and  courag¬ 
eous  hearts  were  needed  to  reconcile  the  red  men 
to  their  foes;  it  was  then  when  a  strong  hand  and 
devoted  souls  were  needed  that  the  missionaries 
came  to  the  front,  leaped  valiantly  into  the  breach, 
resolved  to  convert  and  civilize  the  heathen,  to 
bring  them  that  doctrine  which  had  stood  as  firm  as 
adamant  in  the  old  world,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt- 

You  all  know  what  success  attended  these  efforts; 
at  first  they  were  treated  with  scorn  and  aversion 


and  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  terrible 
sufferings  and  hardships,  but  in  the  end  Christian 
virtue  and  perseverance  gained  the  victory  over  the 
fear  of  physical  pain  and  these  savages  untutored, 
unenlightened  as  they  were,  were  constrained  to 
bow  down  before  them  as  men  inspired  by  God,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  they  taught.  What  a  noble  conquest  was  this! 
Surely  these  men  must  have  been  inspired  by  a 
higher  power,  for  no  man  by  himself,  no  matter  how 
great  his  ability,  no  matter  how  remarkable  his 
talents  could  have  made  such  a  lasting  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  these  uncouth  savages.  Thus  began 
the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of  America  and  the 
good  work  has  gone  on  increasing,  always  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  destined  never  to  cease  until  this  country 
of  ours  shall  be  no  longer  a  missionary  land. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  swept  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Main,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  there  is  hardly  a  spot  which 
they  have  not  visited  and  in  which  they  have  not 
made  converts.  It  was  Marquette,  who  long  before 
the  English  landed  at  Plymouth,  or  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam,  sailed  up  the  beautiful  Mississippi, 
the  father  of  our  American  waters,  stopping  here 
and  there  to  convert  the  Indians,  who,  attracted  by 
his  wonderful  fortitude  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught, came  to  be  received  into  that  Church 
which  ever  has  and  ever  will  stand  triumphant. 
He  came  as  a  missionary  to  thiscountry  and  resolved 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians:  and  so  he  did.  On  a  lonely  isle  in 
the  Mississippi  with  only  two  companions,  he 
passed  away  to  receive  that  crown  which  he  had 
worked  so  hard  to  gain,  unwept  and  unsung.  Un¬ 
wept  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  unwept  for  by  Europe  and  the 
Christian  East  but  mourned  for  and  lamented  by  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  America,  who  could  perhaps 
appreciate  true  worth  better  than  their  more  edu¬ 
cated  brethren  and  in  whose  hearts  dwelt  a  natural 
nobility  far  superior  to  that  of  many  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellowmen. 

The  South  and  the  West  furnished  still  richer 
harvests.  It  was  there  that  the  Spaniards  and 
French  met  their  first  check  ;  it  was  there  that  they 
encountered  the  most  resolute  resistance,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  an  expedition  into  the  interior  involved 
the  most  daring  courage  and  perseverance,  for  no 
one  who  undertook  such  a  task,  not  even  the  most 
fortunate, could  hope  that  he  would  return  unscathed. 
The  country  was  peopled  by  a  hardy  and  ferocious 
race  who  looked  upon  all  the  whites  as  their  enemies 
and  considered  it  a  moral  and  religious  obligation 
to  exterminate  them,  whether  they  came  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  palm-branch  ;  but  our  brave 
pioneers  did  not  shrink  from  these  dangers  ;  they 
rather  courted  them,  and  alas  !  many  entered  those 
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wilds  never  to  return.  Only  fifty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  Father  Padilla 
and  Brother  John  of  the  Cross  fell  victims  to  their 
zeal,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  new  world.  Still  this 
did  not  deter  others  from  their  duty  and  although 
many  were  slain  amidst  the  most  excruciating  tor¬ 
ments  savage  ingenuity  could  devise,  in  the  end, 
little  by  little,  the  solid  wall  of  heathenism  gave  way 
before  the  battering  ram  of  Christianity. 

Such,  then,  is  a  rapid  sketch  which  a  cursory 
glance  over  the  work  of  the  missionaries  exposes  to 
view  ;  such  are  a  few  of  the  labors  and  successes 
that  tended  to  make  our  country  what  she  is  both 
in  a  civil  and  religious  sense  ;  such  are  a  few  of  the 
deeds  pf  daring  and  courage  performed  by  the 
pioneers  of  Christianity  in  the  New  World.  We 
have  read  with  eagerness  and  admiration  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maine  and  New  York;  we  have 
seen  the  Dominicans  controling  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida  ;  aye,  we  have  even  witnessed  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  in  the  West  offering  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  to  gain  souls  for  God,  and  we  have  been 
thrilled  with  admiration  and  wished  that  we  had 
souls  as  pure,  as  simple,  as  fearless  as  those  of  these 
men.  Let  Horatius,  who  bravely  defended  the 
bridge  against  the  hosts  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  yield 
the  laurel  wreath  to  Jogues  and  Le  Moine,  let  Caesar 
and  Alexander  bow  down  before  Mark  and  Padilla 
and  let  Ney,  the  valiant  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  who  so  boldly  conducted  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  resign  the  victor’s  palm  to  Rauzan  and 
Marquette  ;  in  fine,  let  all  those  brave  and  noble 
military  heroes  whose  souls  never  felt  the  pang  of 
fear  acknowledge  the  worth  and  spirit  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  defy  death  amidst  the 
excitement  of  battle  and  another  to  calmly  watch 
it  approaching  amidst  the  most  excruciating  tor¬ 
ments.  And  let  me  beseech  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whenever  you  hear  the  glories  of  your 
ancient  Church  called  into  question  to  rise  and  point 
proudly  to  the  work  of  your  missionaries  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  defy  your  questioners  to  produce  such 
another  record  of  courage  and  daring,  such  another 
record  of  fortitude  and  perseverance,  such  another 
record  of  self-denial  and  devoted  suffering. 

J.  Tracey  Langan,  Jr.,  ’93. 


go  a 


Hail  queenly  flower  of  the  winding  vale! 

For  thee  were  made  the  shower,  the  vernal  gale; 
Thy  grassy  couch  embalmed  with  floral  dew 
The  gentle  moon  bedecks  with  silvery  hue. 

I11  thy  formation  Nature  drained  her  store, 

And  all  her  art  can  equal  thee  no  more. 


Thy  peerless  shape  the  twinkling  stars  admire 
And  then  behind  the  weeping  clouds  retire. 

For  thee  meandering  rills  arrest  their  course, 

And  hastening  brooks  forsake  their  bubbling  source. 
The  bee  with  longing  eye  surveys  thy  cheek, 

Yet  plunders  not  a  form  so  mildly  meek. 

Gay  zephyrs  sport  in  mazes  round  thy  bower, 

And  own  the  spells  of  such  enchanting  power. 

The  rose  beneath  its  blush  conceals  a  thorn, 

But  thou  art  beauty’s  type  in  fairest  form. 

Nonnullus. 


ghe  C$Iiuvch  and  the  (5ou eminent. 


URNING  over  the  pages  of  history,  and 
studying  works  whose  composition  cost 
the  better  part  of  many  a  noble  life,  or 
pondering  on  the  sayings  of  those 
whose  great  ambition  it  was  to  leave  to  posterity  a 
true  record  of  their  times,  what  delight  pervades 
the  mind,  what  pleasure  is  aroused  it}  our  souls  when 
we  find  on  every  page,  yea,  in  every  line,  reminders 
of  the  great  love  which  our  Holy  Church  has  always 
had  for  right  rule  and  good  government.  Count¬ 
less  are  the  instances  where  we  find  her  awakening 
and  fostering  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  a  loyal 
and  steadfast  love  of  their  native  country. 

Although  the  Church  was  not  instituted  to  serve 
exclusively  the  temporal  wants  of  man,  although 
her  mission  is  not  confined  altogether  to  this  world, 
still  indirectly  her  influence  secures  to  man  and  to 
society  the  highest  temporal  prosperity  ;  for,  as  you 
know,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has  wisely 
ordained  that  we  work  out  our  eternal  destiny  in 
society,  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life  ;  and  the  Church  to  whom  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  whatever  directly  concerns  our  last  end,  has 
it  imposed  upon  her  to  see  that  the  conditions  of 
life  in  society  be  regulated  according  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  principles  of  justice  and  law  and  order,  for 
where  they  are  absent,  where  anarchy  and  disorder 
reign,  there  is  little  hope  of  attaining  the  end  of  our 
being  either  here  or  hereafter,  and  all  annals  of 
time,  all  chronicles  of  the  past  prove  that  she  has 
continually  promoted  that  liberty  which  secures  to 
man  the  power  of  exercising  his  right  ;  her  doc¬ 
trines  have  contributed  to  its  developement  and  her 
advice  has  often  preserved  it  for  a  nation.  And 
though  the  Church  has  given  her  bounty  to  every 
rightly  constituted  government,  still  it  seems  to  me 
that  her  best  gifts  and  best  love  have  been  reserved 
for  this  mighty  nation  of  ours  ;  for  it  was  faith  that 
kept  before  the  eyes  of  Columbus  the  vision  of  the 
lovely  western  land  which  he  meditated  to  erect 
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into  a  glorious  Christian  community,  and  when  the 
tides  of  immigration  began  to  set  in  we  see  that 
wherever  settlements  were  formed  and  governed 
according  to  the  teachings  of  our  holy  religion  there 
reigned  peace  and  prosperity  and  mutual  love 
between  natives  and  strangers ;  and  where  these 
teachings  were  neglected,  there  followed  rapine, 
hatred  and  religious  persecutions  that  we  would 
fain  forget  ;  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  colonies 
we  Catholics  were  ostracised  ;  we  endured  in  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

“To  sit  at  the  gate  and  be  the  heathen’s  jest 
Silent  and  self-possessed.” 

Still  when  the  just  war  of  the  revolution  broke 
out,  the  Church  blessed  her  children  as  they 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  liberty  ;  in  the  love  of  a 
common  country  they  forgot  and  forgave  their 
grievances  as  we  forget  and  forgive  them  now 
And  looking  back  through  the  mist  of  years  to 
that  early  glorious  struggle,  how  grandly  the  forms 
and  features  of  those  true  Catholic  gentlemen  stand 
out  before  us  ;  they  came  from  Maryland,  the  home 
of  religious  liberty,  and  their  motto  was  “Remember 
Carroll’s  sacred  trust.”  They  came  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  ;  they  came  from 
Virginia  and  Carolina  with  Lee  and  Marion  ;  and 
when  the  dark  clouds  of  disaster  threatened  the 
cause  at  Valley  Forge,  it  was  the  generosity  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  that  relieved 
the  sad  condition  of  Washington  and  his  army. 
Not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the  council 
chamber  where  hung  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  the 
influence  of  the  Church  felt.  With  what  ready 
patriotism  the  great  patriarch  Bishop  Carroll,  left 
the  peaceful  duties  of  his  diocese  to  make  a 
laborious  journey  into  Canada  in  the  interests  of 
the  struggling  colonies  ;  and  how  beautifully 
Franklin  writes  of  that  mission  :  he  says  that  were 
it  not  for  the  constant,  unselfish  attention  of  Mr. 
Carroll  he  himself  would  surely  have  died  on  the 
journey.  And  when  the  clouds  of  war  had  rolled 
away,  when  the  fair  form  of  liberty  rose  as  if  from 
out  of  the  ocean,  as  a  sign  of  comfort  to  every 
oppressed  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  at 
length  peace  dawned,  Catholics  expressing  in  their 
lives  the  teachings  of  their  Church  ever  sought  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  government  by 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

And  now  leaving  the  colonists  still  panting  from 
the  exhausting  struggle  which  they  had  been  wag¬ 
ing  against  the  proudest  throne  of  Europe,  as  we 
advance  along  the  broad  roadway  of  prosperity 
which  marks  our  own  country’s  progress,  we  note 
with  pride  and  honest  pleasure  that  our  Holy 
Church  has  always  been  a  most  conservative  ele¬ 
ment,  ever  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  union.  And 
what  more  noble  example  can  be  recalled  than  one 


which  occurred  but  a  few  years  ago  and  which 
some  of  you  assembled  here  can  easily  remember. 
Many  of  the  generation  which  is  now  passing  away 
and  whose  brows  are  silvered  over  with  advancing 
age  can  call  up  to  memory  the  noble  form  of  the 
great  Archbishop  of  New  York,  John  Hughes,  as  he 
stepped  forth  to  assume  in  addition  to  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  a  large  and  ever  increasing  diocese,  an 
important  mission  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

And  not  as  ambassadors  only  did  the  Church 
lend  us  aid  in  that  terrible  strife,  but  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  camps,  yea,  on  the  very  field  of  battle  was  her 
influence  felt.  In  every  regiment  of  the  army  we 
see  our  Catholic  Chaplains  going  about  instilling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  a  deep  and  lasting  patriot¬ 
ism.  They  were  ever  present  in  the  thickest  of  the 
conflict,  whispering  words  of  encouragement  and 
removing  from  the  hearts  of  the  men  the  fear  of 
death  ;  and  when  the  shades  of  night  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  the  noble  priests  remained  on  the  field 
consoling  the  wounded,  administering  sacraments 
to  the  dying  and  often  baptizing  those  who  only  at 
the  last  moment  received  the  light  of  the  true  faith. 
And  when  peace  had  once  again  settled  down  on 
this  troubled  land  and  joined  together  in  bonds  of 
lasting  fraternity  the  reunited  sons  of  this  mighty 
household,  the  priests  and  bishops  turned  with  re¬ 
doubled  zeal  to  ward  off  every  insidious  enemy, 
and  the  reverend  bishops  who  are  the  divinely 
appointed  guardians  of  faith  and  morals,  have  in 
many  pastorals  warned  the  people  against  internal 
dangers  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  have 
expounded  most  weighty  arguments  warning  the 
faithful  to  keep  clear  of  all  that  leads  to  anarchy 
and  socialism.  They  have  brushed  away  the  plaus¬ 
ible  sophistries  and  shown  how  shallow  is  the 
doctrine  which  would  instil  in  its  followers  the 
belief  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  property.  They 
have  denounced  at  length  those  principles  which 
would  banish  all  honest  competition,  which  would 
encourage  idleness  and  sloth  and  rob  industrious 
men  of  that  which  by  every  law  belongs  to  them, 
principles  which  would  cause  endless  confusion,  dis¬ 
cord  and  abject  slavery. 

Thus  have  we  seen  how  the  Church  has  ever 
treated  us,  how  she  has  ever  labored  and  toiled  to 
preserve  for  us  the  untold  blessings  of  a  stable,  free 
government.  We  have  traced  her  course  through 
four  hundred  years  and  never  have  we  found  her 
assuming  any  but  the  noblest,  loftiest  position. 
Her  history  joins  the  two  great  ages  of  civilization. 
No  other  institution  remains  which  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose 
from  the  Pantheon  and  the  wild  beasts  roared  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of 
yesterday  when  compared  to  the  line  of  Supreme 
Pontiffs.  We  can  trace  it  back  step  by  step  until 
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we  come  to  its  Author  on  His  cross  on  Calvary. 
She  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  all  governments, 
she  was  powerful  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flour¬ 
ished  and  northern  Europe  was  but  a  wild  and 
dreary  waste.  Yes,  she  has  seen  their  beginning 
and  in  their  infancy  did  she  protect  them, and  while 
they  were  still  young  she  threw  around  them  the 
sheltering  arm  of  faith  ;  and  to  no  nation  has  she 
proved  a  kinder  mother  than  to  ours.  She  has  been 
ourcomforter  and  counsellor  from  the  dayColumbus 
landed  down  to  the  present;  and  as  she  is  destined 
to  last  to  the  end  of  time,  may  we  ever  find  in  her 
eyes  the  favor  which  we  have  always  experienced  ; 
may  she  ever  continue  as  our  guide  and  friend,  and 
when  the  Messiah  sits  in  judgment  may  she  point  to 
the  United  States  as  the  grandest  example  of  a  true 
Christian  government  and  a  true  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Francis  O’Laughlin  ’93. 


£hc  (Cluivch  and  Education. 

ESIDES  that  work  which  is  her  princi- 
pa  1  mission  upon  earth,  and  as  a  means  to 
its  attainment,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  betterment 
other  people.  All  through  the  early  times  she  nour¬ 
ished  the  first  beginnings  of  education  and  learning. 
During  the  ages  when  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
hung  heavy  over  the  entire  world,  the  literary  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  were  preserved  in  the  sacred 
vaults  of  her  churches  and  monasteries;  when, 
finally,  the  Renaissance  began  it  was  she  who 
through  her  people  and  her  ministers  gave  it  its 
greatest  impulse,  and  supplied  it.  with  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  sustenance  it  craved  ;  she  it  was  who  shel¬ 
tered  the  great  universities  of  Europe  during  their 
infancy,  blessed  them  in  their  successes,  and  shielded 
them  from  the  baneful  influence  of  false  doctrine; 
and  now  in  our  own  nineteenth  century,  in  this  era 
of  progress  and  achievement,  when  the  accumulated 
legacy  of  the  past  has  been  so  wonderfully  augmen¬ 
ted,  the  Church  still  continues  to  arouse,  encourage, 
sustain  and  direct  the  faculties  of  men. 

Although  no  short  review  can  do  justice  to  the 
efforts  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  put  forth  in 
this  country,  or  to  the  results  which  those  efforts 
have  achieved,  yet  we  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
We  have  heard  what  part  she  played  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  settlement  of  the  new  world;  we  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  share  she  has  taken  in  the  affairs  of  State; 
let  us  now  consider  what  she  has  already  done, 
what  she  is  doing,  and  what  she  intends  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  education. 

In  our  own  day,  no  less  than  in  the  beginning, 
has  the  Church  had  to  contend  against  the  false  idea 
of  education  which  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  in 


many  minds;  and  her  attempts  to  correct  this  mis¬ 
conception  have  aroused  the  cry  which  has  more 
than  once  been  raised,  that  she  is  the  enemy  ol  ad¬ 
vancement  and  education.  No  charge  is  more  ab¬ 
surd.  Look  at  the  high  standard  required  of  her 
clergy;  look  at  the  learning,  the  erudition  of  her  dif¬ 
ferent  orders,  many  of  which  were  instituted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  teaching;  look  at  the  strenuous 
efforts  she  has  made,  the  difficulties  she  has  over¬ 
come,  the  success  she  has  achieved  in  spreading 
education,  and  tell  me  whether  you  find  any  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  you  may  ground  this  charge  ! 
There  is  none.  Everywhere  are  her  own  schools, 
and  every  where  has  she  shown  herself  the  advocate 
and  promoter  of  education. 

It  is  the  true  training,  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  human  faculties  that  she  seeks  to 
give  in  her  schools.  She  has  seen  to  what  the 
purely  intellectual  training  leads;  she  knows  well 
the  finely  developed  animal  produced  by  influences 
that  wholly  disregard  the  moral  side  of  the  man  ; 
and  herself  avoiding  this  fatal  error  she  strives  to 
bring  out  the  perfect  man,  developing  with  due 
attention  every  faculty  that  God  has  given  him, 
and  making  him  morally  as  well  as  physically  and 
intellectually  strong.  For  many  years,  in  the  face 
of  the  bitterest  opposition  and  attack,  she  has  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  principle  and  has  maintained  that  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State  alike — 
that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  exclude  religion  from 
education. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  common-sense  as  well  as 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  was 
fou  •  hundred  years  ago.  It  found  its  first  applica¬ 
tion  early  in  the  annals  of  America.  In  all  the 
records  of  history  there  is  nothing  more  sublime 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  set  about  in¬ 
structing  the  native  Indians.  A  great  task  lay  be¬ 
fore  her.  Whole  nations  had  to  be  reclaimed  from 
their  savage  state,  and  to  do  this,  their  customs, 
their  traditions,  their  very  natures  had  to  be  changed. 
Slowly,  steadily  the  change  went  on.  In  many  a 
mission  and  settlement  arose  the  church,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  church,  the  school.  After  the  labors  of 
the  day,  whether  in  tilling  the  soil  or  in  other  peace¬ 
ful  arts,  the  children  were  assembled  in  the  church, 
and  were  taught  the  elements  of  our  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  the  principles  that  should  regulate  their  ac¬ 
tions  in  life,  the  foundation  of  morality  and  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  existence  in  this  world  ;  they  were 
taught  in  their  rude  tongue  to  make  hill  and  valley 
resound  with  happy,  pious  hymns;  and  the  plains 
which  before  were  reeking  with  savage  crime  and 
bloodshed,  now  became  transformed  into  contented 
Christian  communities  ;  and  although  now  and  then, 
smarting  under  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
whites,  the  savage  natures  of  these  rude  peoples 
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broke  all  bonds  of  law  and  order,  still  it  is  on 
record  that  the  only  means  to  effectually  pacify 
them  were  the  principles  and  sanctions  of  religion 
which  they  had  learned  in  their  childhood. 

Her  greatest  labor,  however,  has  been  done 
among  the  civilized  communities,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  As  far  as  possible  are  spread  her 
schools.  In  them  the  little  ones  from  their  earliest 
years  are  instructed  in  their  religion,  and,  surrounded 
by  its  influences,  are  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  In 
spite  of  every  difficulty,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  people  have  the  schools  increased  to  their 
present  magnitude;  and  still  they  continue  their 
work,  imparting  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  sound 
principles  of  truth  and  morality,  building  up  solid 
moral  character  in  her  children. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  this  fair  land  that  tends  more  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  than  the  Catholic  school;  there  is 
no  support  or  safeguard  of  the  very  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  government  rests,  which 
has  a  more  conserving  influence  than  the  teaching 
and  training  of  these  same  Catholic  schools.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  long  till  the  State  shall  need  such  bul¬ 
warks.  Many  social  problems  are  tending  towards 
their  solution.  When  matters  are  brought  to  a 
crisis,  when  great  changes  are  wrought  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  things,  when  in  the  confusion  and 
anarchy  which  such  changes  bring,  the  stern  physi¬ 
cal  restraints  of  the  law  are  removed;  then,  unless 
there  be  some  check  that  the  human  mind  with  all 
its  fiery  passions  cannot  shake  off,  unless  there  be 
some  higher  sanction  than  any  offered  by  mere  secu¬ 
lar  considerations,  terrible  will  be  the  consequences. 
But  there  will  be  such  curbs,  such  sanctions;  for 
that  Church  which  has  converted  a  pagan  world, 
which  has  withstood  centuries  of  persecution,  which 
has  ever  taken  the  part  of  the  poor  and  the  op¬ 
pressed;  that  Church  which  has  always  arrayed  her¬ 
self  against  violence  and  lawlessness,  and  has  been 
the  guardian  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  Church 
will  be  there  to  exercise  her  soothing  influences. 

The  love  of  God"  and  devotion  to  His  service 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the 
masses,  has  been  at  work  also  in  the  higher 
branches.  Scattered  broadcast  over  this  land  are 
many  magnificent  seats  of  learning  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  Church  and  by  her  devoted 
servants.  Many  a  college,  many  a  university  will 
you  find  bearing  a  cross  upon  its  dome,  within 
whose  gates  is  imparted  fully  as  thorough,  fully  as 
beneficial  an  education  as  any  of  which  the  more 
famous  institutions  can  boast.  Our  colleges  yield 
to  none  in  point  of  excellence;  they  command  the 
same  estimation ;  while  the  worth  of  the  training 
they  have  to  offer  has  shown  itself  in  the  successful 
prominence  of  their  graduates. 


Catholics  have  indeed  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
part  they  have  played  in  this  country  ;  they  may 
especially  be  proud  of  the  work  they  have  done  for 
its  intellectual  advancement.  Through  her  hier¬ 
archy,  her  clergy  and  her  different  orders,  the 
Church  has  ever  been  renowned  for  learning,  while 
in  her  schools  she  has  established  a  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  makes  true  citizens,  solid  men,  and 
sound  Catholics.  JAMES  FaHY  GALLIGAN,  ’93. 


The  WXcst. 


Oh,  who  would  not  leave  the  dull  shores  of  Atlantic, 
And  fly  to  the  clime  of  the  happy  far  West. — 

To  sport  ’mid  her  mountains  and  forests  romantic, 
Or  dwell  in  her  valleys,  contented  and  blest  ? 

To  sit  by  the  rivulet,  drink  of  the  fountain, 

Or,  wearied,  repose  in  the  balmiest  shade  ; 

To  face  the  roused  panther  or  rude  cat-a-mountain, 
In  rocky  ravine  or  in  dense,  woody  glade  ! 

To  wander  at  will  o’er  the  sky-bounded  prairie, 

Or  roam  by  the  forest  lake’s  flower-girt  shore  ; 

To  climb  the  high  cliff  to  the  mountain  bird’s  eyrie, 
Or  list  to  the  cataract’s  thundering  roar. 

Oh,  who  would  not  dwell  in  a  land  so  enchanting, 
So  lovely  and  dear  to  the  forester’s  heart, 

Where  nature  her  noblest  of  trophies  implanting, 
Displaveth  her  beauties  unshackled  by  art  ? 

R.  A.  J. 


The  IHalccUctovij. 


O  duty  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of 
our  College  Commencement  is  of  so  sad 
a  nature  as  that  which  devolves  on  your 
valedictorian.  Others  among  our 
fellow-students  part  for  a  brief  season  from  each 
other  with  the  happy  prospect  before  them  of  a 
joyous  reunion  at  the  end  of  vacation;  but  for  the 
graduates  the  end  has  come  to-day — the  end  for 
which  we  have  so  longed — the  end  which  was  to  be 
the  crowning  point  of  all  our  early  hopes.  And 
now  that  the  much-sought-for  moment  has  come, 
we  find  the  full  measure  of  our  joy  is  tempered  with 
a  strain  of  regret  and  sadness,  that  ties  must  be 
severed  which  are  more  strongly  bound  to  our 
hearts  than  we  ever  suspected,  for 

“Dear  is  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.” 

The  farewell  which  I  rise  to  utter  in  behalf  of  my 
classmates  is  the  last  one  for  them  and  for  me  as 
students  of  St.  John’s  College.  I  attempt  the  task 
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with  mingled  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  pain; 
gratitude  for  our  beloved  preceptors  and  guides  who 
have  conducted  us  with  parental  care,  scholarly 
wisdom,  and  pious  example  to  the  goal  of  our  cher¬ 
ished  ambition  in  the  collegiate  course,  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  toilsome  path  which  for  years  we  have 
pursued,  in  order  that  we  might  stand  at  last  upon 
this  platform  as  graduates  of  old  Alma  Mater;  pain 
and  emotions  of  sorrow  because  we  are  now  to  bid 
adieu  to  this  home  of  our  boyhood,  to  those  with 
whom  we  have  lived  for  years  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  friendship  and  affection — to  close  the 
volume  of  youth  and  its  joys,  and  launch  our  frail 
barks  on  a  wider  and  more  tempestuous  sea,  where 
we  must  take  our  allotted  parts  in  the  great  battle 
of  life.  We  will  have  finished  to-day  an  epoch  in 
our  lives.  To-morrow  we  will  be  scattered;  the 
scenes  in  which  we  have  mingled  here  will  no 
longer  know  us.  Soon  their  hidden  nooks  will  re¬ 
sound  with  other  voices,  to  which  their  echoes  will 
answer.  And  as  the  hour  of  separation  draws  nigh 
long  formed  attachments  that  have  become  linked 
to  our  hearts,  and  old  forgotten  memories  come 
crowding  in  upon  our  minds,  memories  of  little  sor¬ 
rows,  memories  of  success,  memories  that  all  these 
surroundings — aye,  every  nook  and  corner  of  these 
old  halls  fondly  treasure  up  for  us.  And  I  am  sure 
that  these  aged  trees  that  have  so  often  bent  their 
listening  boughs  in  sympathy  o’er  scenes  similar  to 
this,  and  have  watched  youths  ardent  in  their  lofty 
desires  as  they  passed  out  into  the  world  beyond — 
I  feel  that  these  majestic  trees  that  sigh  and  whisper 
of  the  past  would  also  grieve  at  our  departure,  “  if 
aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves.”  The  chapel,  the 
class-room,  the  play-ground,  yonder  statue  of  the 
lion-hearted  Hughes,  the  great  Archbishop  and 
munificent  founder  of  this  venerable  seat  of  learning, 
the  faces  and  voices  of  our  esteemed  teachers  and 
superiors,  of  our  classmates,  companions  and  de¬ 
voted  friends,  all  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
our  daily  life,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us  and  knit 
about  our  hearts  by  a  thousand  ties  of  affection  and 
love  within  these  classic  shades  will  have  become 
a  memory,  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  thrice  happy 
he  whose  memories  well  up  from  such  a  shrine  as 
this;  thrice  happy  he  whose  boyhood  has  been 
spent  under  the  fostering  care  of  such  able  trainers 
as  the  Jesuits,  and  where  the  morn  has  opened  with 
the  sacred  offices  of  religion,  with  every  hour  of  the 
day  accompanied  by  its  apportioned  task. 

There  is  no  college  in  this  mighty  Republic 
whose  alumni  cherish  a  deeper  devotion  to  the  spot' 
where  they  were  educated,  than  those  who  proudly 
boast  old  St.  John’s  as  their  Alma  Mater.  Go  to 
yonder  cemetery  and  read  the  names  of  those  whose 
dust  is  inurned  in  that  sacred  ground,  and  as  you 
decipher  the  names  of  men  renowned  for  their  pro¬ 


found  learning,  inspiring  oratory  and  native  genius, 
less  only  to  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  you  will 
understand  how  St.  John’s  in  the  past  so  endeared 
herself  to  her  beloved  sons. 

1  he  character  and  tone  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Commencement  demonstrate  two  things  very  clearly 
to  the  minds  of  those  attentive  to  such  matters,  as 
furnishing  object  lessons  of  the  methods  of  training 
and  the  direction  of  thought  and  taste,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  moral  tendency  of  the  education  which  is 
imparted  at  old  St.  John’s.  The  spirit  of  unrest  and 
cynical  unbelief  which  is  a  too  common  character¬ 
istic  of  this  age  of  agnosticism  and  materialism,  has 
no  place  in  the  system  of  studies  taught  at  this 
College.  A  perfect  faith  in  Divine  revelation  and 
the  true  origin  of  man,  with  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him,  keep  guard  over  these  precincts,  and  the 
agnostic  and  contemner  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  here  find  his  occupation  gone,  and  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  he  would  but  listen  to  the 
principles  of  St.  Thomas  in  philosophy,  which  are 
here  inculcated.  If  he  came  to  sneer,  he  would 
probably  remain  to  pray,  for  he  would  discover  that 
science  and  letters,  not  the  pessimistic  science  of 
sceptics,  nor  the  negative  literature  of  a  Voltaire,  a 
Paine,  or  an  Iugersoll,  but  a  true  science  and  a  true 
school  of  letters,  are  here  taught  and  enforced  as 
the  handmaids  of  religion  and  the  ornaments  of  a 
civilized,  Christian  society.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
Alma  Mater  is  so  deeply  entwined  among  the  dear¬ 
est  affections  of  our  hearts,  loving  her  children 
with  that  love,  with  that  wisdom  and  with  that  con¬ 
stancy  which  tend  to  develop,  first  their  moral  and 
religious  nature  and  secondly  their  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  Hence  it  is  that  we,  the  graduates  of  to-day, 
as  we  approach  the  portals  of  such  a  home  on  our 
outward  journey,  are  constrained  to  “cast  one  long¬ 
ing,  lingering  look  behind,”  and  to  pause  a  moment 
at  the  wide-open  gates  through  which  we  are  about 
to  pass  to  a  world  beyond,  a  world  filled  with  the 
wrecks  of  many  a  promising  life.  And  as  we  bid 
our  last  sorrowing  farewell,  what  wonder  that  a 
tear  unbidden  should  steal  from  our  eye,  at  the 
sundering  of  such  ties  as  have  anchored  us  so  long 
to  our  boyhood’s  beloved  home  ? 

And  now,  ye  scenes  of  little  sorrows  and  joys, 
of  youthful  defeats  and  victories,  of  our  first  steps 
towards  the  hallowed  shrine  of  Learning;  ye  scenes 
that  are  now  fast  fading  from  our  vision,  farewell  ! 
In  memory  ye  will  ever  live,  green  in  the  hearts  of 
us  all.  Though  other  scenes  may  grow  into  our 
lives  and  captivate  us  with  their  beauties,  these 
bowers  of  classical  lore  hemmed  in  by  stately  elms, 
will  ever  be  to  us  a  haven  of  noble  thoughts  and 
the  starting  point  from  which  can  be  traced  what¬ 
ever  eminence  may  be  in  store  for  us.  And  also  to 
you,  fellow-students,  with  whom  we  have  formed 
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fond  attachments,  and  who  have  beheld  our  upward 
efforts  and  endeavors,  to  you  must  we  extend  our 
last  farewell.  The  bond  of  our  mutual  brother¬ 
hood  must  be  broken.  Fare  ye  well,  and  may  happi¬ 
ness  and  success  meet  you  in  all  your  coming  under¬ 
takings.  And,  fellow  classmates,  with  whom,  side  by 
side,  we  have  scaled  many  a  rugged  ascent  up  the 
arduous  steep  of  letters  and  science,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  part.  Our  college  race  is  run.  When 
next  we  meet ’t  will  be  as  ships  far  out  on  the  bil¬ 
lowy  waves  of  the  ocean.  To  give  the  greeting  hail 
and  friendly  cheer  will  be  our  only  task,  and  then 
with  spreading  sails  pass  on,  to  meet  at  last  in  the 
common  port  destined  for  us  all.  Farewell,  our 
little  band  of  warriors,  may  ye  win  glories  unnum¬ 
bered  in  the  battle  before  you. 

And  now,  esteemed  Teachers  and  Reverend 
Members  of  the  Faculty,  it  is  with  unalloyed  grief 
that  the  parting  word  must  be  spoken.  You  have 
been  the  staff  of  our  young  lives,  upon  which  we 
have  leaned  in  our  fatigues,  and  the  guides  leading 
us  safely  through  the  mazy  intricacies  of  the  forest 
on  to  the  sunlit  highway  of  virtue  and  honor.  Fare 
ye  well,  and  may  the  precepts  and  seeds  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  you  have  so  carefully  implanted  in  our 
souls,  spring  forth  in  their  richness  and  glory,  that 
a  plentiful  harvest  may  be  reaped  in  the  hour  of 
our  need. 

And  lastly,  old  Alma  Mater,  under  whose  fos¬ 
tering  care  we  have  been  reared,  fare  thee  well. 
It  will  ever  be  our  vaunted  boast,  that  we  drank 
from  the  same  limpid  fount,  from  which  poured 
forth  unceasing  rills  of  knowledge  and  classic 
grace,  as  have  so  many,  since  distinguished  in  the 
outer  world,  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  and  the 
unblemished  beauty  of  their  characters.  That  we 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Alma  Mater’s  untainted 
atmosphere,  and  lived  under  her  guidance  and 
leadership,  will  ever  be  our  dearest  reflection.  And 
in  the  coming  strife,  if  aught  can  be  added  bv  ac¬ 
tion  of  ours,  to  the  beauty  of  the  laurel-wreath 
which  graces  thy  brow,  O  Alma  Mater,  rest  assured 
that  the  thought  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  contest  will 
goad  us  on  to  efforts  worthy  even  of  thy  fair  glories. 
And  now,  farewell  !  Thy  shaded  pathway  saie  be¬ 
hind  us,  whilst  before  us  stretches  the  more  expan¬ 
sive  way,  whither  thy  gentle  teachings  will  accom¬ 
pany  us.  I  am  reminded  at  this  last  moment  of 
the  departure  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  that  sad 
event  is  depicted  by  the  Divine  Bard  : 

“  Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them 
soon  ; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their 
guide.” 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 


£hc  Banba  of  the  ^cas. 


Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  thee, 

My  own,  my  native  land  ! 

Now  would  to  God  that  I  were  free 
Upon  thy  rugged  strand, 

If  but  for  one  last  look  to  bless 
Thy  hills  and  deep  blue  sky, 

And  all  my  love  to  thee  confess, 

Then  lay  me  down  and  die. 

But  now  I  am  alone,  and  none 
Will  hear  when  I  am  dead; 

Perchance  ere  sets  that  glorious  sun 
My  spirit  will  be  fled. 

I  wratch  him  yet  and  faintly  smile 
In  death,  to  think  that  he 
Will  rise  so  bright  upon  that  isle 
Where  I  may  never  be  ! 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  sun’s  last  gleams 
Are  sinking  in  the  sea; 

Along  the  shore  the  sea-gull  screams 
Unheard,  unrecked  by  me. 

I  feel  my  ebbing  breath  decay, 

And  fail  my  darkening  sight, 

Yet  ere  I  pass  away,  away, — 

My  native  land,  good-night. 

D.  A. 


(On  the  Bitch  of  Pegasus. 


iPSH*|pirajT  was  a  hot  day  in  mid- August.  At  early 
Ip  A  morn  the  air  had  been  close  and  sultry; 

He^  iE^I  ar*d  the  coming  heat  could  be  easily  fore- 
told  by  a  glance  at  the  cattle,  that,  in  the 
pasture,  stood  in  motionless  groups  with  their  heads 
bent  low  between  their  forelegs,  as  if  trying  to  find 
relief  in  the  shadow  cast  by  their  own  bodies. 

I  was  sitting  under  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  po¬ 
tato  field  contemplating  with  a  heavy  heart  the  field 
that  I  had  been  commanded  to  hoe.  Not  a  sound 
could  be  heard  but  the  droning  of  a  bee  preparing  to 
alight  on  a  bush  nearby.  Suddenly  a  strange 
shadow  passed  swiftly  over  the  ground  before  me. 
Looking  up  1  beheld  a  sight  that  filled  me  with 
astonishment.  It  was  a  winged  horse  sailing 
through  the  sky  high  above  the  trees.  Could  this 
be  the  immortal  Pegasus  about  whom  I  had  read  so 
eagerly  ?  The  thought  filled  me  with  excitement. 

As  I  watched  him,  I  noticed  that  he  began  to  fly 
round  and  round  in  ever-narrowing  circles,  and  con¬ 
stantly  descending  as  if  preparing  to  land.  Sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  swoop,  he  made  straight  for  the  earth 
and  landed  on  the  green  bank  of  a  small  stream 
about  fifty  yards  off.  Creeping  softly  forward  on 
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my  hands  and  knees,  I  reached  a  clump  of  bushes, 
where,  myself  concealed  from  view,  I  could  plainly 
see  this  strange  creature.  He  was  nibbling  the 
tender  clover  blossoms  that  grew  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  Growing  tired  of  this,  he  stepped  into 
the  water  and  refreshed  himself  with  a  long  draught. 

As  he  stood  there  facing  the  opposite  bank,  I 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  becoming 
another  Bellerophon,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell,  I  had  made  a  spring  and  was  seated  on 
his  back  and  my  arms  were  tightly  claS'ped  about 
his  neck. 

With  a  wild  snort  of  terror  he  darted  up  into 
the  air  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  almost  took  away 
my  breath.  After  he  had  mounted  as  high  as  the 
clouds,  he  suddenly  began  to  descend  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
I  could  retain  my  seat  on  his  back.  He  then, 
rather  abruptly,  shot  off  into  a  northeasterly  course, 
keeping  up  without  any  apparent  effort,  a  terrific 
speed  to  which  I  gradually  became  accustomed. 

On  we  flew,  until  I  noticed  ahead  of  us  a  large 
body  of  water  covered  with  craft  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  As  we  sailed  overhead,  I  could  almost  hear 
the  shouts  of  wonder  from  the  earth  below,  at  the 
sight  of  the  winged  steed  with  a  boy  on  his  back. 
Never  stopping,  we  continued  swiftly  onwards  over 
mountain  and  dale,  until  at  last  I  realized  that  we 
were  making  directly  for  the  ocean.  O  how  fright¬ 
ened  I  became  and  how  I  wished  that  I  were  now 
back  in  the  potato  field  with  my  hoe  in  hand. 

As  we  approached  the  sea  I  became  so  nervous 
that  I  felt  my  grasp  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  at  last  I  fell  off  headlong  into  the  air.  Down  I 
fell,  but  just  what  would  have  happened  I  never 
knew,  for  at  that  moment  I  was  awakened  by  that 
sound  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  farmer  lad,  the 
dinner-bell.  Joseph  McCann, 

Third  Grammar,  Section  C. 


(Dnv  Xatly  of  (Sood  (Jmuiscl. 


MONG  the  many  shrines  and  sanctuaries 
in  which  our  Heavenly  Mother  is  particu¬ 
larly  revered,  is  the  shrine  of  Genazzano, 
where  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  honored 
under  the  title  of  “  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.” 
Genazzano  is  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  from 
Rome.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  revered  there 
from  time  immemorial.  The  shrine  was  formerly 
situated  in  a  gloomy  church  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Augustinian  Fathers  in  the  year 
1356. 

This  church  was  in  a  very  bad  state  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1461,  Pe- 
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truccia,  a  pious  old  lady,  determined  to  rebuild  it 
with  greater  magnificence.  Her  means  were 
wholly  insufficient,  but  selling  all  she  possessed, 
the  undertaking  was  begun.  The  walls  rose  high 
above  the  ground,  but  soon  the  work  was  stopped 
for  a  more  serious  cause  than  lack  of  means. 
Petruccia  had  begun  this  work  under  the  influence 
of  an  alleged  revelation  or  dream,  and  at  this  time 
the  Church  had  forbidden  such  things  to  be  heeded 
unless  corroborated  by  strong  external  testimony. 
Thus  matters  stood  in  the  spring  of  1467.  On  April 
25th  of  that  year,  while  the  usual  public  fair  was 
being  held,  a  thin  vapor  appeared  to  pass  slowly  over 
the  town  till  it  rested  on  the  unfinished  walls  of  the 
church,  and  at  length  disappeared,  revealing  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people  a  representation  of  the  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
church  bells  began  to  ring,  though  no  human  hand 
was  known  to  have  touched  them.  The  people 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  see  this  sight,  which 
they  considered  the  work  of  angels.  All  were  puz¬ 
zled  for  an  explanation  until  on  the  second  day 
after  the  appearance  of  the  picture  two  Albanians 
arrived  who  professed  to  have  seen  the  picture  be¬ 
fore. 

In  the  story  which  the  Albanians  told  they  said 
that  the  people  of  Albania  fearing  an  invasion  of 
the  Turks,  were  fast  leaving  the  city  ;  that  they 
themselves  also  thought  to  leave  and  had  actually 
gone  to  a  church  on  a  neighboring  hill  to  take 
farewell  of  a  picture  of  The  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
in  whose  honor  devotion  was  but  little  cherished  at 
that  time.  While  there  praying  they  saw  a  thin 
mist  envelope  the  picture  and  carry  it  through  the 
doorway  of  the  church.  They  said  that  they  were 
taken  up  in  the  cloud  and  carried  across  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  were  at  length  set  down  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  when  the  cloud  vanished.  They 
made  inquiries  and  were  directed  to  the  town  of 
Genazzano.  They  asserted  that  the  picture  then 
before  them  was  the  same  that  had  been  carried  in 
the  mist  and  that  their  statements  could  be  proven 
by  other  Albanians. 

Thispicture  of  Our  Ladyof  Good  Counsel  is  on  the 
wall  even  to  this  day,  though  much  impaired  by  age. 
That  it  could  not  have  been  removed  by  human 
hands  without  damage  is  evident  from  the  picture 
itself,  which  was  a  fresco  on  thin  plaster  which 
composed  the  walls  of  the  Albanian  church.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-one  miracles  were  wrought 
through  the  picture  during  the  three  months  follow¬ 
ing  its  first  appearance.  It  was  then  that  the  de¬ 
votion  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  took  so 
firm  a  hold  that  it  has  outlived  four  centuries  and 
is  still  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Mary. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
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for  in  this  respect.  A  chapter  entitled  “  Faulty 
Pronunciation  and  Faulty  Diction,”  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  not  only  to  those  who  have  contracted  unschol- 
arly  habits  from  association  and  otherwise,  but  for 
those  who  seek  to  keep  intact  the  results  of  their 
education.  We  were  pleased  to  find  among  the 
names  of  the  staff,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes, 
S.  J.,  as  specialist  in  Pedagogy  and  that  of  the  Rev. 
R.  I.  Hollaind,  S.  J.,  as  specialist  in  Roman  Catholic 
terms.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  eminent 
Catholic  Theologian  was  not  associated  in  the 
departments  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  as  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  systems  of  the  Scho¬ 
lastics  can  otherwise  receive  proper  treatment. 
Having  in  mind  the  numerous  staff  and  the  many 
costly  features  of  the  work,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how 
the  publishers  can  offer  it  at  such  a  marvelously  low 
price.  Whoever  procures  the  dictionary  will  find 
that  he  possesses  a  veritable  literary  thesaurus. 


THE  SODALITY  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  HALL 


June,  1893. 

CARCELY  had  the  Century  Dictionary 
been  admired  by  us  as  a  worthy 
result  of  American  scholarship,  when 
a  similar  work  on  a  grander  scale  was 
promised  by  Messrs..  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Funk,  as  editor-in-chief, 
the  staff  at  work  on  the  Standard  Dictionary  em¬ 
braces  names  of  scholars  who  have  attained  the 
highest  excellence  in  their  respective  specialties, 
and  we  may  consequently  expect  that  the  outcome 
of  their  labors  will  prove  as  admirable  as  that 
of  Professor  Whitney  and  his  associates.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  mention  in  this  short  review  every 
meritorious  feature  of  the  work.  In  the  number  of 
words,  in  quotation,  in  pronunciation,  in  illustration, 
if  the  excellence  of  the  specimen  sheets  is  sustained 
throughout,  it  will  surpass  any  work  of  the  kind  as 
yet  attempted.  Under  the  letter  “A”  alone,  it 
records  4,000  more  words  than  the  Century.  The 
locus  of  each  quotation  is  given,  the  pronunciation 
has  been  determined  by  a  committee  of  fifty  Philo¬ 
logists,  and  the  illustrations  are  in  general  either 
faultless  wood-cuts  or  full-page  groups  in  colors 
excellently  done.  In  addition  to  these  features, 
there  is  an  appendix  containing  biographical,  his¬ 
torical,  and  geographical  names,  along  with  Chris¬ 
tian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  pronomens,  noted 
names  of  fiction,  pseudonyms,  etc.,  a  merit  which 
all  must  desiderate,  who  use  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary.  The  symbols  employed  in  indicating  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  unnecessar¬ 
ily  strange  and  difficult,  but  a  brief  inspection  will 
show  that  it  is  justified  by  the  thoroughness  sought 


[1892-1893.] 

HERE  is  one  thing  connected  with  the 
College  which  we  must  surely  miss  dur¬ 
ing  vacation,  and  that  is  our  Sodality. 
Week  after  week  it  has  been  our  delight 
to  go  up  to  the  Sodality  meetings  at  early  morn  to 
hear  Mass,  to  sing  hymns  in  Our  Lady’s  honor,  to 
listen  to  the  instructive  words  of  our  Rev.  Director, 
and  to  realize  assodalists  that  we  had  a  strong  claim 
on  Our  Lady’s  bounty,  and  could  easily  command 
the  favor  of  her  protection.  Of  course,  this  claim 
will  not  leave  us  in  the  months  of  summer,  but  we 
shall  surely  not  find  away  from  St.John’s  so  many 
reminders  of  it  as  have  constantly  been  kept  before 
us  in  the  Monday  morning  meetings  of  the  past 
year. 

In  hastily  reviewing  those  meetings,  I  must  first 
say  that  we  of  the  Third  Division  owe  no  small 
debt  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Father  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  for  the 
untiring  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  Sodality  since 
its  organization  towards  the  close  of  September,  1 892. 
We  only  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  in  September,  1893,  to  the  good  fruits  of  his 
zealous  labors  in  our  behalf. 

On  Sunday,  the  1 8th  of  September,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  was  held.  On  Monday,  the 
19th,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Sodality  took 
place.  Fr.  J.  A.  S.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  said  Mass,  the 
servers  being  Morris  Head  and  James  J.  Nolan. 
John  T.  A.  Delaney  and  James  O.  Corrigan,  the 
Prefect  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  last  year’s 
Sodality,  presided  in  the  recitation  of  the  office. 

After  Mass  the  names  of  the  candidates  were 
proposed.  On  the  first  ballot  James  J.  Nolan  was 
chosen  Prefect;  on  the  second,  Morris  N.  Head  was 
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chosen  First  Assistant,  and  on  the  third  ballot 
Frederick  M.  Jordan  was  chosen  Second  Assistant. 

On  Friday,  September  30th,  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  :  John  S.  Markham,  Secre¬ 
tary;  John  B.  Rosado,  Sacristan;  and  Robert  E. 
McDonnell,  Director  of  Music.  Since  then  the 
meetings  have  been  held  regularly  every  Monday 
morning. 

On  Sunday,  November  13th,  the  Sodality  cele¬ 
brated  the  feast  of  St.  Stanislas  Kostka,  S.  J., 
patron  of  the  Sodality.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,the  Rev. 
Director,  said  Mass,  John  B.  Rosado  and  A.  Chalm¬ 
ers  Charles  served,  Edward  A.  Barry,  Edward  T. 
Swetnam,  Vincent  E.  Scott,  Justo  L.  Armijo,  and 
Pedro  J.  Armijo  made  their  act  of  consecration  and 
were  received  as  members  of  the  Sodality. 

The  next  noteworthy  event  of  the  Sodality  was 
the  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  James  J.  Blun,  who  was  secretary  of  this  Sodal¬ 
ity  from  January  to  June,  1883,  and  who  departed 
this  life  January  30,  1892.  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  f., 
his  teacher  for  many  years,  was  invited  in  the  name 
of  the  Sodality  to  offer  up  the  Mass  of  Commemora¬ 
tion.  Before  beginning  the  Mass,  the  Rev.  Father 
addressed  a  few  words  to  those  present  and  spoke  of 
the  many  good  traits  of  the  deceased  socialist.  The 
members  had  already  offered  up  their  Communion 
for  their  brother. 

The  8th  of  May  was  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Sodality  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  it  was  the  thirty-second  meeting  held 
this  year. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  solemn  reception 
already  mentioned,  namely,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Stan¬ 
islas,  new  members  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Sodality  six  times,  bringing  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  new  members.  The  council  met  twenty 
times  to  transact  regular  business.  An  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  administration  to  preserve  the 
documents.  A  record  book  of  over  six  hundred 
pages  was  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  was  begun. 

The  Sodality  started  with  thirteen  full  mem¬ 
bers  ;  some  of  last  year’s  members  returned,  and 
now  we  have  forty-five  active  members.  The  So¬ 
dality  Mass  was  generally  said  by  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Maurice  Ronayne,  S.  J.,  the  Professor  of  History. 
The  members  of  olden  times  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Brother  John  Dowdle,  S.  J.,  has  taken  the 
place  of  Brother  Julius  Mace,  S.  J.,  at  the  Sodality 
organ. 

All  the  meetings  of  the  year  were  held  in  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  in  the  old  Manor  House, 
where  the  Sodalities  of  St.  John’s  College  have  hap¬ 
pily  assembled  for  many,  many  years.  The  walls  of 
this  chapel,  as  is  well  known  to  all  Fordhamites, 
are  hung  with  large  frames  containing  the  names  of 


all  who  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Parthenian  Sodality  since  the  founding  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  How  consoling  it  will  be  for  us  to  one  day 
find  our  names  in  those  honorable  frames.  We,  in¬ 
deed,  know  only  too  well,  having  often  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  our  Rev.  Director,  what  a  privilege 
that  will  be,  and  how  worthy  it  is  of  the  ardent  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  every  boy  whose  good  fortune  it 
is  to  be  a  member  of  Third  Division  Sodality. 

Robert  E.  McDctnnell,  ’97. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  MAY. 

HE  closing  exercises  of  the  month  of  May 
took  place  in  the  College  Hall,  on  May 
31st,  at  8.15  P.M.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  the 
Faculty,  and  all  the  students  were  present.  The 
following  brief  program  of  essays  and  poems  was 
rendered  by  members  of  the  four  Sodalities. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  .  .  J.  McCarthy,  ’96 

“Mary”  (Poem) — Faber  .  .  J.  Nolan,  ’97 

The  House  of  Loretto  .  .  C.  Downs,  ’98 

“  The  Closing  of  May” — Ryan  D.  Sullivan,  ’96 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  .  J.  Delaney,  ’97 
A  Poem  .....  L.  Tracey,  ’95 

The  singing  which  accompanied  the  above  pro¬ 
gram  was  quite  good,  especially  the  solo  by  Jos. 
McHugh.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  Mag¬ 
nificat  was  sung  by  all  the  boys.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
conferred  on  the  graduating  class  diplomas  of 
membership  in  the  Parthenian  Sodality.  After  the 
distribution  of  diplomas,  Rev.  Father  Rector,  in  a 
few  happy  remarks,  said  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
see  such  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  as 
was  noticeable  amongst  us.  It  was  a  good  and 
beautiful  practice,  he  continued,  of  honoring  Mary  in 
the  way  peculiar  to  Fordham  boys.  Gathering 
around  her  statue  in  the  quadrangle,  songs  of  praise 
and  love  were  nightly  sung  in  her  honor;  and  now, 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month  of  all  months,  we  were, 
one  and  all,  eager  to  join  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
Mary.  “The  gardener  sends  his  little  mite  to  deck 
her  shrine  ;  you  yourselves  have  sung  and  written 
of  her  glory;  and,  as  a  final  greeting,  you  are  soon 
to  salute  her  in  true  soldier  fashion,  thus  lauding 
her  by  every  means  within  your  power.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Father  Rector  urged  us  not  to  confine  our 
devotion  to  Mary  to  the  month  of  May  alone,  but 
always  to  look  to  her  as  a  kind  and  ever  watchful 
mother. 

Our  last  “  Regina  Cneli  ”  for  the  happy  time  of 
May  was  then  sung,  and  by  its  vigor  and  volume 
seemed  to  surpass  all  similar  efforts.  A  squad  of 
twenty  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  Bayard,  of 
Company  A.,  fired  three  volleys  as  a  parting  salute. 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 
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Jimoug  the  debaters. 

HE  second  term  of  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society  was  prosperous  and  interesting, 
far  surpassing  the  record  of  work  done 
in  the  preceding  term.  The  number  and 
variety  of  subjects  debated,  and  the  importance  of 
them  all,  served  to  make  the  Society  one  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  main  questions  agitating  the  coun¬ 
try  to-day,  notable  among  them,  the  proposed  an¬ 
nexation  of  Canada,  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  senators  by  popular  vote,  and  that  of 
retrenching  the  pension  list,  were  debated  long  and 
seriously.  Many  others  there  were  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  which  time  and  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
mention.  With  regard  to  the  speakers  on  debate, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  acquitted  themselves 
well,  and,  on  testimony  of  competent  judges,  dis¬ 
played  a  depth  of  thought,  fluency  of  language,  and 
readiness  of  speech  that  was  praiseworthy.  Among 
the  voluntary  speakers  from  Philosophy  during  the 
year  were  Messrs.  Maher,  O’Brien,  O'Laughlin,  F. 
McLaughlin,  and  Farley. 

The  first  named  gentleman  is  greatly  to  be  prais¬ 
ed  for  his  good-will  and  interest  in  the  Society. 
During  the  winter  months,  though  not  a  boarder  in 
the  College,  he  very  rarely  absented  himself,  al¬ 
though  on  account  of  his  ill-health,  he  might  well 
have  been  held  excusable  if  absent.  He  is  a  deep 
thinker  and  a  man  who  must  be  convinced  as  he 
convinces  others,  i.  e.,  by  reason  and  facts.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  the  most  brilliant  speaker  of  his  class. 
He  is  imaginative  and  so  blends  reason  with  fancy 
as  to  be  a  very  pleasing  speaker.  Mr.  O’Laughlin 
reasons  excellently  and  has  rebutted  many  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  his  weapon  of  mind.  Mr.  F.  McLough- 
lin  is  an  impressive  and  dignified  speaker  and  show's 
good  reasoning  powers.  Mr.  Farley  may  be  said  to 
surpass  all  the  above  mentioned  members  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  sagacity.  He  is  shrewd  to  pick  a  flaw  in 
some  seemingly  strong  argument,  and  is  on  the 
alert  to  apprise  the  Secretary,  when  his  minutes  are 
not  exactly  correct. 

The  volunteer  speakers  from  Rhetoric  were 
Messrs.  Phelan,  Glynn,  McCafferty,  Doran,  Robin¬ 
son  and  King.  Mr.  Phelan  is  noted  for  his  convin¬ 
cing  facts  wffiich  he  hurls,  in  serried  column,  at  his 
opponent.  Reason,  especially  the  argument  of  facts, 
is  his  strong  point  and  makes  him  potent  as  a  de¬ 
bater  ;  though,  perhaps,  fact  may  be  too  predom¬ 
inant  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Glynn  has  by  his  quick¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  ready  language,  astounded  us 
all,  and  though  often  extemporaneous  in  speech,  has 
gained  for  himself  a  unique  place  in  the  Society. 
His  speeches  in  defence  of  the  classics  and  against 
the  justice  of  secession  on  the  part  of  the  South,  were 
especially  fine.  Mr.  McCafferty  has  become  a  de¬ 


liberate  as  well  as  an  energetic  speaker.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  hard  work  and  steady  im¬ 
provement  during  the  year.  Mr.  Doran  is  a  man  of 
clear  intelligence  and  telling  force  as  a  debater. 
When  he  has  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  convinces 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  error  of  his  views.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  good  speaker  and  has  done  well  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  He  is  earnest  and  shows  solid 
thought  upon  his  subject.  Mr.  King  is  the  wit  of  the 
house  and  many  a  time  has  silenced  his  opponent 
by  demonstrating  to  him  that  he  aspired  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  ancient  Rome  held  when  in 
her  supreme  glory.  His  expressions  are  proverbial 
among  the  members.  Before  concluding,  mention 
must  be  made  of  one  gentleman,  who,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  house,  in  fact,  almost  a  stranger  to 
our  language,  repelled  an  assault  upon  his  native 
country,  when  the  question  of  the  “  Annexation  of 
Canada”  was  under  discussion.  This  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Le  Sage,  of  Quebec,  and  his  defence  was 
good,  as  showing  a  clear  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
which,  being  a  native  of  that  country,  he  should 
have  had,  and  a  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  that  was 
pleasing  and  inspiring.  The  session  was  one  of 
pleasure  and  gain,  and  the  members  may  well  be 
proud  of  it. 

P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’94. 


ST.  JOHN’S  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

CALENDAR  OF  SECOND  TERM. 

Feb.  14. — Election  of  Officers. 

Feb.  21. — “  Resolved  that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
is  both  feasible  and  expedient.” 

Aff.  .  .  Messrs.  Kelly  and  McCafferty. 

Neg.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Farley  and  King. 

Feb.  28. — “  Resolved,  that  the  evils  of  the  present 
pension  system  call  for  an  immediate  correc¬ 
tion  and  retrenchment  of  the  pension  list.” 

Aff.  .  .  Messrs.  Phelan  and  Maher. 

Neg.  .  Messrs.  Galligan  and  F.  McLaughlin. 

Mar.  5. — “Resolved,  that  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  U.  S.  would  be  advantageous  to  both 
countries.” 

Aff.  .  .  Messrs.  Barrington  and  O’Brien. 

Neg.  .  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  O’Laughlin. 

Mar.  12.,  Mar.  19. — Preceding  debate  continued. 

Nearly  all  the  members  spoke  upon  this 
question. 

Mar.  27. — Question:  “Should  the  liberty  of  the 
press  be  restricted  ?” 

Aff.  .  .  Messrs.  McCafferty  and  King. 

Neg.  .  Messrs.  Harrington  and  McLaughlin. 

Apr.  20. — Public  Debate. — Question:  “Which  is 
the  more  excellent  art,  poetry  or  oratory  ?  ” 

Speakers  in  behalf  of  Poetry. — J.  Tracey  Lan- 
gan  and  J.  Howlin  Farley. 
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Speakers  in  behalf  of  Oratory. — Wm.  A.  Fer¬ 
guson  and  M.  H.  Glynn. 

Apr.  30. — Question:  “Does  the  history  of  Ireland 
or  England  present  the  more  glorious  past?” 
Open  debate. 

May  6.,  May  13. — Preceding  debate  continued. 

May  20. — “  Resolved,  that  United  States  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote.” 

Aff.  .  .  Messrs.  O’Laughlin  and  F.  Mc¬ 

Laughlin. 

Neg.  .  .  Messrs.  Doran  and  McCafferty. 

May  27. — Question:  “Was  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  justifiable  ?  ”  Open  debate. 


Xcttcvs  of  Interest. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ST.  JOHN’S. 

Brooklyn,  June  1,  1893. 
Editor  ofFORDHAM  MONTHLY: 

RECENT  visit  to  Alma  Mater  recalls 
vividly  to  mind  the  fondest  recollections 
and  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
by-gone  days,  spent  within  her  sacred 
walls  and  on  her  classic  grounds.  Although  forty- 
seven  years  have  rolled  by  since  I  first  entered  St 
John’s,  and  forty-two  years  since  I  bade  her  adieu 
to  engage  in  the  battle  of  life,  my  mind  has  contin¬ 
ually  reverted  with  pleasure  to  the  five  years  of 
happiness  I  spent  under  her  roof. 

The  St.  John’s  of  to-day  is  not  the  St.  John's  of 
1846,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  go,  for  many  of 
the  old  landmarks  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  the 
magnificent  elms  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  Many 
elegant  buildings  have  since  been  erected  on  the 
grounds,  and  these  have  added  to  her  natural 
beauty  and  appearance.  In  those  ancient  days  our 
playground  consisted  mainly  of  the  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lawn  in  front  of  the  College,  which  was  skirted 
on  all  sides  by  stately  and  majestic  elms,  and  wide- 
spreading  willows,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
erected  a  spacious  tent,  under  which  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Exercises  were  conducted. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  tobk  charge  of  the  College 
in  1846,  the  first  President  being  Father  Thebaud,  a 
dignified,  scholarly  gentleman,  who  subsequently 
became  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  literateur. 
The  First  Prefect  was  Father  Du  Merle,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent,  big-hearted,  whole-souled  man  of  fine  phys¬ 
ique,  who,  though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  was 
idolized  and  revered  by  all  of  the  students.  Father 
Legouais,  Le  Petit,  was  the  President  of  the  Sodality, 
and  of  him  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  a  more  pious  or 
saintly  man  never  lived.  I  can  only  recall  to  mind 
two  of  the  prominent  Jesuits  of  those  days,  who  are 
now  living,  Fathers  Daubresse  and  Nash,  the  former 


being  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  latter  a 
Professor  of  a  Junior  Class,  and  Assistant  Prefect. 

A  volume  could  be  written  on  the  students  of 
those  times,  but  in  this  short  article  I  must  content 
myself  by  saying,  that  we  had  a  jolly  lot  of  boys, 
full  of  fun  and  frolicsomeness,  and  adepts  at  all 
sorts  of  tricks  and  venial  transgressions  of  the  rules, 
for  which  they  often  received  a  warming  from  the 
First  Prefect,  before  retiring  to  bed.  When  I  look¬ 
back  upon  those  happy  days  I  oftentimes  laugh  at 
the  many  jobs  we  put  up  on  the  older  and  more 
sedate  students,  for  which,  you  may  be  sure,  we 
received  in  return  a  sound  cuffing.  They  may  now 
have  a  frolicsome  lot  of  boys,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  can  have  a  more  jolly,  pleasant  and  fun-provok¬ 
ing  crowd  than  we  had  at  the  time  referred  to.  During 
those  years,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  St. 
John’s  was  known  as  “Rose  Hill,”  and  I  have  often 
wondered  how  the  title  fell  into  disuse. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  St.  John’s  was,  so  to 
speak,  only  in  her  infancy,  but  as  time  rolled  on,  her 
reputation  as  an  institution  of  learning  became  more 
famous  and  wide-spread,  until  to-day,  when  she  has 
reached  maturity,  she  stands  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable.  Her  students  have,  at  all  times, 
taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  arts,  sciences,  law, 
literature,  medicine,  theology,  in  the  army,  and  in 
every  branch  of  business.  Very  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  of  those  days  are  now  living,  but  those  who 
remain  are  worthy  sons  of  Alma  Mater,  proud  of  the 
distinction  of  being  members  of  her  Alumni,  and 
respected  and  honored  in  every  walk  of  life. 

J.  S.  Y„  ’51. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  COLORADO. 


PART  II. 

E  will  cast  but  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
events  since  the  completion  of  the  first 
church.  The  population  was  growing 
with  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  all- 
important  question  as  to  the  care  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  the  children  was  a  matter  of  moment. 
The  Sisters  of  Loretto  came,  at  the  instance 
of  Father  Machebcuf,  in  1864.  They  opened  a 
school  in  an  unpretentious  frame  building  with 
a  few  pupils;  but  to  them  in  no  small  degree 
is  due  the  magnificent  status  of  the  Church  in 
Denver,  for  those  whom  they  taught  as  children  are 
parents  now,  themselves  its  props,  and  bringing 
their  own  children  up  to  revere  its  holy  precepts. 

It  was  seen  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties 
that  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  dioceses,  the  growth  of  the  Western 
States  necessitating  an  increase  of  bishops.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1867,  Colorado  and  Utah  were  formed 
into  a  vicariate-apostolic,  and  in  1871  Utah  was 
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finally  withdrawn  and  the  humble,  hard-working 
missionary  became  Bishop  Machebeuf,  while  his 
colleague,  Fr.  Raverdy,  was  made  Vicar-General. 
Bishop  Machebeuf  bore  his  new  dignity  with 
becoming  modesty,  nor  did  he  lessen  his  pace  in 
the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  The 
demand  for  more  priests  grew  urgent,  and  in  ’68 
the  number  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  three, 
two  more  coming  in  ’69. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  was  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  Colorado.  Missions  gradually  developed 
into  parishes;  churches,  lowly  and  unassuming, 
indeed,  were  erected,  and  guardians  and  flock 
became  encouraged  at  the  steadier  outlook. 

“A  good  beginning  is  the  work  half  done.” 
With  what  satisfaction  the  two  missionaries  from 
their  resting  place  at  God’s  footstool  (for  they  both 
lately  rendered  their  accounts,  and  who  can  doubt 
but  that  their  stewardship  received  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  their  Master)  must  look  upon  the  work  of 
their  hands  ! 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  number  of  Catholic 
institutions  now  existing  in  the  diocese  will  suffice 
to  show  how  the  Church  has  kept  pace  with  the 
timesin  this  rapidly,  and  be  it  also  said,  admirably, 
built-up  section.  There  are  now  in  Colorado, 
besides  Bishop  and  Vicar-General,  eighty-four 
priests,  sixty  churches,  ninety- five  stations,  fifty- 
five  chapels,  one  college,  nine  academies,  twenty 
parochial  schools  wherein  forty-two  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught,  two  orphan  asylums  caring  for 
two  hundred  children,  twelve  charitable  institutions 
of  miscellaneous  character,  and  a  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  of  sixty  thousand. 

The  churches  of  Denver  proper,  on  account  of 
their  architectural  beauty  as  well  as  for  their 
nourishing  condition,  are  well  worthy  of  comment; 
but  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  my  dwelling 
on  them,  and  were  it  different,  my  poor  pen  could 
not  do  them  justice.  But  I  should  be  a  renegade 
from  the  promptings  of  my  own  heart  were  I  to 
conclude  without  a  reference  to  one  of  them,  the 
Church  of  the  “  Sacred  Heart,”  conducted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in 
Denver  on  September  12,  1879,  in  a  little  frame 
building  having  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one 
hundred.  But,  as  is  the  case  the  world  over,  people 
flocked  to  them  and  a  new  church  was  immediately 
started.  April  25,  1880,  saw  its  completion;  a  brick 
building  of  no  mean  pretentions,  with  “spire  whose 
silent  finger  points  to  Heaven.”  Sisters  of  Charity 
came  from  Cincinnati,  and  in  September,  1880,  a 
parish  school  was  opened  by  them  in  the  basement 
of  the  church.  The  reputation  of  these  Sisters  had 
preceded  them,  and  children  came  in  such  numbers 
that  the  old  rooms,  commodious  as  they  were, 


could  not  accommodate  all.  The  lapse  of  a  decade 
saw  within  a  block  of  the  church  the  present  ideal 
school  building.  The  children  attending  the 
parochial  school  have  now  desirable  class-rooms 
and  ample  play-grounds.  A  large  house  for  the 
Sisters  adjoins  the  new  school  building. 

To  return  to  the  church.  Here  the  same  old 
story  presents  itself:  “Not  large  enough.”  To 
meet  the  demand  an  extension  is  now  building,  and 
on  X  mas  morning  just  past  our  church  decorations 
were  made  up  largely  of  the  “  sombre  rafters  ”  of 
scaffolding.  That  the  “Sacred  Heart”  will  be  beau¬ 
tiful  when  the  renovation  is  complete,  is  already  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

But  just  a  word,  before  leaving  our  subject,  about 
our  good  pastor,  Fr.  Guida.  Father  Guida  has  been 
the  only  pastor  of  this  church.  He  has  seen  it — 
nay,  caused  it  to  rise  from  its  humble  birth-place 
to  what  we  now  behold  it.  His  benign  old  counte¬ 
nance  bears  marks  of  anxiety,  but  beams  none  the 
less  with  affection  for  his  flock  and  fortitude  to  carry 
on  the  work  the  future  has  in  store  for  him.  His 
parishioners  look  upon  him  with  a  love  and  respect 
that  approach  veneration.  But  the  priest  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  young  people,  is  Father 
Leggio — the  saintly,  sympathetic  Father  Leggio. 
To  him  they  bring  their  tales  of  domestic  trouble 
and  burdened  consciences.  What  solace  they  find  in 
his  kindly  words,  and  relief  in  his  well-timed  advice  ! 

The  Jesuit  College  is  a  large,  commanding  struc¬ 
ture,  well  filled  with  students,  and  conducted  much 
after  the  manner  of  old  Fordham.  Many  of  the  old 
students  of  the  latter  will  remember  Father  Cahill, 
who  holds  here  the  position  he  once  held  in  Alma 
Mater— that  of  Minister.  Fr.  Cahill  has  been  in 
poor  physical  condition,  but  is  improving  under  the 
healthful  climate  of  Colorado.  Father  George 
O’Connell,  known  as  Mr.  O’Connell  to  the  later 
students  of  Fordham,  is  also  here  much  improved  in 
health.  The  St.  Francis  Xavier  boys  w  ill  recall  the 
genial  Father  Mageveny — the  star  preacher  of  the 
West. 

And  now  I  must  conclude,  for  I  fear  that  I  have 
already  encroached  too  much  on  your  good  nature. 
I  feel  however,  that  the  story  of  the  Church’s  struggle 
in  Colorado  must  be  of  interest  to  every  Catholic,  so 
marked  is  its  success,  so  characteristic  of  the  fact' 
that  where  energy  and  perseverance  are  guided  by 
the  hand  of  God,  triumph  must  be  the  end,  no 
matter  how  rough  the  path  or  how  gloomy  the  sky. 

The  seed  has  taken  root  in  fertile  soil,  the  Church 
is  here  firm,  and  we  can  say  with  Macaulay  :  “She 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor,  when  some 
traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

P.  Lynch,  ’89. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  G: 

Let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  the  three  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Fordham  Monthly,  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  me.  The  Jubilee  number  is  really  mar¬ 
velous.  It  is  as  fine  artistically  and  typographically 
as  it  is  unparalleled  in  college  journalism.  A  real 
credit  to  Fordham  and  its  enterprising  editors,  and 
you  know  I  speak  sincerely,  for  I  had  some  little 
experience  myself  with  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine. 

Patrick  J.  Coleman. 


Editor  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir — Please  credit  my  subscription  ac¬ 
count  with  the  enclosed  check,  $5. 

Can  it  be  that  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  has 
seen  its  tenth  birthday?  And  that  I  have  struggled 
along  to  my  grand  climacteric,  my  nine  times  seven? 
Tot  jam  labentibus  annis ,  you  have  been  gaining 
much  to  your  credit,  while  as  to  myself — alas  ! 

At  this  end,  my  end ,  of  life’s  race,  the  last  hours 
look  one  in  the  face,  ah!  how  reproachfully! 
Probably  it  is  better  to  die  young  ;  at  least  one  has 
less  wasted  time  to  answer  for. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  your  Monthly  is 
waxing  vigorous,  that  it  strengthens  with  age;  and 
it  certainly  proves  a  most  welcome  visitor. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

Henry  H.  Dodge, 

(A  forty-niner.) 


The  glocutiou  (Contest. 


ROB  ABLY  the  only  general  fault,  and 
that  a  trifling  one,  that  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Elocution 
Contest  of  June  7th,  lay  in  the 
absence  of  programs.  It  is  only  the  bare 
truth  to  say  that  it  is  many  years  since  so  capi¬ 
tal  an  exhibition  of  elocution  was  given  at 
Fordham,  and  the  large  attendance  betokened  a 
welcome  measure  of  interest  in  the  entertainment. 
All  the  pieces  selected  by  the  contestants  possessed 
an  interest  for  the  audience  which  entitled  the 
speakers  to  the  credit  of  excellent  taste.  The 
general  features  of  the  declamation,  though  not 
above  reproach,  were  far  superior  to  the  modest 
exhibition  of  this  time  twelvemonth.  Amends 
were  fully  made  for  the  missing  programs  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  F.  J.  McSorley,  who  introduced  the 
various  speakers,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the 
title  of  the  selection  with  which  we  were  to  be 
favored.  The  audience,  composed  of  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  City,  were  thus  agreeably 
treated  to  a  succession  of  surprises. 

J.  Harding  Fisher,  who  opened  the  contest,  made 


a  favorable  impression  and  was  warmly  applauded. 
His  interpretation  of  “McLean’s  Child”  was  simple, 
touching,  and  graceful,  though  some  of  the  striking 
parts  might  have  been  more  forcibly  sustained. 
Prancis  Henwood  gave  a  strong,  albeit  somewh  it 
inartistic,  embodiment  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio. 
Were  it  not  for  a  frequent  tendency  to  lay  aside  the 
earnestness  which  his  piece  called  for,  we  should 
feel  constrained  to  place  him  second  to  none  of  the 
contestants.  The  gesticulation  of  Edward  M,  Lamb 
was  beyond  criticism.  He  described  “The  Death 
of  Benedict  Arnold  ” — a  rather  long  selection  in 
prose — in  a  uniformly  pleasing  manner,  and  could 
notfairly  have  hoped  for  more  unrestrained  applause. 
He  should  guard  against  forcing  a  voice  already 
quite  clear  and  resonant.  Wm.  Meighan,  the 
smallest  of  the  competitors,  delivered  “Gettys¬ 
burg  like  a  veteran,  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
native  talent  and  showing  in  an  equal  degree  the 
fruits  of  the  year’s  training.  Had  Aloysius  Tighe 
been  taken  in  hand  a  month  earlier  he  could, 
doubtless,  have  made  a  bolder  bid  for  the  silver 
medal.  Within  certain  registers  his  voice  was  won¬ 
derfully  pathetic,  and  combined  with  less  ungainly 
gestures  and  less  awkward  poses,  would  have  lent 
to  his  rendition  of  the  “  The  Polish  Boy,”  a  charm 
and  brilliancy  only  too  notably  lacking. 

The  singing  and  orchestration  with  which  these 
and  the  following  declamations  were  flavored  may 
here  receive  a  well-merited  word  of  praise.  “  Call 
John,”— that  bustling  and  vigorous  chorus  which 
met  with  so  much  favor  on  a  former  occasion, — was 
again  cordially  received,  and  proved,  perhaps,  the 
most  strikingly  successful  of  all  the  choruses. 

“The  Soldier’s  Reprieve”  on  which  John 
Dockry  sethis  chances  for  winning  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion  Medal,  called,  we  thought,  for  more  vivacity 
and  force  than  that  gentleman  seemed  to  have  at 
his  command.  Gracefulness  there  was  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  a  large  amount  of  composure  and  ease, 
but  as  we  have  just  intimated,  “The  Soldier’s  Re¬ 
prieve,”  afforded  scope  for  the  display  of  a  fuller 
measure  of  life  and  action.  Speaking  of  M.  II. 
Glynn  and  “Rienzi,”  we  have  this  to  say  in  com¬ 
mendation,  that  life  and  action  were  his  most  saving 
characteristics  and  went  a  great  way  towards  ob¬ 
literating  the  very  defects  to  which  they  seemed  to 
give  rise,  namely,  a  straining  of  the  voice  in  parts 
that  required  calm  and  dispassionate  delivery,  and 
a  nervous  and  evidently  involuntary  twitching  of 
the  hands. 

The  audience  was  obviously  delighted  with  D.  J. 
Kiernan’s  effort  in  “Toussaint  1’ Ouverture.”  The 
speaking  of  this  gentleman  is  always  marked  by 
artistic  qualities  that  are  bound  to  attract  in  the 
long  run,  though  it  cannot  be  added  that  one  is 
easily  and  readily  captivated  by  them.  His  one 
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serious  fault  is  his  excessively  delicate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  containing  the  ir,  er ,  ur  sounds.  But 
he  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  clearness  aud  simplicity  of  utterance,  and 
on  the  directness  and  earnestness  he  infuses  into  all 
his  declamations.  We  must  confess  to  a  little  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  appearance  among  the  contestants  of 
W.  A.  Ferguson,  whose  powerful  Shylock  in  the 
mid-winter  play  had  convinced  us  that  he  roamed 
in  a  sphere  of  speakers  quite  unique  and  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  attainment  of  the  many.  But,  it  needs  not 
to  be  said  that  our  surprise  was  an  agreeable  one. 
“The  Irish  Aliens,”  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
spoken  with  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  precipita¬ 
tion,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  star-piece  of 
June  7th.  It  was  certainly  declaimed  with  emotion 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  its  many  fine  passages. 

John  D  McCarthy,  who  also  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  depicted 
in  truly  graphic  fashion,  “  The  Chariot  Race  ”  of 
“  Ben-Hur.”  From  first  to  last  he  held  theaudience, 
we  had  nearly  said,  spellbound.  He  was  entirely 
at  home  in  his  declamation.  His  voice  rose  and 
fell  as  the  telling  incidents  of  the  story  demanded  ; 
he  never  grew  monotonous  ;  there  was  a  rich 
variety  in  his  gestures  and  an  ever-ready  portrayal 
in  his  manner  and  bearing  of  the  masterful  strength 
the  grand  character,  the  triumphant  enthusiasm  of 
Lew  Wallace’s  magnificent  hero.  It  is  useless  to 
add  that  the  boys — and  they  are  excellent  judges  of 
good  speaking — seemed  by  their  prolonged  applause 
to  clamor  for  a  repetition  of  “  The  Chariot  Race.” 

The  concluding  items  of  the  missing  program 
were  “  The  Triumphs  of  the  Church,”  by  Charles 
O’Brien,  who  spoke  in  a  competent  way,  but  had  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  after  an  acknowledged 
favorite.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  looked  upon  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Debating  Society  as  one  of  their  ablest 
representatives,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  his 
work  in  the  Elocution  Contest  should  augment  so 
desirable  a  reputation.  The  last  speaker  was  Mr. 
F.  J.  McSorley,  who,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Emmet's  famous  peroration,  found  a  wide  field  for 
that  deliberate  yet  passionate  manner  of  address,  for 
which  he  has  long  been  noted  on  the  Fordham  stage. 

The  gentlemen  who  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
judges  in  thiscontest  were  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  Mr. 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  James  N.  But¬ 
ler. 


Father  John  A.  S.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  lately  of 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  has  been  at  Ford¬ 
ham  since  the  beginning  of  June. 

*  * 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality, 
Rev.  Fr.  O'Conor,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  en¬ 
tertained  the  College  towards  the  close  of  May,  with 
an  interesting  lecture  on  “The  Madonna  in  Art.” 


^otcs  tnj  the  MHiy. 

E A R L Y  all  the  boys  approached  the 
rsexir  Holy  Table  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  In  the  evening  solemn  bene¬ 
diction  was  given  in  the  chapel  by  Rev.  Father 
Rector  assisted  by  Father  Hart,  S.  J.,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  S.  J.  Before  benediction  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Rector  read  aloud  a  solemn  consecration  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday,  June  4th,  a  reception  of  members  of 
the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality  was  held  in  the  boys’ 
chapel,  Rev.  Father  Rector  officiating.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  boys  were  admitted  to  membership  :  Pat¬ 
rick  J  Walsh,  Stephen  Cassidy,  Henry  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  George  L.  Rooney,  and  Louis  Bassard. 

*  x-  * 

Among  the  many  friends  who  were  present  at  the 
Elocution  Contest  on  the  evening  of  June  7th,  we 
noticed  Fr.  Chas.  Murphy,  Dr.  J.  S.  Young,  Mr. 
Wm.  Hurst,  Mr.  John  Whalen,  Mr.  T.  Halpin. 

*  *  * 

The  examination  in  Mental  Philosophy  for  the 
Hughes  Medal  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  10th. 
We  print  the  theses  elsewhere.  The  examiners 
were  Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  presided,  Father 
Casey,  S.  J.,  Father  Hart,  S.  J.,  and  Father  Kelly, 
S.  J. 

*  *  -X 

The  final  examination  of  the  Philosophers  in 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Mathe¬ 

matics  began  on  Monday,  June  12th.  The  general 
result  was  made  known  on  the  following  day. 

*  * 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  21st,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  drill  took  place  on  the  College  Campus,  and  was 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
of  the  cadets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
panies  acquitted  themselves  in  excellent  style. 
Lieut.  Edwards’  untiring  work  of  eight  months  was 
plainly  noticeable  in  the  alertness,  accuracy,  and 
gracefulness  of  movement  of  the  whole  battalion. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  inspection  and  the  competition  drill 
for  the  colors,  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon 
June  itth.  The  inspection  was  made  by  Col 
Hughes,  U.  S.  A.  The  competition  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  Lieut.  Dixon,  U.  S-  A.  The  colors 
were  won  by  Captain  Galligan’s  company,  a 
company  made  up  largely  of  Second  Division 
boys.  We  congratulate  the  victors. 

*  # 

Very  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  the  Provincial 
lately  spent  a  week  at  the  College.  A  holiday  was 
granted  in  honor  of  His  Reverence. 
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FORDHAM. 

„  „  ,  ,  A.B.  R.  IB.  S.H.  P.0  A.  E. 

McOafle’y.l  b.4  1  2  0  7  fj  o 

Hmitli,  p . 5  oiooio 

Rafter.  c . 4  l  o  o  10  2  0 

McCann,  s.  s.4  2  3  l  341 

Ferguson,  2b-4  1  1  0020 

McLau’lin.3b5  130112 
Doran,  r.  f — 4  0  1  0  2  00 

Boylo.c.  1 . 4  000102 

Ramsay,  1  f..4  1  1  0  000 

Totals ..38  7  12  1  24  10  5 


inceton,  June  1 

,  I 

§93- 

PRINCETON. 

A.BR  1B.SH.PO 

.A. 

E. 

-rnyae,  rf.  — 5 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Guild,  lb . 6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

King,  2b .  6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

2 

Trenchard.  c.4 

3 

3 

0 

ll 

2 

0 

McKenzie.I.f.s 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

W’dc’k.p  &c f.4 

1 

i 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Gunster.  3b-  -5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Blair,  c.  f. — 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

<  Rto  s.  s . 4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Forsythe,  p..  .2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals...  42 

18 

15 

2 

27 

10 

5 

Fordham  vs.  Allegh.ny,  at  Fordham,  June  8,  1893 


FORDHAM,  6. 

A.B.  R.  IB.  S.H.P.O.A.  E. 

Smith,  n . 4  2  2  0  0  10 

McCalle’y.l  b.r>  0  0  0  9  0  0 

Rafter,  c . r.  0  2  1  14  21 

McCann.  s.s.-5  0  1  0  0  0  0 

McLau’lin,3b.4  01  0032 

Ferguson . 4  01  0  2  3  0 

Doran,  r.  f.. •  .4  0  0  0  1  00 

Boyle. c  f . 2  2  1  0  1  10 

Ramsay.  1.  f- .4  111010 

Totals.  -.37  6  9  2  27  11  3 


ALLEGHANY,  4. 

A.B.R.  IB.  S.H.  P.O.A.E. 

Grant,  r.f . 3  o  o  o  o  o  o 

'Reagan,  c.f-.3  0  o  o  o  o  i 

Noonan,  lb- -.4  o  2  o  10  o  o 

Danahey.s.  s.3  l  o 

Sheehan,  c.--4  l  o 

o 


Purcell  3b — 4  . 

Hewett,  l.f...4  o 
Smith.  2b.-..  3  2 

Clune,  p . 4  o 


o  o 

0  13 
0  0  2 

0  0  1 

2  0  0 

0  1  1 


4  0 
0  1 
4  0 
0  0 
1  0 
2  0 


Totals  •■••32 


4  4  1  27  11  2 


Earned  runs— Fordham,  i.  First  base  on  errors— Alleghany, 
2;  Fordham,  i.  Left  on  bases — Alleghany.  5;  Fordham,  7.  First 
base  on  balls — <  >tt  Smith,  2;  oft  Clune,  4  Struck  out — By  Smith, 
14;  by  Clune,  11.  Home  run — T.  Smith.  Sacrifice  hits — Clone, 
Rafter,  Ramsay. 


FORDHAM  VS  ALLEGHANY. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Sun  had  it  that  Fordham 
was  “within  an  ace”  of  losing  the 
Fordham-Alleghany  game,  yet  it  is 
well-known  that  the  game  was  Fordham’s 
from  start  to  finish.  A  glance  at  the  score  by 
innings  will  reveal  this,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Fordham  went  first  to  the  bat. 
For  five  full  innings  the  score  was  3 — o  in  Ford- 
ham’s  favor,  and  with  surer  and  lessprovoking 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  H.,  the  score  might 
easily  have  been  6  or  7  to  zero,  when  Tom 
Smith  magnificently  hit  for  a  square  home  run.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  umpiring  of  the 
second  gentleman  who  assumed  the  post  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  the  game  ;  and  perhaps,  too, 
we  had  better  not  dip  our  pen  in  ink  to  deal  with 
the  decisions  of  the  first  exasperating  caller  of 
strikes  and  balls.  But,  breathe  it  not  in  Gath  !  Can 
any  Fordham  boy  who  saw  the  game,  and  who  saw 
other  good  ones  before  it,  can  he  recall  the  like  for 
a  monumental  parody  of  umpiring? 

But  we  must  not  asperse  to  excess  ;  the  game 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  season,  and  Ford¬ 
ham  won  it  in  true  old  style.  No  buried  Rose  Hill 
needed  to  turn  in  his  coffin  when  the  Fordhams 
doffed  their  suits  on  the  afternoon  of  June  8,  1893. 


To  mention  individual  playing  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  name  almost  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
men  who  battled  gloriously  for  over  one  hour  and  a 
half.  The  grand  stand  saw  much  to  admire,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  cheer  most  lustily.  Every  one 
with  a  soul  for  baseball  did  cheer.  Even  the  Deaf 
Mutes  who  had  just  beaten  the  Tyros  were  frantic 
with  noisy  enthusiasm. 

The  moments,  however,  when  cheering  was 
loudest,  were  first,  when  George  Ramsay  made  his 
unparalleled  throw  from  left  field,  and  assisted  by 
John  Rafter’s  magic  catch,  put  out,  within  five  feet 
of  the  home  plate,  a  runner  who  had  misjudged 
Ramsay’s  power  of  regaining  a  “muffed”  ball  ;  the 
other  moment  of  greatest  excitement  came  when 
Tom  Smith  “knocked”  a  home  run  in  the  ninth  in¬ 
ning,  thereby  making  the  score  5—2  in  favor  of 
bordham.  McCafferty’s  work  at  first  base  was  of  a 
piece  with  Rafter’s  at  the  plate  ;  swift,  sure  and 
judicious.  VV.  Boyle,  in  centre,  and  M.  A.  Doran,  in 
right  field,  took  everything  that  came  near  them,  as 
they  usually  do.  McCann  at  short,  and  H.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  at  third  base,  were  also  very  efficient. 
Tom  Smith,  whose  pitching  is  always  speedy,  de¬ 
ceptive  and  masterful,  was  notably  so  in  this  game. 
He  gave  only  two  men  their  bases  on  balls,  opinions 
being  very  much  divided  as  to  one  of  them.  Noonan, 
the  first  baseman  of  St.  Bonaventure’s  team  was  the 
only  man  able  to  do  effective  work  at  the  bat.  The 
others  could  not  hit  the  ball  at  all  ;  though  they 
stepped  up  to  the  plate  with  grim  determination 
written  all  over  their  bats. 

Clune,  the  pitcher  for  Alleghany,  proved  a  good 
rival  of  our  own  fine  pitcher,  and  was  at  times  as 
much  of  an  enigma  to  the  Fordhams  as  Tom  Smith 
always  was  to  the  visitors.  The  good  nature  and 
calmness  of  Mr.  Clune  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  With  much  to  contend  against  in  the  way 
of  poor  decisions,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  don  a 
frown. 

Of  all  the  boys  from  St.  Bonaventure,  it  must  be 
said  that  their  playing  was  of  an  excellent  order. 
As  fielders  their  good  training  was  conspicuous.  In 
fact,  they  only  twice  fumbled  the  ball.  Sheehan, 
the  catcher,  threw  to  bases  in  a  manner  that  vivid  ly¬ 
re  minded  us  of  Trenchard  of  Princeton.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Sheehan  to  put 
out  the  Fordhams  as  they  ran  to  second  base,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  Fordhams  as  Ferguson,  whose  play 
in  this  game  was  a  most  noteworthy  feature. 

We  hope  that  the  boys  of  St.  Bonaventure's  Col¬ 
lege  will  visit  us  again  next  year  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  Let  us  also  beg  that  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  public  acknowledgement  of  our  gratitude 
to  them  for  the  favor  of  a  game  which  was  certainly 
most  interesting  to  us,  and,  as  the  score  attests,  not 
very  disastrous  to  them. 
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pt.  §.  m. 

HUGHES’  MEDAL  EXAMINATION. 

Saturday,  June  ioth,  1893. 

1.  Datur  vera  certitudo.  Media  earn  acquirendi 
sunt:  Conscientia ,  Itmnediatus  intmtus,  Memona , 
Ratiocinium,  Sensus  ex  ter  ni,  et  Auctoritas  testium. 
Ultimum  certum  motivum  certitudinis  quoad  irritates 
naturaliter  cog  nit  as  est  evident  ia  o/jcctiva. 

2.  Nomen  entis  est  analogicuin.  Possilnlitas  in¬ 
terna  reruin  non  pendet  neque  a  voluntate  neque  a 
potentia  Dei.  Principium  contradictionis  est  primum 
principium  in  ordine  logico.  Idea  mfiniti  est  objectiva. 
Principium  causalitatis  est  analytieum  et  absolute 
certum. 

j.  Mundus,  cum  non  sit  ens  a  se,  non  potuit  onm 
nisi  per  creationem  quee  soli  Deo  competit.  Etsi  or  do 
mundi  sit  cons  tans,  hacc  constantia  non  importat 
absolutam  immntabilitatem  hiijus  ordinis.  Pnncipia 
essendi  snbstantiarum  corporalium  sunt  materia  ■ 
prima  et  forma  substantialis.  Assertio  Occasionalis- 
tarum  absurda  est. 

4.  Corpora  viventia  essentialiter  differunt  a  non 
viventibus.  Principium  vitale  est  vera  forma  sub¬ 
stantialis  corporum  viventium ,  essentialiter  differ  ens 
in  plantis  et  animalibus ,  estque  unum  etiam  in  ani- 
malibus ,  et  quamvis  in  animalibus  simplex  sit ,  non 
est  tamen  subsistens  sed  in  omnibus  suis  actibus  in- 
trinsece  ab  organis  corporis  de pendet.  Ammalia 
habent  quidem  facultatem  cognitivam ,  sed  carent  in- 
telligentia. 

Anima  Humana  simplex  est  et  spiritualis;  ab  ipsa 
pendent  omnes  actus  vi tales,  estque  vera  forma  sub- 
tantialis  corporis.  Anima  Humana  gaudet  liber t ate 
arlntrii,  estque  immortalis. 

5.  Dei  existentia  ratione  demonstrari  potest ,  non 
argumento  a  priori  sed  a  posteriori.  Dens  est 
ceternus,  absolute  independens,  immutabilis ,  infinities, 
fons  totius  veritatis,  unicus.  Ipse  cognoscit  omnia, 
possibilia,  preeterita,  preesentia  et  futura,  et  liber  est 
in  suis  actibus  ad  extra.  Mine  absurdus  est  Mani- 
c/iaeismus  et  Pantheismus.  Deus  omnium  et  singu- 
larum  creaturarum  providentiam  Habet. 


IfovcUtamcnsia. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

HIS  month  we  must  be  brief.  We  no  lon¬ 
ger  remain  together  as  members  of  First 
Division,  but  as  ex-philosophers,  phil¬ 
osophers  to  come,  rhetoricians,  poets 
and  classicians  in  anxious  anticipation.  The 
MONTHLY  will  come  to  us  at  home  and  with  it  we 
send  our  greetings,  one  to  the  other. 


— It  was  announced  on  the  Division  recently 
that  drill  would  be  compulsory  on  the  philosophers 
next  year  as  well  as  on  the  members  of  other  classes 
This  would  be  a  change  rather  desirable,  though 
perhaps,  in  some  quarters,  hard  to  bear. 

— O  Denis  !  Denis  O  ! 

— Jack,  that  pair  of  throws  from  the  toboggan 
will  be  a  baseball  legacy  at  Forclham  till  the  Giant 
Ages  heave  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

— Debates,  prize-essays,  elocution  contests  and 
the  rest,  have  made  hard  workers  of  us  all. 

— Oh,  for  one  loud,  long  shout  of  Well  !  Well  ! 
Well  ! 

— It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  someone  that  on  June 
8th,  not  a  stray  bat  could  be  found  off  the  ballfield  ; 
but  where  were  the  bean-shooters  ;  they  could  have 
clone  good  work,  no  doubt,  at  some  tremendous 
moments. 

— P.  Sullivan  and  several  members  of  the 
Georgetown  team  called  at  the  College  on  their 
way  to  defeat  Holy  Cross.  We  congratulate  them 
on  their  victorious  trip,  especially  for  defeating 
Princeton  and  Brown. 

— We  always  read  with  pleasure  of  the  good 
work  of  “  Bob  and  Pat.”  What  a  pity  they  could 
not  engage  in  battle  against  “  Tom  and  Jack.” 

— Congratulations  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  on  the 
Latin  Disputation. 

— Our  baseball  season  this  year  has  not  been  as 
successful  as  we  could  have  wished  it  to  be.  We 
cannot  attribute  this  to  any  other  reason  than  that 
our  opponents  have  been  stronger  than  ourselves. 
Our  Prefect,  Manager  and  Captain  have  done  more 
than  we  could  have  reasonably  expected  and,  if 
nothing  else  has  been  accomplished,  we  have  been 
put  well  on  the  way  for  next  year. 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


HE  public  drill  reflected  much  credit  on 
our  Second  Division  Companies  “  B  ’’ 
and  “  C.” 

--Not  long  ago  First  Division  So¬ 
dality  extended  the  honor  of  admission  to  our  young 
philosophers,  Edmund  J.  Tomney  and  Hubert 
Geenan.  These  young  men  are  also  the  first  gradu¬ 
ates  who  remained  on  Second  until  they  had  received 
their  diplomas.  Good  luck,  Ed.  and  Hubert  ;  may 
you  be  as  respected  and  admired  during  the  rest  of 
your  lives  as  you  have  been  within  the  walls  of 
Alma  Mater. 

— On  Friday  evening,  June  2d,  we  listened  to 
the  last  sermon  preached  by  Fr.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  on 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Without  doubt, 
his  words  on  that  occasion  were  very  impressive 
and  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
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It  has  been  a  source  of  extreme  gratification 
to  see  so  many  of  the  Second  Division  boys  making 
the  six  Sundays  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius.  Certainly 
our  patron  will  not  forget  the  sacrifices  we  may 
have  made  to  honor  him. 

—During  the  latter  part  of  May  two  of  our  num¬ 
ber,  Robert  Troy  and  Ernest  Beaufort,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  us  on  account  of  ill  health. 

—  The  Invincibles  have  encountered  nothing  but 
hard  luck  ever  since  last  September.  Frank 
Murphy,  their  old  stand-by  in  the  box,  was  first  dis¬ 
abled  ;  some  of  the  veteran  players  then  went  to 
First  and  are  now  on  “  the  Fordhams.”  Of  the  new 
men  Capt.  Hayes  certainly  selected  the  best,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  these  worked  faithfully  and  in 
some  degree  kept  up  the  good  name  of  Second. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  with  the  Actives 
was  not  a  good  one  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  2  1053024  5 — 22  16  5 

Actives  ...0002  1  1  24  1 — 1 1  7  3 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes;  Donovan,  Barretto  and  Lamb. 
Umpire,  Thomas  Smith,  ’96. 

—  A  game  with  the  Fordham  Reserves  resulted 
as  follows: 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles .  2  10006  1 — 10  3  4 

Fordham  Reserves  000001  3 —  431 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes;  Fogarty  and  Boyle.  Umpire, 
Charles  Smith,  ’97. 

— Another  game  with  an  entirely  different  team 
of  the  Fordham  Reserves  resulted  in  a  defeat: 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  . .  ...  o  o  o  o  o  1  o — 1  o  3 

Fordham  Reserves  o  1  2  o  o  1  2 — 6  4  5 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  J.  F.  McLaughlin  and  Boyle. 
Umpire,  George  Herst. 

— The  first  outside  game  was  played  with  the 
Barnard  School,  and  was  won  in  an  easy  manner  by 
the  home  team: 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  206631  o — 18  8  2 

Barnard ...  2  1  o  1  10  3 —  835 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Hutchinson  and  Veitch.  Um¬ 
pire,  C.  Smith,  ’97. 

— Our  old  opponents,  the  Day  Scholars,  suffered 
their  annual  defeat  at  the  Invincibles'  hands  by  a 
score  of  7 — 1  : 

R.  it.  E. 

Invincibles .  2  o  1  1  3  o —  7  4  2 

Day-Scholars. .  .  o  o  o  1  o  o —  1  1  2 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Kelly  and  Noonan.  Umpire, 
Thomas  Smith,  ’96. 

The  Invincibles  next  encountered  the  Fordhams 
and  succeeded  in  scoring  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  0000000  1  o —  147 

Fordhams..  003801  10  2 — 15  12  5 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes;  Treacy  and  Rafter.  Umpire, 
J.  Bergin,  ’97. 

- — The  next  outside  game  with  the  Counsels 
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proved  more  satisfactory,  for  here  again  the  Invinci¬ 
bles  triumphed  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  1  1  1  1  o  3  o  1  o—  8  n  4 

Counsels.,  ooiiioio  o —  454 
Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Lynch  and  Maher.  Umpire,  C. 
Smith,  ’97. 

Again  we  played  the  Day  Scholars  and  again 
won,  though  only  after  a  hard  struggle  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles .  1  2220  1  o —  854 

Day-Scholars  ...010310  2 —  775 
Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Kelly  and  Sullivan.  Bases  on 
balls— Off  Barry  3;  off  Kelly  1.  Struck  out  by  Barry  9;  by  Kelly  7 
Umpire,  F.  Phelan,  ’94. 

— The  trip  to  Throgg’s  Neck  ended  in  a  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  10000002  o —  366 
Oaklands..  10040022  —  9  7  3 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Doyle  and  Hayden.  Umpire, 
L  F.  McLaughlin,  ’93. 

— The  Counsels,  smarting  under  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  defeat,  again  appeared,  and  this  time  turned 
the  tables  on  the  Invincibles: 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  1  o  o  o  o  1  1  o —  336 

Counsels.  .1020003  o —  645 
Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Lynch  and  Maher.  Umpire, 
J.  Rafter. 

— In  the  return  game  with  the  Oaklands,  the  In¬ 
vincibles  suffered  their  third  successive  defeat. 
Murphy  started  in  to  pitch  for  the  first  few  innings, 
but  his  arm  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  retired 
in  favor  of  Barry  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  o  o  o  x  1000  1 —  392 

Oaklands  .22014000  —  9  6  3 

Batteries:  Murphy,  Barry  and  Hayes  ;  Jackson  and  Hayden. 
Umpir  ■,  Joseph  L  Bayard,  ’93. 

— The  string  of  defeats  was  broken  in  the  game 
played  with  the  reorganized  Actives: 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles  2070105  o — 15  12  3 

Actives _  0000020  o —  236 

Batteries:  Barry  and  Hayes;  Ellis,  House  and  Downes.  Um¬ 
pire,  F.  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 

— We  seize  this  chance  to  thank  our  patrons  for 
whatever  interest  they  may  have  taken  during  the 
past  year  in  these  meagre  chronicles  of  current 
events.  In  like  manner  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
all  our  Prefects  and  Professors  for  having  contrib¬ 
uted  to  those  events  an  interest  and  a  happiness  for 
us  which  have  been  but  ill  recorded  in  these  same 
chronicles.  May  they  one  and  all  be  with  us  on  our 
return  to  St.  John's  after  the  weeks  and  days  and 
hours  of  what,  we  trust,  will  be  a  most  healthgiving 
and  enjoyable  vacation. 

“  Shine  comforts  from  the  East, 

That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight.' 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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THIRD  DIVISION 


OME — once  more  we  leave  our  College 
companions,  professors  and  studies  to 
go  to  our  dearest  place  on  earth. 

— The  Tyros,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have 
been  steadily  picking  up  lost  ground  during  the  last 
month;  they  have  played  the  following  games  : 

— Our  first  game  worthy  of  note  was  with  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  on  the  latter's  grounds. 
We  were  playing  against  big  odds,  nine  men,  the 
umpire  and  a  dog.  In  the  fifth  inning  a  ball  was 
knocked  to  deep  centre  :  it  would  have  been  only  a 
base  hit  had  not  a  dog  taken  it  in  his  mouth  and 
held  it  till  the  runner  reached  home.  The  umpire 
was  very  poor  in  his  decisions  on  balls  and  strikes, 
showing  the  Tyros  no  quality  of  mercy.  Besides, 
many  of  the  errors  were  excusable  on  account  of 
the  extreme  roughness  of  the  field.  The  Tyros  had 
the  lead  up  to  the  fifth  inning,  when  the  visitors 
batted  seven  runs  and  practically  ended  the  game. 
The  score  : 


Dunn  did  the  best  playing  for  the  Tyros;  he  was  at 
the  bat  seven  times,  made  two  hits,  and  was  given 
his  base  on  balls  five  times.  He  also  made  three  as¬ 
sists,  two  “  put-outs,”  and  no  errors. 

R,  H.  E. 

Ty  OS..  000600  I  2200  2 — 13  10  II 

H  M’s.  031201  13000  3—14  10  9 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Eaglelon  ;  Herst,  Downes  and  Lamb. 

— On  Decoration  Day  the  Irvings,  of  Hoboken, 
were  sent  home  with  a  defeat  of  27-  -2  in  five  in¬ 
nings.  Ten  of  the  Irvings  fanned  the  air.  The 
feature  was  the  batting  of  Garcia  for  the  Tyros. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyos  . 3  5  7  9  3—27  15  2 

Irvin  s . 1  o  o  o  1—2  o  14 

Batterie  :  Garcia,  Armijo  and  Dolan;  Engle  and  Kaufer. 

— The  Corkscrews  of  Second  Division,  who  were 
very  much  strengthened  since  our  last  meeting,  had 
to  succumb  to  defeat. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros  . o  2  1  o  1  1  o  2  o — 7  9  5 

Coiksciews. .  1  o  o  1  o  1  o  o  2 — 5  6  7 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros . 600  20  1  030  -12  8  5 

Sacred  Heart.  1  1  o  o  7  3  1  1  x— 14  7  11 

Batteries  :  Garcia  and  Eagleton;  Byrnes  and  Dowd. 

— We  played  a  team  from  Yonkers  on  May  20th, 
and  defeated  them  in  seven  innings.  The  Tyros 
made  no  less  than  15  hits,  with  a  total  of  28.  Mc¬ 
Donnell  lead  the  batting  for  the  Tyros. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros . 7  22672  x— 26  15  2 

Yonkers . 5  2  1  o  o  o  o —  839 

Batteries:  G.-rcia  and  Eagleton;  Morrisey  and  O’Bnen. 

— On  Sunday,  May  21st,  we  were  beaten  by  the 
Snakes  of  Second  Division  in  the  second  game  of 
the  series.  Last  year’s  Tyro  pitcher,  Murtha, 
pitched  against  us.  He  struck  out  14,  but  gave 
nine  bases  on  balls.  Garcia  struck  out  12,  and  gave 
but  two  bases  on  balls.  The  feature  of  the  game 
was  a  home  run  by  Hughes  in  the  ninth  inning. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros .  000000  1  o  o— 1  2  3 

Snakes. ....  .0  1  1  o  o  1  o  o  1 — 4  5  2 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Eagleton;  Murtha  and  Hughes. 

— In  the  game  with  the  Oakland  Jrs.  of  West 
Chester,  May  25th,  the  Tyros  had  their  batting 
clothes  on  and  won  handily. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros .  3  2  4  6  2  15  3—35  20  5 

Oaklands  . o  3  1  2  o  1  1 —  8  6  13 

Batteries:  Garcia  and  Eagleton  ;  Fi'zgerald  and  O’Grady. 

— On  May  27th, we  played  a  very  interesting  game 
with  the  H.  M’s  of  Second  and  were  beaten  by  only 
one  run.  The  game  lasted  for  twelve  innings.  Of 
course  we  did  not  expect  to  win  from  the  start,  as 
we  had  to  deal  with  first  and  second  Invincibles. 


Batteiies:  Garcu  and  Dolan;  McCann  and  Geenan. 

— On  Thursday,  June  8th,  we  played  a  return 
game  with  the  Oakland  Jrs.,  and  very  much  to  our 
surprise,  we  were  beaten.  Garcia  pitched  well,  ex¬ 
cepting  bases  on  balls  in  important  innings.  He 
was  a  trifle  11  wild.”  He  struck  out  16  men.  The 
feature  was  the  battery  work  of  the  Oaklands.  The 
Tyros  had  the  game  well  in  their  hands  until  the 
ninth  inning,  when  two  bases  on  balls,  a  hit  and  two 
errors  let  in  four  runs  and  lost  the  game. 

r.  11.  E. 

Tyros  . o  o  I  i  3  3  2  1  1 — 12  8  11 

Oakland  Jrs o  o  1  1  1  o  3  3  4—13  5  15 

Batteries:  Garda  and  Eag'eton;  Fitzgerald  and  Vanswick. 

— The  Minims  beat  the  Little  Rocks  15 — 12  and 
1 2 — 2. 

— On  May  14th  the  Excelsiors  of  Westchester 
journeyed  over  here  to  beat  the  Minims,  and  they 
did  so  by  the  following  score  : 


R. 

Minims  . 3  0  2  0  0  0  3  1  0 —  9 

Excelsiors  . 6  o  o  o  o  o  4  2  6—18 


Batteries:  Me  1 1  ugh  and  Henry ;  Cahill  and  Valley. 

— On  June  ist  the  Minims  played  a  return  game 
with  the  Excelsiors  on  the  latter’s  grounds.  In  the 
last  two  innings  the  Minims  went  to  pieces. 


R. 

Minims . i  o  o  i  o  i  3  o  o—  6 

Excelsiors . 02030102  4—12 


Batteries:  Hurst  and  Dolan;  Cahill  and  Valley. 

— On  Wednesday  night,  May  24th,  the  cadet 
officers  accepted  the  invitation  to  witness  the  drill 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  cadets.  The  drill  was  very 
successful.  James  J.  Nolan,  '70 
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URING  the  past  fortnight  the  Day  Scholars 
were  signally  honored  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Martin  J.  Galvin,  ’96,  one  of  our 
number,  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point. 

We  extend  to  Martin  our  hearty  congratulations 
and  predict  a  brilliant  career  for  him  in  the  military 
world. 

— The  Externs  were  defeated  by  the  Aeolians 
in  a  game  of  ball  played  June  3,  by  the  score  of  9 
to  4. 

The  pitching  of  F.  Kelly, of  the  Externs,  was  the 
feature  of  the  game,  allowing  his  opponents  only  a 
few  scattering  hits.  P.  Walsh  and  J.  Kelly  also  did 
good  work  for  the  Externs. 

— Among  the  scheduled  games  to  be  played  by 
the  Externs  were  the  following  :  Oaklands,  June 
15,  at  Westchester,  and  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
June  1 7,  at  Classon-on-the-Sound. 

— In  the  prize  elocution  contest  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  7,  the  Day  Scholars  were  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  Harding  Fisher  and  Aloysius  Tighe. 

The  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  showed  them  to  be  possessed  of 
not  a  little  oratorical  ability.  We  trust  the  trophy 
will  be  borne  off  by  one  of  them. 

— The  annual  reception  of  the  St.  John  Berch- 
mans'  Sodality  occurred  Sunday,  June  4,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  chapel,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howie,  S.  J., 
the  Moderator.  Reverend  Father  Rector  addressed 
the  postulants  in  well  chosen  terms,  urging  upon 
them  particularly,  the  utility  of  spiritual  reading, 

The  ceremony  concluded  when  the  postulants 
repeated  aloud  the  solemn  act  of  consecration  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

We  understand  that  hereafter  the  number  of 
sodalists  will  be  limited  to  25. 

D.  P.  Sullivan,  ’96. 


3£*cTuuigcs  and  gooh  notes. 


No  sin  of  others,  dearest  Lord, 

Is  needed  to  complete  thy  woe; 

Mine  are  enough  to  be  the  sword 

That  robs  the  world  of  Thy  sweet  life. 

O,  tortured  one  !  Life’s  study  now 
Must  be  to  draw  those  piercing  thorns, 

To  sooth  and  heal  the  wounds  that  bow 
Thy  head  in  anguish  none  can  sound. 

Mt.  St.  Mary  s  Record. 

—  The  Highlander  for  June  is  out  in  gala-day 
attire.  The  number  before  us  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  ever  issued  of  this  leader  of  college  journals. 


ST.  BERNARD  TO  OUR  LORD. 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 

They  pierced  1  liy  side  that  we  might  have  a  door, 
An  open  door,  to  enter  into  Thee; 

They  made  a  wound,  and  in  Thy  Heart  a  cleft, 

That  we  therein  might  safely  sheltered  be 
h rom  all  the  cares  and  all  the  woes  that  wait 
Upon  the  changes  of  our  estate. 

Oh  !  let  us  then  approach  that  holy  Heart, 

And  enter  in  with  tears  and  loving  sighs; 

For  there  we  taste  a  marvellous  delight, 

And  there  enjoy  an  earthly  paradise. 

How  good  it  is,  how  sweet,  how  comforting, 

To  dwell  within  Thy  Sacred  Heart,  my  King  ! 

—  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 
“Elocution  as  an  Art,”  by  a  member  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Order.  This  is  a  very  small  but  a  very 
valuable  book.  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  study 
of  elocution  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  its  clearness 
and  cleverness,  which  are  manifested  mainly  in  the 
chapters  on  Stress.  The  details  of  the  opening 
pages  are  also  specially  praiseworthy.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  clothe 
such  useful  precepts  in  finer  binding. 

—  The  World' s  Fair  Edition  of  Current  Litera¬ 
ture  contains  excellent  notices  of  the  Exposition 
gathered  from  the  principal  daily  and  weekly 
papers  of  the  Union.  It  is  actually  brimming  over 
with  good  literature  of  every  description.  The  lat¬ 
ter  remark  is  equally  applicable,  as  far  as  fiction  is 
concerned,  to  the  July  number  of  Short  Stories ,  a 
magazine  that  possesses  the  peculiar  charm  of  tell¬ 
ing  countless  stories  without  ever  growing  monoto¬ 
nous. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Annals  and  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Tabernacle  Society. 

— We  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  following  ex¬ 
changes  for  the  kind  reception  which  they  gave  our 
costly  April  issue  with  its  illustrated  sketch  of 
Woodstock  College:  The  Highlander ,  The  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic ,  The  Dial ,  The  Leaflets  of  Lore! to 
Abbey ,  Toronto,  Canada;  The  Niagara  Index ,  St. 
John  s  University  Record,  as  well  as  to  all  that  have 
spoken  kindly  of  THE  MONTHLY  since  the  begin 
ning  of  the  year,  or  who  may  do  so  in  numbers 
that  we  have  yet  to  see  before  August. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June  contains  a  fine 
article  on  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  continues  the 
exciting  vision  of  the  Last  Days  of  the  World  ; 
the  poems  are  all  from  well-known  writers  and 
are  set  in  richly  illustrated  pages.  A  curious 
story  of  the  southwest,  by  Opie  Read,  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  by  Mr.  Howells,  are  among  the  many 
important  papers  of  the  June  issue. 


JOHN  F.  B.  SMYTH. 


Celebrated  HATS, 

-  AND  - 

Ladies?  Round  Hats  and  Bonnets, 

- AND - 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  UMBRELLA 


17S  and  180  Fifth  Avenue,  between  226.  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
181  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Modal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


Real  Estate  Appraiser, 

Auctioneer  and  Broker, 

69  LIBERTY  STREET, 

Next  door  to  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Telephone,  john  5  j 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATHIAS  1IAFFEN,  Jr. 

J.  &  M.  HAFFEN, 


F,  A.  MULGREW, 

Mahogany  and  Rosewood  Saw  Mills 

Foot  of  8t li  Street,  East  River,  New  York . 

Band  Sawing.  Fancy  Woods  sawed  Into  any  thickness. 
Veneers  cut  by  machine  and  sawed  to  order. 
Rosewood  and  Mahogany  Veneer  Sawing  and  Cutting  a  Specialty, 


152nd  STREET. 


Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenue, 

MORRISANIA,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


CHAS.  P.  ROGERS.  GEO.  H.  BURT. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  &  CO., 

204  A  200  SIXTH  AVE., 

Cor.  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Factory  161  &  163  West  18th  Street,  N.  Y, 

Fine  Bedding,  Spring  Beds,  Brass  and  Iron  Bed¬ 
steads,  Down  Quilts,  Cushions,  Etc. 

Branch,  345  S.  Saline  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  OLWELL  &  CO„ 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 


WhitcKn0, Spruce,  Te|ephone  Qall,  7 93  2  1  St. 

JOHN  EGAN, 

LUMBER,  428  &  430  W.  15th  St. 

Bet.  Ninth  &  Tenth  Avenues,  NEW  YORK- 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  A  TTENDED  TO. 


CONTRACTOR  OF  TJ1TIFOBMS 

I  mported  and  Domestic  Fabrics  for  Civil  T rade  Especially, 

SAMPLES  SUPPLIED. 

313  CjiUral  Avanua,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

QQ7  Grand  Street. 


181  WEST  STREET,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS^ 

IN  THE  U.  S.  FOE 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

Good  Teas  20  and  25c.  per  lb.  Good  Boasted  Coffees  20  and  25c.  per  lb.,  in  lots  of  5  lbs. 
and  upwards.  The  greatest  bargains  ever  offered.  Goods  delivered  free  in  New  York, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Staten  Island.  All  Goods  sold  at  Import  Prices^ 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

Cor.  Church  Street,  P.  O.  Box £189.  New  York. 


Rev.  SUPERIORS 

Of  Religion s,  Educational  and  Chari¬ 
table  Insti  tit  Hons, 

Desiring  to  purchase  Groceries  and  General 
Supplies  at 

STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

-  CAN  DO  SO  - 

By  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

assstin  liisnune  c  m, 

'  a  -  -  ^  a«  a  b  a  b&b  ww?  =  pj 

importers,  Wholesale  Grocers,  a  ad  Commission  Morelia:. is 

NEW  YORK. 

E.  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  ivlaker,  Men’s  Furnisher  and  Hatter. 

JOase-Rall,  Athletic  and  Rieyele  Outfits. 

THIRD  AVENUE  and  127th  ST. 

G.  HERBERMANN, 
Produce  Commission  Merchant 

314  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YOE-In  . 

KELLY  &  POWER, 

Successors  to  N.  VALENTINE &vCO. 

Commission  Dealers  in  Fruit  &  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street ,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  T.  Rtr'niC'  DS  &  CO., 

COLOR  MAKERS 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paints,  Artist’s  Materials  Sc  Varnishes, 

106  and  108  FULTON  STREET. 

21  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  NEW  YORK. 

Established  by  Wm.  Post  in  1770. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries, 

Manufacturers  of 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PR  E  PA  RAT  I  OS, 

No.  2U.  Fulton  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  and  50  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORl 


J.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

Plate  and  Window  Class, 

I O  and  1 2  College  Place  and  66  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 

Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and 
Private  Dwellings  a  Specialty 


OWEN  KELLY. 


(Telephone  Call,  238  Pearl. 


J.  J.  POWER 


Pianos 


STECK 


Pianos 


Most  reliable  for  Fine  Tone,  Finish,  and  Absolute  Durability. 

Worerooms :  STECK  HALL,  11  E.  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  &  IS  Harrison  St.  and  179  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a  good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  :  ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


GEO.  N.  MANCHESTER.  WM.  N.  PHILBRICK. 

MANCHESTER  &  PHILBRICK, 
MASON’S  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

Yqrd,  3rd  Ave.  &  132  St.,  &  foot  of  E.  9  1st  St. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  t>2  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  1>.  MORGAN.  Principal. 


NOLAN  &  SCHUTE, 


Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce, 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


BOGARDUS 

PHOTO  PARLORS. 

I  I  East  42d  Street, 

Between  5th  and  Madison  Aves.,  one  block  West  of  Grand  Central  Dep<  t. 

THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STUDIO  IN  THE  CITY. 

SKYLIGHT  AND  PARLORS  ON  FIRST  FLOOR, 

ELEGANT  WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

CHAS.  SHERMAN  &  A.  J.  MCHUGH,  Successors. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS. 

JurQer-I^eypolds’  [Depress  Qo., 

ELM  COTTAGE,  FORDHAM 

DOWN-TOWN  OFFICES-’ 

east  side  west  side. 

813  Canal  St.,  Telephone  Cull,  313  Spri  ug  1  Ltspenard  St.,  Cor.  West  Broadway. 
117  John  St. ,  Telephone  Call,  Telephone  Call,  Spring  ICi). 

1804  Cortland.  91  Barclay  St.,  Telephone  Call, 

109  John  St. ,  Telophone  Call.  Cortland  7542. 

1504  Cortland.  80  Cortland  St.,  1  Hudson  St. 

23  Beckman  St.  41  Vesey  St. 

Furniture  and  Baggage  Carefully  Reive  ved 


IF  YOG  .  .  .  ..X  r  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PE RPECTI  ON 

Fry  OLir  No.  At  i  LL'E.y\. 

It  is  a  blend  or  mixture  ol  .‘cveral  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  destroy 
the  favor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

The  Finest  Flavored  as  well  as  the  Richest  Teas- 

ever  offered  in  th.scity.  While  leaking  our  /,  i  l  eas  a  specialty,  \.c  invite  your  attention 
io  our  stock  of  h  irst-clas  .  Family  Groceries,  which  we  clai  .1  to  be  second  to  none  in  this 
city.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Pure  Wax  and  best  Qua. ity  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all 
sizes  for  Church  use,  ;  .so  Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Orders 
carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended,  to.  bend  lor  a  Price  List. 

CALLANAN  &  KEMP,  No.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


gEO  MURPHY- 


fHOTPGRATHlC  ©09D5 
N?  2  Bond  Svr  NY 


THOMAS  B.  CLIFFORD, 

jlttOT'Tbey-CLt-IjCL-W'  , 

Notary  Public,  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  all  the  Slates , 

BANK  NOTARY, 

206  Broadway,  corner  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

PROTESTS,  COLLECTIONS,  PASSPORTS,  DEPOSITIONS. 

Oaths  Administered,  Claims  Proved  and  Acknowledgments  Taken 
to  be  u-ed  in  other  States. 


U.  S.  PASSPORT  AGENT. 


W.  CL  BQTLA1T, 

MILITARY  CLOTHING, 

NO.  34  HOWARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

OFFICERS’  AND  BAND  UNIFORMS  A  SPECIALTY. 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 

124,  12G  &  128  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Games  of  Sport  in  the  World, 

Will  mail  their  1890  Catalogue,  Containing  392  Large  Pages. 

Over  8,000  Illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket,  Fishing, 
Gymnasium.  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Gnods,  and  Games  or  every 
description  for  out  and  Indoor  use.  Covers,  8  Insets,  printed  in  in  colors. 

SENT  BY  MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID,  25  CENTS. 


Wm.  H.  Hoyt.  Herbert  G.  Squiers, 

Late  United  States  Army. 

WM.  Li.  HOYT  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Brokers 

* 

5  VANDERBILT  AVENEE, 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  N  .  Y.  CITY. 

23<1  and  24th  Ward,  Westchester  County  and  Suburban  Property 

our  Specialty. 

Telephone  Call,  1209  R. 


National  Fine  Ail  Foundry, 


m.  j.  McDermott. 

PLUmBER  AND  SflWTRRY  ENGINEER, 

717  TREMONT  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


m  P-  P. 


64  West  49th  Street, 

OrFicE  Hours  :  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

- Dentist  to  Fordham  College  — 


MULHERN,  PIATTI  &  KIRK, 

STEAM  &  WATER  HEATING-  APPARATUS 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Plans  and.  Specifications  prepared  and  estimates  given  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  all  classes  of  buildings. 

REPAIRING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Telephone,  Cal!  “1841  38th  St.”  144  EAST  42d  STREET,  N.  Y- 


M  agical  Apparatus 

FOR 

H  ome  Amusement 

AND 

Stage  Performances, 

OTTO  MAURER, 

321  Bowery. 


ESTABAISHEl)  1868, 

BY  MAURICE  J.  POWER, 

No.  2 1 8  EAST  25th  STREET. 
Office.  2 37  BROADWAY. 

Artistic  and  Enduring  Monuments 

IN  BRONZE  AND  GRANITE. 

From  Original  Designs  of  Christian  Subjects. 

Among  many  other  notable  Statues  and  Monuments  cast  at  this  establish- 
went,  is  that  of 

ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES, 

AT  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM 


GO  TO 


C.  STERLING, 

THE  OOLLBftlB 

Kingc&ridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


BIGr  OFFER  T 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding 

—  AND  — 

IRON  BEDS  ESPECIALLY. 


Liberal  Discounts  to  Institutions. 


CARPETS,  MATTING,  RUGS  AND  MATS 


IN  ENDLESS  VARIETIES. 

Goods  Sold  on  Easy  Payment: 

FRIEL  tfc  HiLI  £>, 

889,  891  &  893  THIRD  AVENUE, 

53d  Si.  Elevated  Station. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Bkoadwav,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  seeur.ing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  JVmican 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  he  without  it.  Weekly,  a 

year;  11.50  sis  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
FUU.LISHE.KS,  3<il  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 


S.  STINER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS. 

_  Pickled  or  Plain. 

"08.  6  Sc  4  Wasliing'ton  Fish  Market, 

New  Yorkr 


ESTABLISHED  ISIS. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  qualities  of  our  Ready-made  garment  been  on 
especial  mention. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manu¬ 
facture  and  novelty  of  pattern  in  our  Men’s  Ready  Made 
Garments  is  also  extended  to  our  Clothing  for  Boys 
and  Children,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles  at  no  higher 
prices  than  are  frequently  asked  for  garments  made  in  larger 
wholesale  lots  and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

Patterns  at  all  noticeable  always  limited  to 
small  quantities.  Hats  for  Men  and  Youths — Lincoln, 
Bennett  &  Co.  and  other  makes.  In  Furnishing  Goods  — 
Allen,  Solly  &  Co.’s  Underwear,  and  the  best  qualities  in  al 
staple  articles,  with  novelties  in  Neck-wear,  Gloves,  Water¬ 
proof  Coats,  Scotch  long  Hose,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

|lolinrs  ©oUcQc 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Coods,  Football  re 
ouirements,  in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Coods,  Boats,  Ca¬ 
noes,  and  Launches.  Cymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


F.  P.  McKEON, 

L — Tcaler  in 

CHINA,  GLASS  AM)  EARTHENWARE, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Streets,  New  York. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  ol  Cutlery  Britannia  and  Plated  ware,  Bird  Cagai 
Glass  Shades, 
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